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Yusuff. Khan Sahib Muhammad, Head Master, Madrassa, Calcutta. 
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send delegates. 

Governments. 


Government of India, 
Government of Bengal. 
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Government of Bombay. 

Government of Madras. 

Government of the United Provinces. 
Government of Burma 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Government of the Punjab. 
Government of the Centra! Provinces. 
Government of Assam. 


His 
His 
His 
His 
H is 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 
His 


States. 

Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 
Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Highness the Holkar of Indore. 

Highness the Nawab of Junnngadh. 

Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 

Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
Highness the Maharajadhiraj of Jaipur. 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Highness the Maharaja of Kar pur tala. 
Highness the Maharaja of Nabha. 

Highness the Maharaja of Nabhanagar. 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Highness the Maharaja of Revva. 

Highness the Maharaja of Travail core. 
Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. 

Learned Institution* invited to send Delegates, 

Allahabad University. 

Bombay Uni versi fcy. 

Calcutta University. 

Madras University. 

Punjab University. 

Patna University. 

Benares Hindu University 
Aligarh University. 

Dacca University. 

Lucknow University. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

King Edward Museum, Bhopal. 

Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

Barton Museum, Bhavnagar. 

Dacca Museum, Dacca. 

Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta. 
Anthropological Society, Bombay. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bharat Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal, Poona. 

Birbhum Research Society, Hetampur. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 

Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 

Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Gujrat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. 

Jarthoshti Din ni Khol Karnari Mandali. 

Karnatak Itihasa Mandal, Dharwar. 

Karnatak Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore. 

Lingayat Education Association, Dharwar. 

Literary and Philosophical Club, Poona. 

Nellore Progressive Union, Nellore. 

Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Ahmednagar. 

Sanskrit Sabha, Etawah. 
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Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 

Satkaryottejaka Sabha, Dhulia. 

Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, Bombay. 

Central Library, Bar ode. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

Punjab Historical Society, Lahore. 

Hyderabad Historical and Archaeological Society, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
United Provinces Historical Society, Allahabad/ 

Calcutta Historical Society, Calcutta. 

Calcutta University Institute, l-a, College Square, Calcutta. 

Panini Office. Allahabad. 

Sahitya Bhushan Mandali, Benares. 

Sahitya Sabha, 106-1, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Mahomedan Literary Society, 25, Popham’s Broadway, Madras, 

Gujrat Purafcatta-Sainsodhana-Mandira, Ahmedabad/ 

Sanskrit Association, Calcutta. 

Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 

Banga Bibndha Janani Sabha, Navadwip. 

Sahitya Parishad, Chittagong. 

Vidyabinodini Sabha, Chittagong. 

Eastern Bengal Saraswat Sama-j, Dacca. 

The Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 

Kamrupa Anusadhan Samiti (Assam Research Society), Assam. 

Kalidas Research Committee, Calcutta. 

National Council of Education, Bengal. 

Madura Tamila San gam. 

Rangpur Branch of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Rungpur. 

Dacca Sahitya Parishat, Dacca. 

Dacca Sahitya Samaj, ,, 
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Part 1. The Organisation of the Conference. 


1. When the First Oriental Conference was sitting in the historic 
city of Poona in the month of November 1919, the Hon’ble Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, on behalf of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching of the Calcutta University, invited the assembled Orien¬ 
talists to hold their Second Session in Calcutta. This invitation 
was placed before a general meeting of the First Oriental Confer¬ 
ence held on the 7th November, 1919, and was unanimously 
accepted. In pursuance of another resolution of the same meeting 
viz., “ That the next session of the Conference be held not earlier 
than 1921 ”, on the 20th of August, 1921, a letter was addressed to all 


the delegates of the Poona Conference in order to give them the 
earliest intimation possible of the date which had been suggested 
for the Conference. On the same date, the ad-interim Joint-Secre¬ 
taries issued the following letter to about 200 residents of the 
Province of Bengal, inviting them to attend a meeting to be held 


on the 27 th 


August 


at the Senate House. The letter and the 


agenda which accompanied it are produced below :— 


We 


Saturday, the 27th August, at 4 o’clock at the Senate House, 
to consider what steps should be taken to form a Committee to 
make arrangements for the reception in Calcutta of the mem¬ 
bers of the second session of the Oriental Conference. 


At the conclusion of the First Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in November 1919, the following recommendation of 
the Committee to consider the suggestions made to the Confer¬ 
ence was adopted :— 

“That the invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on 
behalf of the Council of Post-C4raduate Teaching of the 
Calcutta University, to hold the next session of the 
Conference in Calcutta, be accepted.” 

Pending the calling of a meeting we have been asked to act as 
ad-interim Joint-Secretaries, and it is in this capacity that we 
venture to issue this invitation which, we hope, you will be 
able to accept, and so enable our great city and the oriental 
scholars whom it represents, to offer a fitting reception to the 
scholars who will assemble from all parts of India. 

An agenda of the business to be put forward is enclosed. 
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Agenda. 


1 . 


9 


To elect a Chairman for the meeting. 


. To lay on the table the following extract from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the first Conference :— 

“That the invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on 
behalf of the Council of Post-Craduate Teaching of the 
Calcutta University, to hold the next, session of the 
Conference in Calcutta, be accepted.” 

3. To consider statement of preliminary steps taken by the 
ad-inlerim Joint-Secretaries. 

4. To constitute those present and any others suggested at 
the meeting as a Reception Committee. 

5. To appoint a Chairman, Secretaries and Treasurer. 

6. To confirm the dates suggested lor the Conference, viz. 
Saturday, January 28th. 19-2, to Tuesday, January 81st, J!)22. 


7. To authorize the issue of a financial appeal to the public 
for a sum of approximately Rs. 5,000 to meet the expenses of 
the Reception Committee. 

8. To appoint Sub-Committees to deal with— 

(а) the provision of hospitality, 

(б) the meeting of the guests at the stations and provision 

of transport and locomotion, 

(c) the entertainment of the guests, 

(d) the arrangements connected with the meetings of the 

Conference, 

(e) the finances, and 

(/) the subjects. 

9. To constitute a Working Committee consisting of the 
Chairman and one man elected by each Sub-Committee, the 
Secretaries and the Treasurer ex-officio, to be presided over by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

10. To fix a place and date for the first meeting of each 
of the Sub-Committees (before 7th September, if possible). 

11. To fix a place and date for the next meeting of the 
Reception Committee at which Sub-Committee reports would be 
presented (second Saturday in November suggested). 

12. Any other business brought forward with the permission 
of the Chairman.” 

The day chosen was one on which the Senate was holding an 

ordinary meeting and the attendance was a happy augury for the 

success of the Conference. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor 

of the University, was unanimously elected Chairman. He gave a 

. * • 

short and lucid address explaining the history of the Conference 
and the steps which it was now proposed to take It was resolved 
that those present should constitute themselves a Reception Com- 
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mittee for the purpose of making arrangements in Calcutta, for the 

Second Oriental Conference. The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

was unanimously elected President of the Reception Committee 

Ihe a cl-interim Joint-Secretaries were confirmed as Honorary Joint- 

Secretaries and Mr. W. R. Gourlay, C.S.I., C.I.E., was elected 

Honorary Treasurer. Different Sub-Committees were formed and 
other important resolutions were passed. 1 

The following is a full account of the proceedings of this meet¬ 
ing: — 

(1) On the motion of Mr. Gourlay it was unanimously agreed 
that the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, should be elected Chairman of the meeting. 

(2) Sir Asutosh Mookerjee addressed the meeting shortly on 

the subject of the Second Oriental Conference: reminding those 

present of the circumstances under which the invitation to 

meet in Calcutta had been extended to the members at the 

First Conference and of how it had been unanimously accepted 
by them. ' F 

(3) The Joint-Secretaries made a short statement intimating 
the action taken in calling the present meeting and in issuing 
to societies and individuals likely to be interested intimation 
of the dates proposed for the Conference. 

(4) It was resolved that those present constitute themselves 
a Reception Committee for the purpose of making arrangements 
for the Second Conference to be held in Calcutta and of giving 
a fitting welcome to the delegates : it was further resolved 
that the Working Committee be empowered to add further 
members to the Reception Committee. 

(5) It was unanimously resolved that the following be elected 
officers :— 

President of ihe Reception Committee: 

The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, C.S.I., etc., Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Calcutta University. 

Honorary Joint-Secretaries: 

Mr. W. K, Gourlay. | Professor D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Honorci ry Treasurer : 

Mr. W. R. Gourlay. 

Bankers: 

The Imperial Bank of India. 

*(6) It was unanimously resolved that the dates of the Con¬ 
ference be Saturday, January 28th. 1922, to Tuesday, January 
31st, 1922. ' J 

(7) It was unanimously resolved that a formal invitation be 
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extended in the name of the Reception Committee to His 
Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.T.E., F.R.G.S., etc., to 
bo the Patron of the Conference and to preside at the opening 
session on the forenoon of Saturday, January :2Sth, 1922. 

(8) It was resolved that an appeal be made to the public in 
the name of the Reception Committee for a sum of Rs. 5.000 to 
meet the cost of the Conference. 

(It was explained that this was independent of the subsidies 
anticipated from Local Governments and Indian States and 
also exclusive of such delegates’ fees as it might hereafter be 
determined to prescribe. The question of requiring a contribu¬ 
tion from each member of the Reception Committee was con 
sidered : but it was left to each individual to subscribe according 
to his ability.) 

(9) The following Sub-Commitees were appointed with power 
to add to their numbers : 


I.—Provision of Hospitality. 


7. Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy. 

8. Mr. Gaganendra Nath Tagore. 


1. Mr. A. IT. Harley. 

2. The ITon’ble Maharaja Sir 

Manindra Chandra Nandy 

Bahadur. 

• «• 

3. Maharaja Sir Pradyot Kumar 10. Dr. V. S. Ram. 


9. 


L. K. A nan th 



Iver. 


Tagore. 

4. Sir Hari Ram Goenka. 

5. Kumar Sarat Kumar Rov. 

. I p 51 \ %' 

0. Dr. A. Suhrawardv. 


11. Rai B. A. Gupte Bahadur. 

12. Mr. Puran Chandra Nahar. 

13. .. Percv Brown. 


14. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla. 
15. Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur. 


11.—Meeting of Guests and, Provision of Transport. 


1. Mr. P. N. Tagore. 

2. Rai Onkar Mull Jatia Baha¬ 

dur. 

3. Mr. Paehanan Mitra. 

4. ., Niranjan Prasad Chakra- 

varti. 

,. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 


5. 


6. Mr Tarak Chandra Das. 

7. ,, Nani Gopal Majumdar. 

8. Hem Chandra Ray. 

9. ,, N. C. Chatterji. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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> > 


S. N. Mitter. 

S. C. Ghosh. 

N. K. Mazumdar. 


13. Mr. Hussain S. Suhrawardy. 

Ill.—Eni ertainmenl s . 


1. Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. 

2. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 

Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Bahadur. 

3. Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. 

4. Mr. 0. C. Ganguly. 

5. „ Abanindra Nath Tagore,, 

6. „ Khagendra Nath Chat¬ 

ter j ee. 


7. Mr. Puran Chandra Nahar. 

8. ,, Jadu Nath Roy. 

9. ,, Jogendra Nath Roy. 

10. „ Manmohon Ganguly. 

11. Rai Chuni Lai Bose Bahadur, 

12. Sir P. C. Roy. 

13. Professor C. V. Raman. 

14. Colonel A. T. Gage. 
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IV . —Meetings Committee. 


1. The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 

Mookerjee. 

2, The Registrar of the Calcutta 

Universitv. 


3. Professor S. Radhakissen. 

4. Dr. Cfauranga Nath Banerjee. 



1. Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 3. The Joint-Secretaries. 

2. The President of the Recep- 4. Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy. 

tion Committee. i 5. Mr W. L. Carey. 

The President and Joint-Secretaries were appointed ex-officio 

9 

members of each Sub-Committee. 


(10) The question of appointing a Subjects Committee was 
left for subsequent discussion, after the Working Committee 
had had an opportunity of preparing proposals. 


(11) It was unanimously resolved that the Working Committee 
consist of 

1. The President as Chairman. 

2. The Joint-Secretaries. 

3. The Convener of each Sub-Committee and one member 

to be elected by each Sub-Committee, and that the 
Committee have power to add to its numbers. 

(12) The question of fixing dates for meetings of Sub-Com 
mittees and of further meetings of Reception Committee was 
left to the discretion of the Working Committee. 

(13) The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Sir Asutosh 
'Mookerjee for presiding.” 


2. A copy of this Minute was sent to all the delegates of the 
Poona Conference and also to the members of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and to others likelv to be interested A formal letter was 

V 

addressed to each of those who were invited to the meeting, request¬ 
ing them formally to accept the invitation to become a member of 
the Reception Committee. 

On the 3rd of September, 1921. the five Sub-Committees as con¬ 
stituted in the meeting of the 27th August, 1921, held a joint 
meeting at the Old Council Chamber at Government House, with 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on the Chair, when conveners and representa¬ 
tives on the Working Committee were elected. This was imme¬ 
diately followed by a meeting of the Working Committee. It was 
decided to invite Prof. Sylvain Levi to preside over the Conference - 
His Excellency Lord Ronaldshav had meanwdiile intimated that he 
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accepted with much pleasure the office of Patron and the invitation 
to open the Conference. 

The following Minute explains the details settled at this meeting :— 

Mr. A. H. Harley was appointed Convener of the Hospitality 
Sub-Committee and Mr. N. A. A'iyer was added to the Sub- 
' Committee. 


Mr. P. N. Tagore was appointed Convener of the Sub-Commitfee¬ 
dealing with transport and Mr. S. C. Chose with Mr. Hussain Suhra- 
wardy was asked to take charge of recruiting volunteers, in connec¬ 


tion with this Sub-Committee. Mr. S. C. Laha was added to the 
Sub- Committee. 


Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy was appointed Convener of the Enter¬ 
tainment Sub-Committee and the following names were added : 


Mr. Gaganendra Nath Tagore. 
Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur. 


Mr. Harendra Nath Butt. Kai 


The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was appointed Convener of 
the Meetings Sub-Committee and Sir R. N Mookerjee was appointed 
Convener of the Finance Sub-Committee. 

It was unanimously decided that no special exhibition should be 
organised but the Entertainment Sub-Committee should enter into 
correspondence with those in charge of the various exhibitions in 
Calcutta, with a view to arranging for special facilities for the dele¬ 
gates.” 

T he following Minute, gives the details of the matters settled at 
the meeting of the Working Committee : 


M r. 


t! The following were added to the Reception Committee : 

Mr. P. J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 

Srish Chandra Chakravarti. Mr. Radhagovinda Basak. Mr. 
Guruprasanna Bhattacharyya. Mr. Shahidulah. Mr. Nonigopal 
Banerjee. Shams-ul-Ulema A. N. Waheed. Mr. Abdul Wahhab. 


Mr. Khalil Arab. Mr. Munawar Ali. Mr. Usman Khalid. Mr. 

Fida Ali Khan. Mr. Fakhrul Muhaddisin. Md Burhanuddin. 

Prof. G. H. Langley, M.A. Mr. S. C. Roy, M.A. Prof. R. C. 

Majumdar. Mr. A. F. Rahman. Mr. A. S. M. Latifur Rahman. 

% 

The Joint-Secretaries were asked to draft and to issue after the 


President’s approval lias been obtained, a circular to the delegates 
who attended the last Conference and to all institutions represented 
last session, formally inviting delegates to attend. The circular to 
follow the line of that issued on the previous occasion. 
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The Joint-Secretaries were asked to write to local Governments 
asking for support. 

It was decided to invite Professor Sylvain Levi to preside over 

the Conference—Invitation to be issued bv the President. 

& ^ 


The Joint-Secretaries -were asked to write to all members of the 
Reception Committee inviting subscriptions. 

The Joint-Secretaries were asked to address each Convener of the 
Sub-Committees asking him to convene a meeting of the members 
as early as possible. 

The question of Subjects Sub-Committee was left over for subse 
quent discussion. 


Mr. Gourlay informed the members that His Excellency had 
accepted with much pleasure the office of Patron and the invitation 
to open the Conference.” 


3. The following is a copy of the circular issued to the delegates 
of the Poona Conference and to all institutions and learned Socie¬ 
ties in India (the names of which are given on a previous page of 
this Report) concerned with Oriental learning, inviting them to send 
representatives : 



i: At the last sitting of the First Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in 1919, the members unanimously adopted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee appointed to consider the sugges¬ 
tions of scholars regarding the constitution of the Conference 
(1) that Jbhe invitation from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, on behalf 
of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching of the Calcutta 
University, to hold the next session of the Conference at Cal- 

a- ' 


cutta, be accepted : and (2) that the next session of the Con¬ 
ference be held not earlier than 1921. 

In accordance with this resolution a meeting was held on 
27th August, 1921, in the Senate House of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, to consider the steps to be taken to welcome to Calcutta 
the members of the Second Oriental Conference. This meeting 
was largely attended and a Reception Committee was appointed 
with the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as its President to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

The dates provisionally fixed for the Conference are Saturday, 
January 28th, 1922, to Tuesday. 31st. His Excellency the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, G.G.I.E., F.R.G.S., etc. Governor of Bengal, 
has accepted the invitation to be the Patron of the Conference 
and to preside at the opening ceremony. 

The Reception Committee have already appointed various 
Sub-committees to deal with the provision of hospitality and 
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entertainment for our guests and intimation of tlie details of 
their arrangements will be communicated to you in due course. 

We enclose for your information a memorandum dealing with 
the aims and objects of the Conference, the subjects to be dis¬ 
cussed, membership, etc. 

In the name of the Reception Committee we extend to you 
a hearty invitation to take part in the Conference and to assist 
us with your co-operation and advice. 

The names of delegates, who hope to be able to attend, 
should reach the Joint-Secretaries as early as possible and in¬ 
formation regarding the subject of any paper which a delegate 
proposes to read should be communicated before the end of 
October. 

Memorandum. 


I. Aims and Objects. 


1. To bring together orientalists of all provinces of India, 
in order to take stock of the various activities of oriental 


scholars in India. 

2. To facilitate co-operation in Oriental Studies and Re¬ 
search . 

3. To afford opportunities to scholars to put forth their 
views on their respective subjects and to ventilate the difficul¬ 
ties experienced in the way of their special branches of study. 

4. To promote social and intellectual intercourse among 
oriental scholars. 

5. To keep pace with the march of scholarship in Europe 
and America. 


II. Subjects to be included in the 'programme of the Conference. 

(1) Sanskrit Language and Literature, (2) A vesta in its 
relation to Sanskrit, (3) Pali, (4) Jain and other Prakrits, 
(5) Philology of Indian Languages, ancient and modern, (6) 
Modern Languages and Literature in their oldest phase, (7) 
Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics and Ancient Art, (8) His¬ 
tory (Ancient), Geography and Chronology, (9) Technical Sci¬ 
ences (e.g. Ancient Medicine, Music, etc.), (10) Ethnology and 
Folk-lore, (11) Persian and Arabic, (12) General:— (a) Present 
position of the academical study of Sanskrit and allied languages 
(e.g. in Universities, Sanskrit Colleges, Pathashalas, etc.), (&) 
Old Shastric Learning, (c) A uniform Transliteration System. 

III. Membership. 

1. All scholars and learned persons interested in the ad¬ 
vancement of Oriental Studies, are eligible to become members 
of the Conference. 

2. All Governments, Indian States and Learned Institutions 
are requested to send members and representatives to the Con- 
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ference. and to allow scholars in their employment to take part 
in its deliberations. 

IV. Deliberations , elc-. 

Scholars in India, Burma and Ceylon are requested to attend 
or send papers In order that the discussion may take a fruit¬ 
ful turn, it may be necessary to have summaries of the papers 
sent well in advance, so that they may be printed and supplied 

to members. All papers and important points for discussion 
to be ready in manuscript. 

The “proceedings will be published after the Conference is 
over, containing, as circumstances permit, abstracts of papers 
or discussions. 

V. Ways and Means . 

It is hoped that the Committee will receive sufficient offers of 
hospitality to render a substantial contribution under this head 
unnecessary. In any case it is their desire that none of the 
cost of food and lodging in Calcutta should fall upon the dele¬ 
gates. In addition to expenditure under this head a sum of 
from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 will be necessary to meet other 
expenses connected with the Conference. The Reception Com¬ 
mittee are appealing to the Governments and institutions 
interested for monetary assistance as well as to the public at 
large, and in addition to this a delegate’s fee of five rupees will 
be charged.” 

Delegates were invited to take an active part in the deliberations 
of the Conference by reading papers and taking part in the discus¬ 
sion. In response to this invitation, about 175 papers were received 

from scholars from all parts of India. The subjects dealt with in 

0 

these papers" traverse every part of the wide field of Oriental 
learning. A large number of letters, expressing good wishes and 
promising sympathetic co-operation, were received from well-wishers 
scattered throughout India. 

4. To meet the expenses of the Conference the Working Com¬ 
mittee relied upon three main sources: the liberality of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and of the Indian Princes, the fees of the 
delegates and the generosity of the patrons of learning among the 
public of the Province. Letters to the Provincial Governments, 
to the Government of India, and to the Durbars of the Indian 
Princes were addressed asking their sympathetic co-operation and 
financial support. 

The following Governments and Princes responded to our appeal 
and the undermentioned sums were realised:— 
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Governments : 

Rs. 

Government of Bengal 

.. 1,000 

Government of Bombay 

a' 

.. 1,500 

U.P. Government 

.. 1,000 

Government of the Punjab 

.. 1,000 

Government of Madras 

.. 1,000 

Government of Burma 

500 

C.P. Government 

500 

Stales : 

« 

Hyderabad State 

.. 1,000 

Baroda State 

.. 1,000 

Kashmir State 

.. 1,000 

Mysore State 

500 

Junagadh State 

.. 500 

H.H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares 

.. 250 

Members of the Reception Committee were addre 

■ssecl and asked 


to help according to their ability to enable Bengal to give a fitting 
welcome to the delegates coming to our great city. In response to 
this appeal we received Rs. 2,419. 

The fee for each delegate was fixed at Rs. 5 in accordance with 
the Poona precedent, and from this source Rs. 510 was realised. 

5. From September 1921 to January 1922, the different Sub¬ 
committees and the Working Committee carried on their works of 
making the necessary arrangements for the work entrusted to them. 

The Committee for the Provision of Hospitality under the able 
guidance of Mr. Harley, the Convener, made all arrangements for 

of the 

country. It was their aim as far as possible to secure that no guest 
would be put to any expense on account of . board and lodging. 
The following gentlemen generously offered to receive the delegates 
as their personal guests :— 

Fallon, Rev. Fr., St. Xavier’s 
College. 

Ganguli, 0. C., Esq. 

Gourlay, W. R., Esq., C.S.I., 
C.I.E. 

Gupta, B. 0., Esq., Sibpur. 
Gupte, Rai Bahadur, B. A., 
Haraprasad Sastri, Mahamaho 
padhyaya. 


accommodating the delegates coming from distant 



Aeharya, A, S., Esq. 
Bhandarkar, Dr D. R. 
Bhattacharya. Pandit Kokiles- 


war. 


Brown, Percy, Esq. 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, Esq. 
Chari, N. S. T., Esq. 
Chaudhury, Ray 
Nath. 


Yatindra 
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Harley. A. H., Esq. Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh. 

Islam, Aminnl, Khan Baba- Nahar, RaiBahadur ManiLai. 
dur. Nahar, Puran Chand, Esq. 

Iyer, Rao Bahadur L. K. Badhaldssen, Prof. 

Ananth Krishna. Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Iyer, N. R., Esq. Rao, C. S. Raghunatha, Esq. 

Kalidas Research Committee, | Rao, P. Appaji, Esq. 

Secy. Roy, Kumar, Sarat Kumar. 

Kasimbazar, Hon , Maharajah Saklat, J. R., Esq. 

of, K.C.I.E. Suhrawardy, Dr. Abdullah. 

Madan, J. F., Esq., O.B.E. Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Maitra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. Yusuf, Md. Khan Sahib. 

H.E. Lord Ronaldshay graciously invited our President to be his 
guest at Government House. Our heartiest thanks are also due 
to all those who entertained our guests in their own homes. 

The following is the Report of the Sub-Committee for the Provi¬ 
sion of Hospitality :— 

‘‘Three meetings of the Hospitality Sub-Committee of the 
Conference were held at intervals to consider methods of find¬ 
ing accommodation for the delegates to the Conference. Copies 
of the lists of delegates sent from time to time by the Joint 
Secretaries were typed by the Convener and distributed to the 
members of the Committee, who selected from them those whom 
they could themselves accommodate or for whose accommoda¬ 
tion they could arrange with their friends. 

The Convener corresponded with all the delegates from out¬ 
side Calcutta, about J60 in number, to ascertain the nature of 
the accommodation they might require and the style of living 
they adopted. As these requirements became known, he ap¬ 
proached local members with a statement of such particulars. 
As a rule local members gave a favourable reply to the request. 
Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur, worked unsparingly, and we 
owe it to his suggestion that the residence of the Maharajah of 
Kasimbazar with provision for over thirty of our members was 
generously placed at our disposal. This accommodation was 
very prudently kept as far as possible in reserve for such as 
were late in signifying their intention to join the Conference. 
It undoubtedly saved us much confusion in the end. 

Rao Bahadur L. K. A. Iyer made himself generally responsible 
for the Brahmins from Southern India, and Rai B. A. Gupte 
Bahadur, for Hindus from Western India, and as both had 
considerable members to deal with, their services deserve 
grateful acknowledgment. 

• Those Muhammadan delegates for whom hosts were not 
available were put up in the Carmichael and Baker Madrasah 
Hostels, and the arrangements there made proved very satis¬ 
factory. 
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Each delegate was duly informed of the name and address 
of his host, and was requested to let the Convener of the Trans¬ 
port Committee know the date of his arrival in Calcutta so that 
volunteers might meet him at the station and convey him to 

his quarters. 

A complete list of the names of the outside delegates and 
their hosts was supplied to the Transport Committee, the In¬ 
formation Bureau, and to several members of the Hospitality 
Committee. The Volunteers were assiduous in their attentions 
to our guests, and no complaint of inattention has reached the 
Hospitality Sub-Committee.” 

6. The Transport Committee conveyed the delegates from the rail¬ 
way stations to the houses where the Hospitality Committee had 
arranged for their entertainment. They also helped by means of 
special tram cars to transport them to the various places where 
entertainments had been arranged. In this work the assistance of 
the Post-Graduate students of the University College was invalu¬ 
able. About 70 young men were selected, who worked under the 
guidance of Mr. S. C. Ghose. Every day some members were present 
at the two- railway stations of the city at all hours to guide and 
convey the delegates. Motor cars and gharries were provided for 

this purpose. 

7. The Meetings Committee under the efficient guidance of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, decided to hold the Conference at the Senate 
House and Darbhanga Buildings. The University authorities kind¬ 
ly consented to lend us the rooms required for the Conference and 
helped us with furniture. The Senate Hall was decorated and 
arrangements were made for the accommodation of about 700 per¬ 
sons. The two general meetings of the Conference were held in 
this Hall. For the sectional meetings four rooms of the Darbhanga 
Buildings were used. The Meetings Committee also prepared the 
programme of business for each day of the Conference in consulta¬ 
tion with the other Committees. We have received the following 
report about the working of this Committee. 

“ The General Meetings were held in the Senate House of the 
Calcutta University and the Sectional Meetings in the various 


We have received the following 


rooms of the Darbhanga Buildings. 


The Opening Meeting was held on the 28th of January, 1922, 
in the Main Hall of the Senate House. On the dais (which was 
decorated for the occasion) three Central Seats were provided 
for His Excellency the Patron, the President of the Conference, 
and the Hon’ble the President of the Reception Committee. 
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On the dais too, on the two sides, seats were provided for the 
Sectional Presidents of the First Oriental Conference and the 
President-elects of the various sections of the Calcutta Con¬ 
ference. Besides these, a number of distinguished persons was 
also accommodated on the platform. 

On the floor different blocks were reserved for the delegates, 

the members of the Reception Committee, visitors, students 

and the Press. Graduate-guides under the supervision of their 

organiser were posted to conduct gentlemen to their seats and 
also to help them generally. 

The Second General Meeting was held in the same hall on the 
1st of February, 1922. 

The Sectional Meetings which were held on the 29th. 30th 
and 31st January and the 1st February were accommodated in 
Room No. 1, Room No. 2, the University Library Hall and the 
Post-Graduate Library Hall—all in the Darbhanga Buildings. 

Raised seats were provided for the President and the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary. Guides were posted at the doors and also at 
the main gate to conduct gentlemen to their respective sections 
and also to keep them in touch with the Information Bureau 
which was situated in Room No. 8 of the same building. 

The arrangements were entirely satisfactory and gentlemen 

coming from outside were understood to express their approval 

of the convenience of the arrangements made and accommoda¬ 
tions provided. 

All articles of furniture were supplied bj 7 the University.” 

8. Last though not the least comes the Entertainments Sub-Com¬ 
mittee The great enthusiasm with which this Committee under the 
inspiring guidance of Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, the Convener, took up 
its duty, cannpt be exaggerated. From the very beginning, the aim of 
this Committee was to arrange for such amusements and recreations 
as would alleviate the strain of taking part in the learned delibera- 
tions of the Conference and at the same time show the best cultural 
institutions of Calcutta with the least inconvenience possible. 

The following Report of the Entertainments Sub-Committee will 
give a good idea of the efforts made by Kumar Sarat Kumar Boy 
and his colleagues :— 


The Entertainments Sub-Committee was formed at the meet¬ 
ing held on Saturday the 27th August, 1921. 

It held its first meeting on September 3rd, 1921, when Mr. Sarat 
Kumar Roy was unanimously elected Convener and Mr. Manmo- 
han Ganguli Secretary. Altogether four meetings were held. 


The Sub-Committee arranged the following programme for 
the entertainment of the Delegates and the members of the 
Conference, which carried out successfully. 
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28th January. 1922 (Sunday).—3-5 p.m. : Visit to the Nahar 
Collections, Kumer Sing Hall, 46, Indian Mirror Street. 

Rai Bahadur Manilal and Mr. Puranchand Nahar very kindly 
invited the delegates and the members of the Conference to the 
Hall, took them round their valuable collections and treated 
them to refreshment at their own expense. 

5-30-7• 30 p.m. : Visit to the Bahglya Saliitya Parishat. 

The authorities of the Parishat held an exhibition of their 
valuable relics for the inspection of the delegates, and entertained 
them with music. The President M.M. Haraprasad Sastri read 
a short address welcoming the delegates of the Conference. 


29th January, 1922 (Sunday).—2• 30-5 30 p.m. : River trip 
on the Bhagiratlii, from Chandpal Ghat to the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Sibpur. 

Mr. Gourlay (Joint-Secretary) arranged for the purpose the 
commodious steamer “ Buckland ” from the Commissioners of 
the Port of Calcutta. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Ghose with his Graduate-guides were in 


attendance on board the steamer. Refreshments were served 
to the delegates both in English and in Indian style. Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ganguli and Mr. Girindranath Sen assisted by Babu 
Dhirendra Nath Dev were specially in charge of the refresh¬ 
ments. The delegates got down at the Garden at 4 p m. after 

tea and were shown round by Mr. Lane, the Curator of the 

1 / % 

Garden Herbarium. 

30th January, 1922 (Monday).—Through the courtesy of the 
Trustees, the Indian Museum was open to the delegates of the 
Conference from 2'30-4-30 p.m., and the Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Section, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda (Joint- 
Secretary of the Conference) with his staff kindly showed the 
delegates round. 

The Exhibition Committee of the Indian Society of Oriental 

• / 

Arts were also very kind in keeping their exhibition open the 
whole of this afternoon, specially for the delegates of the Con¬ 
ference and Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore and Dr. Abanindra- 
nath Tagore took the delegates round. 

His Excellency the Governor ki'ndly gave an Evening Party 
to meet the delegates at Government House. The programme 
included a theatrical performance of Sir Rabindranath’s ! Post 
Office’ in English, by the members of the Shakespeare Society 
which was highly' appreciated by the delegates. A light supper 
followed. The delegates and their friends much enjoyed the 
opportunity of meeting Lord Ronaldshay, and many had an 
opportunity of talking with His Excellency. 


31st January, 1922 (Tuesday).—A visit to the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Hall by the delegates was arranged for from 2-.30 to 4‘30 
p.m. and after that there was an “ Afternoon Party ” at the 
University Institute Hall, the Hall being kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Sub-Committee by the authorities of the Institute. 
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Refreshments both in English and in Indian stvle were served 
under the able management of Messrs. Manomohan Ganguli and 
Girindranath Sen assisted by Messrs. Dhirendranath Dev and 
N. C. Bhattacharya. 

After refreshment, the delegates and the members were 
entertained to a very choice programme of Indian Music., under 
ttm kind direction of Maharaja Jagadindranath Roy of Natore 
assisted by his son Maharajkumar Jagindranath Roy and Babu 
Shyamlal Khetri. _ The members of the Sanskrit Mahamandal 
thereafter entertained the delegates and the members to a 
performance of the Sanskrit drama of Mrcchakatika. 
entire programme was highly appreciated by the delegates. 

Messrs. Ramaprasad Chanda, Narayanchandra Banerjee, Sail- 
endranath Mitra, Amarendranath Pal Choudhury, Mahendra 
Kumar Saha, Choudhury, Tarak Chandra Das, Hem Chandra 

Ray and Satis Chandra Ghose with his Graduate-guides super¬ 
vised the arrangements. 

9 

1st February, 1922 (Wednesday).—There were two lantern 
lectures this afternoon, one on the Ancient Cave Temples of 
India by Mr. B. C. Bhattacharya and the other on Child ^Train¬ 
ing on Ancient Lines by Prof. R. K. Kulkarni in the Western 
Hall of the Senate House.” 

9. About ten days before the sitting of the Conference an In¬ 
formation Bureau under Mr. Satis Chandra Ghose, was established 
in the Darbhanga Buildings and the office of the Joint Secretaries 
was also removed to the same place and placed in charge of the 
four Honorary Assistant Secretaries, for co-operation with the In¬ 
formation Bureau and also with the intention of centralising all 
kinds of activities. 

10. In the meeting of the Working Committee held on the 19th 
December, a “ Subjects Committee” was formed which received and 
classified the papers according to their subject-matter and sent 
them to their respective Sectional Presidents for preliminary perusal. 

11. A detailed “ Provisional Programme,” containing information 
regarding the Conference, for the guidance of its members was 
drawn up and sent to the members of the Reception Committee 
about a week before the sitting of the Conference and personally 
handed over to the delegates when they reached the city. A 
supplement to this was also given to all the members on the first 
day of the Conference. Both of these will be found at the end of 
the Preface. 

12. The following is the Treasurer’s report and statement of 
accounts : 


c 
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Treasurer’s Statement. 

At, a meeting which was summoned by the ad-interim Secre¬ 
taries at the Senate House on August 27th, 1921, the question 
of the constitution of the Reception Committee and the various 
Sub-Committees was taken up. The Finance Sub-Committee 
was constituted as follows :—(1) The President, (2) The Secre¬ 
taries, (3) Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, (4) Mr. W. L. Carey, (5) 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

A joint meeting of the members of the Sub-Committees was 
held on 3rd September, 1921, with the Hon’ble.Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee in the Chair. At this meeting Sir R. N. Mookerjee 
was appointed Convener of the Finance Sub-Committee. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee held immediately 
after the joint meeting on 3rd September, 1921, it was decided 
to approach the local Governments asking for support, and 
accordingly the Secretaries addressed the attached appeal to 
the following Governments and Durbars of Indian Princes : 

Governments - 

Government of India. 

Government of Bengal. 

Government of Bombay. 

Government of Madras. 

U.P. Government. 

C.P. Government. 

Behar and Orissa Government. 

The Punjab Government. 

Government of Burma. 

Assam Government. 

Durbars of Indian Princes 


His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 

His 


Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
Highness the Holkar of Indore. 

Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Highness the Maharaj a of Rewa. 

Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 

Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 
Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 
Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
Highness the Maharaja of Nabhanagar. 
Highness the Nawab of Junagadli. 

Highness the Maharaja of Nabha. 

Appeal . 


“I am directed by the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
President of the Reception Committee of the Second Oriental 
Conference, to address you on the subject of the Conference and 

to seek from TT r - ^ einnient ot . ■ . some small measure of 


His Highuess’s Government 

financial assistance. 
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The Conference (in accordance with the unanimous resolu¬ 
tion passed at Poona in 1919) will meet in Calcutta and the 
dates provisionally fixed are 28th to 31st January, 1922. A 
strong representative Reception Committee has been formed 
and His Excellency the Right Hon’ble The Earl of Ronaldshay, 
G.C.I.E., F.R.G.S., has accepted the invitation to take the Con¬ 
ference under his patronage and to preside at the opening cere- 


monv. 


A separate invitation has been 



to 


your Government 


to 


1 the Durhnr 

depute One or more delegates to the Conference. The object 
of this letter is to secure your co-operation and sympathy with 

us in our undertaking and to request- ~ Govcrmnent 2l . -. 

^ Ilis Highness's Government 

to make some small contribution towards our funds. A list of 

the principal contributions made from the Local and State 

Governments to the Poona Session of the Conference is appended 
for information. 55 


An appeal was made to members of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, and to Local Governments and States and the response 

A JL 


was as follows: 


Subscriptions of Es . 50 and above 

Government of Bombay . 
Government of Madras . 
Government of Bengal . 
U.P. Government 
Government of the Punjab 
The Nizam’s State 
Baroda State 
Kashmir State 
Government of Burma 
C.P. Government .. 


4 1 


• 4 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 4 


• • 


4 9 


« • 


♦ • 


• • 


• 4 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• « 


4 I 


• 9 


9 4 


• 4 


4 4 


• • 


4 4 


• 4 


• 4 


• 4 


4 9 


9 4 


4 • 


• 4 


• 9 


• 4 


• 4 


9 9 


4 4 


• * 


Junagadh State 
Mysore State 

H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Benares 
Oxford University Press .. 

Raja Pramathanath Malia of Searsole .. 

Sir Hariram Goenka, Kt., C.T.E. 

Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E 

W. L. Carey, Esq. 

Sir Alexander Murray 
Hon. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

P. N. Tagore Esq. 

Revd. Father F. X. Crohan 

P. J. Hartog, Esq., C.I.E. . 

Raja Satya Niranjan Chacravarty of Hetampur 
Maharaja Jagadish Nath Roy, of Dinajpur .. 
Kumar Profulla Krishna Deb 


« • 


» 4 


4 • 


• • 


4 • 


• 9 


W. R. Gourlay, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, 

Mr. J. Langford James 

Total Subscriptions under Es. 50 


4 # 


4 4 


4 4 


4 9 


Rs. 

1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
250 
125 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

1,194 


The sum received in delegates’ fees, was Rs. 510. 

The total receipts up to date amount to Rs. 13,746 As. 10, and 
Rs. 225 is still outstanding.— 
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Statement of 


Receipts. Rs. A. P. 

Delegates fees .. .. • * • • • • 510 0 0 

Subscriptions from Members of Reception Committee .. 2,419 0 0 

Contributions from Govt, and Native States . . .. 10,750 0 0 

Fees from Students and Visitors .. -. .. 65 0 0 

Sale of Programmes .. . - • • • • 2 10 0 


15th April , 1922 . 


Total Receipt up to date Rs, 13,746 10 0 
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TAL CONFERENCE . 
Accounts . 



2 . 

3. 






Expenditure. 

Information Bureau . 

Pay of menials, stationery. Postage and Tele¬ 
gram, advertisement and other contingent 
charges as detailed in separate list 
Meeting Section . 

Decoration and arrangement of seats 
Printing Section. 

Printing of Cards and Programmes 
Govt, press for printing Circular Letters, etc. .. 
Art Press for printing Circular Letters, etc. 

Transport and Conveyance Section 

Tram Company for Tram arrangements 
Tram fare, Taxi hire, Carriage hire and Coolies 

Entertainment Section . 

(а) River party i— 

Refreshments, etc. 

Port Commissioners for Steamer hire 

(б) Indian Music and Theatre at the University 

Institute 

(c) Cost to Shakespeare Society for costumes, 


Rs. A. P. 


Office 5 


• • 


( d ) Tea Party at the University Institute 


Hospitality Committee . 

Guest charges:— 

Mr. Harley far reception 
Mr. Rao 


• • 


V « 


• • 


4 • 


• • 


Rai B. x4. Gupte Bahadur 
Stationery 

Honorary Secretary's Expenses. 
Office Expenses:— 

Honorarium to Asst. 


♦ • 


• • 


from 


• • 


• • 


Secretary 

February to November 1922.. 
Honorarium to Office Assistants 
Pay of an extra clerk during February 
and March 

Cost of Typewriting to Mr. Chanda 
Stationery and Postage and other con¬ 
tingent charges (including an advance of 
Rs. 25 to Babu Tarak Ch, Das) 
Entertainment to Post-Graduate Volun¬ 


teers 


• • 


• • 


Johnston and Hoffman for a photo of His 
Excellency 


165 

S 

0 

56 

14 

11 

363 

• 

12 

0 

95 

0 

0 

390 

4 

6 

499 

10 

0 

250 

0 

0 

605 

6 

0 

451 

13 

0 

?30 

10 

0 

235 

0 

0 

8 

3 

6 

41 

15 

6 

23 

12 

0 

494 

10 

3 

ISO 

0 

0 

78 

9 

1 

A 

2 

0 

259 

4 

6 

S2 14 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Total Expenditure up to date .. 
Balance in Bank on 31-12-22 
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Rs. A. P. 

228 7 0 
45 4 0 

586 2 il 

485 4 6 


2,137 7 0 


308 15 0 


1,105 7 10 

4,897 0 3 
8,849 9 9 

13,746 10 Q 



Part II. The Meetings of the Conference. 

The following appreciation of the general work of the Conference 
has been prepared from notes supplied by the Presidents of the 
Sections. The Sections are dealt with in the order in which they 
appeared in the Programme : 

I* 

1. The Vedic Section was presided over bj^ Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. The Vedic Section unfortunately was one of the 

J t' 

poorest as regards original contributions, and owing to the fact that 
summaries had not been available for circulation, the too short 
period allowed for discussion was almost useless. The Veda and 
Avesta papers were taken alternately to ensure the continued interest 
of those attending. It is sincerely hoped that the Vedic Section 
will be more fully represented on subsequent occasions. Tire paper 
by V. P. Ramachandra Cliarlu on The Adhvciryu’s Duties was ap¬ 
preciated. It was written in Sanskrit in the Telegu character. 
Unfortunately the time was too short for more than extracts to be 
read. The paper on the Literary Strata in the Rr/veda by the Presi¬ 


dent will be found amongst the Proceedings. 


2 . 


The Section of Iranian Language and Literature. 


In the 


absence of Professor Turner some changes had to be made in the 
Presidents of the various Sections and Dr. J. J. Modi. B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E.j presided over this Section. It was decided that the Presi¬ 
dents of the Vedic and Iranian Sections should sit together and call 
for papers alternately from each Section. Dr. Modi having been 
asked to preside at the very last moment, had no time to prepare an 
elaborate address. But he offered a few remarks upon the importance 
of Avestic and Iranian studies to Indian scholars. 

The two papers of the President were extremely interesting in 
their detailed information. The one upon Alexander the Great 
evoked some discussion, specially in view of the fact that only one 
Arab writer has spoken evil of the great conqueror in strange con¬ 
trast to the universal execration poured upon him by the preceding 

C 

Pahlavi writers. The two papers by Prof. Taraporewala were also 
well received. In the first, Three passages from the Yasna, he sought 
to prove that the word Nighva occurring in one of them stood for 
the ancient Ninivah and he cited a number of geographical and 
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metiical reasons in favour of that interpretation. His other paper 
tried to prove that the six “ Holy Immortals 5 ’ of Zoroastrian Theo 



ness and importance, but that the second one (of the present dav) 
once occupied the first place as next to God Himself. The last 
papei on Caste system in the Avesta by Mr. B. K. Chatterjee was 


also an interesting contribution to the comparative study of this 
vsocial institution in the two great branches of the Aryan Stock. 

3. The Ethnology and Folklore Section, under the presidency of 

Kao Bahadur L. K. Ana-nth Krishna Iyer. B.A., L.T.. was opened 

with the Presidential Address on the Study of Anthropology in India : 

Its Importance and Necessity. The following papers were also 
read :— 


The Home of Ancient Hindus and their policy of Racial Fusion . 
By Dr. R. Shamasastry. B.A.. Ph.D. 

Offering of Human Sacrifices to the Water Spirits. By Mr S. C. 
Mitra. M.A. 

Sun ivorship. By Mr. Tarak Chandra Das. M.A. 

Indian Cultural and Racial Origins. By P. Mitra. Esq.. M.A. 

The Astronomy of the Mundas and their Star-Myths. By M. B. 
Bhaduri, Esq.. B.L. ,, 

The Gipsies and their spread of Indian culture. By B. Mookerjee, 
Esq., M.A. 

Disci Potlii or the Note-hook on the Anniversary of Deaths. By 
Dr. Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

The second sitting of the section was held on Wednesday, the 1st 
instant, when Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte read a paper on The Origin 
and Folk-lore of Mahgal-Candi, after which the following papers 
were read :— 

Autonomy and Expansion of the Village Pahcayet. By Dr. R. Iv. 
Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Some Bidl and Boar fights in India. By Khitischandra Sarkar, 
Esq., B.A. 

The Cult of Magadheswari. By R. K. Bhattacharya, Esq., B.A. 
Pre-historic Home of Man. By B. Roy, Esq. 


Twelve papers were read, and they were all interesting. A lively 
discussion took place after the perusal of every paper, in which the 
gentlemen present took part The attendance of the members was 
also fair. On the whole the section of Ethnology and Folklore, 
which met for the first time, was successful. 
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4. The paper in the Sanskrit and Prakrit Section regarded as of 
greatest merit by the President was on Dandin’s AvantisundanJeatha, 
by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. The President has given the following 
note:—‘‘ Dandin’s work has a preface, which like the one in Harsa- 
carita devotes a Molca to one of the preceding poets. These verses 
throw much light on the history of Kdvya literature in ancient 
India. Thus we get an account of Bharavl, a very welcome piece 
of information, for up to now nobody knew anything about him 
except that he has been mentioned in the Aihole Inscription. 
Bandin, the author, was related to him in the third degree. They 
both adorned the Courts of the Pallava kings of Kanci. In another 
paper entitled Vasubandhu or Subandhu by Mr. Rangaswami Saras- 
wati attempt has been made to prove that Subandhu was a poet 
in the Court of Candragupta Maurya whose son, Vindusara was a 
great admirer of him. He wrote a drama, Vdsavadatta, by name, in 
the acting of which Vindusara is said to have taken part. In 
another paper, Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya gives an account 
of Laksmanamanikya, Raja of Bhulua in Eastern Bengal, who was 
a patron of Sanskrit Literature and who entertained the Hindu 
princes assembled at Kuruksetra, at its re-establishment with per¬ 
formances of Sanskrit dramas. Mr. Sivaprasad Bhattacharva 
wrote a paper on The Popular Element in Classical Sanskrit Drama, 

and used materials from Sanskrit Rhetoric, Dramaturgy and Musical 

% 

works with cleverness and erudition. A paper of much higher 
merit is that by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganath Jha, M.A., 
M.L.A., on the historical and geographical information to be gleaned 
from the commentary by Medhatithi on Manu-Samhitd. Pandit Jha 
thought that Medhatithi belonged to Western India probably Kash¬ 
mir and flourished in the 8th or 9th centurv A D.” 

I' 

5. The Archaeology Section, under the presidency of Rao Baha¬ 
dur H. Krishna Shastri, B.A., held three sittings. Of the twenty- 
four papers, fifteen were read. Papers relating to ancient Indian 
Architecture attracted much attention and lively discussions kept 
up the interest of a large circle of scholars. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s A Voussoir from Pdtaliputra was a typical one in 
which the author, admitting it to be decidedly one of the Mauryan 
or pre-Maury an period by the polish it bore on its upper and lower 
carved surfaces and the three masons’ marks that were cut on 
its lower surface resembling Brahmi characters, wanted to prove 
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the stone to be one—probably the key-stone—of a circular arch of 
that period. The objections raised and the replies given to the 
questions by the author categorically, were clear and reasonable. 
Two other papers in w'hich similar vehement denunciation and 
arguments drew a large number of scholars into the ring of discus¬ 
sion were Mr. R. Chanda’s P alaeographic Tests and the Date oj 

Mr. B. C. Bhattacharj^a, 
and Mr. Kajc’s Discoveries at Haravan, Kashmere, The Prehistoric 
Paintings at Singhanpur and Mirzapur by Mr. Manoranjan Ghosh 
and the Indian Columns by Mr. P. K. Acharya were also papers 
of much interest. The origin of the Brahmi alphabet, a subject of 
long standing controversy was studied with scholarly acumen both 
by Mr. A. C. Das, the author of Rig-Vedic India and by Mr. R. N. 
Saha. Neither of them however referred to the pictorial hierogly¬ 
phics used in the Tantric literature traced- by Dr. Shamasastry to 
the very early period of the Atharvciveda. These hieroglyphics pro¬ 
perly analysed prove the indigenous origin of the Devanagari 
bet and with it also that of the Brahmi. Texts on Ancient Indian 
Painting, by Mr. Rangaswami Saraswati attracted attention of 
scholars though the Encyclopaediac nature of Somesvara’s Abhi- 
lasitdrthacintamani was already drawn attention to by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in his History of the Dekkan. The Identification of a 
Bharhut Bas-relief, by N. G. Mazumdar and the Identification of 
Avalolcite&vara Images, by Benaytosh Bhattacharya were good pro¬ 
ductions of intelligent research. A paper on The newly discovered 
Gahga copperplates of Mdrasimha of the 1 1th century A.D., by Rao 
Bahadur Narasimhacharya, was one of the few papers that never 
left a single point discussed in it without leaving on it the stamp of 
genuine historical scrutiny and scholarship. 

6. Out of the twenty-two papers presented to be read in the section 
dealing with Social and Religious History, five were taken as read, as 
the authors were not present. As to the rest, only summaries were 
read. As there were no controversial points in any of the papers, 
there was no discussion. Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D., presided. 

Among the papers read, three dealt with the literature on social 
and religious customs, two on marriage, five on ancient Indian 
polity, three on industry, economics and famine relief, two on the 
spread of Hindu culture and civilization, one on Vaisnavism in 
Kamarupa and one on the Armed Ascetics of Ancient India. 



Kharavela, The Benares School of Sculpture by 
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Professor Farquhar’s paper on armed ascetics of India was very- 
interesting. Though now almost forgotten, it is a historical fact 
that the Kapalika and Bhairava orders of ascetics armed themselves 
and regarded human sacrifice as an indispensable religious practice 
enjoined upon them. Equally interesting was Mr. Sarat Chandra 



larupa. 


The interesting 


Goswami’s paper on Vaisnavism in 
fact brought to light in this paper is the grafting of a new religion 
on an old stem to humour the people with the belied' that their 
change is merely a growth : with the substitution of Vaisnavism 

f 

for Buddhism by Sahkaradev in Kamarupa or Assam, the images of 
Buddha began to be worshipped as those of Visnu. In his interest¬ 
ing paper on Marriage Laws and Regulations under the Peshwas, Dr. 
Surendranath Sen has shown how bv executive orders the Peshwas 

I* 

succeeded in legalising illegitimate marriages and births in the land 
of Maharastra. Though the spread of the Hindu spiritual and 
religious culture in India and abroad, as expounded by Mr. Narendra- 
nath Law and I)r. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, is an admitted historical 
fact, the Doctor’s endeavour to attribute the spread of the Vasudeva 
or Krsna cult in the south to the Andhakas of the Yadus depends 
upon the doubtful philological identity of the word Andhaka with 
the Tamil word Ander. Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari’s paper on some 
glimpses in ancient Tamil polity is an important contribution on the 

. As some of the political ideas, especially the four U-padhas 
or tests of character taught in the KuruL an ancient Tamil work 
(1st or 2nd century A.D.), are all borrowed from the Arthusdslra, 
it cannot be denied that the ancient Tamils owed many of their 
political ideas to the Aryans. No less important are the papers 
presented by Mr. Pramathanatha Bancrji on Machiavelism in Ancient, 
Indian 'Polity and by Mr. Hemachandra Ray on Elements of Slate 
Socialism in Kautilya. The one deals with the theory of the ex¬ 
pedient or the end justifying the means. It is a theory which was 
upheld and preached by the ancient Mltnamsakas in support of their 
immolation of sacrificial victims to secure a happy berth in Svarga and 
which is not even now dead. The other points in vivid colours the 
picture of the unlimited state interference with individual liberty. 
Mr. Narayanachandra Banerjee’s paper on Governmental Ideals of 
Ancient India, on the other hand, is an endeavour to prove the 
existence in ancient India of a benevolent patriarchical form of 
government. The titles of other papers read by Messrs. S. V. 
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Visvanath, P. V. Kane, S. N. Muzumdar and P. C. Bagchi and others 
are too significant to need an explanatory foreword. 

7. The Section of Philosophy and Religion, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A.. held its sitting from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., on Monday, the 30th January, 1922. As set forth in the 
printed provisional and supplementary programmes placed in the 
hands of the Chairman, this Section has to deal with fifteen papers; 


and 


before 


Sanskrit on the Philosophy of the Bhagavadgild, by Brahmasri N. S. 
Anantakrishna Sastri, Vedantavisarada. of the Calcutta University-, 
was allowed to be added to the list. Of the sixteen papers to be 
read, Nos. 6 and 7 in the printed programme on the Nyaya of 

r — 

Bhasarvajha and on the Theory of knowledge from the Indian Sastras 
were not actually forthcoming. As Mr. P. K. Code, Svvami Virup- 
aksha Wodeyar, Mr. Susil Kamar Maitra and Mr. M. Iiiriyanna 
(who sent two papers) did not attend the Conference, the contents 
of their papers, five in all were briefly indicated by the Chairman 
on the basis of the summaries sent by the respective authors. The 
remaining nine papers were actually read before the meeting by 
their respective authors. In the case of some papers, a brief dis¬ 
cussion of certain relevant questions also followed. The papers of 
(1) the Chairman, (2) Mr. M. Hiriyanna, (3) Mr. Mirashi, (4) Mr. S. C. 

t 

Roy and (5) Mr. Vidhusekhara Sastri were particularly appreciated 
for the suggestive lines of research pursued and the valuable facts 
set forth therein. The papers placed before the Section of Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion dealt with a variety of valuable and interesting 
subjects that could, broadly speaking, be brought under the follow¬ 
ing general heads :—(1) textual criticism of the basic texts of the 
philosophy of Bhakti and Vedanta ; (2) the history of the Purva- 
mimamsd ; (3) estimative elucidations of the metaphysical and ethi¬ 
cal aspects of the religion and philosophy of the Vedanta system ; 
and (4) Hindu ethics. It would be felt somewhat strange that the 
Section of Philosophy and Religion in the Calcutta Oriental Con¬ 
ference, happened to miss the subject of Nyaya, which has such 
glorious associations with Navadvipa in Bengal. The strength of the 
audience during the sitting of the Section was fairly good and 
ranged from twenty to nearly forty. The Chairman of the Section 
delivered an address with particular reference to the contents of his 
paper on the Prabhakara School of Purva-mlmamsa and closed the 
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sitting of the Section at 1 p.m., with pertinent observations on the 
work achieved. 

S. In the Section of Philology, the President-elect being absent. 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala took the chair. The President reserved his 
Presidential speech to the end, when he gave a brief outline of the 
work to be done in India as regards the study of Linguistics. The 
paper submitted by the President-elect,on The loss of Vowel Alternation 
in Indo-Aryan was a very interesting one tracing the phenomena 
known generally as Ablaut and Vowel gradation from the earliest 
records up to the modern vernaculars of modern India. Mr. Diva- 
tia’s paper (which was read by Mr. Dhruva) was also a carefully 
worked out paper but the President disagreed with some of the 
important points raised by it. The paper by Mr. Saileswar Sen on 
The Kol Language was a new matter to most of the people present 
there and it was put in an interesting manner as well. That on the 
Khasi Language dealt with the wealth of Persian loan-words in that 
language and incidentally pointed out the immense cultural influence 
of Islam in oivilising the border tribes. The paper of Mr. Charan- 
das Chatterjee tracing some Sinhalese words was also a good contri¬ 
bution in the hitherto untouched field of work and evoked some in¬ 
teresting discussion. Dr. Woollier of Lahore exhibited a few speci¬ 
men pages of the MS. of a new dictionary of the Panjabi language 
which is now undertaken by the scholars at Lahore. Mr. Shahidulla 

of Dacca submitted two papers of which the Sanskrit version of the 

/ 

Parsipolis inscription of Darius was a remarkable achievement. The 
paper of Mr. T. Rajagopala Rao on The South Indian stem of the 
Indo-Germanic Group was startling in its title as well as its contents. 
But it was nevertheless well worked out and promises to open 
out an entirely new line of research in Dravidian Linguistic origins. 
The two papers of the President too were well received. That on 
Sanskrit Compounds sought to prove that the development of 
the terrible long compounds in Classical Sanskrit was the result 
of the working of the natural tendency in language development 
from synthesis to analysis. In Sanskrit this natural tendency 
was stiffled on account of the rigid rules of Panini’s Grammar. 
His second paper on Contamination endeavoured to give a more 
extended meaning to the term than is given by Paul, as well as to 
arrange the various varieties of this phenomenon on a systematic 
basis. 
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9. Anagarika Dharniapal presided over the Section dealing with 
Buddhism, and he has furnished the following note : 

“ It became clear to my mind the importance of the Buddhist 
Section in the Oriental Conference held in Calcutta, when I listened 
to the several papers read before the Section. A clear presentation 
of Buddhist views by competent scholars would be helpful in remov¬ 
ing the errors that are commonly accepted by the intelligent people 
of India in as. much as they are unable to distinguish the principles 
of the Middle Doctrine promulgated by the Blessed One, the Buddha, 
from the extreme ascetic views of Jainism. The remark was made 
that the Oriental Conference was not sufficiently advertised to bring 
a large number of people. The educational view of the Conference 
should 'be considered, and every effort should be made to arouse the 
interest ofjhe people in the analysis of religious beliefs. The Exec¬ 
utive Committee, I venture to suggest, should begin operations at 
least six months before the sessions begin and should write to scholars 
in distant countries to send in their theses to be read at the Con¬ 
ference. An Advisory Council may be established with members in 
different countries in Asia who shall be in communication with the 
Secretaries. The holding of Religious Conferences in India is not a 
new idea for we read in the Pali Suttas that such Conferences were 


held 2500 years ago. 


Life of 


a Religious Conference held under the patronage of King Harsa is 
given. We are told that a Religious Conference was held in the 
reign of Akbar. It is hoped that under the enlightened and toler¬ 
ant rule of England, India will have annual Conferences in the future, 
and it was a joy to me that Buddhism after seven centuries of obli¬ 
vion, had a place at the Conference. I venture to suggest that at 
the next Conference there should be papers on Oriental Christianity, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shintoism and Judaism read by competent 
scholars, such religions having had their origin in Asia. 

10. The Science Section, presided over by Rai Bahadur Jogesh 
Chandra Rai Vidvanidhi, is to be congratulated on the variety of 
topics discussed. One paper related to Mensuration; three to Astro¬ 
nomy; two to Mechanics or Engineering; and one each to Civil 

r 

Engineering. Metallurgy of Iron, Surgery, Botany. 

Some of the papers were very valuable. For instance apart from 
its antiquarian interest, street planning as carried on in ancient times 
in Indian environment is of practical value to us now when town 
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planning is in demand. The paper on the metallurgy of iron showed 
the advanced state of the art of iron smelting and forging at the time 

of Kaniska. 

It was, however, a matter for regret that the audience was very 
small, too small indeed for an All-India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars, for a seat of a large University which has Faculty of an¬ 
cient Indian culture and civilisation, and for the metropolis of India. 

A 

Some of the papers were no doubt highly technical, yet I was con¬ 
strained to observe in the concluding portion of my’address that 
scientific subjects have less attraction than literary ones. There 
was another factor. The Science Section met on the 5th and the 
last dav of the Conference, when manv scholars had left Cal- 

cutta. 


11. The Arabic and Persian Section held its session on January 
31st, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. The attendance was 
not as large as might have been expected, only some fifty members 
being present. The session was opened by an address from the Presi¬ 
dent which was much appreciated. The President has furnished the 
following note : 

“ Dr. Modi’s paper was highly interesting but owing to the short¬ 
ness of time allotted for each paper it was only possible for the 
author of this paper to read more than a small portion of it even 
with an extension of ten minutes, and this was only sufficient for 
Dr. Modi to give his audience a brief sketch of the subject. The 
paper will how'ever be published and will be a valuable} contribution 

to the subject of the influence of Eastern upon Western literature. 

% 

The title of Mr. M. A. Shustery’s paper was perhaps misleading 
as nothing in it throws any new light upon the History of Sufiism 
properly so-called. Dr. Saha’s paper, it was considered, hardly 
offered any satisfactory evidence of the proposition put forward by 
its author. Mr. Khuda Bakhsh’s paper, on the New World of Islam 
was interesting, but suffered, in the same way as Dr. Modi’s paper, 
from insufficient time to do justice to its subject. Mr. Hafiz Nazir 
Ahmad’s paper was listened to with interested attention. The paper 
by Maulavi Abdul Latif raised a question of primary importance, 
and his criticisms of existing methods of teaching and the system 
of examinations in Arabic and Persian were just and trenchant. 
The paper deserved to elicit a discussion which was however denied 


to it for some unaccountable reason. 


Professor Tritton’s paper on 


Life in Yemen was interesting and should be published.” 
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12. The President of the Ancient Geography Section, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law, has furnished the following note: 

:c There were not many papers on Ancient Geography before the 
Conference but I was favourably impressed with the net result of the 
contributions contained in the seven papers read under my presi¬ 
dency. Mr. feurendra Nath Mazumdar Shastri, formerly Lecturer 
in Ancient Geography to the Calcutta University, showed that 
Hindu Geographers include what we call to-day Further India, in 
their limits of the Bharata-varsa. This was a paper on Hindu Geo¬ 
graphy proper. I hope, as I said in my presidential address, atten¬ 
tion of scholars is more pointedly drawn to the examination of the 
method and scheme of Hindu Geographers. Dr. Majumdar of the 
Dacca University dealt with the identification of the mountain 
called the Suktimat in the Pur anas. He identified it with the Sulei¬ 
man Range on philological and topographic grounds. The author 
was supported by Mr. Harita K. Deb who also had independently 
come to the same conclusion; Dr. Raychaudhuri, on the other 
hand, contested the conclusion on the authority of inscriptional 
evidence. In my opinion the philological equation is untenable ; 
yet the proposed identification is not without value. It is a good 
working hypothesis; the point is not concluded. Eai Bahadur 
Dayaram Sahani, and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Superintendents, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, gave two notes on two localities mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. Mr. Dikshit established his identification conclusively and 
Mr. Sahani also seemed to be convincing. These papers were ex¬ 
amples of devotion to working out details. Mr. Chakravarti of the 
Presidency College brought forward a piece of evidence proving that 
once—necessarily in pre-Buddhan times—Anga included Magadha by 
conquest. Mr. D. N. Sen, Principal, B.N. College, Patna, discussed 
the topography of ancient Rajagrha with reference to Buddhist 
sites with a wealth of personal knowledge. One point in his paper 
stood out for its general importance. He showed from an ancient 
text Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, really repaired and strengthened 
the ‘ New Rajagrha,’ he was not its builder as stated by Dr. Rhys 
Davids. This adds to our knowledge the fact that the new Rajgir 
of th.6 Buddhist texts, the fort which is in ruins near the Inspection 
Bungalow at Rajgir, really belongs to a period before Ajatasatru 
and the Buddha. Mr. Chakladar, Lecturer to the Calcutta University, 
discussed the colonization of Bengal in Vedic times. His thesis was 
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assailed by the scholars of Bengal and a lively controversy followed. 
A young scholar read a paper on Ancient Bengal. The discussions 
were carried on in a very scholarly way and the desire of the 
members to reach truth and nothing but truth was most impressive 
Scholars were very critical and tended rather on the side of scepti¬ 
cism than on the authority of the authors in accepting their theses.” 



Part III. Conclusion. 


1. At the next Conference it would be wise to insist on scholars 
submitting summaries a month at least beforehand, so that these can 
be printed and* circulated. This procedure would add immensely 
to the interest taken in and value of discussions. The time allowed 
for papers should also be extended where necessary and it would 
be better to leave a discretion in the matter to the President of the 
Section and to leave it to him to arrange for extra sittings whenever 


necessary. 

2. Since the Conference was held the following actions have 
been taken : 

1. According to Resolution No. 6 of the General Meeting of 
the Conference {vide p. cv) an application has been sent to 
the Federation of Inter-allied Societies for affiliation, 
through Prof. Sylvain Levi. 

ii. Mr. W. R. Gourlay was deputed to represent the Conference 

in the last sitting of the Federation of Inter-allied Societies- 

V 

iii. A Draft-constitution of the Conference has been drawn up 

according to Resolution No. 8 of the General Meeting of the 
Conference (vide p. evi). 

The work of seeing the proceedings through the Press has been 
supervised by Babu Tarak Chandra Das, M.A., and the Committee 
are greatly indebted to him for his devotion to this duty. 


3. The Secretaries and the Assistant Secretaries desire to record 
their gratitude to all the members for the courtesy shown to them. 
The readiness of the members to overlook all deficiencies, and to 
co-operate in making the Conference a success, made their duties 
very light, and they will always look back with feelings of pleasure 
to the work they did together for the Second Oriental Conference. 


D 
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Presidents of Sections 


Vedic 

99 • « 
Iranian Language and Literature 

Ethnology and Folk-lore 


Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. J. J. Modi, 
BA., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananthkrish- 


Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature 
Archaeology 


na Iyer, B.A., L.T., F.R.A.I. 

Mahamaho padhy ay a Haraprasad 

Sastri. M.A., F.A.S.B., C.I.E. 

Rao Bahadur H Krishna Sastri. 
B.A. 


Political History and Chronology 

Social and Religious History 
Philosophy and Religion 

Philology 

Buddhism 
Sciences 

Persian and Arabic 
Ancient Geography 


Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, 
M.A. 

Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
M.A. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. B.A., 
Ph.D. 

The Anagarika Dharmapal. 

Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra 
Rai, Vidyanidhi, M.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. S. Ranking, 
M.A., M.D. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.- 
cit-Law. 


Senate House, College Square. 

Saturday , January 28 th. 

11 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Opening Address by His Excellency the 
Patron. 

Welcome Address by the President of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee. 

Election of the President of the Conference. 

Presentation of the Report of the First Oriental Conference. 
Presidential Address. 
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3 p.m. to 5 p.m.—Visit to the Nahar Collections of Oriental Art 
(Kumer Sing Hall, 46, Indian Mirror Street). 

5-30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m.—Visit to the Banglya Sahitya Parisat 
(243-1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta). 


Sunday, January 29th. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

(1) Vedic Section. 

(2) Iranian Section. 


A re h aeology Sec tion. 

Ethnology and Folk-lore Section. 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature Section. 
2-30 p.m to 5 p.m.—Steamer trip from Chandpal Ghat. The 
steamer, “Buckland,” starts from Chandpal Ghat, arrives at 
Royal Botanical Gardens at 3-30 p.m. 

-30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m.—Halt at Botanical Garden. Returns 

4-30 p.m.; arrival at Chandpal Ghat a t 5 p.m. Tea on board 
the steamer. 


3 


Monday , January 30 Ih. 

10 a.m to 1 p.m.—Archaeology Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m —Political History and Chronology Section. 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Social and Religious History Section. 


10 a.m. to 1 pan.—Philosophy and Religion Section. 

2-30 p.m. to 7-30 pan.—Visit to the Exhibition of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art (Samavaya Buildings. 0, Hogg Street). 
2-30 p.m. to 4-30 pan.—Visit to the Indian Museum. 

9-30 p.m.—His Excellency the Governor’s Evening Party 
(Government House). 


Tuesday, January 31 si. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Philology Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Buddhist Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Arabic and Persian Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Ancient Geography Section. 

2-30 p.m. to 4 p.m.—Visit to the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

4- 30 p.m.—Tea. (Place—Calcutta University Institute Hall, 
Top Floor). 

5- 15 p.m, to 7-45 p.m.—Indian Musical Entertainments. (Uni¬ 
versity Institute Hall, Ground Floor). 
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8 p.m. to 9 p.m.—Sanskrit Drama —Mrcchakatika by the Sans¬ 
krit Maliamandala. 


Wednesday, February 1st. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Political History and Chronology Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

(1) Social and Religious History Section. 

(2) Ethnology and Eolk-lore Section. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m.—Science Section. 

10 a.m. to 2 p.m.—Archaeology Section. 

3 p.m. to 5 jD.m.—General Meeting. 

5- 30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m.—Lantern Lecture on the Ancient. Cave 
Temples oj India, by B. C. Bhattacharya. Esq., M.A. (Place 

Senate House, Calcutta). 

6- 30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m.—Lantern Lecture on Child Training on 
Ancient Lines, by Prof. R. K. Kulkarni. (Place—Senate 
House, Western Hall). 

9-15 p.m.—Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1, Park Street). 


Vedic Section. 

President-. —Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. Literary Strata in the Rgveda. By S. K. Belvalkar. 

2. Chronology and Aryanism with special reference to Vedic 

Origins, Racial and Cultural. By H. Bruce Hannah. 

3. Vyusti or the Vedic New Year’s Day. By R. Shamasastry. 

4. Mitra Mithra. Bv S. K. Hodivala. 

4 * 

5. The Dialogue between Yama and Ya-mi in the Rgveda com¬ 

pared with Mashya and Mashyani in the Bruddehish. By 
A. K. Vesavala. 

6. The Adhvaryu’s Duties: Prescription and Practice. By 

V. P. Ramachandra Chari u. 

7. Errors and Imperfections of Sayan a as a Bhasyakara, By 

S. V. Venkatesvara Ayer. 

8? 'Vedic Mantras as explained by Durgadas Lahiri. By Prama- 

thanath Sanyal. 

9. The word Ahura in Sanskrit and the home of the Gobhilas. 

By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 
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Section of Iranian Language and Literature. 

President Dr. J. J. Mom, B A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

1. Three Passages from the Yasna. By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

2. The Doctrine of Karma from the Zoroastrian point of view. 

Bv J. J. Modi. 

V 

3. Alexander the Great and the devastation of the ancient liter¬ 

ature of the Parsis. By J. J. Modi. 

4. The Amesha Spentas. By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

5. A Note oil some Foreigners who stealthily saw the Parsi 

Tower of Silence from within. By R. N. Munshi. 

6. The Persian Rivavats of the Parsis and the Smrtis of the 

^ « 

Hindus and the Talmud of the Hebrews. By J. J. Modi. 

Ilf 

7. Caste System in the A vesta. By B. K. Chatterjee. 

Section of Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

President :— Rao Bai-iadur L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer, 

B. A., L.T., F.R A.I. 

1. The Home of Ancient Hindus and their Policy of Racial 

Fusion. By R. Shaniasastry. 

2. On some vestiges of the custom of offering Human sacrifices 

to the Waterspirits. By Saratchandra Mitra. 

3. Sun-worship in Eastern India. By Tarakchanclra Das. 

4. The Suvacanu-vrata: One of the female folk-rites prevalent 

in Bengal. By Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

5. .Indian Cultural and Racial Origins. By Panchanan Mitra. 

6. Divorce. By S. S. Mehta. 

7. Pre-Vedic Civilisation and the Influence of the Yedic Civilisa¬ 

tion thereon. By S. V. Ketkar. 

S. The Astronomy of the Mundas and their associated Star 

Myths. By Manindra Bhusan Bhaduri. 

9. Gipsies and the spread of Indian Culture. By Bhoodeb 

Mookerjee. 

10. The Origin and Folk-lore of Mahgaicandl. By Rai Bahadur 

B. A. Gupte. 

11. Importance of and Necessity for the Study of Anthropology 

in India. By L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer. 

Some Bull and Boar Fights from India. By Kskitischandra 
Sarkar. 


12. 
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13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


Disa-Pothi or the Book of Anniversaries of Deaths. By J. J. 
Modi. 

The Prehistoric Home of Man. Bv Binodbehari Pioy. 

The Autonomy and Expansion of Village Pancayet. By 
R. K. Mukherji. 

On Two New Types of Accumulation Droll. By Sarat- 
chandra Mitra. 

The Cult of Magadlieswari in Chittagong. By Rajendra- 
kumar Bhattacharva. 


Section of Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature. 


President :—Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Haraprasad 

Sastri. M.A., F.A.S.B.. C.I.E. 

1. Kalidasa and Hinduism. B} r C. Venkataramanavar. 

2. Medhatithi as revealed in his Manubhasya. ByMahamaho- 

padhyaya Ganganath Jha. 

The Sanskrit Language and Literature. By Sat vend riya 


O 

O. 


0 . 


Q 

•lJ • 


10 . 


Chowdhurv. 




4. The Date of Mrcchako 


a from Astrological Data. By 


Jvotisli Chandra Ghatak. 

Avantisundarlkatha of Dandin. By M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

6. Maglia on the Bhinna-sadja. By V. V. Sovani. 

7, Kalidasa. By Khirod Bihari Chatterjee. 

S. Aesthetic Function in Sanskrit Literature. By Shrinivasa Rao. 

Vasubandhu or Subandhu. By Rangaswami Sarasvati. 

The Chronological order of Kalidasa’s Works. By R. D. 
Karmarkar. 

11. A Note on the Jaina Classical Sanskrit Literature. By P. C. 


Nahar. 

12. The World-poet Kalidas was a Bengali 


Bv Manmatha Nath 


Bhattacharvva. 


13. Sidelights from the Dhammapada on the Origin and Growth 

of Poetrv in Indian Literature. Bv B. M. Barua. 

14. A note on the Popular Element of the Classical Sanskrit 


* 


15. 


Drama By Sivaprasad Kavyatirtha. 

The Storv of Rsi Anl-Mandavva. By N. B. Utgikar 


• * 


16. The Long lost Sanskrit Vidvasundar. By Sailendranath 


Mitra. 
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A Forgotten Family of Royal Poets in East Bengal. 
Dineschandra Bhattacharyva. 

• i' 



Section of Archaeology. 

.President Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, B.A. 


1. Pre-historic Paintings of Siughanpur and Mir zap ur and other 

Researches. By Monoranjan Ghosh. 

2. Art of Writing in Ancient India. By Abinash Chandra Das. 

3. The General Development of Hindu Iconology. By S. V. 

Venkatesvara Aver. 

4. A Voussoir from Pataliputra. By IC. P. Jayaswal. 

5. Dravidian and Aryan Elements in Indian Art. By Sir John 

Marshall. 

6. Indian Columns. By P. K. Acharva. 

7. Palaeographic Tests and the Date of Kliaravela. By Rama- 

prasad Chanda. 

8. Evolution of Vajrapani. By N. G. Majumdar. 

9. The Benares School of Sculpture. By Brindavan Chandra 


10 . 


Bhattacharyya. 


The Mitra Coins of Magadha. By S. V. 


Venkatesvara Ayer. 


Li. Nalanda Copperplate grant of Devapala. By Hirananda 

Sastri. 

12. Texts on Ancient Indian Painting. By Rangasvvami Sara- 

swati. 


13. The Land system in accordance with Epigraphic Records. 

By K. M. Gupta. 

14. Daudig Copperplate Inscription of Kasasati, Sakabda 1725. 

By K. M. Gupta. 

15. Some old Maratha Gold Coins. By R. Srinivasa Raghava 

Ayengar. 

16. Asoka’s Dhammalipis. By Harit Krishna Dev. 

17. Archaeology and Ancient History. By A. Ghose. 

18. Identification of a Bharhut Bas-relief. By N. G. Majumdar. 

19. Samoli Inscripts of Gohila Siladitya. By Ram Karan. 

20. Identification of Avalokitesvara Images. By Benavatosh 

Bhattacharya. 

21. Kedarpur Copperplate of Srlcandra. By Haridas Mitra. 

22. Origin of Alphabet. By R. N. Saha. 
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23. 

24. 


Harvan Excavations. By Ramchandra Kak. 

A Few Notes on Kashmir from an Antiquarian Point of View. 

Bv J. J. Modi. 

%• 


Section of Political History and Chronology. 

President Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaohar. M.A. 

1. Sources of Indian History from Telegu Literature. By 

Vanguri Subba Row. 

2. Connection of Malloi (of Alexander) and Mallani of Mar war. 

By Bisheshvar Nath Reu. 

3. Ancient Goa. By A. D. Braganza Pereira. 

4. The Order of Succession of the Later Imperial Guptas. By 

Hemchandra R aychaudhurv. 

5. On the Identification of Meru uprooted by the 
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King Indra III. By Surendra Nath Majumdar Sastri. 

6. The Epithet of Samudragupta ( Cirotsannd&vumedhaharta ). 

By D. B. Dishkalkar. 

7. The First Year of Toramana’s Rule in Central India. By 

D. B. Dishkalkar. 

8. The Brahman Kingdom of the Deccan. By T. N. Snbra* 


manium. 


9. Determination of the Epoch of the Parganait Era. By N. 

K. Bhattasali. 

10. Arvan Colonisation of Eastern India. By Iiaranchandra 

Chakladar. 

11. Saka-Pahlava Dynasties of Northern India. By Harit 

Krishna Deb. 

12. A Glimpse into the Pallava History. By R. Gopalan. 

13. Origins of some South Indian Dynasties. By Rangaswami 

Sarasvati. 

14. The Ethics of Calukya Vikramaditya Vi’s accession and 

vindication of his character. By r A. Venkataramayya. 

15. Historical Basis and Model for Kalidasa s description of 

Raghu’s Conquest. By R. G. Basak. 

16. The Origin of the Sena Kings. By R. 0. Majumdar. 


Western 


By R. Narasimhaohar. 

18. The Chronology of the Maukharls. By K. N. Dikshit. 

19. Glimpses of the Mauryan Invasions in Tamil Literature. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
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22 . 






4. 

5. 

6 . 
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8 . 

0 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
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The Place of Videha in Ancient and Mediaeval India. By 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

A Note oil the Kushana Kings. By Dayaram Salmi. 

N> 

The Jats of Hariana (Hissar, Rohtak and Karnul). By K 
R. Qanungo. 

The use of Cycles of Recurrence in Chronological Investiga¬ 
tion. Bv L. D. Svvami Kannu Pillai. 


Section of Social and Religious History. 
President :—Dr. R. Si-iamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 


The Tantravartika and the Dliarmasastra Literature. 

% 

P. V. Kane. 



On the Interpretation of a passage of Manusamhita. By 
Surendra Nath Majumdar. 

A Dissertation on the Earliest Stratum in the Development 
of the Jaina Canonical Literature. By Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi. 

Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Industrial Life. By S. V. 
Vishwanath. 

Famine Relief in Ancient India. By S. V. Vishwanath. 
Position of Brahmana in Kautiiya. By Hemchandra Ray. 

Economic Culture as depicted in Valmlki’s liamayana. By 
J. N. Samaddar. 


Elements of State Socialism in Kautiiya. By Hemchandra 
Ray. 

An Interesting Folk Movement and the light it throws on 
Indian Culture. By S. Krishnaswami Aivangar. 

The Evolution of Marriage Ritual in Ancient India. By 

Nareschandra Sen Gupta- 

Governmental Ideals of Ancient India. By Narayan Chandra 
Banerjee. 

Marria.ge Laws and Regulations under the Pesliwas. B'y 
Surendra Nath Sen. 

Machiavellism in Ancient Indian Polity. By Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee. 

The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and the Interpretation 
of their Civilisation. By Narendra Nath Law. 

Some Glimpses of Ancient Tamil Polity, Ideal and Real. By 
C. S. Srinivasachari. 
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16. 

17. 

18 . 









6 . 

7. 




Vaisnavism in Kamrupa. By Sarat Chandra Goswami. 
Manners and Customs of the Liechavis. Bv Bimalacharan 
Law. 

Female Education in Ancient India. By Bhababibhuti 
Vidyabhusan. 

Patria Potestas in Ancient India. Bv Nirmalehandra Chat- 

4 .' 

terjee. 

Kautilya’s Place in the History of Hindu Political Theory. 
By Upendranath Ghosal. 

The Armed Ascetics of Ancient India. By J. N. Farquhar. 


Section of Philosophy and Religion. 
President :—Prof. S. Kdppuswami Sastri, M.A. 


Prabhakara School of Karma Mlmamsa. By S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. 

The Traditional Author of the Vedanta Sutras—Badarayana 
or Krsna Dvaipayana. By V. V. Mirashi. 

The Bhaktisutras of Narada and the Bhagavadglta. By 
P. K. Gode. 

Theory of Interpolations in the Bhagavadglta as held by 
Prof. R. Garbe and other Western Scholars. By S. C. 
Boy. 

Religion and Belief in the Arthasastra. By Narayan Chandra 
Banerjee. 

Nyaya of Bhasarvajna. By Visvanath P. Vaidya. 

Theory of Knowledge from Indian Sastras. By Srinivas 
Rao. 

Gaudapadakarika on the Mandukya Upanisad. By Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastri. 

On Visistadvaita Philosophy. By Swami Virupaksha 
Wodeyer. 

Two old Vedantins. By M. Hirivanna. 

v 

The Psychological Basis of Hindu Ethics. By Sushil 
Kumar Maitra. 


The Ethics of the Upanwads. By M. Hiriyanna. 

Badha is the centre of World-religion. By M. N. Bhatta- 
charyya. 
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The Bhakti Doctrine in the Saudi] ya Sutra. By B. M. Hama. 

« • %' « 1 

The Date of the Purvamlmamsa Sutra By Abhavkumar 

• • • * 

Guha. 

Philosophy of the Bhagavadglta. By N. S. Anantakrislma 


Sastri. 


Section of Philology. 


President :—Dr. I. J. S. Taraporiswala, B.A., Ph.D. 

The Influence of Bengali on the Mon-language of Indo- 
Burma. Bv Shew Zan Aung. 

c/ O 

The South Indian Stem of the Jndo-Germanic Group. By 
T. Raj'agopala Rao. 

A note on the guttural (Kh) sound of the cerebral sibilant (s). 
By N. B. Divatia. 

On some unexplained forms in Sanskrit. By Amrita Row. 

The loss of Vowel Alternation in Indo-Aryan. Bv R. L. 
Turner. 

A note on Sanskrit Compounds. By 1. J. S. Taraporo- 
wala. 

The Etymologies of kubha, lagh, gevaya, etc., in the Inscrip¬ 
tions of As oka. By Md. Shahidullah. 

Analogical changes in the Noun Declension in the successive 

changes of the Aryan Language. By Md. Shahidullah. 
Contamination in Language. By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

The Kol Language. By Saileswar Sen. 

Some Sinhalese words traced. By Oharandas Chatterjee. 


Buddhist Section. 

President :—The Anagarika Dharmapal, Esq. 

Pali Nirutthi. By Kodaguda Upasena Thero. 

Religion of Asoka. By Manoranjan Ghosh. 

The Historical Study of the Terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hina- 
yana.’ By Id. Kimura. 

Traces of Canakyaniti in Tibetan Vi nay a. By Johan Van 
Manen. 

Historical Significance of the terms Hinayana and Mahayana. 
By B. M. Barua. 

The internal forces in the Spread of Buddhism. By Nali- 
naksa Dutt. 
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The Mangalasutta and the Rock Edicts of Asoka. By Sailen- 
dranath Mitra. 

Jataka Stories in the Dasakumarcarita. Bv Nilmani Chakra- 
var t v. 


Science Section. 


President :— Rai Bahadur Jogeschandra Rai, M.A., 

Vx dyanidh r. 

# 

Streets and tlieir Planning in Ancient India. By Binodbihari 
Datta. 

Aviation in Ancient India. By Umacharan Banerjee. 

The Astronomical Consideration of the Jataka of Rama. Bv 

1 - 

Ram Chandra Charlu. 

The Irrigation Works in Northern India in Ancient Times. 
Bv D. B. Dishkalkar. 

f 

On the different Sulba Sutras By N K. Majumdar. 

On Laghu-manasam of Munjala. By N. K. Majumdar. 
Precession in Hindu Astronomy. By Paresprasad Majumdar. 
Hindu Almanac Reform. By Satkari Chatterjee. 

A flying story in the Pali Commentary. By B. M. Barua. 
Difficult Labour and its Treatment according to the ancient 
Hindu Phvsieians. By Ekendra Nath Ghosh. 


Arabic and Persian Section. 


President-. — Lieut.-Col. G. S. Ranking, M.A., M.D. 

History of Sufism. Bv Md. Abbas Shusteri. 

The Influence of the Persian Poet Hafiz on German Poet 
Goethe. By J. J. Modi. 

Discovery of America by the Arabs from the evidences of 

•• 

Koran. By R. N. Saha. 

The New World of Islam. By S. Khuda Buksh. 

Criticism on the teaching of Arabic and Persian in Indian 
Universities. By A. M. M. Latif. 

Yemen in the 17th Century. By A. S. Tritton. 

Humayun and the Rajput princes. By K. R. Qanungo. 
Note on the Library of A. Rahim Khan Khanan, the First 
Prime Minister of the Emperor Akbar. By Hafiz Nazir 

Ahmad. 
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Ancient Geography Section. 

President :—K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

1. Rajagrha in the Buddhist Scriptures. By D. N. Sen. 

2. The Localities mentioned in the Vallabhi plates. By D. B. 

Dishkalkar. 

3. Some notes on the Ancient Geography of Tndia. By Suren- 

dra Nath Mazumdar, Sastri. 

4. Geography of Ancient Bengal. By Anubhuti Bhattacharya. 

5. The Identity of Suktiman Mountain. By B. 0. Majum- 

dar. 

6. On the localities mentioned in the Bhandaka plates of Krs- 

By K. N. Dikshit, 

7. Political Divisions of India long before the Rise of Buddhism. 

By Nilmani Chakravarti. 



General Meeting—Topics for discussion. 

1. “Sanskritic Studies.” By Rai Bahadur Lalitmohan Chatter- 


2 


3. 


jee. 


“On a Uniform Braille System for Indian Vernaculars by 
Prof. P. M. Advani.” By I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

“A scheme for a simplified phonetic script for Bengali by a 
Committee consisting of Sir G. A. Grierson and others.” 
By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

4, " A proposal to open a numismatic section in the next Con¬ 
ference.” By K. N. Diksit. 
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Proceedings and Transactions 

Second Oriental Conference. 
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The Second Oriental Conference met at the Senate House in Col¬ 
lege Square, Calcutta, on Saturday the 28th January at 11 a.m. 
There was an attendance of between 400 and 500 delegates, mem¬ 
bers of the Reception Committee and friends. 

The President, Professor Sylvain Levi, arrived at 10-45 a.m.. and 
was received by the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (Chairman of 
the Reception Committee), b\ r the Conveners of the different Sub- 
Committees, and by the Secretaries. His Excellency the Governor, 
the Patron of the Conference, arrived ten minutes later, and was 
conducted by the President and the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee to the platform'. Many distinguished individuals sup¬ 
ported the President on the platform, including the Maharaja 

Manindra Chandra Nandi, K.C.I.E., of Cassimbazar; Mr. P. J. 

Hartog, OI.E., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca, and 
Rava Yatindra Nath Ohaudhuri. 


His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshav, the Patron of the Con¬ 
ference, in opening the Second Oriental Conference said : 

* 

•• 

“ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me the greatest possible satisfaction to welcome to 
Calcutta so large a gathering of distinguished Orientalists. _ I 
have looked through the programme of the subjects upon which 
papers will be read during the next few days; and I can well 
understand the keenness of appetite, if 1 may apply to the 
intellect a metaphor culled from the things of the flesh, with 
which you are about to take your seats at the feast which has 
been prepared for you. For the alluring prospect which lies 
before you, you are indebted to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 

those associated with him; and great, if 1 may say so, is your 
debt. In particular I should like to mention the splendid work 
done for this Conference by the Joint Secretaries, Mr. Gourlay, 
JJr Bhandarkar and Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, and the Chair¬ 
men of the different Sub-Committees, Sir Rajendranath Mooker¬ 
jee Messrs. A. H. Harley, Saratkumar Roy, P. N. Tagore, Satis- 
chandra Ghosh, and Registrar of the University, Mr. Jnan- 

chandra Ghosh. _ ^ , 

It is perhaps not inappropriate that in opening the Conference 
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1 should ask a question which at first sight may appear to some 
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f you superfluous or even foolish, namely, what is the object 
ith which such Conferences as these are held. The immediate 
object is doubtless clear enough; it is to trace the threads 
which in the past have gone to the making of the splendid and 
variegated tapestry of Indian civilisation. Much in the detail 
of the pattern of the tapestry has been obliterated by the hand 
of time; and the immediate and conscious task of those who 
take part in the proceedings of these Conferences is to make 
known the extent to which progress has been made in rescuing 
such details from oblivion. Look at the titles of the various 
papers and you can see at once that they arc the work of men 
who have dived deep into the past and who are laying before 
us to day the results of their researches. Very well, then, we 
have a number of scholars each working in his own particular 
department to bring before us of the present day the modes of 
thought, the beliefs, the hopes and the fears., and finally the 
achievements of the men of a past age. So that when we have 
brought together at a Conference such as this the results of 
their several labours we are able to see with increasing clearness 


as 



work of research proceeds the general nature of the 


pattern of which the tapestry of Indian civilisation consists. 
Yes; but to what end ? Is the object of such research nothing 

than the intellectual satisfaction of the individual scholar ? 


more 


Or again, is this fascinating though difficult task of reconstruct¬ 
ing the past, being undertaken simply to gratify the national 
vanity of a people by recalling to them the greatness of that 
which they have inherited from their ancestors? Surely not. 
The ultimate object which consciously or unconsciously those 
who attend these Conferences are pursuing, is something more 
than that. The ultimate object, surely, is the speeding of the 
corporate mind of India along the path of its natural develop¬ 
ment so that it may contribute its special share to the shaping 

of the destiny of the human race. 

The intellectual life of a people seldom proceeds with undis¬ 
turbed uniformity. It has its periods of activity and of stagna¬ 
tion. Who can doubt that India has again started on one of 
its periods of activity ? Here in Bengal there are ample indi¬ 
cations of a fresh stirring in the world of thought. You will 
find them in the proceedings of the Post-Graduate work of the 
Calcutta University; in the operations of the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society—a purely non-official body in Northern Bengal; 
in the modern schorl of Indian painting inspired by the genius 
of Abanindra and Gagauendra Nath Tagore; or again in the 
achievements of the Bose Institute whose founder and director, 
Sir Jagaclish Bose, has combined with such success the nswilyti- 
cal methods of the West with the imaginative insight of the 
East. And finally, you will find it in the systematised effort to 
reconstruct a comprehensive picture of all that the mind of 
India has stood for in the past of which this Conference is an 
illustration, and in which it is easy to perceive an instructive 
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process oi preparation for a fresh advance The ground won 
by past generations is being consolidated to provide a sure 
foundation for the next step forward. 

I am well aware of the danger of generalising; but if I now 
asked what seemed to me to be the distinctive characteristics 
of the thought of Europe and of India respectively, I should 
certainly reply, a tendency to direct and analyse phenomena in 
the one case and to look behind phenomena in the other; or to 
express myself somewhat differently, I should desciibe the out¬ 
standing feature of Western thought to be its achievements 
along the pathway of natural science, while 1. should on the 
contrary, describe the outstanding feature of Indian thought to 
be the success with which it has resisted the natural tendency of 
mankind to accept the phenomenal universe at its face-value. 
As an observer from the West. I have found this idealism in its 
art and literature alike, particularly in its philosophic specula¬ 
tions. It is the substance behind the shadow, the reality be¬ 
hind the appearance that the mind of India is ceaselessly striv¬ 
ing to grasp. 

We may then ask ourselves if this fact—namely, that the 
mind of one great section of the human race is working along 
one particular channel and the mind of another great section 
is following another channel—has any particular significance 
for us ? I think it has. It will not be disputed, 1 suppose, 
that the ultimate goal towards which humanity is struggling, 
is truth. Nor will it be disputed that the stronghold of absolute 
truth will not fall to anything but strenuous and dogged attack. 
Very well then, it is obvious that there are great advantages in 
attacking from different directions ; or to change the metaphor 
slightly, in pushing our advance towards the goal by different 
methods. One of the great advantages is that the conclusions 
reached by one act as a check upon those reached by the other. 
If the conclusions reached by both methods agree, our confidence 
in the correctness of the conclusions is immensely 7 strengthened. 
May 7 I try to give you an example ? I take a case in which it 
seems to me that the conclusions arrived at along the road of 
Indian metaphysics are being confirmed by the discoveries made 
in Europe in the domain of physics. There are many Vedantins, 
who in agreement with Sankara, hold the view that the universe 
as we perceive it cannot be said to possess the quality either of 
“ being ” or of “non-being.” Those holding this view would I 
think apply to the universe as we perceive it, the much debated 
Sanskrit term “ tnd-yd Here I must pause for a moment to ask 
what exact!) 7 is meant when it is said of anything that it does 
not possess the quality 7 either of “ being” or of “ non-being” ? 
The late Professor Benovendra Nath Sen has pointed out that 
the characteristic of all knowledge of the universe is that it rests 
upon the super-imposition of a concept upon the object vvhich 
attempts but is unable to express its true being. Hence it be¬ 
comes necessary to change the concept the moment it seems 
that a truer realization of the object has been attained; but this 

E 




again has to be given up like the first and thus the process of 
super-imposition after super-imposition goes on because the true 
“ being ” of the object is never reached. If now we consider the 
nature of manifested things the meaning of this becomes clear. 
Let us ask ourselves, for example, if the name or form under 
which a thing presents itself to us is rigid and constant ? The 
material objects which we see around us, such for example, as 
this building or this chair, present themselves to us in the form 
of solid and inert mass and under names appropriate to objects 
so constituted. And prior to certain recent discoveries in 
physical science, we should have been justified in saying ol 


these 


names and forms that they possessed the quality of 

“ being,” that is, the assumption that they corresponded to the 

was valid. Recent 



objects with which they were assocu 
progress in physical science has shown, however, that the 
smallest particle of the so-called solid matter is a universe 
of infinitely minute entities in violent motion and we now see, 
therefore, that the name and form which previously possessed 
for us the quality of “ being,” that is to say validity, no longer 
do so and in the light of present knowledge would have to be 
characterized as “non-being” that is, invalid. And when we 
begin to think about it, we perceive that what we are in the 
habit of regarding as absolutely true is, in reality, only re- 


Take as an example, our bodily sensations, 
label them with names such as heat and cold. 


latively true. 


We 

Have these 


names any real validity ? Is cold anything more than an ab¬ 
sence of heat ? And where precisely is the dividing line between 
the two ? Can we mark any particular point on a thermo¬ 
meter at which we can say that heat exists, that is to say, can 
be characterized as “ being ” or ceases to exist, that is, must 
be described as “non-being”? And would the denizen of the 
polar regions be in agreement with the inhabitant of Bengal on 
the point ? 

Even in those regions of knowledge in which until quite 
recently we were wont to think that we had laid hold of truths 
which were absolute, we are now learning that the foundations 
on which we had built up vast and elaborate structures under 
the belief that they were of immovable rock are in reality nothing 
but shifting sand. Professor Einstein has, I believe, convinced 
a large and important section of the scientific world that laws 
hitherto regarded as absolute, such as Newton's Law of Gravi¬ 
tation and the Laws of Geometry formulated by Euclid, are in 
fact, only relatively true. And it certainly seems to me that 
from the point of view from which I have been looking at the 
matter the conclusions as to the nature of things arrived at by 
Professor Einstein and his fellow-workers in the domain of phy¬ 
sics bear a remarkable resemblance to those arrived at by the 
sages of India in the domain of metaphysics. 

From the mechanical I could pass on to the moral sphere 
and ask if it is possible to lay down any absolute line between 
good and evil. But to do so would lead me into a discussion of 
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unconscionable length and T. have already taken much time in 
my endeavour to illustrate my main contention, namely, that 
the modes of thought of East and of West are complementary to 
one another and that it is of the utmost advantage to mankind 
that each should develop on its own characteristic lines. If 1. 
have succeeded in making this my belief clear to you. it is 
hardly necessary for me to add that"when I say that I wish this 
Conference and those which will undoubtedly succeed it all 
possible success, I am giving expression to something more 
than the conventional phrases which etiquette demands of the 
person who happens to occupy the honorary position of Patron 
of the Conference. I am giving expression to a very real and 
deeply felt hope that this Conference will facilitate that further 
advance along the characteristic lines of Indian thought for 
which, I believe, the times are ripe. And it is in the confident 
belief that it is this same hope and determination that will serve 
as a beacon light to guide and inspire you in all your labours, 
that I now declare this Conference open. 1 ’ 


i c 


The Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed the delegates and spoke as follows : 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to discharge the pleasant duty assigned to me as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, and to extend a cordial 
welcome to this distinguished gathering of oriental scholars 
and patrons and promoters of oriental studies. More than two 
years ago when, as the spokesman of the Teachers of this 
University who constitute the Council of Post-Graduate Teach¬ 
ing in Arts, I was privileged to invite the Oriental Conference, 
then assembled in the historic city dear to patriotic Mahrattas, 
to meet on the next occasion in the capital of Bengal, I did so 
not altogether without hesitation and misgiving. But we felt 
assured of the inspiring sympathy of Your Excellency as our 
Chancellor as also of the invalliable co-operation of Mr. Gour- 
lay who has himself long been an assiduous and a discerning 
student of Indian history. The invitation thus sent out from 
our University was, I venture to think, eminently befitting, 
and was warmly accepted. This University has been the first, 
in academic circles, to recognise the supreme value of oriental 
studies, by the foundation of a Chair in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, by the establishment of a new department for 
advanced instruction and research in that fascinating domain, 
and by the institution of a special degree for the encourage¬ 
ment of meritorious students. I trust you will thus not deem 
it unbecoming on my part when you find me ready to emphasise 
the importance, and if need be, to defend the cause of the 
studies which have been pursued by many of you with lifelong 
devotion. 

Let me frankly acknowledge at the outset our never-failing 
gratitude to our European friends who have undeniably taken 
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the lead in the field of Indology. They have had the advan¬ 
tage of approaching problems in an attitude of detachment, 
though this very circumstance may have, in some instances, 
operated as a drawback, rendering it impossible for them to 
appreciate the full significance of traditional teachings; yet it 
cannot be disputed that the progress which has been hitherto 
achieved in various branches of the subject has been, in a sub¬ 
measure, due to their persistent efforts. The bright 
example set by them has not been lost upon Indian scholars, 
who have come forward, in steadily increasing numbers, to 
undertake investigations of a high order in every department of 
Indo-Aryan research. The result has been a growing recogni¬ 
tion in recent years of the benefits likely to follow from scholarly 
co-operation between India and the West. It cannot but be a 
matter of regret, however, that the chief impediment in our 
wav is the remarkable lack of unitv, in this country, even in 
the limited circle of votaries of the subject of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. I hope you will bear with me indulgently, 
if I avail myself of this occasion to take a rapid survey of what 
has been achieved in recent years and thereby to indicate in the 
briefest outline the magnitude, the variety, the complexity of 
what still remains to be explored. 

the imperative need for constant 


- m. ms 

This alone can make us re¬ 


alise 



co-operation 



amongst our scholars, such as can be most effectively secured by 

regular periodical conferences, held from time to time in the 

chief centres of intellectual activity. 

•/ 

Let me place, in the very forefront of our long catalogue of 
works urgently needed, of tasks not yet undertaken, a syste¬ 
matic and comprehensive survey of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in its manifold aspects. Far be it from me to minimise 
the utility of the well-known volume on the Early ll id ora of 
India bv the late Dr. Vincent Smith, for though'its short com- 

I* 

pass made it impossible for the author to do full justice to all 
the topics, yet in it as a whole we have the first attempt at a 

political history of both Northern and Southern 
India. What is equally to its credit is the fact that it is a 
successful protest against the theory that the history of ancient 
India deserves no more than an introductory chapter in a 
college text-book, based on fact and fiction woven into an 
attractive texture. My aspiration, however, will not be satisfied 
till we are able to produce a treatise on Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, of the type of the encyclopaedic surveys of modern 
and mediaeval history prepared under the auspices of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. For such a gigantic task, we require a 
continuous series of monographs, composed by a band of spe¬ 
cialists and welded together into a homogeneous whole under 
the inspiring guidance of scholars with an appreciative vision of 
our past civilisation. I recall with pride that the pioneer in 
this field was our first president Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 
whose Early History of the Deccan is the first critical account 
ever written of any province of India. With that striking work 
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may be coupled the Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts by 
John Faithful Fleet and the History of Gujarat by Bhagwanlal 
Indraji. It is high time, however, that we should now make an 
organised attempt, on an extensive scale, to review the history 
of Ancient India, from century to century, from province to 
province, from movement to movement, so that we may be able 
to understand how the genius of the Indian people manifested 
itself in diverse regions of activity, intellectual and spiritual, 
political and social, how Indian Culture developed through the 
ages gone by, and wherein lies the keynote of our civilisation. 

Let. me emphasise in this connection the study of the Geogra¬ 
phy of Ancient India, and its influence on her history and devel¬ 
opment. It is to Sir Alexander Cunningham, the originator of 
the Archaeological Surve\’, that we owe the first Geography of 
Ancient India. Though now largely out of date, it has not yet 
been surpassed, much less superseded, by any other treatise 
composed by an individual scholar, notwithstanding that im¬ 
portant investigations have been carried on by the late Mr. 
Anandoram Barooah and Mr. Nundolal Bey. The former col¬ 
lected valuable materials in his Sanskrit Dictionary and the 
latter in his Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval Geography of 
India which is now passing through its second edition in the 
Indian Antiquary. But a systematic work describing the gradual 
development of our knowledge of Indian Geography, specially 
in successive historical periods, is still a desideratum, and I 
hope the day is not far distant when an enterprising Indian 
scholar will attempt to describe the geography of ancient India, 
from the point of view not only of the geographer but also of 
the historian. 

It is a truism to assert that the reconstruction of Ancient 
Indian History must be based on a study and investigation of 
Indian Archaeology, which was established on a regular scientific 
footing -when Lord Curzon reorganised the Archaeological De¬ 
partment two decades ago. Whatever differences of opinion 
may prevail as to his other administrative activities, the benefi¬ 
cent results of his endeavour to widen the sphere of archaeolo¬ 
gical research and to secure the preservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments, will be remembered with gratitude by generations yet 
unborn. But even before his time, commendable progress had 
been made in the same direction, chiefly through the efforts of 
scholars in Germany, France, England and America, while the 
achievements of some Indian scholars in the same field were of 


a highly creditable nature. To mention only a few, the pioneers 
in the difficult task of decipherment of ancient Indian inscrip¬ 
tions were Prinsep, Cunningham. Burnouf, Wilson, and Kern in 
Europe, and Bhau Daji and Rajendralala Mitra in this country. 
Amongst their successors, stand pre-eminent George Buhler, 
Frank Kielhorn, John Faithful Fleet, Dr. Hultzsch, Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar, Bhagwanlal Indraji and Emile Senart. 
There is not a branch of Indology in which Bidder was not an 
expert. The subject of Indian Epigraphy and Palaeography 



received a great impetus at his hands. His critical edition of 
the inscriptions of Asoka is a lasting monument of his wonder¬ 
ful patience, while his masterly work on Indian Paleography, 
which has been made easily accessible in the English version by 
Dr. Fleet, contains the first systematic treatment of the origin, 
growth and development of the Indian alphabets. The memory 
of Kielhorn is still cherished in the Western Presidency as the 
Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in the Deccan College at 
Poona; but though his literary activities commenced as early 
as 1868, two years after his arrival in this country, his atten¬ 
tion was attracted to our ancient inscriptions only after he had 
left India in 1881. The volumes of the Indian Antiquary 
between the years 1888 and .1896 contain in surprising abun¬ 
dance a formidable array of papers on Indian inscriptions con¬ 
tributed by him All his writings are characterised by 


thoroughness and accuracy, and students of epigraphy will for 
ever remain grateful to him for his two lists of Northern and 
Southern Indian inscriptions published in the fifth and seventh 
volumes of the Epujraphia, Iniica. Dr. Fleet and Dr. Hultzsch 
have, on the other hand, accomplished work of abiding value in 
the field of South 



epigraphy. Dr. Fleet has further 
given us his Corpus of Gupta Inscriptions discovered up to the 
vear 18S8, while Dr. Hultzsch has undertaken to re-edit 



inscriptions of Asoka and thereby to modernise Cunningham’s 
Corpus 1 useriptiomum Indicarum, which lias already been 
rendered obsolete by lapse of time and progress of knowledge. 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Bhagwanlai indraji have both 
contributed papers of great value, which have secured for them 
an honourable place in the Temple of Fame. The former was 
the first to edit the famous Nasik Cave inscriptions in 
Transactions of the London Cong rests of Orientalists, while the 
latter has to his credit the edition of the inscriptions on the 
Mathura Lion Capital, now in the British Museum, and the 


the 


inscriptions from 



Prof. Senart’s epoch-making work, 


Inscriptions de Piyadasi, revealed to me an enchanting territory 
when I first acquainted myself with its contents which have 

numorons yo 11 nger 



justly made his name immortal. Of 
scholars, both Indian and European, who have made their mark 
in Epigraphy, we cannot forget Dr. Theodore Bloch, Professor 
Cogel, Professor Sten Konow, Profe 




essor nutters, Professor 
Bhandarkar and Mr Raklialdas Bauerjee. Among these, the 
accurate list of Bralimi Inscriptions by Liiders, the learned 
papers of Bhandarkar on the inscriptions of Asoka, the 
trakutas and the Chahamanas, and the editions by Banerjee, 
of various Northern Indian inscriptions, such as the Barrack- 
pur grant of Vijayasena and the inscriptions of the Pal as, are 
familiar to students of epigraphy and do not require detailed 
enumeration in a learned assembly. 

I now turn for a moment to Numismatics which has already 
proved an attractive subject of study and research in our 
University. The pioneers in this field, even men of massive 
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intellect like Prinsep, Thomas, and Wilson, did not venture 
upon a systematic survey of the subject and contented them¬ 
selves with notes on various types of Indian Coinage; and it 
was left to their successors, Cunningham and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, to place the study of Numismatics on a truly scientific 
basis. Cunningham’s treatment of the Indo-Bactrian and Indo- 
Scvthian coins and Bhagwanlal Jndraji’s description of the 
Kshatrapas are so fundamentally important that no numisma¬ 
tist even of the present day can afford to ignore them, notwith¬ 
standing,that numismatic research has progressed with rapid 
strides in recent years. But the most scientific and systematic 
work in this field has been carried out by Percy Gardner, Ton 


Sullet, Vincent Smith, Rapson, Allen, Whitehead, Nelson 
Wright and a host of others to whom we owe a series of ex¬ 
cellent and reliable catalogues of the coins deposited in various 
museums in India and Europe. Professor Rapson, who is 
now perhaps the leading authority on the subject, has further 
earned the gratitude of students and laymen by his modest 
work called Indian Coins, which furnishes an intelligible and 
instructive account of the various types of Indian Coinage. A 
fuller treatise has been published in Bengali bj 7 Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee, entitled the Prdcin Mudrd, which brings to a focus 
much valuable information and cannot fail to be highly useful 
to the novice. It is remarkable, however, that in spite of the 
labours of so many eminent scholars, little or no serious effort 
has been made, till quite recently, to investigate and describe, 
in a connected form, the origin and history 7 of coinage in 
ancient India. This has, however, been now attempted, and 
with some degree of success, by Professor Bhandarkar, who 
delivered a course of attractive lectures on this subject last 
cold season ; they have been published by this University and 
set forth many a debatable problem for critical study and in¬ 


vestigation. 


Let me pass on to another field not yet trodden by many a 
scholar, I mean Indian Iconography 7 in its three sections, so 
intimately connected with the study of Buddhism, Brahmanism 
and Jainism. The study 7 of Buddhist Iconography, begun by 
Cunningham, pushed forward by James Burgess with the help 
of Bhagwanlal Indraji, first received a scientific treatment at 
the hands of the French savant Prof. Foucher, who conceived 


the idea of writing systematic treatises on Buddhist icons when 
he first visited India and lighted upon the manuscript of Sddha- 
nainala discovered in Nepal and deposited in the library of the 
Asiatic Society 7 . He was soon followed by Professors G run we del 
and Sergius d’Oldenbourg; but it must be conceded that 
though all these scholars have worked assiduously and unflag- 
gingly, much remains yet to be accomplished by 7 Indian scholars 
when they come forth to contribute their share to the advance¬ 
ment of the subject. Brahmanical iconography has, on the 
other hand, had a more fortunate career. The pioneers in this 
field, men like Cunningham. Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
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who never suspected the existence of works like Addhanamaid 
dealing with Brahmanical icons, were fortunately followed by 

Mitra whose penetrative intellect realised their 
value and utility, and his great work on the Antiquities of Orissa 
will remain a monument of his industry and scholarship. Pro¬ 
fessor Bhandarkar’s Reports of ArcJui'ological Farvey. Western 
Circle. also contain descriptions of many images in the light of 
these treatises. The subject, however, first received a 
niatic treatment at the hands of an investigator, too early 
snatched away from amongst us by the cruel hynd of 
the late Mr. Gopinath Bao, whose monumental work, Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, no student or investigator can ever 
to ignore. He has been followed by Rao Bahadur 
Sastri who has rendered valuable service in this field, and I am 
delighted to find that a young scholar, Mr. Brindaban Chandra 

furnished indication of his t 
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and willingness to explore a territory where so many schools 
and types had been developed in different ages. It is a matter 
of great regret, however, that nothing substantial has vet been 

O O ' o • 

achieved in the field of Jaina Iconography ; for though we have 
had valuable notes and papers by the late Dr. Burgess and 
Bhagwanlal Indraii. and recently bv Professor Bhandarkar, it 

C Tj i# ' • ' *« 

cannot be denied that this subject has not yet received adequate 
attention. 

I pass on to what may lie called the Fine Arts section of 



Manv of us can 



a time when 



Archaeologists found little in Indian sculpture and Indian plastic 

and admiration. 



arts which could call forth their 
But thanks to Mr. Ha veil, Professor A bun indranath Tagore and 
Mr. Gaganendra Nath Taeore, there has been a silent revolution 
in this department, and we have learnt to evaluate the ideals 
which rendered possible the wonderful constructive skill of our 

in- 



predecessors in painting, sculpture and architecture, 
telligent interest which it has evoked in cultured circles is 
further indicated by the deserved success of periodicals like the 

Ruparn and the Indian, Arts Journal. The study of the subject 
has been facilitated bv the Hit tor a of Fine Arts in India and 

a. a ' • 

Ceylon by Dr. Vincent Smith, but much remains still to be 
investigated and interpreted, as has been amply shown by the 
strikingly original and thoughtful work of Sir .John Marshall, 
specially relating to the Gupta period, which will command the 
attention and respect of scholars for many a year to come. 
This leads me on to the ancient architecture of India, which 
was first treated in a comprehensive manner by James Fergus- 
son, whose works may rightly be regarded as of transcendent 
merit, when we recall the insuperable difficulties which beset 
his path. Since his death, however, not only have new mate¬ 
rials been brought to light, botli underground and on the sur¬ 
face, but new points of view have emerged for consideration. 
In such circumstances, what is urgently required is, not a mere 
revision of his work, as a mere guidebook, such as was under- 
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taken by Burgess, but a fresb analysis, a new authoritative 
exposition of the subject in its manifold aspects. 

It would not be right for me to pass away from the subject of 
Archaeology without some mention of two other sections, namely, 
the excavation of ancient sites and the conservation of ancient 
monuments, which, it may be maintained without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, have been placed on a systematic and scientific basis 
by Sir John Marshall, the present Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy. The work of excavation, before he came to India, was 
carried o.n by fits and starts, without an exhaustive programme 
for the extension of the sites of ancient cities and without a well 
thought-out plan to excavate them strata by strata. Various 
sites have, however, now been excavated or are in course of ex¬ 
cavation, either under his direct supervision or under his advice 
and direction by distinguished scholars, many of whom are well- 
trained Indians. Old N aland a, the site of Buddhist Monasteries 
and University. Saranath, the place where Buddha first promul¬ 
gated his religion, Kasia, where he attained his Nirvana , Sahet 
Mahet, the ancient Sravasti, Besnagar, the ancient Vidisa, are 
only a few of the important seats of ancient Indian civilisation, 
which have been thus restored to the sight of this generation. 
The site of paramount interest and supreme value is. however. 
Taxila, the old Taksaiila, where centuries ago, the East and 
West met, where Hellenic and Indian cultures came into contact 
and acted and reacted, each on the other. This is a topic of 
perennial interest to all Indian minds and forms the subject of 
a valuable thesis by Dr. Gauranganath Banerjee; most impor¬ 
tant resuits have already been achieved, but they are, I doubt 

not, only an earnest of far more to come. 

Let me next invite attention to a topic, which is of unques¬ 
tionable interest, but has not yet been worthily treated. It is 
really surprising that though there is no paucity of materials 
for the reconstruction of the Social History of Ancient India, 
no scholar has yet attempted to write a comprehensive work on 
the subject. It lias attracted considerable attention in recent 
years, since the discovery of Kautilya’s Arlhasastra by Dr. 
Shamasastry, which throws considerable light on the state of 
society and administration in India in the fourth century before 
the Christian era. To Mr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal belongs the 
credit of bringing the subject of the ancient Administrative 
History of India to the prominent notice of Orientalists, who 
have now long waited in anxious expectation of his treatise 
which, we know, abounds in fruitful and illuminating ideas. 
The subject and the literature bearing upon it have, meanwhile, 
been systematically treated by Professor Bhandarkar in the 


first course of his Carmichael Lectures. 


Among 


those who 


have worked on the same lines and have given us their valuable 
contributions may be mentioned Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, 
Minto Professor of Economics, Mr Pramathanath Banerjee, 
University Lecturer in Comparative Politics, Mr. Narendranath 
Law, Mr. Jogendranath Samaddar of the University of Patna, 
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Br. Rameschaiidra Majumdar who has migrated from this Uni¬ 
versity to the University of Dacca with a view to establish 
there A school of Indian History, and Dr. Radhakumud Mooker- 
jee-who has sown what may prove to be fruitful seeds succes¬ 
sively at Benares, Mysore and Lucknow. These and other 
scholars have no doubt helped to increase the bounds of our 
knowledge of Ancient Indian Administration; but 1 call upon 
all who are engaged upon this branch of Indian studies to bring 
forth a comprehensive work on Indian Polity and Administra¬ 
tion, not only of the days of Candragupta but ajso of subse¬ 
quent periods, utilising, for this purpose, all possible data and 
sources of information, whether they be embodied in literature, 
coins, inscriptions or monuments. 

Another subject of paramount interest which has not yet 
received the full share of attention it deserves is the history of 
Indian Religions. The subject is so vast and the materials are 
so manifold that a complete history cannot possibly be under¬ 
taken by a single scholar. The researches of Professor Max 
Muller, Oldenberg, Bloomfield and Leopold Von Schroeder have 
facilitated our understanding of the religion of the Vedic Arvas. 
J.he history of Buddhism has been recovered by Professors 
Oldenberg, Rhys Davids and Kern. But this religion, it is a 
truism to assert, did not and could not develop separated from 
the main current of Indian thought and culture ; and the bank- 
ground of Buddhism and its connection with the previously 
existing religious systems have now been carefully investigated 
by a thoughtful and erudite lecturer of our University, .Dr. 
Beni mad hab Barua, in his work on / *re• Buddhist id ndia n Philo- 
xopky. A brief account of Jainism wo owe to Professor Bidder 
and a more adequate treatment of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
minor religious systems to Sir Ramkrislina Bhandarkar. But 
these books do not cover the whole field ; there "are materials 
that are yet untouched and problems that yet remain to be 
solved. The two books which attempt to give accounts of the 
principal religious systems are Religions da Vhide by M. Barth 
and Religions of India by Professor Hopkins ; they only serve 
to whet our appetite and do not profess to satisfy our needs. 
Here then is a domain of absorbing interest, worthy of the 

efforts of the acutest- intellect, affording ample scope for critical 
and comparative study. 

It is a matter for congratulation that much progress has been 
made in recent years in the domain of the history of Sanskrit 
Language and Literature. Prof. Max Midler, whose History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature was a work of unquestionable merit 
when first published in 1849, was followed by Prof. Weber who 
made the first systematic attempt to collect critical data from 
the contents of Indian literature, with a view to the establish¬ 
ment of its internal chronology and history. His History of 
Indian Literature , first published in 1852, was an improvement 
on its predecessor in more than one sense, as it took into ac¬ 
count not only the Vedic and Post-Vedic Sanskrit literature but 
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also works concerned with Buddhism. Prof. Schroeder, who 
came next, published his attractive work, Indians Literatur and 
Gultur, in 1887. In 1900 Professor Macdonell of Oxford brought 
out his useful compilation entitled “ A History of Sanskrit 
Literature .” But amongst the available historical works on the 
literary movements of the early period of our civilisation, the 
most authoritative, up-to-date and comprehensive is the truly 
great work of Prof. Winternitz. which fairly covers the entire 
liedd of ancient Indian Literature, dealing not only with Brah- 
manic literature, Vedic and Post-Vedic, but also with the litera¬ 
ture of the Buddhists and of the Jainas. It is inexplicable 
why a systematic history of the entire range of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture should not be attempted on this scale by a band of orien¬ 
talists in India. While still on this topic, it is only fair that I 
should draw your attention to two monumental tasks recently 
undertaken bv Indian Scholars. The first of these is an ency- 

i# 

clopmdic History of Indian Philosophy in eight volumes supple¬ 
mented by two volumes of sources and a general Index volume. 
Professors Belvalkar and Ranade of Poona, who have made 
themselves responsible for this laborious enterprise, have al¬ 
ready published a brief outline of their scheme of work, and 
there is little doubt that when the attempt fructifies, it will 
materially advance the world’s knowledge of our philosophy. 
The second is a new and critical edition of the Mahabharata , 
undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona and designed to be carried out by a band of Maharashtra 
scholars, the most conspicuous of whom is Mr. N. B. Utgikar. 
The need for a critical and reliable edition of the Mahabharata 
has been acutely felt for more than half a century, and if the 
Institute, under the inspiring and controlling presence of Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, succeeds in its endeavour, it will do a 
real service to the cause of Indian scholarship. But the magni¬ 
tude and complexity of the task, requiring as it does a minute 
study and comparison of all the editions and translations of 
the Mahabharata and Harivamsa printed up till now and of all 
the manuscripts of the work known to be in existence, will 
make an exacting demand on our time and money. The mem¬ 
bers of the editorial committee have already issued a prospectus 


detailing their scheme of work and appealing for public sup¬ 
port; I venture to hope that in view of the national importance 
of the undertaking, their appeal will meet with ready and ade¬ 


quate response. 

It is impossible for me, within the limited time at my dis¬ 
posal, to take a peep into every department of the activities so 
dear to oriental scholars,—such as the history of Indian Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy which engaged the attention of profound 
scholars like Bapudeva Shastri, George Thibaut and Sudhakar 
Dvivedi; the history of Indian Sciences, Physical, Natural and 
Socio-religious, which has occupied the thoughts of men like 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and Prof 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar; the history of Indian Medicine and 



Surgery which has drawn to its service men like the Thakore 
Salieb of Gondal and Girindranath Mookerjee•; the history of 
Indian Grammar which has attracted men of the type of Kiel- 



and Belvalkar; the history of 



Philosophy which 


lias called forth devotees of the type of George Thibaut and 
Ganganath Jha; Indian Lexicography which fascinated genera¬ 
tions of scholars like Wilson, Bohldingk. Roth. Goldstiicker, 
Monier Williams, Macdonell, Anandaram Barooah and Taranath 
Tarkavachaspati ; the Philology of the Vernaculars which has 
enlisted in its cause men like Sir George Grierson, lloernle, 


Tessitori and Biiavchandra Mai 
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Indian Race Origins 


which has roused the spirit of enquiry in men of such diverse 
types of intellectual interest as Bal Gangaclhar Tilak, Sir Herbert 
Risley, Ananthakrishna Iyer, Herbert Bruce Hannah, Abinash* 
chandra Has and Ramaprasad Chanda: the mysteries of South 
Indian History and the diversifying effects of Dravidian Culture 
which have been so ably investigated by 
s warn i A iy an gar and his pupils; and, last but not the least 
Exploration in search of relics of Indian civilisation, which has 

the enthusiasm of men like Saratchandra Das and Sir 
Anrel Stein. The field, we all feel convinced, is limitless and 
the toilers innumerable: still 1 have not yet suggested other 
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essor 




enchanting territories opened out in recent years—the problem, 

so dear to Prof. Sylvain Levi, of the extra-territorial influence 

• 4 

of Indian Civilisation in far distant or inaccessible lands, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Central Asia. Siam, Annum, Cambodia, Java and 
the other Islands of the Indian Archipelago, or the problem of 
investigation of the mutual influence of Aryan and Semitic 
civilizations within the very boundaries of this continent, 1 


hasten to assure you that my omission to 



to workers in 


these directions is not due to lack of appreciation of t he impor¬ 
tance of their labours. 

There is, however, one topic of 



yg interest, wi 



cannot be here passed over in silence. During many years past, 
scholars have set themselves assiduously not only to study pub¬ 
lished and available works but also to discover manuscripts 

which bad for centuries remained concealed from the eves of 

• 1 

Orientalists. The activities of private individuals in this field 
have been almost romantic and can be traced back to the last 


quarter of the eighteenth century. 


As early as 1.774, 



Robert Chambers, who was for some time Chief Justice of the 
upreme Court and President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
succeeded at an approximate cost of £25,01)0 sterling in collect- 


S 



ing a vast and unique collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, 
was purchased by the Prussian Government in 1842 and was 
subsequently deposited in the 





ary at 

Similar attempts to collect manuscripts were made by Colonel 
Mackenzie, Sir William Jones, Horace Hay man Wilson and 
Thomas Edward Colebrooke. The idea of collecting manu- 
cripts on behalf of the State and printing their lists or cat¬ 
alogues seems to have originated in a letter to that effect ad- 


s 
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dressed to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 1868 by 
Pandit Radhakrishna of Lahore. The suggestion was readily 
taken up by the Government of India who allotted an annual 
sum of Ks 24,000 for that purpose for the whole of India. The 
task was entrusted, in this province, to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and a systematic search for ancient manuscripts was 
begun by the late Raja Rajendralala Mitra. After his death the 
work was ably continued by Professor Haraprasad Sastri. The 
collection, which is deposited in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society, contains several unique manuscripts on Buddhism which 
are yet uftedited, but are described in Dr. Mitra’s Nepalese Bud¬ 
dhist Literature and Mr. Sastri’s Descriptive Catalogue . Most 
valuable in this connection are Bendall’s Catalogue of Manu¬ 
scripts in the Cambridge University Library and Mr. Sastri’s Cat¬ 
alogue of Ralmleaf Manuscripts in the Nepal Durbar Library. In 
Bombay, the work Avas undertaken bv Dr. Bidder, Dr. Kielkorn, 

4 J * 

Sir Ramkrishna Bbandarkar, Dr. Peter Peterson and a band of 
other scholars, and it was due to their unceasing efforts that the 
Bombay collection can now claim to be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. In the course of his search Dr. Bidder visit¬ 
ed various places in Rajputana, Central India and Kashmere, 
and the result was the discovery of whole branches of literature 
till then scarcely known. In 1874 he searched the Library of 
Jesalmir and was the first to start a systematic search in the 
Jaina Bhandaras. His famous Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, published from Bombay in 1877, 
is a mine of information and has become almost a classic with 
Sanskritists. The achievements of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
in this field are no less conspicuous. Not only did he succeed 
in collecting almost twice the number of manuscripts purchased 
by liis two predecessors together, but his reports, which give us 
scraps of •historical information generally contained in the old 
manuscripts at the beginning and the close and also lucid sum¬ 
maries of works connected with Indian religions and philosophic 
systems, are marked by rare erudition and painstaking research. 
I should be failing in ray duty if I were not to mention here 
two other great works, namely, Weber’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Berlin which is the first full 
and scientific catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, and Aufrecht’s 

masterly Descrivtive Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts in the 

The Descriptive Catalogue of the 



Bodleian Library at 

Bombay Collection has been long delayed, and the volume re¬ 
cently published covers only a limited field. On the other 
hand', thanks to Mr. Seshagiri Sastri, Mr. Rangachari and Mr. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, the Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras 
(rQvernment Oriental Collection of Manuscripts has made rapid 
progress, and nearly thirty volumes are already in the hands of 

scl^io J&rs 

Here 1 must bring to a close this inadequate and imperfect 
survey of the scope and result of the many-sided activities of 
oriental scholars, chiefly in this country, during the last half 
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a century. The vistas they have opened out, in many a direc¬ 
tion never before thought of, enable us to obtain t a glimpse of 
a panorama, exceedingly beautiful and attractive, ou will 
forgive me, if 1 feel tempted to enquire how exalted must have 
Wn t.hfi intellectual and spiritual attainments of the race that 


inhabited this vast continent during centuries past, which 
has left to mankind a legacy of inestimable value, so rich and 
varied as to have arrested the attention and excited the eurios- 

generations of scholars in almost every 

Truly irresistible are 


knowledge 


essential for tin 


ity of successive 

civilized country of the modern world, 
the problems which are presented in ever-recurving sequence 
bv the remnants of the contributions of Ancient India to Litera¬ 
ture, Grammar, Philology, Lexicography, Poetics, Dramaturgy, 
Prosody, Phonetics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Religion, Sociology, 
Folklore, Polity, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Numismatics, 
Mathematics. Astronomy, Medicine, Surgery, Agriculture, Bio¬ 
logy and other departments of 
progress of humanity. Do not, pray, misunderstand mo and 
impute to me the untenable position that humanity lias not 
advanced and thought has not developed since those precious 
contributions were made ; but 1 do confess to an instinctive feel¬ 
ing that Indians of old had discovered the root-ideas in many a 
branch of human activity which the modern world has hitherto 
failed to appreciate and assimilate. Who, for instance, could 
have realised that the Doctrine of Unreality, so dear to the 
philosophic Indian, might have its counterpart in the all-per¬ 
vading Theory of Relativity. But believe me, I do not refer 
to the achievements of our illustrious predecessors in a spirit 
of exultation due to patriotic sentiments. On the other hand, 
I venture to ask you, in all humility, to discover what mighty 
forces were in operation, perhaps silent and unperceived, which 
arrested the development of this ancient civilisation and helped 
to make it dormant. Such an investigation might have been 
only of academic interest if we had to study the remains of 
the civilisation of extinct races like those that flourished in 
Babylonia and Assyria in ages past and then faded away from 
human memory. But we are confronted here with the highest 


intellectual and spiritual manifestations of a nation which, wo 
all trust and hope, still retains, though often unperceived and 
unrecognised, the indestructible germs of life that only require 
to be revivified so as to enable it to reconquer for itself an 
honourable place in the front rank of the civilised peoples of 
the modern world. Let me, therefore, appeal to you, with all 
the emphasis at my command, not merely to content your¬ 
selves with the investigation of the facts of Ancient 
History hut also to make a supreme effort to ascertain their 
real significance, so as to illustrate that search after truth is 
after all far more ennobling than quest after facts. You will 
then have justly earned the ever-lasting gratitude of every man 
and woman in this vast continent, for you will have discovered 
and thereby helped us to eradicate the deadly causes of this 
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intellectual stagnation. I now cordially extend to you the 

respectful welcome of all the cultured people of the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Babu Akshay Kumar Maifcra, Director of the Varendra Research 
Society of Rajshahi, then in a few felicitous sentences proposed that 
Professor Sylvain Levi should be elected President of the Conference. 
The proposal was seconded by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar of 
Madras and Mr. G. Yazdani of Hyderabad and, -when put to the 
assembly by His Excellency, was carried unanimously. Lord 
Ronaldshay thereupon asked Professor Sylvain Levi to take the 
Chair. 



Professor Sylvain Levi addressed the Conference as follows: 

“ Your Excellency, Sir Asutosii Mookerjee and my dear 
Confreres, ladies and gentlemen, 

I first beg to thank you for electing me as President of the 
Oriental Conference. It is a great honour, the value of which 
I fully appreciate. The chief duty of a President is to keep 
silence and to listen. This is exactly my programme. I have 
come to India not to teach but to be taught. In the West, we 

books, libraries, collections ; but we have not the life 
moving before the eyes, we miss that intimate feeling of tradi¬ 
tion which can reveal even to the simplest souls some deep 
truths which will escape the scholar working on texts at his 
desk. 1 had a clear instance of it a few months ago, first when 
reaching the soil of India I had landed at Colombo for going 
to Calcutta. The night train took me through Ceylon to some 
ferry boat, and in the dawn light, as coming out of a dream, 1 
saw'before me Dhanuskoti, Ramesvaram. These are names full 
of recollections for any Sanskrit scholar, and some of you may 
know that I have been myself working not such a long time ago 
on the Ramdyana. I had happened to find out a Buddhist 
Sutra, and a very big one, the Saddhannasmrty-upasthdna Sutra, 
the original of which has been lost for many centuries, but we 
have a Chinese translation, dated 6th century A.D., and a Tibet¬ 
an translation later by four or five centuries. And there I had 
discovered a faithful copy of the description of the world as 
o-iven by Sugrlva to the monkeys sent in search of Slta; it 
came out that the text of the Sutra was rather in favour of the 
recension, and still more of the Kashmirian recension, _and that 
the whole, comparison of all texts (including the Rdmdyana- 
manjari of Ksemendra, and even parts of the 11 arivtxnisci) , testi¬ 
fied to an unexpected knowledge of the far eastern isles and seas 
This is a work a scholar can do. But as the train began to 
run, I saw flocks of poor, obscure, unknown men who had come 
from far, far away, to worship the holy footsteps of Rama 
exactly as Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsang and Yi-tsing and many 
more anonvmous pilgrims had been crossing long stretches of 
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'land and sea, over deserts, mountains and oceans, just to wor¬ 
ship the holy footsteps of the Master who had, in a small remote 
corner of India, taught for the whole world lessons of mildness, 


bounty, sacrifice. 


Dimly, confusedly these poor anonymous 


pilgrims of Dhanuskoti and Ramesvaram were holding up an 
old* noble tradition the secret of which they had suddenly re¬ 
vealed to me. They had come because they had to come, 
because the Aryan genius of India wanted somebody to come 
once for its “ jayaSabda,” its cry of triumph after achieving its 
noble task. When after long strivings of missionaries and kings, 
the Aryan started from his northern home along the Ganges, 
and saw that he had reached the southernmost point of the 

country which had been allotted to him by Kate, he looked back 

%* ^ 

with a feeling of pride to the task he had now accomplished. 
And he was right indeed in doing it, for his work had been 
magnificent. Having to deal with races less advanced in their 
culture, or even still wild, lie had known how to reduce them 
without destroying them. He had won them through the 
prestige of a civilisation more complete, more developed, and 
in the frames of the social order he had organised, he had man¬ 
aged for them regular, settled places, where they could assist 
him in the maintenance of order or even rise up to a higher 
stand. It depended only on them, adopting the language of 
the Aryans or refining their own idioms in order to enable them 
to express new doctrines, new conceptions, richer and deeper. 
The growth of the Tamil literature, for instance, is an evidence 
which speaks highly in favour of the Aryan colonisation. South¬ 
ern India did not lose anything of her own originality by this 
beneficent contact; she only gained from it. 

Great civilisations do not grow in the narrow frames of a local 
culture; nothing is more childish, more false, more harmful 
than the mean conceits of a narrow nationalism which pretends 
to reject or to disown anything coining from outside. A civilisa¬ 
tion is great on account of the part of humanity included in it, 
expressed by it and the larger is the part of humanity it could 
absorb, the more is it fit to appeal to general mankind. If the 


Greek civilisation has been great beyond any comparison, it 
owes this privilege to the richness and variety of elements which 
contributed to its shaping. Classical Greece lias gathered the 
inheritance of all great civilisations of the past, Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Phoenicia, Crete, and many more in the Near East. I 
do not sav nor mean that a civilisation is a kind of mosaic work 

V 

artificially combined. It is necessary that mi m l transforms and 
assimilates the loaves just as the body grows stronger only by 
the food which is digested. It is necessary that with that infalli¬ 
bility which only instinct can confer, the nation, or rather the 
men of genius who make out a nation know how to draw out of 
accidental features what is the permanent, out of local features 
what is general, out of particulars wliat is universal: “nityasya 


nityatah prapfoh.” 


This is the inspiration under which the 


Aryan genius has made the greatness of India. 


And, as it 
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usually happens in the turn where the genius of a nation reaches 
its utmost height, there came one of the obscure conscience of 
the multitude a poet to translate in words of art: Valmiki is the 
son of all-India ; all-India has recognised herself in his Edmdyana. 
The conqueror of the South is not the chief of an army, not an 
almighty emperor, Alexander or Napoleon. He is “an exile, 
almost a vagrant: to assist him in his tremendous work he has 
only the devotion of a brother, the love of a wife ; to surmount 
his long and awful trials he has only an unshaken faithfulness 
to duty. .Even when the day eomes when an audacious demon 
has by an ignominious trick endangered the world’s order, he 
does not appeal to manly violence: he calls to his aid holy 
monkeys and bears of the forests, as if to show that the whole 
Nature has a joint responsibility in the order which man is striv¬ 
ing so painfully to realise. 

That is the deep lesson, the “ rahasyci ” which was all at 
once revealed to me just when crossing these holy spots of 
pilgrimage. But. grand as it is. India’s civilising work has 
gone far beyond these vast limits : it has extended its moral 
benefits to all the eastern half of the Asiatic Continent. Indian 
genius had its colonies, far larger than the huge metropolis; 
Indonesia, Indochina, Serindia are names which up to date 
record a past glory. But here we are facing the dark side of 
Indian genius. Your pilgrims have for a long time unlearned 
these roads, and pilgrims of the thought are still neglecting them. 
How many among India’s educated people—I except of course 
professional scholars—are aware that Cambodia and Champa 
add a large and beautiful chapter to the epigraphic literature 
of Sanskrit pra&astis, that no proper study of Mahdbhdrata and 
Ramayana should be done without the help of Javanese poetry, 
that China and Tibet are still keeping a large library of Indian 
works—several thousands of them, and some of them as exten¬ 
sive as Mahdbhdrata —the originals of which have disappeared 
likely for ever, but which a continuous effort of interpreters 
should give back to India as well as a continuous effort of inter¬ 
preters, mainly come from India, had done them into Chinese and 
Tibetan ? How many have heard, for instance, that we have 
still in our hands a Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary compiled by 
the celebrated pilgrim Yi-tsing ? How many do know that 
Khotan, Kashgar, Kucha, Karashar and many of the small 
oases scattered along the fearful sands of Central Asia, now 
the land of Turki dialects and of Islam, Chinese Turkistan as 
we are rightly used to call it, have been a magnificent home 
of Sanskrit learning, where grammar and books of India were 
read, translated, imitated, where Indian theatre had borne a 
sumptuous offshoot of religious plays, ,e ydtras ” ? How many 
do know that the Turks of Mongolia, about the time of Hiuen 
Tsang, used to read in their own idiom the Hidimbavadha of 
Mahdbhdrata ? I am well aware that, just here, in Calcutta 
and only here, the superhuman activity of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee is striving to wake up an interest in these neglected 

F 
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fields; owing to his exertions, the Calcutta University 
Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese classes ; the publications of the 
Calcutta University contain papers and books which carry the 
horizon of India beyond present India. But I will be allowed 
to speak frankly and to state that these newly recovered 
domains have not yet come in real contact with your tradi¬ 
tional and classical teaching. 

The Calcutta University has published, in 1919, the Tibetan 
text and an English translation of an ethical work {Ses-rabs 
don-bu), that is Prajnadanda ; according to the Tibetan tran¬ 
slator, Nagarjuna is the author of this work. The English 
editor and translator fully endorses that statement; he goes 
even to say that Nagarjuna flourished about 100 B.C., a date 
which very few people will admit easily. T 




j Prajiiadtinq 


had been selected as one of the text-books for Higher Profi¬ 
ciency Examination in Tibetan by the late Sarat Chandra Das 
who jhad given a first rough edition of the text. The new' 
editor has spared no pains in preparing his text and transla¬ 
tion. He gives a graphic description of his efforts, in the 


course of tw'o years spent in Tibet, to seek assistance of monks 
and laymen. At last, he found some Head Master who had 
had the advantage of receiving a scholarly explanation of the 
first 102 verses from a learned Lama of Hrigatse, the Lama 
being able to give the meaning assigned by tradition to some 
of the passages which appear quite incomprehensible at first, 
sight. Now let us turn to the text itself, and pick up some 
verses, say : verse 13, in the translation ! 

“ If you sin in speech you will be damned—the parrot, the 
singing bird and the watcrhen, the silent waterduck—which 
man does not catch,—their entire accomplishment is silence.” 

Well, it is fairly strange to find the parrot quoted as an in¬ 
stance of cautious silence. Let ns try a literal translation of 
the Tibetan! 

“ By the sin of their mouth they are going to destruction, 
the parrot, the mountain bird and the iitira. By not speaking, 
the w'aterduck does not perish. The total accomplishment is 
not to speak.” 

Is not any Sanskrit scholar just reminded of the well-known 
verse, ‘ ! atmano mukhadosena badhyante Mi/casdrikdh, balcas iatra 
na vadhyante maunam sarvdrlhasadhanam ? ” Let us 
another more, v. 41, the translation has: 

“The fire which burned the forest—became the companion 
of the wind,—and that same extinguished the fire—So has the 
weak man no friends.” 

Again this is a well-known verse of Pancatantra : 

“ Vanani dahato vahneh saJchd bhavati mdrutah! 

• 9 

Sa eva dipandsdya lcr6e kasydsti sauhrdam ’ ’ 

Instead of the “fire” in the second line, the Tibetan has faith¬ 
fully mar-me “ a lamp,” just as the Sanskrit dipa in the Sans¬ 
krit original. 

One verse has been particularly distressing for the English 
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translator, that is verse 31. He first found there “a wicked 
man whose ear was filled with curds,” and he adds a note where 
he refers to a desperate explanation afforded by the Lama, 
Later on, m the corrigenda, he substitutes: “0, Kama, evil- 
minded like curdled milk,” an unexpected upama “compari¬ 
son. The text literally rendered is “ Badmind curd-ear” and 

that “curd-ear” will tell every Sanskrit scholar of the well 
known Dadhikarna of the fable. 

I am quite far from deprecating the work done by the trans¬ 
lator or the publication edited by the University in a collection 
which is already so rich in excellent and original works. If we 
can improve the work it will be simply owing to the pain taken 
by the one and to the liberality of the other. I mean only to 
show you by a striking instance how Tibetan has to be taken 
in Indian University, in intimate connection with your own 
Indian texts. Instead of applying to Tibetan monks and lay¬ 
men, should the translator have applied to an average Sanskrit 
scholar, he would have been immediately informed that the so- 
called work of Nagarjuna is only a siibhasita-samgraha , an 
anthology of the regular type and collected at a fairly late date, 
centuries and centuries after 100 B.C. He would have got an 
easy explanation of so many riddles suddenly cleared up in the 
light of the Sanskrit original. And the same has to be said of 
Chinese, of Japanese, of Kuchean, of Khotanese, of so manv 
languages foreign to India, but that have to centre round the 
Sanskrit scholarship for a proper study of Indian civilisation. 
And that is why I am so glad to see you congregated as in a 
common effort to dispel the darkness which still covers so much 
of your path in order to bring it to the healthy light of the 
day. £ * Nasli satyat pare dlicmna ” No duty is higher than 
truth. But while quoting that word of wisdom, I am suddenly 
reminded of another one which I have been reading a little 
before. Maunam sarvarthasadhanam “ Silence is universal ac¬ 
complishment.My excuse will perhaps be that on account of 
some misunderstanding I was informed too late of the fact that 
my presidential duty before keejDing silent implied an address 
to be delivered, and to put it in the words of a French classic, 

I made it too long because I had not time enough to make it 
shorter. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address the Conference ad¬ 
journed to the Darbhanga Buildings in front of which a photograph 
of the Patron, President, Chairman and chief delegates and officials 

was taken—a photograph which is reproduced elsewhere in this 
volume. 
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Proceedings of the Vedic Section. 

President: —Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. M.A., Ph.D. 

29)th January, 1922. 

The meeting of the Vedic Section opened punctually at 10 a.m. 
in Room No. 1 of the Darbhanga Buildings. Attendance was 
satisfactory. The proceedings were in the following order :— 

Time allowed for each paper was ten minutes. 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. Literary Strata in the Rgveda. By Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

M.A.. Ph.D. 

* 

3. Chronology and Aryanism with Special Reference to Vedic 

Origins—Racial and Cultural. By H. Bruce Hannah. 

4. Vyusti ortho Vedic New Year’s Day. Bv R. Shamasastry. 

B.A., Ph.D. 

5. The Adhvaryus Duties: Prescription and Practice. By 

V. P. Ramachandra Cliarlu. 

The paper was written and delivered in Sanskrit. 

The Script was Telegu. 

6. The word Ahura in Sanskrit and the Home of the Gobhilas. 

By I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A.. Ph.D. 

There was some discussion on the paper in which Dr. 

N. Sen. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi and others 
joined. 

The following papers were taken as read, the authors being ab¬ 
seil t: 


7. The dialogue between Yama and Yami in the Rgveda, com¬ 
pared with Mashya and Mashyani in the Bruddehish, 
By A. K. Vesavala. 

S. Vedic Mantras as explained by Durgadas Lahiri (Summary). 

By Pramatha Nath Sanval. 
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Proceedings of the Section of Iranian Language 

and Literature. 

President: —Shams-ul-ulatna Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

29Ih January, 1922. 

The meeting of this Section was also held in Room No. 1 of the 
Darbhanga Buildings at about the same time, i.e. 10 a.m. As only 
one day and the same room was assigned for the meetings of the 
Vedic and Iranian Sections it was decided after some discussion to 
hold the meetings of the two sections jointly under the joint presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Modi and Dr. Belvalkar. Papers of the two Sections 
were read alternately; The papers were read in the following 
order:— 

1. The Doctrine of Karma from the Zoroastrian Point of View. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

2. Three obscure passages from the Yasna. By I. J. S. Tara- 

porewala; B.A., Ph.D. 

3. Alexander the Great and the Devastation of the Ancient 

Literature of the Parsis in his time. By Jivanji Jam¬ 
shedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

4. The Amesha Spentas. By I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

There was some discussion on the paper and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Section offered some comments. 

5. The Persian. Rivayats of the Parsis, etc. By Jivanji Jam¬ 

shedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

There was some lively discussion on this paper in which 
Mr. Fida Ali Khan and others took part. 

6. Caste system in the Avesta. By Basanta Kumar Chatter- 

jee, M.A. 

The following paper was taken as read :— 

7. A Note on some Foreigners who Stealthily saw the Parsi 

Tower of Silence from within. By R. N. Munshi. 

The attendance in this joint session of the Sections as already 
noted was fair; a body of about twenty-five being always present. 
An interesting feature of the meeting was the presence of quite a 
number of Mahomedan gentlemen from the beginning to the end. 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, the President of the Conference, and Sir Asutosh 
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Mookerjee, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, joined in the 
proceedings of the Meeting for some time. 



Proceedings of the Ethnology and Folk-Lore 

Section. 

President:— Rao Bahadur Anantiikrishna Iyer, B.A., 

L.T., F.R.A.L 

29th January and 1st February, 1922. 

The Anthropological Section was opened with the 
Address by Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantiikrishna Iyer on— 

1 The Study of Anthropology in India, its importance and 

necessity. 

The papers were read in the following order : 

2. The Home of the Ancient Hindus and their 

Fusion. By R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.l). 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Panchanan Mitra 
referred to the racial characters of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans. He also spoke about the probable home of 

the Aryans and the Nordic Cradle land. 

% 

The President asked the writer about the tailed man 
referred to in the article. Dr. Shamasastry replied 
that there is a reference to tailed man in some 
ancient Sanskrit work. 



of Racial 




On some vestiges of the custom of offering Human Sacri¬ 
fices to the Water-spirits. By S. C. Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Tritton proposed 
a two-fold classification of the instances of human 
sacrifice referred to in the article. Mr. Mitra in 
answer said that the foundation sacrifices mentioned 
by Mr. Tritton refers only to foundation of houses. 

Mr. Panchanan Mitra then discussed the psychological 
aspect of the article and advocated the adoption 
of ethnological principle. He also referred to the 
wide occurrence of the idea “ Water is life ” through¬ 
out India, Egypt and other countries. 

Sun-worship in Eastern India. By Mr. Tarak Chandra Das, 
M.A. 

When the President invited discussion Mr. S. C. Mitra 
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rose and pointed out the prevalence of Sun-worship 
among the Hindus of Behar. 

Another Behari gentleman also pointed out the same 
thing and referred to the custom of sacrificing white 
goats among the Behari Hindus. The goat is not 
completely severed but only a portion of its ear is 
cut off. 

In answer Mr. Das said that the scope of his articie 
extends only to the primitive peoples of Eastern 
India. He also said that he -was aware of the sug¬ 
gestions put forward by the two gentlemen and had 
included these facts in the other section of his article 
devoted mainly to the higher castes. 

5. Mr. Panchanan Mitra, M.A., P.R.S., then summarised his 

paper in the form of a lecture. His paper dealt with 
“ Indian cultural and Racial origins.” 

P 

6. The Astronomy of the Mundas and their Associated Star- 

myths. By M. B. Bhadury, B.L. As the writer was 
absent the paper was read by Mr. Prabodh Ch. Bagchi, 
M.A. 

7. Gipsies and the spread of Indian culture. By Bhoodeb 

Mukerjee. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. S. C. Mitra took 
part. 

S. Disa-Pothi, the Note-book of the Anniversaries of Deaths. 

By Dr J. J. Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra praised the veteran writer in high terms 
for his works. 

The second day’s sitting of the Ethnology and Folk-lore Section 
took place on February 1st, 1922, at about 10-45 a.m. Rao Bahadur 
L. K. Ananthkrishna Iyer having left Calcutta for attending the 
Science Congress in Madras Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte was requested 
by Dr. R. Shamasastry to take the Chair. Rai Bahadur Gupte then 
read his learned paper on— 

9. The Origin and Folk-lore of Mahgal Candi. 

10.' Autonomy and Expansion of the Village Panceyat. By 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. S. C. Mitra and 
Mr. P. Mitra took part. 
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11. Some Bull and Boar fights from India. Bv Kslutish Ch. 

Sarkar. B.A. 

In discussing Mr. S. C. Mitra referred to a particular 
instance of such fight which he attributed to ani¬ 
mistic, belief. According to him these fights are 
held for transmission of disease. Mr. 1’anchanan 
Mitra also took part in the discussion. 

12. The cult of Magadheswari in Chittagong By Bajendra 

Kumar Bhattaeharya, B.A. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter thinks the worship of Magadheswari 
to he an adaptation from the Buddhists, and referred 
to the weight of the offerings which is lj srs. 

13. Prehistoric Home of Man. By Benode Bella,ri Boy. 

As the author was not present the paper was read by 

Mr. M. Bhattaeharya. 

Mr. P. Mitra declared it to be completely unscientific 
on the ground that no faith can be based upon a 
mere analogy of words and on the authority of the 
Pur anas only. This view was endorsed by Mr. »S. 0. 

nm ^ ** 

Mitra. 

14. On Two New Types of Accumulation Droll. By Mr. IS. C. 

Mitra. M.A., B.L. 

The President then rose and thanked the audience for the patient 
hearing they gave to the papers. 

Mr. P. Mitra and Mr. S. 0. Mitra thanked the President on behalf 
of the audience. Then the President declared the Session to be 
closed. 


Proceedings of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Literature Section. 

President :—Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Haraprasad Sastrl 

M.A., F.A.S.B., C.I.E. 

29th January, 1022. 

Before the work actually commenced Mr. Pimm Chanel Nahar 

• s 

exhibited a few old Jaina manuscripts with the permission of the 
President. 

The proceedings opened with a vote of congratulation on the elec¬ 
tion of the President to an Hony. membership of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society of England, moved by Professor Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, 

M.A., Ph.D., of Lucknow, seconded by MM. Kaliprasanna Bhatta- 

charya, M.A. The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The following papers were then read in the order in which they 
are mentioned:— 

1. Long lost Sanskrit Vidyasundar. By Sailendranath Mitra, 

M.A. (The manuscript was exhibited). 

2. Medhatithi as Revealed in his Manubhasva. Bv MM. Dr. 

* \j 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

3. The Story of Rsi Ani-Mandavya in the Sanskrit and Bud¬ 

dhistic Sources. By N. B. Utgikar, M.A. 

4. The Chronological order of Kalidas’s Works. By R. D. 

Karmarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

At this stage Dr. Harichand suggested that some time should be 
set aside for discussion. Dr. Ganganath Jha supported him but as 
the President disagreed no discussion took place. 

5. History of Sanskrit Literature. By Radhakumud Mukher¬ 

ji, M.A., Ph.D. 

6. A Eorgotten Family of Royal Poets in East Bengal. By 

• * 

# 

Dinesh Chandra Bhatfcacharya, M.A. 

7. Side-lights from the Dhammapada on the Origin and Growth 

of Poetry in Indian Literature. By Benimadhav Barua, 

M.A., D.Litt. 

8. A note on the Jaina Classical Sanskrit Literature. By 

Puran Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L. 

9. The Presidential Address. 

10. A Note on the Popular Element of the Classical Sanskrit 

Drama. By Sivaprasad Kavyatirtha, M.A., B.T. 

11. Vasubandhu or Subandhu. By Rangaswami Saraswati, 

M.A. 

12. Kalidasa and Hinduism. By C. Venkat Ramanayar. 

(Taken as read.) 

13. The world-poet Kalidas was a Bengali. By Manmatha Nath 

Bhattacharya. 

4 / 

14. Avantisundarl-Katha. By M. Ramkrishna Kavi, M.A. 

Read during his absence by Mr. Rangaswami Saraswati. 

15. The Date of Mrcchakatika from Astrological Data. By 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, M.A. 

This brought the proceedings to an end. 
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Proceedings of the Archaeology Section. 

President Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Siiastei, B.A 
29th, 30 ih and 3\st January and 1st February, 1922. 


1. Presidential Address. 

2. Art of writing in Ancient India. 

M.A., PhD. 

A discussion followed in 


o. 


By Abinash Ch. Das, 


discussion followed in which the President 
Mr. R. Narasinghachar and Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda took part. Mr. Chanda pointed out that 
on the artifacts of the Azilian period there occur 
alphabetic forms which resemble some of the Brahml 


signs. 


3. Prehistoric Paintings of Singhanpur and Mirzapur and other 

Researches. By Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

4. Indian Columns. By P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

The paper was criticised by Mr A. K. Maitreya, Mr. 
0. C. Gangoly and the President. Mr. Maitreya 
said that the word kdnla occurring in the Manasdra 
was a corrupt form of kdnda (e.g. Vimu-kanda) 
which is probably used to maintain the analogy of 
the form of pillar with the trunk of tree. The Presi¬ 
dent said that the word Brahma-kdnta is actually 


1 / 


used in a South Indian inscription. To some of the 
criticisms the author gave a reply. 

Voussoir from Pataliputra. By K. P. Javaswal, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

The author contended that from the letters (especially 
the ‘tailed ca’) which the stone bears the date of 
the arch goes back as early as the period of the 
Nanclas, i.e. the 5th century B.C. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Ramchandra Kak, 
Pandit Dayaram Sahni and Mr. A. Ghosh took part. 
Mr, Kak suggested that the piece of stone might 
have been one of the coping stones of a well, and 
the fact that both the surfaces are polished'showed 
that both of them must have been exposed. He 
further pointed out that similar stones have been 
discovered in Kashmir. Mr. Jayaswal replied. 
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(j. Palaeographic Test and the date of Dhanabhuti and Khara- 

vela. By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., F.A.S.B. 

Mr. Jayaswal criticised Mr. Chanda’s statements that 
the Yavanaraja mentioned in Khara vela’s insorip- 
tion is to be placed somewhere between the end of 
the second century B.C. and the beginning of the 
first century B.C., and said there was no room for a 
Greek king in the first century B.C. Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar said that there were Greek kings at Mathura 
in the first century B.C., and Dr. Hem Oh. Ray- 
chaudhuri argued that the evidence of the Milinda - 
Pahho proves that the Indo-Greek king Menander 
flourished five centuries after Parinirvana. Dr. 
Majumdar contended along with Mr. Jayaswal that 
the method of Palaeographic test followed by Mr. 
Chanda was not a very sound one, to which the 
author replied. Mr. A. Ghosh remarked that the 
find-spot of Greek coins at Mathura does not neces¬ 
sarily prove that Greek kings ruled in that region. 
Dr. Majumdar showed the fallacy of the argument. 

7. Origin of Alphabet. By R. N. Shaha. 

8. A few Notes on Kashmir from an Antiquarian point of view. 

Bv J. J. Modi, B A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

%/ J 

Pandit Dayaram Sahni, Mr Kak and Mr. G. Yazdani 
made certain observations in connection with Dr. 
Modi’s paper and Dr. Modi replied. Prof. Sylvain 
Levi pointed out that there were many rubbings of 
Kashmir inscriptions in Sarada characters at Paris 
which deserve serious attention. 

9. Excavations at Harvan. By Ramchandra Kak. 

The author excavated at a place called Harvan (Sad- 
hrada-vana) which is about twelve miles from Srinagar 
and discovered there three different styles of building : 
pebble, diaper-pebble and diaper-rubble. He also 
found Kharosthi mason marks on the floor of the 
apsidal temples and a mass of sculptures closely 

alike to those of the Kusan period with Assyrian 

0 

and Central Asian influences. 

Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore thanked the writer for his 
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excellent paper. Pandit Dayaram .Salmi doubted whe¬ 
ther Sadhrada-vana could be identical with Harvan. 

• • 

Mr. Kak said that it was only a tentative suggestion. 

10. Mitra Coins. By Venkateshvara Aiyar. 

The author’s theory that the names of Mitra kings were 
called according to particular constellations and 
presiding deities, e.g. Brhas pa ti Mitra, was criticised 

by Dr. Majumdar. The discussion was further car- 

♦ 

ried on by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Mr. M. Ghosh and 
Mr. R. Chanda. 

11. Identification of a Bas-relief at Bharhut. ByN. G. Majum¬ 

dar, M.A. 

This is the scene which shows a boat being devoured 

o 

by a timingila and afterwards saved from it by bhac/u- 
vat Mahadeva (= Mahasattva or Bodhisattva accord¬ 
ing to Hultzsch). Mr. Yazdani said that a similar 
scene occurred also at Ajanta and had been identified 
by M. Foucher. 

12. Benares School of Sculpture. By Bvindavan Cli. Bhatta- 

charva, M.A. 

The paper was criticised by Dr. P. K. Acharya, Mr. 
M. Ghosh and Rai Bahadur Pandit Dayaram Salmi. 
Pandit Dayaram pointed out that Mr. Bhattaoharya 
was not the discoverer of the school as he claimed 
to be; the school was known long ago and its charac¬ 
teristics have been already described in the Reports of 
the Archaeological Survey. As regards the measure¬ 
ments of icons on which Mr. .Bhattaoharya based his 
conclusions he observed that they were not always 
accurate. His method of taking measurements was 
also criticised by Dr. Acharya who pointed out that 
the SilpaSastras prescribe measurement and propor¬ 
tion according to the face and not according to the 
length of the body. Mr. Bhattaoharya gave a reply 

to which a counter-reply was given by Pandit Daya¬ 
ram Sahni. 

13. Old Maratha coins. By S. R. Aiyanger. 

14. Mr. Dishkalkar’s two papers were taken as read as he could 

not be present. 
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The Section met on 1st Feb. when the discussion on the 
Patna Stone was continued. Messrs. A. K. Maitra. P. K. Acharva 

J i7 J 

R. 0. Kak, G. Yazdani, R. Chanda, K. P. Jayaswal, R. C. Majum- 


dai, Davaiam Salmi and others took part in the discussion 
which grew quite lively. A note by Mr. A. K. Maitra was read 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. The author wanted to show by calcu¬ 
lation that the stone in question was too small to be used in 
a well. Mr. R. C. Kak contended that if the stone was too 



have been a stone of the masonry surmounting a type of triple arch 
found in Kashmir. He drew a detailed figure on the board to illus¬ 
trate his point. Mr. Jayaswal in the course of the discussion de¬ 
clared that it was admitted by all that the stone was Mauryan. The 
beautiful polish on this kind of stone which is not found in the post- 
Mauryan period and the Maurya letters found on the stone were 
quite conclusive. He added that the discussion had narrowed 
down to only one point, viz. whether it was a stone used in a well 
or cistern or a stone surmounting a type of arch found in Kashmir 
or a stone of a circular arch. Rai Bahadur Dayaram pointed out that 
he had carefully examined the stone and in his opinion the sides of 
the stone could not be cut away later for some other purpose. The 
President, Mr. Narasimhachar and some others were however not 
convinced about the Mauryan character of the stone. After this the 
discussion was closed by the President. Next was taken up the 
remaining papers in the following order;— 

17. Identification of Avalokitesvara. By Benayatosh Bhatta- 



charya, M.A. 

There was some discussion on the paper in which the 
President, Rai Bahadur Dayaram and Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal took part. 

Some Newly Discovered Inscriptions of Kaniska. By Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni. 

The inscription contained the years 20 and 23 of Ka- 
nishka. The paper was an important one and there 
was a lively discussion. Mr. Jayaswal held that the 
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■pitdmaha in pitamalia-devaJcula must refer to Verna 
Kadphises, apparently the grandfather of Kaniska, 
Vasiska and Huviska. He was of opinion that there 
must have been some other person after Vema and 
before Kaniska who must have been the father of 
the three brothers Kaniska. Vasiska and Huviska 
who are declared as such in Ain-i-AJcbari and Raja' 
tamngini. 


Texts on Painting in Sanskrit Literature. 


By Ranga- 


swami SaraswatL M.A. Mr. Jayaswal, Mr. Krishna- 


swamx 

author. 


Ayangar and Mr. Yazdani congratulated the 


Western 


Talkad.” by Mr. Narasimhachar. This paper properly 
belonged to the Section of Political History and Chrono¬ 


logy. But for want of time it had to be transferred to 
this Section. The paper was also a very important con¬ 
tribution and announced the discovery of some new plates 
of the Gahga king Marasimha which are the longest and 
clearest of the Gahga copperplates so far discovered. 

The meeting of the Section then terminated after some remarks 
from the President who dwelt on the danger of forming dogmatic 
conclusion on insufficient evidence. 


Proceedings of the Political History and 

Chronology Section. 

President: — Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar.. M.A. 

31 si January and 1st February, 1922. 

THE'&eciiion met on two days and the following papers were read 
in the order in which they are given here. The attendance through¬ 
out was fair and constant. 

Sources of Indian History from Telegu Literature. By V 
Subba Row. 

2. A Glimpse into the Pallava History. By R. Gopalan. 

3. The origin of some South Indian Dynasties. By Ranga- 

swami Saraswati, M.A. 

4. The origin of the Tamil Language. By Rajagopala Row. 
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The Brahman Kingdom of the Deccan. By T. N. Sub- 
ramaniam. 

Determination of the Epoch of the Parganait Era. By 
N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. 


The paper evoked vigorous discussion in which Dewan 
Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 


Dr. H. 0 Raychaudhury and the author took part. 
The President asked what is meant by Parganait, 
which the author explained. 

Saka-Pahlava Dynasties of Northern India. By Harit 
Krishna Deb, M.A 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar said, “The theory has been very 

ably maintained by Dr. Fleet. It has been discussed 

threadbare, but still it is difficult to accept it. The 

facts discussed are old but there is some readjustment.” 

* 

On the Identification of Meru uprooted by the Rastrakuta 
King Indra III. By Surendra Nath Majumdar Shastri, 
M.A. 

As the author was absent the paper was read by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar. 

The Place of Videha in Aircient and Mediaeval India. By 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha, M.A. 

The Use of Cycles of Recurrence in Chronological Investiga¬ 
tion. By Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai. 

Note on the Nalanda Copperplate of Devapala. By Hira- 
nand Shastri. 

On account of the author’s absence the paper was read 
by Mr. R. Chanda, 

The President drew attention to some inscriptions in 
Borneo (of King Muladeva) which point to the 
colonisation of those islands by Indians ss^earty as 
the 4th century. 


Origin of the Sena Kings 


By Dr. R. C. Majumdar. M.A. 


Ph.D. 

The Order of Succession of the Later Imperial Guptas. By 
Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhury, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali and the author took part. 

The Chronology of the Maukharis. By K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 
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15. Glimpses of the Mauryan Invasion in Tamil Literature. By 

Dr. S. Krishnasvvami Aiyangar, M.A., Pli.D. 

The following papers were taken as read : 

16. Historical Basis and Model for Kalidasa's Description of 

Raghu’s Conquest, By Radhagovinda Basak, M.A. 

17. Connection of Malloi (of Alexander) and Mallani of Mar war. 

By Bishcshwar Nath Reu. 

IS. Ancient Goa. Bv A. 1). Braganza Pereira. 


4 « 


19. The Jats of Mariana. By K. R. Quanungo. 


The meeting was then closed. 


Proceedings of the Section of Social and 

Religious History. 


President: —Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph D. 

30 Ih January , and 1st February, 1922. 

The meeting of this Section commenced at about 10-10 a.m., in 
the University Library Hall. The attendance though at first unsat¬ 
isfactory. improved and was quite fair after some time. 

1. The President opened the meeting with a learned address. 

The papers were taken up in the following order : 

2. Kautilyas Place in the History of Hindu Political Theory. 

ft V ft* 


By Upendra Nath Ghosal, M.A. 

Mr. Ghosal’s theory that Kautilya did not recover the 
ArlhaMstra from oblivion was controverted by Mr. 
H. C. Chakladar. The President also offered some 
comments on the word uddliara. 

3. A Dissertation on the Earliest Stratum in the Development 

of the Jaina Canonical Literature. By Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi, M.A. 

4. Economic Culture as Depicted in Valmild’s Ramayana. By 

J. N. Samaddar, B.A. 


5. Elements of State Socialism in Kautilva. By Hem Chandra 

• »/ 

Rav, M.A. 

U * 

There was a discussion on this paper in which the Pre¬ 
sident, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta and Mr. J. N. Samaddar 
took part. The President and Mr. Samaddar general¬ 
ly agreed with the conclusions of the author. Dr. 




7 . 

8 . 
9 , 

10 . 

11 . 
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Sen Gupta objected to the use of modern termino¬ 
logies to ancient Indian institutions. 

An Interesting Folk-movement and the Light it throws on 
Indian Culture. By S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A.. 
Ph.D. 

The Evolution of Marriage Ritual in Ancient India. By 
Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta. 

Governmental ideals of Ancient India. By Narayan Chan¬ 
dra Bannerjee, M.A. 

Marriage Laws and Regulations under the Peshwas. By 
Surendra Nath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 

Female Education in Ancient India. By Bhababibhuti 
Vidvabhusan. 

4 / 

Some Glimpses of Ancient Tamil Polity—Ideal and Real- 
Bv C. S. Srinivasachari. 

•J 

The paper evoked some discussion. Mr. H. C. Ray 
referred to the difficulty .of fixing the date of the 
Sangam literature from which the author tried to 
reconstruct the history of the Far-south. The author 
practically agreed that no history of the Far-south 
on a scientific and chronological basis can as yet be 
attempted because of the uncertainty of the date of 
any portion of the above literature. The Sangam 
literature appears to have grown gradually and it 
is very difficult to refer any portion to a single definite 
period. 

Vaisnavism in Kamarupa. By Sarat Chandra Goswami. 

Patria Potestas in Ancient India. By Nirmal Chandra 

Chatterjee, M.A. 

There was some discussion on the paper and a gentle¬ 
man objected to the theory of the gradual evolution 

of Patria Potestas. 

The Armed Ascetics of Ancient India. By Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar. 

The paper evoked some discussion, in which Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra and Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji took 

part. 

The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and the Interpretation 

of their Civilization. Bv Narendra Nath Law, M.A., Ph.D. 


G 
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16. The position of the Brahmana in Kautilya. By Hem Chan¬ 

dra Ray, M.A. 

17. The Tantravartika and the Dharmasastra Literature. By 

P. V. Kane. 

18. Interpretation of a Passage of Manusamhita. Bj^- Surendra 

Nath Majumdar, M.A. 

19. Some aspects of Ancient Indian Industrial Life. By S. V. 

Vishvanath, M.A. 

20. Famine relief in Ancient India, By S. V. Vishvanath. 

21. Machiavellism in Ancient Indian Polity. By Pramatha 

I 

t 

Nath Banner]ee, M.A. 

22. Manners and Customs of the Liochavis. By Bimala Oharan 

Law, M.A. 

The meeting of the Section was then finally closed by the Presi¬ 
dent. 


Proceedings of the Philosophy and Religion 

Section. 

President:—- S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A. 

30th January. 

On account of scanty attendance of members the work of the Sec¬ 
tion was begun ten minutes after the usual time with the consent of 
the President and the members present. At about 10-10 a.m., there 


was a respectable attendance and the President opened the session 
with a neat short speech asking the audience to hear the various 
interesting papers going to be read in the meeting. 


The papers were read in the following order:— 

1, 2. At the beginning were read the summaries of the two papers : 

(a) Two old Vedantins, and the (6) Ethics of the Upani- 

sads. The writer of both these papers, Mr. M. Hiriyanna 

. __ • 

being absent, the President kindly read the summaries. 

3. After this the President asked Mr. V. V. Mirashi to read his 

paper on “ The Traditional author of the Vedanta Sutras 
—Badarayana or Krishna Dvaipayana. 3 ’ 

A discussion followed in which Dr. A. K. Guha took 

part. 

4. The President next called upon Mr. S. K. Maitra to read his 
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paper on “Tlie Ps.ychological Basis of Hindu Ethics,” but 
as the writer was absent the paper was taken as read, 

5, Theory of Interpolations in the Bhagavadglta as held by 

Prof. R. Garbe and other Western Scholars. By 8. C. 
Roy, M.A., Ph.D. 

Messrs. R. Kimura and Dr. A. Guha said that they 
had many points to discuss but could not do it there 
as the time allowed for discussion Avas very short. 

6, Next came the turn of Mr. P. K. Gode to read his paper 

on “ The Bhaktisutras of Narada and the Bhagavadglta,” 
but as he was absent the paper was taken as read. 

7. Religion and Belief in the Arthasastra. By N. C. Banerjee, 

M.A. 

8. The Bhakti-Doctrine in the Sandilva Sutra. By B. M. 


4 4 


Barua, M.A.. D.Litt. 

§ 

§ 

9. The Date of the Purvamlmamsa Sutra. By Abhava Kumar 

Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. The President then read his own paper on “ Prabhakara 


- >> 


School of Mhnamsa. 

11. A criticism of the Bhagavadglta Vimarsa. By Mr. Ananta 

Krishna Sastri. 

The paper was written in Sanskrit and the learned 
Pandit orally expressed the substance of the paper 
in Sanskrit. Though the paper was unfortunately 
•not included in the printed list the President kindly 
gave him the necessary permission for reading. 

12. Gaudapada Karika on the Manclukya Upanisad. By Pan¬ 

dit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya. 

The paper was highly appreciated by the President and 

the audience. 

13. Radha is the centre of World-Religion. By M. N. Bhatta¬ 

charya. 


The President then delivered a short speech in which he com¬ 
mented upon the facts and merits of the various papers read in the 
section. After assigning with precision and ingenuity the place of 
each of‘the papers in the history of philosophy and religion he 
declared the meeting to be closed for this session. 
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President: —Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. ; Ph.D. 

31 st January. 





5 . 

6 . 
7 . 




10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


The Proceedings opened with the Presidential Address. 

Mr. T. Rajagopal Rao then read his paper on "‘The South 
Indian Stem of the Indo-Germanic Group.” 

Dr. Taraporewala and the author took part in the dis¬ 
cussion that followed. 

In the absence of Mr. Divatia, his paper on “A note on the 
Guttural (kh) sound of the Cerebral Sibilant” was read 


by Principal Dhruva. 

Dr. Taraporewala made some remarks but no 
sion took place. 


f 



u s - 


The Influence of Bengali on the Mon Language of Inclo- 
Burma. By Shew Zan Aung. (Taken as read in the 
absence of the author.) 

On some unexplained forms in Sanskrit. By Amrita Row. 
(Taken as read in the absence of the author.) 

A Note on Sanskrit Compounds. By I. J. S. Taraporewala, 
B.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Woollier announced that the Punjab University has 
undertaken the publication of a Punjabi Dictionary. He 
explained the scheme fully and invited suggestions from 
the scholars assembled. 

The Etymologies of Kubha, Lagh, Gevaya, etc., in the Aso- 
kan Inscriptions. By Md. Shaliidullah, M.A. 

Dr. Woolner and Mr. Sahidullah then discussed a few 

% 

relevant questions regarding the subject. 

Some Sinhalese Words Traced. By Oharandas Chatter jee 

M.A. 


Mr. Sahidullah and the author took part in the debate 
that followed. 

Prof. R. L. Turner’s paper, “The Joss of Vowel Alternation 

in Indo-Aryan,” was read by Dr. Taraporewala as the 
writer was absent. 

The Structure of the Kol Language. By Saileswar Sen, M.A. 
Sanskrit Translation of Darius’s Second Inscription at Perse- 
polis. By Md. Shahidulla, M.A. 
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13. Khasi Vocabulary. By Aftabuddin Ahmad. 

The proceedings closed with a discourse by the President. 

Proceedings of the Buddhist Section. 

President .'—The Anagarika Dharmapal. 

31s£ January , 1922. 

The meeting of the Buddhist Section commenced at about 10-15 a.m. 
in Room No. 1 of the Darbhanga Buildings. The proceedings opened 
with the recitation of a gathd by Mahathera Rajaguru Dharmacarya 
and was continued in the following order :— 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. The Historical Study of the terms Mahay ana and Hinayana. 

By R. Kimura. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by Dr. B. M. 
Barua (who did not read his paper as the subject 
on which he had written overlapped with that of 
Mr. Kimura). He differed from Mr. Kimura on 
many points. In his opinion what was so long 
thought to be the quintessence of the Mahayana, viz. 
the Bodhisatta idea was really the quintessence of 
the Hinayana. The Hinayana represents a complete 
system of thought and we may find it worked out 
in the three books, viz. the Buddha-vamsa, the Gariya 
Pitaka and the Ajoadana. The sine qua non of 
Mahayana is the Doctrine of Trikaya which had 
originated from the attempt to explain psychologi¬ 
cally the process of the birth of Buddhism. The 
Trikaya doctrine has served to deepen the meaning 
of Buddha’s enlightenment. The Hinayana of which 
the quintessence is the Bodhisatta idea had origin¬ 
ated from an attempt to account for the advent of 
the Buddha as a son of Man what we now know as 
Mahayana proper will I think be found out to be 
nothing but a combination of the Bodhisatta doctrine 
and the doctrine of the Trikaya. 

3. Religion of Asoka. By M. Ghosh. 

The author in his paper took Sri Madiragrham a word 
found in the Arthaidstm of Kautilya in the sense of 
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the temple of Durga and also held that the Ajivikas 
were a Jaina sect. In the discussion, that followed 
Mr. H. C. Ray pointed out that Srimadiragrham has 
been read by some as Srhnandiragrham, 1 2 * i.e. the 
temple of Sri—madira being a mistake for mandira. 
He also suggested that the Ajivikas were originally 
Brahmana ascetics as they are called parivrajakas in 
certain texts. 5 Dr. Barua was of opinion that the 
Ajivikas originally perhaps belonging to the Brahma- 
nical School later on gradually acquired a non- 
orthodox point of view (cf. their view on the author¬ 
ity of Vedas). 

4. Traces of Canakyanlti in the Tibetan Vinaya. By Johan 

Van Manen. 

The author did not submit any paper but delivered a 
short discourse on the subject in course of which 
he suggested that certain Vinaya rules might have 
been assimilated in Cdnakyamti. He appealed for a 
comparative study of the two sources. 

o. The Internal Forces in the Spread of Buddhism. By 

Nalinaksa Butt, M.A., 

6. Pratitya-samutpacla Dharma. By Mahathera Rajaguru 

Dhammadhara. (The paper was written in Pali and 
Sinhalese script.) 

7. Jataka Stories in the Dasakumaracarita. By Nilmani Cha¬ 

kra varty. 

8. The Mangalasutta and the Rock Edicts of Asoka. By 

Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A. 

As the author was unavoidably absent his paper was 
read by Mr. N. Dutt. 

9. Some Characteristic Features of Buddhism. By Rama- 

prasad Chaudhury, M.A. 

10. The Buddhist Schools in Brahmanical Literature. By 

Hirendralal Sen Gupta. 

f 

1 The correction has been suggested by Dr. I, J. S. Taraporewala in his 
Notes on the Arihasasira of Kautilya . 

2 This suggestion was first put forward by Professor D. R, Bhandarkar in 

a private discussion. 
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The Meeting then concluded after some interesting remarks from 
the chair. The attendance in this Section was fair. Dr. Sylvain 
Levi was present for a considerable time. 


Proceedings of the Science Section. 

President Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Rai. M.A., 

VlDYANIDHI. 


1st February. 


1 . 


The Proceedings opened 


with Mr. Binod Bihari Dutt’s 


paper on Town planning in Ancient India.” 


Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bose and the President offered some com¬ 
ments and made some enquiries which were answered by the author. 

Mr. Umacharan Banerjee then read his paper on <! Aviation 


9 


5, 6. 


in Ancient India. 


5 > 


3. Dr. B. M. Barua followed him with a paper on “A flying 


story in a Pali Commentary. 


i i 


These two papers offered an interesting subject for a 
debate in which, Messrs Prabodh Chandra Sen Gupta, 
Narendra Kumar Majumdar, Binod Bihari Dutta. 
Rajendranath Vidyabhushan and Rai Bahadur Chuni 
Lai Bose took part. 

4. Pandit Ram Chandra Chariu read a Sanskrit paper on the 


“ Ja*taka of Ram. 


> ) 


Mr. N K. Majumdar followed him with two papers on 
Sulba Sutras and Laghu Mansam. A few comments on 

these papers were offered by Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta. 

7. The next paper was that on “ Precession in Hindu Astro¬ 


nomy. 


) > 


By Paresprasad Majumdar, M.A. 


It' was followed by an interesting debate between 
Messrs N. K, Majumdar and P. C. Sen Gupta. 

8. A paper on the “ Contributions towards the History of the 

Mineral Industry in Ancient India ” was taken as read, in 

u 

the absence of the author Mr. A. Ghose of Madras. 

9. *The last paper to be read was that of Dr. Ekendra Nath 

Ghose on “ Difficult Labour and its Treatment according 


to the Ancient Hindu Physicians. 


?> 


The Proceedings closed with the Presidential Address. 
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Proceedings of the Arabic and Persian Section. 

President: — Lieut.-Col. G. S. Rank iso, M.A., MJ). 

31 si January. 

1. After the Presidential address, Dr. Ranking, the President 

> 

requested Mr A. Shushtery to read his paper on the 
“History of Sufism” but on the request of Mr. Khuda 


3. 


Cl 


Bukhsh and with the consent of Mr Shushterv the 
President allowed the former to read his paper on the 
New World of Islam.” He was given five minutes 
more on the unanimous consent of the members. 

2. Then the President requested Shams-ul-l Mama Dr. .). .1. 

Modi to read his paper on “ Hafiz and Cool he.” 

In the discussion which followed Dr. A. S. Siddique 
and the author took part. 

The President then called Mr. Abbas Shushterv to read his 


paper on the “ History of Sufism.” 

Lively discussion followed in which Mr. Fid a Ali Khan, 
Dr. S. Siddique and the author took part. 

4. The President then requested Mr. R. N. Saha, to read his 

paper on “ The Discovery of America by the Arabs from 
the evidence of Koran.” 

5. It was followed by Mr. Nazir Ahmed’s paper on the “ Library 

of Khan Khanau.” 

Mr. G. Yazdani asked an interesting question to which 


the author replied. 


6. The President then called upon Maulvi Abdul Latif to read 

his paper on “Criticism on the Teaching of Arabic and 
Persian in the Indian Universities,” and remarked that 
the subject was extremely interesting and important, 
and as such requested the members to hear him patiently. 

■1. I* 

The President then called for a discussion but on the 
request of the members present, it was deferred to 


the end of the meeting. 



i paper on 


7. The President then asked Prof. Tritton to read 

“ Yemen in the Seventeenth Century.” 

After this the meeting was declared to be closed for the session. 
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Proceedings of the Ancient Geography Section. 

President Mr. K. P. Oayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

January, 1922. 

1. Political Divisions of India long before the rise of Bud¬ 

dhism. By Nilmani Chakra varti, M.A. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. D. N. Sen, Dr. 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Mr. A. K. Maitra and 
the President took part. 

2. Some Notes on the Ancient Geography of India. By Prof. 

Surendra Nath Majumdar. The paper was read out by 

Dr. Raychaudhuri. 

3. The Identity of Suktiman Mountains. By Dr. R. C. 

Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

The author’s identification of Suktiman with Suleiman 
was doubted by Mr. Panchanan Mitra and Dr. Ray¬ 
chaudhuri. Mr. Mitra said that identifications should 
not be based merely on philological grounds. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri said that mere similarity of names was 
not always a sure guide. The Suktiman was identi¬ 
fied by Mr. C. V. Vaidya with the Kathiawar range. 

Mr. H. K. Deb supported the identification and so 
also the President who remarked that though the 
main thesis was acceptable the philological grounds 
adduced by the author were not convincing enough. 

4. Geography of Bengal. By Anubhuti Bhattacharya, M.A. 

Dr. Majumdar asked the author how could Suhma have 
been to the east of Bengal. Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
replied that the Assam portion was still called by 
that name. 

5. Rajagrha in the Buddhist Scriptures. By D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The President remarked, “ According to Rhys Davids 
North Rajagrha was made by Ajatasatru, but Mr. 
Sen correctly says it was only repaired by him. 
This point is important.” 

6. On the Localities mentioned in the Bhandak Plates of 

Krsnaraja I. By K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 

7. Identification of Bhatinda in the Punjab. By Rai Bahadur 

Pandit Dayaram Sahni. 
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The author suggested that the ancient name of the 
place was Tribhdndanapuru mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion which was brought over to the Lahore Museum 
by Sir Aurel Stein from Bhatinda. 


Aryan Colonisation of Eastern India. 




Dr. A. C. Das, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, Mr. B. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Mr. S. P. 

Visvanatham and the President took part. 


The meeting was closed with the Presidential Address. 


Proceedings of the General Meeting of the Conference. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi, President, in the Chair. 

February 1st , 1922. 

1. Resolved, that the invitation of the Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras to hold the Third Session of the Oriental Conference 
at Madras conveyed in the Vice-Chancellor’s letter No. 51S, dated 
the 20th January, 1922, be accepted and that the fixing of the ex¬ 
act date be left to the authorities of the University. 

Proposed by the Honourable Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (Calcutta). 

Seconded by Dr. Woollier (Lahore). 

Supported by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar (Madras). 

Carried unanimously. 

2. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda (Calcutta) proposed that the meeting 
of the Conference be held annually instead of biennially. The reso¬ 
lution was seconded by Professor Radhakumud Muklierji (Lucknow), 
but opposed by Shams-ul-IJlama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi (Bom¬ 
bay), and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (Patna). On a division being taken 
the resolution was declared lost. 


3. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (Patna) proposed that the name of the 
Conference be altered to “Conference of Indologists” instead of 
“Oriental Conference.” Mr. S. C. Roy (Dacca) seconded the resolu¬ 
tion and Dr. J. J. Modi (Bombay), Dr. Woolner (Lahore) and Prof. 

# 

S. K. Aiyangar (Madras) opposed. After some discussion the'resolu¬ 
tion, with the permission of the President, was withdrawn. 

4. Mr. Gourlay (Calcutta) read a telegram from Mr. Hyderi of Hy¬ 
derabad received by the President and President’s reidy. 
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5. Resolved that this Conference recommend to the Governments 
and Universities in India the desirability of bringing the study of 
Oriental (Classical and Vernacular) languages more into line with 
the study of languages in Western Universities by making the study 
of the civilisation and culture concerned an integral part of degree 
courses in any Oriental language. 

Proposed by Prof. Bhate (Patna). 

Seconded by Dr. Woolner (Lahore). 

Supported by Lieut.-Col. Ranking (Calcutta) and Mr. Chanda (Cal¬ 
cutta). 

Carried unanimously. 

6. Mr. Gourlav (Calcutta) read the following note by the Presi¬ 
dent :— 


The learned bodies devoted to Oriental Research in Europe 
and in America have felt the necessity of coming into close- 
contact in order better to organise the work of research. A 
Federation of Inter-allied Societies has been started during the 
War, and the first meeting was held in London, September, 
1919. It was understood that Russia and Japan would be in¬ 
cluded as soon as possible in the scheme. This scheme has been 
working well since three years; the second session took place 
in Paris, July, 1920; the third one lastly in Boston, October, 
1921. 

It is highly desirable that India should enter that scheme and 
send regular delegates to attend the sessions. The chief aim 
of the Federation is to introduce, instead of the individualistic 
and quasi-anarchical conditions which have been so long prevail¬ 
ing in Oriental scholarship, a new spirit of organised collabora¬ 
tion, in order to have in every country some central body as 
representative of the whole community of national workers; it 
seems that this Oriental Conference is exactly qualified to re¬ 
present India in the scheme as the sum of all learned bodies 

dealing in India with Oriental Researches. 

It seems desirable that the Oriental Conference should send 
an application to the next session of the Federation which will 
take place this year, requesting to be affiliated to the said or¬ 
ganisation in view of— 

1. Taking a place in the common organisation of collective 


works. 

2. Exchanging regular 


information on 


the work of research, 


which is being carried on. 

On the first point, the Conference may find some interest to 
hear that the preparations of some collective works by an inter¬ 
national body of scholars had already 7 been taken in hands. A 
Committee has been appointed to prepare and bring out a scheme 
of a Dictionary of Buddhism including technical terms and prop¬ 
er names, both historical and geographical, and covering the 
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whole extent of Buddhist lore Sanskrit. Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, 
Japanese, Mongolian, etc. A scheme for collective edition of 
the whole Tibetan Dulva that is the Vinaya of Mula Sarvast ivada 
school, has been brought before the last session at 
Another scheme has been already taken in consideration, which 
will certainly interest you: that is historical cartography of 
India, atlas or maps of India meant to represent the progress of 
knowledge since Ptolemy’s map down to D'anville and Pennell. 

On the second point, it is understood that at every session 
delegates will report as fully as possible on the works already in 
hand, but not yet achieved or edited in their own country, so 
that no work may—as far as possible,—be duplicated unneces¬ 
sarily, and that one may profit as soon as possible from the re¬ 
sults of the labours of others. 

Resolved, that this Conference should send delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Inter-allied Asiatic Societies and if pos¬ 
sible and necessary, pay the travelling expenses of the delegates. 

Proposed by Mr. Gourlay. 

Seconded by Mr. Jayaswal. 

Carried unanimously. 

7. Mr. Utgikar (Poona) read a statement of the work done on 
the critical and scientific edition of the Mahdhhdmla . undertaken 
under the patronage of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Chief of Audh, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

<S. That a Committee consisting of the Chairman and the three 
Joint Secretaries of the Reception Committee of Calcutta be en¬ 
trusted with the work of drawing up a Draft Constitution to be sub¬ 
mitted to the next Session of the Oriental Conference, that the 
Office be made permanent and that an allowance of Rs. fit.) per 
mensem be set aside from the funds for this purpose and that a 
Joint-Secretary resident in Madras be appointed by this Conference. 

Proposed by Mr. Gourlay. 

Seconded by Prof. S. K. Aiyengar. 


Carried unanimously. 

9. That Prof. S- K. Aiyengar (Madras) be appointed Joint-Secre- 


tarv. 


Proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconded by Mr. Jayaswal. 

Carried unanimously. 

10. On the suggestion of Mr. Gourlay a Committee consisting of 
the President, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and the 
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three Secretaries were entrusted with the work of selecting papers 
for publication in the Proceedings of the Conference. 

11. Resolved, that this Conference express gratitude to those 
Governments, States, Institutions and private individuals who have 
assisted financially and otherwise. 

Proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconded by Prof. K. A. Subramania Ayer. 

Carried unanimously. 

12. Resolved, that this Conference offer their best thanks to the 
Chairman and Members of the Reception Committee and to the Post- 
Graduate students and others who had given so much time in orga¬ 
nising the Conference and seeing to the comforts of the delegates. 

5 * 

Proposed by Dr. Woolner. 

Seconded by Prof. Aiyengar. 

Supported by Mr. Daruwalla. 

Carried unanimouslv. 

13. Resolved, that a Numismatic Section be opened at the next 
Session of the Conference. 

Proposed by Mr. K. N. Dikshit (Calcutta). 

Seconded by Prof. R. C. Majumdar (Dacca). 

Carried unanimously. 

14. Resolved, that this Conference recommend to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the desirability of increasing the number of scholar¬ 
ships for the study of Oriental Languages in Europe, so that there 

should be granted every year two scholarships for Sanskrit, one for 

% 

Arabic and one for Persian. 

Proposed by Dr. Siddiqui (Hyderabad). 

Seconded by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Carried unanimously. 

15. Resolved, that in the matter of the conservation of ancient 
monuments in the different circles of the Archaeological Department 
such of them as bear on them historical inscriptions, even where the 
monuments themselves, are not found to be of general archaeologi¬ 
cal or architectural value, be brought under the protection of the 
Ancient Monuments’ Act so far as this could be done under the ex¬ 
isting rules of the Act, and where these Monuments (with inscrip¬ 
tions) are entirely disowned and abandoned by the owners or their 
trustees, they be declared “Protected” at once and saved fro 
vandalism and further decay. 
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Proposed by Dr. J. J. Modi. 

Seconded by Prof. R. C. Majumdar. 

Carried unanimously. 

16. Resolved, that this Conference express deep regret at th 
death of the following members of the Conference: 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan. 

Dr. T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. V. Natesan Ayer. 

Proposed by Prof. S. K. Aiyengar. 

Duly seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The following papers were then read : 

1. Sanskrit Studies. By Rai Bahadur Lai it Mohan Chatterjee. 

2. On a Uniform Braille System for Indian Vernaculars by 

Prof. P. M. Advani. By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

3. A Scheme for a Simplified Phonetic Script for Bengali by a 

Committee consisting of Sir (i. A. Grierson and others. 
By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Resolved, that the scheme be recommended for adoption. 
Proposed by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

Duly seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Meeting then came to a close for the session with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Dr. 8. K. Bblvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Gentlemen— 

Owing to lack of sufficient time or lack of sufficient ability— 
whichever way j^ou take it—the only thing that I am enabled to 
present to you by way of a presidential address is a few hurried 
jottings that I was able to put together during the brief moments 

that I managed to snatch in the course of the last two da vs, . You 

✓ 

will not find therein anything new or anything very good : but that 
is all that I possess, and nobody can be expected to give away more 
than what he really possesses. 

The Veda has been for India, through all her long and chequered 
and not too inglorious history, the source and fountainhead, the 
origin and inspiration of all Indian achievements in everv field of 

t/ 

science and literature. To the Hindu it is the word of God : it is 
in some respects even godlier than God himself. For generations 
and centuries and milleniums be has made efforts that are unpar- 
alled throughout the history of human civilisation to preserve that 
Revealed Scripture in living memory, and to transmit it onwards 
without the loss of a single syllable or accent. And yet the All- 

devouring Time has made havoc with it. Vast as is the mass of 
the extant literature that falls under the denomination of the 
Veda, that whiph is lost is still vaster. Great and painstaking as 


have been the efforts of the authors of the Padapdtha. the Prati 
sdJchyas, the Brdhmanas . and the several Vedangas —not to speak 
of professed exegetes like Yaska and Sayana—the efforts, the 
works and authors, which they presuppose and actually mention 
by name and of wdiich unhappily no vestiges have been preserved 
to us are at least thrice as great and voluminous. And while we 
are justly proud of this priceless ancient heritage and deeply grate¬ 
ful to those to whom we owe its preservation, we cannot help 
giving out at times a sigh of regret at the thought as to how much 

4 

more rich and fruitful and world-inspiring would have been the 
influence and achievement of that same Veda if it had been pre¬ 
served to this day along with all its varied paraphernalia of ancil- 

% 

lary texts, glosses, manuals, and what not, compiled as they hare 
been with differing motives and from different points of view. 
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But let not the Hindu of 


ese da vs lay flattering unction 

• •» • 



a 


his soul at the glorious recital of the heroic achievements of hi; 


s 


forefathers. Let him rather ask unto himself: what has lie done 


m 



own generation to deserve all this priceless heritage that 


was once revealed by a benign Providence unto the Its is of vore '* 
There was a time when everv Hindu had to learn and did learn 
portions of his own Veclic Sakha —if not the whole of it—by heart. 
The modern school regimen has practically ruled that out. Until 
he comes to the final years of his Graduation-course—1 speak open 
to correction—he has hardly read and understood even a single 
line of the Veda, belief in the infallibility of which, according to 
some, forms one of the cardinal tenets of Hinduism. Nav nearly 75 


per cent of our University-turned Graduates do not even do this much. 
And even of those that do it, how slipshod, how fragmentary is 
their knowledge, how limited, how distorted their vision of it, how- 
little calculated to uplift the mind and to put it in tune with 
the Infinite! 


I go even further. Barring a few honourable 


? ex¬ 


ceptions, even the professed Oriental Scholar of this country—as 
compared with his English or French or American or German col¬ 
league-falls, as regards his literary equipments, the duration and 
direction and persistence of his efforts, the variety of hit 


s view¬ 


points, and the mass of his actual output, very much lower 


in 


the scale. 


1 beg not to be misunderstood. Ideas original and 


fruitful he does incontestably possess : but ideas in moments of 
inspiration upon us flashing, take years of patient toil in their 
proving—and it is this patience that most of u.s lack. We are 
prone to generalise—to philosophise—much too early, philoso¬ 


phise even when there is 



any data for our philosophi¬ 


sing. 


That I might not seem to be unduly self-deprecatory 1 propose 
to give below some of the topics germane to Veclic Scholarship which 
are bound to yield a rich harvest of interesting results and which 



^till await the efforts of a band of earnest workers in the field, 
a basis for this I am making use of a Table of Contents which I 
drew out sometime ago for a proposed JRgveda Companion on the 
model of similar works for Latin and Greek scholarship. The book 
was distributed into 36 chapters each dealing with a separate topic 
pertaining to Rgvedic study. I shall not here trouble you with an 
enumeration of these topics, but select just a few to show what 
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amount of important though elementary work there yet remains to 
be performed as regards our Rgveda. 

One of such topics is that of the Sakhds and khilas of the Jig- 

% 

veda. Years ago Weber in his Indische Studien did much pioneer¬ 
ing work along this line: and more recently Simon and Schefte- 
lowitz in their comprehensive works dealing with the Sakhds of the 
Vedas and the Apocryphal hymns of the Rgveda have thrown con¬ 
siderable light in the field. But theirs can by no means be regarded 
as the very last word. Much has been unearthed of late that needs 
to be taken account of. For instance, we have been assured of the 
existence until towards the end of the 18th centurv of a Samhitd 

V * 

and a Brdlwiana text for the Sdhkhayana, the Asvalayana, the 
Mdndukiya and the Bdskala recensions of the Rgveda-, and there 
has been actually published what is called the Bdskalamantropa- 
nisad which, like the Isopanisad, seems to. have once formed a part 
of the Bdskala Samhitd. The Niahanius list at least 10 words as 

• • t/ • • 

coming from the Rgveda which we do not find in the preserved re¬ 
cension of the Sdkalasdkhd, and two of which we actually find only 
in the corresponding portions of the Yafur and the Atharva Vedas 


Yaska in one place gives us the important variation of for 

and even Sayana gives many variations of reading. Nor is 
the Samhita-order presupposed in the Aitareya Brahmana the same 

w 

that the Sdkala text actually gives us. A thorough investigation 
of the complicated data of the several texts late and early can alone 

help the formulation of definite views in the matter.—Take an- 

% 

other topic : the Padapatha in its relation to the Samhitdpdtha. As 
is well known, there are 8 Rg vedic stanzas that have no distinct 

9 

Padapatha. They must accordingly have been unknown to Sakata 
the author of the Padapatha. Now one of these 8 stanzas is the 
last one of the famous Hiranyagarbha Sukta with its character- 
stic refrain :. w yfim rVv^. This refrain is lacking to the 


last rc — s i ^ 1 

'stanMw Jr statist vk wi t 

vi- 

This fc, according to Bloomfield, forms the reply to the hnthmodtict 

% 

or riddle proposed by the rest of the hymn. Bloomfield, as you 
are aware, refuses to regard any part of the present Rgveda as 
earlier than any other part. He accordingly believes that to the 
Vedic seer Ka always meant Prajdpati. But in view of the fact 
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that the last re, which equates the interrogative pronoun with the 

A 

Lord of Creation, is late, that view, it is evident, cannot hold water. 
There are also other interesting facts that come out upon a careful 
comparison of the Pad,a and the Samhiia texts. The Pada often 
resolves the same word occurring in same contexts differently : e.g. 
the word occurring in RV X. 63. 16 and RV. X. 185. 2. We can 
in such cases safely correct the Padapatha by its own data, and so 
advance the science of Vedic exegesis. All such facts need careful 
tabulation. 

Turn we next to the list of Vedic seers and the ritualistic viniyoga 

4 

of the Vedic mantras. Can we suppose that the names of the Rsis 
given by the Anukramanis were based upon an authentic tradition ? 
There are many facts pointing the other way, one of them being the 
circumstance that an identical Vedic stanza occurring in two 
different portions of the Samhitd is at times ascribed to two dif¬ 
ferent seers. On the other hand it is too much to believe that the 
entire JRsi list has been merely the unhistorical and unscrupulous 

fabrication of a crafty priesthood. It becomes therefore necessary 

% 

to investigate the whole list afresh and bring the names given there- 
in into relation with the numerous other Rsi names that we get 
from the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and even Purdnas. And the 
same thing applies to the ritualistic use of specific mantras pres¬ 
cribed in the Anukramanis. It is a fact long conceded that these 
viniyogas often run counter to the sense of the mantras : there is 
no indication in the mantras themselves that they, were intended 
for purposes for :vhich the priests, made use of them. What then 
was the original sacrificial system for which the Rgveda was 
designed and what the newer sacrificial system to which it was 
later applied ? Ancl was there an original ritualistic recension of 
the Rgveda ? T am sure we can reach the solution of these prob¬ 
lems only through a thorough and a critical investigation of the 

data of the Anukramanis. 

# 

I will pass over with a bare mention the problems connected 
with the Vedic metre, the Vedic grammar and syntax, as also the 
Vedic accents. In independent works and exhaustive articles in the 


learned journals these problems have been more or less worked up— 

not bv Indians so much as bv American and German scholars. But 

• 

one topic I shall here emphasise because of its intrinsic importance: 

. % • 

the similes and metaphors in the Rgveda. Nearly 15 years ago Hirt 
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zel collected together all the similes and metaphors in the Bgveda 
and classified them into appropriate groups and was able to deduce 

therefrom very interesting conclusions as to the range of ideas 

• • 

and the outlook on life of the Vedic poets. Some of the other 
figures of speech in the Bgveda and other Vedas need to be simi¬ 
larly worked out. In my. opinion the critical valuation of the 
similes of a poet is one of the best means that we have for entering 
into the very heart and soul of the writer. This has been amply 
illustrated in the case of Shakespeare, and can he again illustrated 

in the case of our own Indian Shakespeare. 

Next we have the manifold problems connected with the contents 


of the Bgveda : the kings, tribes, countries ; rivers, oceans, moun¬ 
tains ; birds, animals, plants, metals; food, dress, occupations, 
amusements, etc., mentioned in the Bgveda , a systematic presenta¬ 
tion. of which was attempted by Zimmer years ago, and more re¬ 
cently by the authors of the Index o) Vedic Names, Schrader’s 
Beal Lex-ikon is also a monumental work on the subject now passing 
through a second edition. But there is not only room but even an 


urgent demand for a fresh work arranged upon a somewhat different 
principle. The Vedic polity, the Vedic astronomy, the status of 
women in the Bgveda or the religion and philosophy of the Bgveda 
are topics which have only to be mentioned to make one feel the 
large gap that there is about our knowledge of the Bgveda —a gap 
which only a scientific study of the texts pursued neither under the 
influence of a supercilious modernism that refuses to credit the old 
with anything that is not far down in the scale of evolution nor 
again under the spell of an exaggerated patriotism bent upon seeing 
in the Veda all the most modern achievements of Western Science, 
but in the honestly critical and truth-finding spirit, can alone ade¬ 


quately remove or bridge over. 

Turning to more external problems, I mention those connected 
with the age of the Bgveda , the original home of the Aryans and 
the line or lines of their migrations, and the Bgveda in its Indo- 
European and Indo-Iranian relations viewed from the points of view 
of Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology. What a 
world of difference there subsists to the present day in the different 
theories'and hypotheses now in the field and maintained with con¬ 
viction and tenacity by so many different writers Indian and non- 
Indian, old and new ! And yet surely one of the most elementary 
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conditions of progress in research is to know what lias been already 
said on a specific topic by writers who have already gone before 
us. Now where can one find a concise and systematic presentation 
of the different theories on these varied topics along with argu¬ 
ments used for supporting or refuting the same as the ease may 
he ? There is no book that I can easily and confidently name— 

«• V 

certainly none in English. Hirt produced some fifteen years ago 
his two volumes on the .Tndogermanen where an attempt was made 
to prove that the original Aryan home was in Germany—round 
about the environs of Berlin some one has said. Schrader's book 
translated under the name of •* Prehistoric Antiquities of the Argun 
People ” was another rival attempt along similar lines. The early 
chapters of these works contain a systematic and chronological 
presentation of earlier theories; and the same was attempted for 
all the departments of Sanskrit scholarship in Windisch’s unhappily 
incomplete history of Sanskrit studies published in the Grand run 
But m,ost of these attempts are now more or less antiquated, where 
they are not actually vitiated by the writer’s bias for specific pet 
theories; and none of them give all that an earnest worker in the 
field would love to find, therein. 

The same dearth of systematic literary efforts confronts us as we 
pass on to the problems connected with the relation of the 
mda to the other SamMtiis, with the pngm and wpdhgas of the Veda 
or with the status and position assigned to the Veda in our Epics, 
Law-books. Purdnas,. and Philosophies. A few European savants 
have opened out just a few vistas here and there: but the rest is an 
overgrown jungle of ignorance that needs to be cleared with the 
axe of knowledge. But why labour a point which very few would 
be inclined seriously to dispute? To go no farther, we have not 
even a decent edition of the Rgveda. Max Muller’s is costly ami 
unprocurable; Aufrecht’s is in Roman characters; and the Bombay 
editions are rather uncritical. Nor is there an adequate English 
translation. That of Griffith is now well-nigh antiquated. Mun¬ 
done! 1 has one on hand for the Harvard Oriental Series: and 

0 %0 0 

Blbomfield, I am told, contemplates another. But what are we 


Indians going to do ? 


fir 


0 v*- 

lation of the Veda must come from a foreigner let us claim that the 


final 


And then 


we have no adequate dictionary for the Rgveda. Grasstnann’s is 
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both antiquated and unusable owing to a faulty system of reference, 
and the rest is all silence. 

How long are we who glory in the achievements of our worthy 
forefathers going to permit this state of things to continue ? It 
is a serious blot upon our intellect which we and especially the 
younger generation, of scholars of to-day and to-morrow must do 
their level best to remove. But I would rather have the blot stay 
yet a little longer with us if it can thereby be saved from immature 
and uncritical efforts put forth in the very best of spirit and yet 
calculated to do more harm than good to the cause. We do not 
want forced marches even in scholarship: we are sure to rue them 

in the end. 

A virgin soil—or at any rate one only partially worked out—it 
is the lot of few scholars to own and till. We have one such ahead 
of us, wherein even desultory efforts have been known to yield a 
very rich harvest. But that is just where the danger lies. We 
.are prone under the circumstances to get rather accustomed to a 
minimum of efforts and a maximum of results and so impair the 
Avhole morale of our work. But having fully realised this danger 
would it be in vain to hope that our young Orientalists of to-day 
will rise above all obstacles and prove to an admiring world that 
those who own the Soil have naturally the best right to till it and to 

reap the just harvest? 



LITERARY STRATA IN THE ROVED A. 

By Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. M.A.. Ph.D. 

That the Rgveda is a compilation of old and new hymns as 
eribed to ‘seers 5 of different generations and therefore, on the basis 

evidence, capable of being distributed into 
two or more literary periods was one of the earliest and most na¬ 
tural assumptions of Vedic Scholarship,and Muir (O.S.T., III, pp. 116- 
128) adduced, as early as 1861, many passages from the Rgveda 
itself where distinction is drawn between hymns and seers of them 
"‘older, middle, and more recent” (RV. III. 32. 13 ; VI. 21. 5, etc.). 
Explicit statements like these could not be doubted or explained 
away, and one of the first tasks of Vedic scholarship was to find 
out the lexical, linguistic, literary, social, mythological, and philo 
sophical characteristics of the 1 older ’ and ‘ newer ’ hymnology with 
a view to ascertain the line of idealogical evolution. Lanman (J.A.O.S^: 
1878). Bergaigne (J.A., 1886-1887), Arnold (KZ, 34, 37, Vedic Metre, 

9 • 

and finally, J.A.O.S., 18. 2), H. Oldenberg {Prolegomena), and others 

9 

working from distinctive points of view, have amassed a number of 
facts the probative force of which for a chronological stratification 
of the Vedic hymns it is impossible to gainsay; and in his Historical 
Vedic Grammar Arnold essayed, on the strength of over two hun¬ 
dred different objective tests, to divide the Rgveda into five lit¬ 
erary periods. Unhappily the tests could not be applied to all hymns. 
They admitted of exceptions and counter-exceptions. And worst 
of all, Arnold started with a reservation in favour of certain hymns 
which were on all hands admitted as late, either because they dis¬ 
turbed the usual principles of Mandala arrangement or contained 
obviously late ideas and speculations. These latter hymns, to be 
sure, would in most cases submit to the proposed stylo-metric tests, 
but they were to be declared ‘ late ’ even if the}'' refused to do so. 
This was a sankara, a crossing of principles, which could have been 

avoided. 

But that is not all. A text like the Rgveda which acquired 
rather early the character of sacred scripture, and which came to 
be transmitted from generation to generation by oral instruction 
only, was bound to maintain a stereotyped literary form which it 
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was easy to imitate; and a way was thus opened for • pious fraud’ 
in the shape of interpolated stanzas and hymns. And if a poet of a 
later period, like Kalidasa, could successfully imitate Vedic idiom 
for Kanva’s benedictory stanza in the Sdkuntala (Act IV). much 
more readily and cleverly could this have been done bv a priest 

• •' t 1 • 

of the early Brdhmana period steeped in the ritualistic traditions 
of the Veda, and engaged moreover in the task of collecting the 
scattered hymns of 'an earlier age into the Sacred Canon. The real 
question at issue therefore is whether these compilers of the Canon 
had enough reverence—in other words, enough critical spirit—to 
keep their own composition distinct from the work of the older 
•s, or whether they mixed the old with the new and even 


s 


touched and modified it in a hundred different wavs, with the result 
that the hymns of the Rgveda such as they have come down to 
us. can only be said to be largely epigonal as constituting • the 
mixed final precipitate of a later time’ pervaded uniformly by priest¬ 
craft and a greed for guerdon. This last has been the contention 
of Bloomfield whose latest scholarly work, RigvedaRepetitions , while 
if has succeeded in considerably weakening the force of the time- 
honoured stvlo-metric tests (l.c., p. 630f.) has practically left the 
problem where we found it decades ago ; for, the superior or in¬ 
ferior quality of repetition which he proposes as a new criterion 
of date is, in the first place, largely a subjective affair; and there 
is besides every possibility of a later writer imitating without being 
caught in the trade, or of an earlier writer producing poetry which 

readily to being labelled as ; inferior ’ repetition 
of a later composition,—the more so as the theme of the song 
was stereotyped and left little scope for originality. Bloomfield 
himself admits that the Rgveda presupposes at all points a long 
period of antecedent activity or that the tenth Mandala. for in¬ 
stance, contains a great deal of late matter; but he would have us 
go no farther. We eould never conclude that certain hymns are 
early as exhibiting some specific characteristics which are absent in 
certain-mother so-called later hymns. Even in a * primitive nature 
poetiy ’ like that contained in Rgveda I. 92, he detects the presence 
of the cold grabbing hand of the priestly compiler ( Religion of the 

Veda, p. 66). The Rgveda as being ‘ the final expression of its own 

% 

type of composition ’ presents us, according to Bloomfield, with the 
same hieretic character throughout, and there is no valid method 


can 
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of determining from its own datum the earlier stages of develop¬ 


ment. 


All this is tantalizing in the extreme. 



Fortunately, a wav 

■ • 

exists out of this impasse and it is the object of this paper to ex¬ 
hibit it in details. The new evidence for determining the lateness 
of certain hymns of the JRgveda which we are going to place before 

oriental scholars has in fact been before them for more than sixty 

• 1 

years, but its real significance has not been hitherto appreciated. 

And the evidence differs from those used bv Arnold, Bloomfield, 

*/ + 

and others in that it is external to the Veda and moreover definitely 

I 

datable, and it partly substantiates the earlier intrinsic tests but 
partly supplants or supplements them. 

Yaska’s Nirukta. which in all probability dates from the 7th 
centurv B.C., is, as is well known, a discursive commentary on 

i. ' ; * | 

certain lists of Vedic words—the Nicjhantavah —compiled by certain 

predecessors of Yaska whom he regards as belonging to about the 

same age and authority as the compilers of the Brdhmanas and their 

supplementary treatises (vedcm ca vedangdni ca, Nir. I. 20). 

knows of more than one recension of these lists (Nir. VII 13: tan 

apy eke samdmananti), and in some cases at least he is unable to 

quote a passage from the Rgvcda as he knew- it for a word from 

the N ighantu list, which must have once been compiled from some- 

recension of the same Feda[e.g. kuruiana (Nig. IV. 1. 8 ; Nir. IV. 7) 

Gydvana (Nig. IV. 1. 38; Nir. IV. 19— Cyavdnam ity apy asya 

nigamd bhavanti), vrndhm (Nig. IV. 3. 129 ; Nir. VI. 34), etc.]. It 

would be safe to infer a distance of at least a couple of centuries 

between the Nirukta and the ‘ Samdmndya ’ on which it comments. 

Now the Nighantus are thrown into five chapters. The last or 

the fifth which enumerates the devatas and deified objects that 

are normally invoked at a sacrifice, and w r hich seems to have 

existed in more than one recension might be here ignored. The 

first contains 17 groups of synonyms while the second 22. The 

third, besides giving 28 such groups, adds at the end two more- 

sections, the first giving 13 pairs of synonyms of undefined sense 

sadvimkitir dvisa uttardni ndmdni, while the second contains 24 
• • • • 

synonyms for the dual conception 1 the two worlds.’ It is possible 
that the last two sections of this third chapter are added by a later 
hand, though the supposition is not essential for our purpose. Nor 
need we consider here the question whether this third chapter 
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shows other marks of interpolations in the body of its sections 


The first three chapters together 


give 1308 Rgvedic words, the 



xt- 


satne being generally given as Norn. Singulars 1 or Present 3rd Pel’s. 2 
Singulars* and only sporadically (cp. I. sections 14, 15, 17 ; II. sec. 
8. 15, 19; III. see. 13, 19, 23, 29) in the very form in which they 
occur in the Rgveda-samhitd. No explanation has been forthcom¬ 
ing as to why at least a few of the words listed in the first three 
chapters should have been given in the Nighantus in the very form 
in which we meet them in the Sarnhita. 

As contrasted with the first three, the fourth chapter, called 
the Aikapadika, gives single words and in the very form in which 
the Rgveda uses them ; sometimes indeed with a preceding or a fol¬ 
lowing word in order to more precisely fix its entourage (e.g. IV. 2. 
13— somo-aksdk ; IV. 2. 74— Tutuma-krse ; IV. 3. 39— devo-devftcyd- 
Icrpa, etc.). Yaska (IV. 1) thus brings out the difference: Ekart-ham 
aneka&abdam ity etad uklam; atha ydny anekdrthdny ekaMbddni idny 
alo ’nukramisydmo ’navagatasamskdrdmi ca nigamdn. Tad, . 
dikam ity acaksate. The 278 words in this chapter were therefore 
once regarded as difficult and of uncertain significance and grammati. 
cal formation ; and they were put together by a certain secondary 
generation of Vedic interpreters (Nir. I. 20— u pa desdya g lay an l o ’rare) 
as helps to memory, and were probably accompanied by oral dis¬ 
quisitions about the meaning or meanings of each. And as we 
have three sections in the chapter giving 62 + 84 + 132( = 278) words, 
it is permissible to hold that the sections represent as many separate 
attempts to put together the difficult words, especially as a word 
like dutah occurs in section two as well as three, Nos. 3 and 99 res¬ 
pectively. Further, chapter fourth cannot be regarded as the work 
of the same author or authors who put together the first three chap 
ters, since a number of words (e.g . Jculisah, Nig. IV. 3. 81; sinam ■ 
Nig. IV. 2. 28) which figure in the Aikapadika as words of uncertain 
meaning and derivation occur in the earlier chapters also (cf. Nig. 
II. 20. 12, and II. 7. 8) amongst synonyms of known significance. 

All these complicated facts admit of the following simple ex¬ 
planation as to the genesis of the Nighaniu lists. At a time long 
subsequent to the age of the “ Seers of intuitive perception ’’ (Nir. 
I. 20) when the hymns of the Rgveda , having acquired the character 


1 Occasionally duals or plurals. * Occasionally other persons also. 
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of “ ancient Scripture,” began to be diligently collected and studied, 

9 

some one goes through a collection of hymns thus made, marking 
all difficult words as they meet him. the same process being repeated 
with each fresh collection of hymns admitted into the canon. The 
best exegetes of the day explain the words as best as they might, 
and it is discovered that a large number of them are synonymous. 
They are accordingly arranged as such. And when synonyms for 

4 

a concept like the earth or water got arranged together, what more 
natural than to complete the list of synonyms bv the addition of 


all the other words of the same sense that were fotmd used in the 
Rgveda, be they easy or be they difficult ? Hence they lost the 
character of lists of merely difficult Vedic words that they once 
had, without yet being a complete vocabulary for the hymns in 
question, as they did not contain lists of words denoting ooncepts 
which were (i) either unknown to the Veda, or (ii) none of the words 


used for the expression of which were regarded by 


the original 


meaning assigned 


compilers of the Nighantus as difficult. When arranged in these 

I 

synonymous groups the words were reduced to Nom. Sing, and Third 
Pers. Sing, forms except in cases where the 
to a word was dubious and it was therefore desirable to leave the 
question more or less open, in which case, to help the identification 
of the Vedic passage, the word was suffered to remain in the very 
form in which it was used in the Veda (if the form was distinctive). 
When amidst the original compilation of difficult words some oc- 
curred singly they naturally could not be arranged as groups of 
synonyms at first. But once they were interpreted by the Acdryas 
or preceptors, other Vedic words could be found for formulating 
along with them a string of synonyms. It is probably in some such 
way that the first three chapters of the Nighantus have assumed 
their present form. Three stages mark the process: (1) a first list 


of difficulties: (2) a grouping of the words—after their exegesis— 
into synonyms where possible; and (3) completing the synonyms 
by (i) enlarging earlier lists where they existed or (ii) making fresh 
lists to suit the solitary difficult words. 

It will now be evident that the fourth or the Aikapadika chap¬ 
ter of the Nighantus shows us the same process arrested at the 
first stage. 


We 


ing the residual material of the first three chapters, because a 
number of words are common to the fourth and the earlier chap- 
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tors. There is evidently a distance in time and a difference of 
authorship as between the first three chapters on the one hand and 
the fourth on the other ; and at first blush it seems a very reason¬ 
able view to hold that the Aikapadika chapter has derived its voca¬ 
bulary from a body of hymns forming part of a comparatively 
recent accretion made to the Canon : of course it need not have 
been the first of its kind nor for the matter of that the very last. 
That this view is abundantly confirmed by a critical examination 
of the Rgvedic passages where the words in question occur it is 




the object of this paper to prove. If the proof is valid and if we 
thereby succeed in putting our hand upon a specific portion of the 
Rgveda (roughly amounting to between three to four hundred 
hymns from all Mandctlas but more particularly from the first, the 
eighth, and the tenth) we will not only have gained a position from 
which to judge of the relative merits of all the current tests for 

, the oldest as well as the newest, but we can on the 

strength of this result arrive at the pre-Rgvedic history of the 

% 

Aryans by comparing and contrasting the social, religious, and phi¬ 
losophical data of the earlier portions of the Rgveda with 

% 

data of the newer accretion in question. 1 Incidentally also we will 
have reached presumptive evidence against the conservative esti¬ 
mates of the age of the Vedic period made by Max Muller and ac¬ 
cepted and supported by Macdonell and Keith. 

Of the 278 words in the Aikapadika just 77 words are such 
as appear only once in our present text of the • Rgveda and these 
are therefore the most convenient to begin with. We give below in 
a tabular form the words, the place in the Aikapadika where they 
occur, the Rgveda passage which uses them, the class to which 
Arnold assigns the passage on the strength of his stylo-metric tests, 
its traditional ‘ seer,’ and finally a brief indication of the •' late 
features exhibited by the passage in question or by the whole .Rg¬ 
vedic hymn containing the passage The remarks in the last column 
profess to be suggestive only and not exhaustive. 


( 



1 This has been attempted in the Second Volume of the History of Indian 
Philosophy by Professor Ranade and the writer, now passing through the 
P ress. 
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Word. 

1 

! 

i 

Nighan- 

tu. 

% 

, 

Rgveda 
• v — 

1 

» 

i 

Arnold. 

♦7 ah ci . • 

iv.l.l 

• 

8.45.37 

« 

A 

’ 

Tifcaii .. 

iv.1.10 

10.71.2 

! 

i 

Cl 

Irmanta- 

s all. 

* 

iv.1.14 

1,103.10 

B,, C, 

Kayama 

nah. 

iv. 1.15 

i 

1 

I 

■ 

• 

V 

t l 

i 3.9.2 

0 

l 

0 

1 

A 

Lodham. . 

iv.1.10 

• 

3.53.23 

c, 

1 

* 



0 

\ 

4 

• 

• 

• 

1 

i. 

0 

: 

1 

1 

1 

Vi dr ad he 

\ 

1 

| 

i 

| 

iv.1.18 

i 

• 

: 4.32.23 

0 

> 

1 

• 

• 

: 

: 

i 

• 

! 

A 

1 

l 

1 

; 

Tugvani. . 

• 

iv. 1.20 

• 

0 

: 

0 

• 

0 

• 

• 

• 

8.19.37 

A 

1 

! 

* 

i 


i 

9 

• 

j 

: 

i 

I 

* 

* 

0 

i 

i 

i 

Dam say all 

iv. 1.50 

! 10.138.1 

B, 


Seer. 


Remarks 


; Trigoka 

Kanva. ! 


: Brhaspati 


: Dirghata- 
mas Au- 
cafchya. 


; Vi^vamitra 


Hymn made up of trcas the 
first and last with a refrain. 

% 

| 57-9 a tjrc containing another 
; word from the Aikapadika. 
j svaghnm. The word bunddh 
| from Aik . occurs in st. 4. 

Mentions seer by his name; 

■ also Yadu Turva£a. Has 15 
rep. padas. 

i Contains words laksmi and brah- 
mana (bis). Abstract subject- 
matter. Sacrificial technique 
! in st. 11. 

I 

Hymns 162-164 regarded as ap¬ 
pendix. It contains reference 
to horse-sacrifice Contains 
mystical praise of the sun as a 
horse. The preceding and suc¬ 
ceeding hymns contain riddles 
and much . advanced specula¬ 
tion. 


j. Contains 9 rep. padas and its 
phrasing is trite and unoriginal. 


Do. 


i 


Vamadeva 


Saubhari 

Kanva 


Anga An 
rava. 


Hymns 52 and 53 are late addi¬ 
tions to Indra group. 53 is com- 
posite, the -last fcrc (22-24) 
being the famous Vasistha-hat- 
ing .stanzas. There is mention 
made of Sudas, Vi^vamitra. 
the Bharatas, the An ary an 
country of the Kikatas, the 
enemy Pramaganda, and the 
mystic * SasarparL’ 

The hymn composite. St. 2 T-24 
contain a gift-praise. Gotamas 
named. Flat and for the most 
part ‘inspired by baksheesh \ 

/ 

Grassmann assigns st. 27 ana 
34-37 to the Appendix. St*. 
36-37 contain the gift-praise of 

king Trasadasvu Paurukufcsa 
on the river Suvastu. The 
seer named. 


| Kutsa mentioned as Indra’s pro¬ 
tegee, and Pipru the foe called 
‘ Asura ’ and mayin. St. 

■ supposed to contain reference 
.to solar eclipse. In any case 
st. 6 mentions the lunar man- 
i sions. No repeated pada. 


« 0 > 
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Word. 

Nigh an* 

tni 
• • 

Rgyeda. 

Arnold 

I 

Seer. 

Remarks . 

Tutava . . 

iv.1.57 

1 

1.94.2 

i 

i 

B 2 

% 

Kutsa Ari- 
girasa. 

« 

i 

i 

A standing refrain throughout 
besides the end refrain of the 
group. Atharvana prayer * in 
sfc. 9. Also sacrificial technique 
in st. 6, Many late gram¬ 
matical forms. The Kutsa 
group i. 94-105 is assigned to 
B -2 period by i\rnold. 

Viyute .. 

iv.1.59 

3.54.7 

B.2 

Prajapati 
Vi£vftmitra, 
or Vacya. 

<s Mystic’ 5 phraseology in a for¬ 
mulate ve stage (st. 4). Being 
addressed to VisSve Devas it is 
not easy to vouch for its non- 
com positeness. 

Kanuka 

iv.2.42 

i 

8.77.4 

t 


Knrusnti 

Kapva. 

I 

Grassmann regards, it as com¬ 
posed of 3 trcas with two yeas 
appended at the end by way of 
a concluding strophie build. 
The hymn has two more words 
fr. Aik., bundet (bis), and rdupe. 
Gives a description of child- 
Indra’s exploits. 

A pan ta¬ 
in any uh. 

\ 

i 

» 

iv.2.45 

1 

10.S9.5 

• 

b 2 

Renu 

The Vi^vamitras named in the 
hymn which has also the Vii. 
refrain. Mentions brahma ndv- 
yam and sumatin^m navan&m . 
St. 5 is alone addressed for 
Indra Soma ; the rest to Indra 
only. St. 6 contains another 

1 

• 

I 





word fr. the Aik., somo aksah 

' a 1 

Has 8 repeated pa das. 

SmaSa .. 

iv.2.46 

10.105.1 


Durmitra 

(or Sumi- 
tra) Kaut- 
sa. j 

Sense and verse quite confused. 
Grassmann regards the hymn as 
appendix? The seer mentioned 
by name. 

Vaj agan- 
dhyain. 

iv.2.50 

9.98.1*2 

A 

Ambarisa & 
Rji&va. 

• 

The metre: 1-10 Anustubh, 11 
B|‘hati, 12 again Anustubh. 
St. 12 also has another Aika. t 
word, Vtijapastyam. 

Gadhita 

iv.2.52 

« 

l 

1.126.6 

B., 

. i 

Roma^a ., 

i " 

! 

i 

Grassmann and Oldenberg treat 
this as appendix. Composite 
make-up. St. 6-7 from a popu¬ 
lar love song. St. 1-3 and 4~*5 
gift-praise of Svanaya and of 
Dagaratha. The seer named. 

‘ Asura ’ as a king’s epithet. 
The word occurs twice here. 
The Gandharas named. The 
word sarva used. 

r* 

Kanraya- 

' nail. 

• * 

< 

iv.2.52 

8.3.21 

> • 

A 

• • 

Medhatithi 

Kaijva. 

St. 21-24 are a gift-praise of 
Pakasthama Kaurayana. The 
hymn an appendix in Grass- 
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Word. 


Nigh aii- 
tu. 


Haravana ! iv.2.56 


NispapT .. i iv.2.59 


TurnaSam i iv.2.60 


Nicumpu- j iv.2.62 
nab. 


P ad i m 


P adub 


• • 


Rgveda. Arnold 


Seer 


8.25.22 


1.104.5 


8.32.4 


Ksumpam ! iv.2.01 ; 1.84.8 


i 8.93.22 


iv.2.63 1.125.2 


A 


Vi^vamana 

Vaiyaiva. 


B, 


i 


Kut-sa Angi- 

rasab. 


A 


Medhatithi 

Kanva. 


A, B], 

B*. 


Gautama 
R ah u can- 
ah. 


A 


Sukaksa 

♦ 

Angirasa 


B, 


iv.2.64 1 10.27.24 


C 


Kakslvan 

4 

Dairgha- 
tama Au6i 
jah. 

Vasukra 
A in drab. 


Remarks. 


maim. St. 8 has 4 late idea. 5 
Bhrgu, Kanva, Yatis, Paura, 
Praskanva, Rusama, Priyame- 
dhas, Krpa, Syavaka. and Svar- 
nara mentioned as Indra’s 
protegees. 

Composite. St. 22-24 a gift- 
praise. St. 24 4 newest song. 5 
Patrons like Uksnyayana, Ha- 
ray ana, and Susaman men¬ 
tioned. Nine repeated padas. 

Against Mandala order and re¬ 
garded as late by Olden berg ; 
Grass, rejects st. 4. One in¬ 
ferior repetition. The Aik. 
word jathclra in st. 9. Kuvaya, 
the foe of Indra, his wives, the 
rivers (?) Anjasi, KulisI, and 
Virapatni, and some obscure 
incident in connection with the 
foe Kuvaya mentioned. Also 
river Sipha. 

Has 16 repeated padas with 2 st. 
entirely repeated. Mentions 
Srbinda, Anarsani, Pipru, 
Ahlsuva, Arbuda son of Urna- 
vada, amongst Indra’s foes. 
Names Priyamedha. It has 
the word brbctduktham fr. Aik. 

4 

Composite ; seven fragments. 
12 rep. padas. St. 7-9 is a tre 
(like one or two more) showing 
similar construction features. 
Bergaigne regards the hymn as 
late. 

Composed of trcas and with 17 
repeated padas. The word 
sarva used twice. It has the 
character of a secondary com¬ 
pilation. 

Gift-praise of Svanaya, with a 
prominent mention of daksina 
(st. 6). Gr. regards the hymn 
as appendix. 

Gr. regards st. 7-10 and 11-24 as 
appendix. The kernel is a di¬ 
alogue bet. Indra and the poet, 
requiring prose explanations. 
Some st. are riddle-wise. 22-24 
are cosinologico-mystioal. 


i 
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Word. 


Nishan 

tu. 


Rgveda. |Arnold. 


Seer 


Remarks. 


I . 


losavakam iv.2.66 0.59.4 


Kataeva ! iv.2.70 


Kffcfcih .. iv.2.67 8.90.fi 


1.40.4 


A 


A 


A 


Bharadvajo Or. regards st. 1-4. 7-10, 5 and 0 
Barhaspa- as appendix, as they are rather 
tvah. obscure and mystical. Seven 

rep. padas. Although forms of 
root jos are frequent the word is 
included in the Aik. owing to 
the contrast of josavZkam vcida- 
tah in st. 4. 


Nfiuedha- 
Furumed- 
hau Ansi a 


Only two hymns seen by these 
seers : 89 and 90, and both can 
j be late. Forms like brahmcvni> 
! savanani , rrtrani , occur. 


rasau. 


: Praskanvah Hymn I. 48 by this same author 
Kanvah. speaks of early sages (st. 14). 

Bloomfield notes that a few of 
the hymns by this seer are 
‘ inferior.’ No. 50 is in any 
case Athnrvnnie and late. 


Carsanih. . I iv.2.71 


4 • 


Jam bah .. ! iv.2.72 


Do. 


10 42.7 


Do. 

B, 


Do. 

Krsna 
rasa. 


» 

.. j Ditto. 

Aiigi- Hymns 42-44 by this seer, with 

last 2 j-cas identical. 43.5 and 
44.0 contain ‘late’ features, 
j and the latter contains kepciyafi 
fr. Aik. 


Kepayah i iv.2.73 


Asusuksa- j iv.3.1 
nil i. 


Kimarum iv.3.4 


! . 


Katpavam ! iv.3.7 


10.44.0 


Birite . i iv.2.77 i 7.39.2 


1.1 


3.30.8 


?alalukam j iv.3.6 i 3.30.17 


5.32.0 


Do. I Do. 


A 


B.> 


B, 


Do. 


B, 


• • 


Ditto. 


subhrali 


Vasistha .. Tho comparison “ Vispatir na 

hirite ” gives a fact of social life 
which was unfamiliar. ‘ Late 5 
forms Tike devilh, subhrah 
i Omali , dovaih, etc. 

i 

Gftsamada ; St. 2 of this hymn constitutes a 
Ansrirasah. secondary repetition fr. X., 91. 

I 10. The whole is a litany with 
an artificial construction fea- 
! fcure, viz. its beginnings with 
1 2nd pers. pronoun. 

4 

1 

Visvaraitra | Three words fr. this hymn occur 

| in Aika. viz. kahili, alatjrnah, 
| and salalukam. The next 
hymn, 31, is regarded late, and 
so is this one also. Two whole 
| st. and a few more pad as rep. 

I 

Do. .. Ditto. 


Visvaraitra 


Do. 

Gatur 
vail. 


Atre* Note navis(ham in st. 11. 

draeon Susna here called 

o • • 

dhravnk.’ 


The 
* inr- 
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, ,.W. * •— V • ... 


• • w - 


Word. 


i Nighan- 
tu. 


Rgveda. Arnold. 


Seer. 


Naksadda- 

bham. 


i 
< 

f • 


iv. 3.10 


0 . 22.2 


NiSrmbhahi iv.3.12 


Brbaduk- 

tham. 


iv.3.13 


6.55.0 

8.32.10 


Rdupe .. | iv.3.15 

. i 

> % 

PulukSmahj iv.3.16 


8.77.11 


Kapana.. ! iv.3.18 


5.54.6 


Hujlinah.. ; iv.3.20 


1.32.6 


Upalapra- iv.3.23 
kslni. 


a « 


Prakalavit 


9.112.3 


iv.3.25 7.18.15 


Abhyardh- 


* • 


ayajva. 


iv.3.26 6.50.5 


I 


B 


B, 


( Bharadvajo 
j Barhas- 
1 patyah. 


Ditto 


Remarks 


Note mention 
fathers,” and 
in st. 2 and 7. 


of Our early 
“ newer bvmn ” 


A ; Medhatithi 

Kanva. 


B, 


Kurusuti 

Kanva. 


1.179.5 | Cj I Lopamudra 


B, 


B, 


C 


l 


B, 


A 


■ Syava,4va 
; Atreya. 


St. 6 contains a riddle. 

For this see No. 19. Cp. Sama- 
veda i.217. 

Vide No. 11 above. 

Or. and Old. regard it as appen¬ 
dix. St. 5 unrelated and lias 
an inferior repetition. It has 
also a different metre. 

St. 13 mentions the aster ism 
Tisva which is mentioned only 
once more (x.64.8) in the RV. 
4i Tt never vanishes fr. the 

sky / 5 


Hiratiya- 
sfcupa Ahgi-i 

rasa. 


SiSuh 


• • 


Vasistha 


♦ ♦ 


V 

! 


Rjteva Bha- 
radvaja. 


Hymns 31-35 do not show the 
atrophic arrangement of the 
8th Bk. No. 32 is composite ; 33 
has 3 words from Aik. 34 Gr. 
considers an appendix. 1.31.8 
and 17 contain ‘ late’ features, 
as also i.35.1l. The seer thus 
is late. His productions have 
some inferior repetitions, e.g. 
133.12. 

Regarded as appendix. The 
refrain is a secondary addition. 

The first account of the battle 

of the Ten Kings. * St. 22-5 are 

the danastuti of Paijavana 

Sudas. St. 19 mentions the 

Jumna, 20 has a late feature. 

The proper names mentioned 

are Sudas, 6imyu, Turvasa 

Purodas, Bhrgus. Druhyus, 

Pakthas, ^Bhalanas, Alinas, 

Visanins, Sivas, Trtsus, \ r ai- 

karnas, Kavasa, Ann. Puru, 

Bheda, Ajas, gigrus, ^ Yaksin, 

Devaka Manyamana, Sambara, 

ParaSara, Vasistha ^ataj-atu. 

Paijavana, Devavat, Divodasa, 

and Yudhyamadhi. The river 

Parusni mentioned. 

• ♦ 

“ Navena brahmana ” st. 6. Atri 
and Bharadvaja mentioned. 
Ahirbudhnya and Aja Ekapat 
as gods. Gr. considers st- 12- 
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Work. 


Nishan: » j^g Vec j a . j Arnold. 


til. 


Seer 


Rem a tt Ks 




Ksonasya 


Devo-dev- 

agya-ki- 

pa. 


iv.3.39 


Vijamatuh 


Omasah .. 



i:n. 


an am 


iv.3.40 


An avay am j iv.3.43 


Apve 


iv.8.48 


iv.3.28 i 1.H7.8 


1.127.1 


1.109.2 


iv.3.41 S 1.3.7 


iv.3.42 » 1.18.1 


7.104.2 


10.103.12 


B, 


A 


Bo 


A 


A 


Co 


Kaksivan 

Dairgha- 

tamasa 

AuSijah. 


Parucchepo 

Daivoda- 

sih. 


Kutsa Angi 
rasa. 


Madhuccha- 
nda Vai6* 
vamitra. 


« 

1 


| Medhatithi 
i K anva. 


Co i Vasistha. 


j Apratiratha 
India 


15 as appendix. Seven rep. pa- 
das. 

‘■ Late 55 feature in st. 4, 14, 25. 
A catalogue of Alvins’ exploits. 
Inferior repetition in st. 1). 
Proper names mentioned are : 
Rebha, Afcri, Vandana, Kak¬ 
sivan, Pajriya, Kysmiya Vis- 
nvftpya, Ghosa, &yava, RuSatl, 
Narsada, Pedu, Pajra, Agnstya. 
Vi§pala, Kavya. Cyavana,. 
Tugra, Bhujyu, Vis vac, Rjra- 
6va, Sayu, Dadhyac, Virnada, 
Purumitra, and Hiranyaliasta. 
Two more Aik. words, Bblsa, 
and bdlcura. Some exploits 
perhaps new. 

Artificial metre of all the hymns 
by this seer. Word £ sarva 5 
in st. 8. Inferior rep. of viii 
60 and i. 175. 

St. 2—r* a warn stomam. Also 

•* 

the abstract deity Dlusana. 
Not© social picture hinted in 
the stanza. 

Contains Nivid formulas only ; 4 
tfcas. The Indra fcrc 4-6 “ in¬ 
ferior.” The word explained 
as A ■+• umasah against Padapa- 
tha. The point may have been 
early debated. 

The Samavedn gives the verse 
with the reading “soraanam” 
in place of “ somanam.” The 
word soma has a different 
accent. The question whether 
it is sa 4 Umanam (cp. no. 48) 
has been raised. The hymn is 
ritualistic in tone : cp. st. 7. 

Composite acc. to Gi\ Atharva- 
nic tone. Last hymn of the 
Manclala. The Aik word Jcim- 
idin here. 


Gr. considers «*t. 13 late; st. 12 
introduces deity l< Apva," a 
demon of disease-otherwise un¬ 
known to RV. It also uses the 
root lubh which is otherwise 
absent in RV. The hymn 
breaks the descending order. 





Lite rary Strata in the Rqveda. 


Word. 


Asurte* 

# 

suite. 


Amvak .. 

C« 


Yadrsmin 


J arayayi 


Jajjhatih 


Jab am .. 


Tatanivs- 

tim. 


Ilibilah.. 


Rjunltl .. 


Pratadva- 

su. 
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Nighan- 

tu. 


! iv.3.59 


iv.J3.84 


iv.3.85 


iv.3.9 ' 


Rgfveda. 


10.82.4 


i iv.3.60 ! 1.169.3 


i iv.3.()1 5.44.S 


Mv.3.93 


! iv.3.62 1 C. 12.4 


iv.3.68 ! 5.52.6 


iv.3.79 ! 4.5.7 


5.34.3 


1.33.12 


1.90.1 


8.13.27 


Arnold. 


Seer 


Remarks, 


C 


j 


A 


B 


A 


A 


B, 


B 


Bo 


A 


A 


Vi£ vakarm a j Both 81 and 82 by the same seer 
Bhauva- express monistic cosmology. 

St. 4 speaks of “ purve jari- 
taras ” and 5 uses the word 
Asura as contrasted with god. 


nah. 


Agastva 


I 

Avatsarah 

♦ 

KaSyapah 
and others ! 


! 


Many late grammatical forms 
like sargaih, umaih, Vsjaih, 
dev ah, satau, etc. No other 
sure indication. 

Gr. calls it late and obscure. 
The text “ hopelessly corrupt.’’ 
Seer mentioned by name. 
Consider the idea in St. 6, 14. 
15. St. 13 gives the charac¬ 
teristic simile of a secondary 
age of students. 


i 

Rarhaspat- Pada b of the rc is a rep. of vii. 
ya Bhara- 12.2. The hymn ritualistic in 
dvaja. tone. 


; &yava£va 
Atreya. 


V a made v a 


The seer named in st. 1 ; st. 6 
and 7 in Pahkti metre and 7 is a 
gift-praise. Contains Aik. word 
ismina. 

m • 

Gr. says: This is an old song 
(1-5) continued by a later hand 
and made mystical and obscure. 

4 * 

The same st. gives the Aik. 
word sasd . 4.5.4 superior to 10. 
89.8. 


Prajapatya i Note the modernised form upa- 
Samvara- mam instead of the one with the 


na. 


Iliranya- 
stupa Ah 
girasa. 


Gautama 

Rahugana 


N aradali 
Kanvah. 


short vowel. The hymn has a 
danastuti character, savs Old. 

The st. contains an inferior pada 
as compared with 7.91.4. Not 
the noni. but the gen. form is 
found in RV. 

The two component words occur 
in RV. often separately ; Grass, 
divides the hymn into 1-5 6-8. 
9 (App ) Many late forms, The 
word given here owing to the 
lengthened vowel at the end. 

Some 25 repeated padas. Note 
words like pratnavaj (7). pur- 
vam yatha (14), Trikadruka 
(18), pratnabhir (24). Ritua¬ 
listic tone. TJsnik metre. 
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M S»- • 


\ 

Word, j 

■ 

Nigh an. ; 
tu ' 

• j 

Rgveda. 

Arnold. 

Soer. 

i 

A A ® A ® A ® A ® 

Remarks 

• BBBA A •# • • ^ *«A>A * Ab^AH^BA 0 AW >4% * •. BN A^» A • AM* > 

<Gf aid ay a.. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

iv. 3.106 

8.1.20 

) 

| 

A 

I 

1 

Medhatithi 

Knnva of i 
• 

the st. but 
there are 5 
authors in 
all. 

j 

Composed acc. to Or. of 7 
parts, fchV last being a gift- 
praise. 1 1 repeated padas. 
Ritualistic tone. Very obscure 
general drift: “ chaotic.** 

Jalli avail 

i 

< 

iv.3.107 

8 0 111 

• 

A 

1 

Bharga .. 1 

9 

1 

Gr. regards this hvmn as com- 
posite : 1-6 -f 7-8. Obscure. 

One inferior rep. out of 8 in all. 

Baku rail 

9 

iv.3.108 

1.117.21 

r 

I 

• 

b. 2 

| 

Kaksivan ! 

9 1 

Dairgha- 

tamasah. 

• 1 

1 

• 

% 

! 

“ Purvyii krtnni”: AAvins’ ex- 
ploits. Words Cyavana. ribxsn, 
from A ilea. “ ancient exploits 
(25). ancient protections (141.” 

Bekanatan 

% 

1 

1 

I 

■ 

iv.3.109 

| 

f 

I 

1 

8.66.10 

A 

1 

1 

1 

Kali 

* 

Against Mandala arrangement. 
St. 15 Anliang (Or): *‘apur- 
vya brahmani (1 1)." 

Bat ah 
• 

iv.3.112 ! 

10.10.13 


Yam a-Yam! 

Alianah fr. A ilea. in this hvmn. 

• 9 

seven rep. padas. 

Asakram 

1 

| 

! 

§ 

iv.3.110 I 

# 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

r 

6.63.8 


Bharadvajo 
B arli asp a- 
ty ah. 

A danastuti at the end : words 
urana, asakram, and supraya- 
n a tarn a fr. A ilea. in the hvmn. 

9 % 

i 

! 

Anavabra- | 

v Ah. 

9 

iv.3.118 

i 

* j 

10.84.5 

0 

Cl 

'1 

Many us 
Tapasah. ; 

* 

Abstract deity Manyu. 

I 

Sadnnve.. 

i 

! 

1 

* 

iv. 3.119 1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

10.155.1 

C 2 

Sirimbitha 

Bharad- 

vaja. 

Atharvanie tone. I he word sar- 
! va twice. 

1 

Sirimbitha 

9 

iv.3.120 

Do. .. 

Do 

Do. 

Ditto. 

KrivirdabT \ 

• 

iv.3.122 

' | 

i 

i 

) 

\ 

! 

1 

1.166.6 

1 

! 

i 

i 

i 

1 

B, 

1 

1 

Agastyah.. 

The poet speaks of himself in st. 

15; word alatrna fr. Aika. in 

7 4 • 

st. 7, “ late ” feature in st. 
1,7.13. Words like virapSin for 
which see Bloomfield *s latest ex¬ 
planation. 

Karulatl 

! iv.3.123 

A 

1 

1 

| 

| 

1 

1 

1 

j 

j 

| 

4:30.24 

» 

! 

A 

1 

| 

i 

B) 

1 

j 

1 

1 

• 

! 

i 

i 

Vamadeva 

St. 22 as original close ; falls into 
treas; Gr. regards at. 8 and 24 
as later additions, as both are 
Anustubh. Tndra’s exploits ; 
many unfamiliar names, e.g. 
Kaulitara ; also rivers Vipat, 
Vibali, Saravu. 

Danali .. 

• 

iv.3.124 

% 

1.174.2 

j 

A 

Agastya . . 

• 

Indra’s old (8) and iambus ex¬ 
ploits in a brief allusive fashion. 
Five interesting rep. padas. 

Sararuh .. 

t 

iv.3.125 

1 

% 

10.86.9 

c, 

• 

1 

i 

s 

Vrsakap i 

G r . regard s i t as Anh an g : o beat - 
ed scure. 
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Word. 

Nigh an - 

tu. 

• 

•• • • • • c 

Rgveda. 

r " ■ — - —- 

! 

Arnold, 

l 

• 

1 

Kikatesu 
• • 

i 

iv.3 127 

3.53 14 

B* 

i 

! . ! 

i \ 

\ 

1 

Kih 

• 

iv.3.130 

•* 

10.52 3 

) ; 

! 

i i 

[ i 

°i 

/ 

1/1 bam .. 

iv.3.13! 

10.51.1 

t 

• 

i 

C, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 • 

• 

A general review of 

the F 


Seer. 


Remarks 


ViSvamitra ! Or. regards this as Anhang ; com¬ 
posite ; ten rep. paclas one 
superior to 7.103.10. The 
i hymn an A£vameda litany; ep- 
idea in st. 7,8, 12, 21 ? 44 sasar. 

! pari ; word jodham fr. Aika. 

Agni Saucl-i Ritualistic tone. Four repeated 
ka. pad ns. 


do. 


; The word sarva (9). Agni-Varuna 
samvada; Agni’s disappearance 
and recovery. Ritualism in st. 

8-9. 


column would show that 


most of the passages containing the 1 ikapadika words above listed 
exhibit similar features : features which we have been, all 


along 


accustomed to regard as “ late. 5 ’ Few have been the passages 
which did not show them ; and although the features can also be 
found in other passages of the JRgveda . these other passages (1) 
either contain the 201 words of the Aikapodika which we have 
not yet considered ; or (2) are in such a way related to the 
Aikapadika passages that they can be on the ground of sameness 
of authorship. “ inferiority ” of repetition, and the like, classed as 
of contemporary or subsequent composition than the AiJcapadika 
passages ; or, finally, (3) they belong to an accession to the Rgveda 
later still than that from which the words in the AiJcapadika 
section were derived. 

Let us now consider the words in the Aikapadika that occur 
more than once. Twenty-three of these words occur twice each, 
while seventeen more occur three times each—of course in varvina 


inflections. We give below a list of these in the same form as 


the earlier one, but omitting one or two unnecessary items and 
condensing the Remarks column : 


> •' • » •• • 


Word. 


Nishantu. Rgveda. 


Remarks. 


s 

! 


Nidba 


• * 


iv.l. 2 


X.73.11 


Class B 5 ; Or. regards this as Anhang. 
The actual word occurring here as in the 
next passage is nidhnya . 
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Word. 


Nishantu. IRlv'el 


Remarks. 


M us ah 


Aland u 


i irupade 


N a ibs ante 


. . ■ i\*. l.(‘> 


. ! iv. 


i iv 1.21 


IX. 8a. 4 


[. 105.S 


iv. I. I :> .. I. . 


. IV. 32.23 


Class B 2 ; 
tinned, 
well as; 


Maya and the Oandharvas men- 
St. 4 gives the word ntdha as 
nid h a \/a ritualist ic. 


Class B 2 ; Trita in the well. New ” song 
(4, 7, 12. 15) : word sarva in st. 10; com¬ 
posite. 


X *)») M 


Class B 2 ; superior to 1.105 above, 
t a in s a d a n as t u t i o f Kur usra vna, 
son Cpamasravas is mentioned. 


Con- 

whose 


. I. .7 • Class A; Who are the two? Gr. regards 

! the st. as interpolated. 

X.01.15 .. ; Class A : composite and differently divid¬ 

ed. With St. 5 begins the incest story. 
I Containing Aik, word kranrift. Cow Sabar- 
| dugha (bis). 

. IV.32.23 .. ; Class A ; “ Baksheesh ” motive. .The last 

3 stanzas a danastuti. 12 rep. padas 

1.24,1.3 .. j Class CM; the form given is drupad<Ssu ; 

; note astronomy of st. 10. 

. V 11.58.5 .. Class A ; no obviously late feature. 


II 1.33.1 (> .. 


Class C J ; the form is namsai. 
mitra and Rivers. 


a va~ 


Akiiparasya 


* * 


IT. 1.33 


M nilUi‘e 


Atharvum 


V. 30.2 


X. lot). 1 


. . iv. 1.41 .. V. LD .2 


I1.0.3 

i 

iv.2.41 .. VILLI 


TV. 0.8 


A lass A ; late” feature in st. 4. 
mehana fr. Aika .. 


Word 


! Class C 2 ; the word is akuparah. Uses the 
word brahmanasya. The hvrnti breaks 

| * U K 

j Mandala arrangement. 


I Class B 1 ; Gr. regards it as Anhang. Ob¬ 
scure and composite. 

j 

! Class B 1 ; no other indication. 

0 

i 

I Class A ; composite and ritualistic. “ Ara 
! mati ” mentioned. 


. ' Class A : The word here is atharyah. 8 
repetitions, one distinctly inferior. Aik. 

word uranah occurs twice. Ritualistic 

: • • 

. 

I tone. 


Vajapastvam 


V ranch 


iv.2.49 


i iv.2.58 


IX. 08.12 


« * 


i 1.54.4 


i Class A ; metrically the st. seems interpo 
: lated. Adhriga and Vajagandhyam fr 
1 Aika , occur here. 


VI.58.2 . . Class B' 2 ; vajapastyah is the form given. 


* 


.jClass B 2 ; The Aika. words barhana 
i and iathara occur here. 6 ‘ vrandinah.” 
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Word 


Nighantu, \ Rgveda. 


Remarks 


Vr an di 


. . iv,2.58 


Tutuma-krse 


iv.2.74 


. S i. 54.5 


. i A.oO.o 


. Class Bh The Aiha . words barhana 

• • 

' and jathara occur here “ vrandinah.” 

. Class B 1 : the difficulty probably that of 
word-division. 


Alatrnah 


iv.3.5 


• • 


X. 50.0 
III.30.I0 .. 


Ditto. 

Class ~B ? ; Aika. words kasi, piyaru, vak- 
sana. and salaluka; early bounties”; 
Kusikas named. 


Visriihah 


Upasi 


Raiiisn 


Stipah 


Kiyedhah 


Vispitah 


Turipam 


Rasp in ah 


.. iv.S.S 


.. iv.3.24 


.. iv.3.7$ 


iv.3.86 


iv.3.88 


1.166.7 


• • I 


♦ • 


! VI.7.6 

i 

1 V. 44.3 


• • 


• r> 


X.27.13 . 


Class Bl ; Aika. words krivirdati and bar¬ 
hana ; former exploits,” “a new 
song;” has the word virapsinah. 


Class B*: many late grammatical forms. 

Class Bi ; visruha is the form given; note 
the sentiment in the last two stanzas. 
Aika. word yadrsmin occurs here. 


. Class G 1 ; the st. is hopelessly obscure, 
i Gr. regards many stanzas as Anhang. 


V.43.7 .. i Class B 1 : “ new aid.” 


.. iv.3.73 . .11.4 5 


IV. 1.8 


.. | Class BA : early aid as unto Grfcsamads.” 

.. Class A ; the word occurs as a member of 
; a compound. 6 rep. padas. 


. X.69.4 


• • 


I. () 1. H 


VIH.83.3 


’’lass B*; *• Vadhryasva” repeatedly 

mentioned : “ Sabardhuk ” cow ; late and 
early. 


' VII.66.3 .. : Class A : composite ; 9 rep. padas. 


| Class A ; 

I exploits. 
{ angusa. 


• new 
A i ka . 


song” to describe old 
words adhrigu, and 


1.61.12 .. 
VII.60.7 .. 


Ditto. 


Class A ; vispifcasya is the form 
Many late grammatical forms, 
peated padas. 

Class uncertain ;5 rep. padas. 


given 
15 re- 


.. iv.3.89 .. 1.14 MO .. Class B*Apr! hymn. 16 rep. padas. 

111.4.0 .. Class B' 2 ; Apr! hymn. 18 padas repeated 


.. iv.3.90 .. 1.122.4 


Class A ; gives the form raspinasya ; 
7-15 including danastuti considered 
Anhans. “ Ma^arsara.” 


st. 

as 









It will have been noted that we have even considered cases 
where a different form or inflection of a word is given than the one 
listed in the. NighanUi ; and this is essential if the assumption of 
the word being anavagata-samtfkara is to be valid. In a few cases 
(e.g. Nos. 1,10, IS, 20 and 22) the form listed in the Niyhantu does 
not it all occur in the extant Rgoedcr, but hero more probably is 
a case of intentional reduction to the crude or Nona. Sing. form. 
Now follows a list of words found three times in the Rrjvcdn : — 


Word. 

| 

Nighantu. j 

Rgvoda. 

Remarks. 

• • • • • •••• « •• 

6a my oh 

| ■» • •••••• V •• • • » * * 

iv.1.48 

1 

i 

1.34.0 

I 

•j 

| 

II 

i 

( 

p 

Class ; artificial motive (i three.” “ 33 
gods.” 5 rep. padas. The form and 
accent of the word unusual. Generally 
it is separated. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1.43.4 

Class B* 2 for st. 7-0. 3 treas to distinct 

• • 

gods. One secondary rep. 


i 

X. 143.6 .. 

Class A ; form given is 6aihyCi. 

Sinam 

iv.2.28 .. | 

1 

1 

HI. 02.1 .. 

m 

I 

Class B J ; the word is given also in Nigh. 
ii.7.8 amongst the synonyms of “ anna.” 
In the present passage it is a gift to a 
friend; •• new song.” Composite. Last 
hymn of the Mandala. p 

• 

rrmj ** /. 

! 

i 

• 

11.30.2 .. 

I 

i 

1 

1 

•Class B*; here sina is given _to Vrtra. 
64 Asura ” in a bad sense- Atharvana 
tone. 

« » ■«■■■ mm - ■■ — ■ . » m* m mm f" -» <• ••• •• — •••• * * “ 


I 
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| « 

Word. ! Nighaatu. Rgveda. ; Remarks. 



I X.102. LI .. ' Class C’ 2 ; the form is aiuavat. The “Mud- 

gala ” story. Cast 3 st. as Anhang. 
N.B .—As the word occurs nowhere else 
in the RV. it cannot be both a known 
synonym as also anavagatasamskara. 
Hence Nigh, ii and iv must have differ¬ 
ent authors or the word interpolated in 
one of the two passages. 

Sipiviatah .. iv.2.37 .. : VI1.100.5-7 Class B 1 ; the word occurs thrice in this 

hymn and once in VII.99.7—VII 100.7. 


; VII.09.7 .. Class B*. Voc thrice, Nom. once in VII. 

100 . 6 . 

* i 

Ahrayanah .. ; iv.2.55 .. 1 IV.4.14 .. Class B 2 ; Atharvana and ritualistic : Voc. 

form given. Mamateya’s succour men* 
; tioned: has a st. identical with 1.147.3. 

1.02.10 .. Class B 1 ; “early forefathers'’; “new 

song ” ; Aikci. word angusa. Acc. form 
occurs in this passage. 


; VII.80.2 .. Class B*; solitary trc ; possibly late. Nom. 


Fem. form is given here. 


Amsatram 


Kakiidam 


K as ih 


• • 


iv.2.75 


i 


! iv fc 2.76 


9 • 


iv.3.3 


Askrdhoyuh .. 


iv.3.11 


j X. 101.7 • . Class C 1 : an elaborate rupakaon thesacri- 
! t flee; composite build. 


! IV.34.0 


i 


| Class A ; form ending in a given. Liturgic 
to ne. 


VIII.17.14 i Class A ; Gr. regards st. 13-17 as Anhang: 

j obscure. “ Kundapayya, Prdakusanuh.” 

• VIII.60.12 | Class uncertain. The seer named. Aikci. 
i ! word nada twice. The hymn composite : 

• 14 rep pa das. one with a distinct ear- 

j ; mark of 44 inferiority.” Gr. regards our 

st. as amongst Anhang. 


1.8.7 


i VI.41.2 


• » 


i IT1.30.o 


I VII. 104.8. 


Class A ; Gr. regards st. 7 containing our 
word as Anhang because unrelated 

Class A ; the form is kakud. No indica¬ 
tion of lateness.* 

Class B* 2 ; 44 early bounties ” ; Aika. words 
kunaru, alatrna, salaluka. 

! 

: Class B 2 ; see No. 22 of para. 11 above 
Instr. sing form found here. 


VIII.78.10 ! Class B 2 ; Gr. regards it as late metrically. 
!' ! Instr. sing. form. 


• • 


i VI. 22.3 


* 

I 


: Class B I : 44 may a bis ; 44 new song”, 4 ‘ old 
; forefathers : ” 14 asura ” in a bad sense. 


• • • 


%• - 
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Word. 


Nighantu. Rgveda, 


Remarks. 


VI. 67.11 . 


. Class B l : note the idea in st. 10. Jathara 
fr. Aikct occurs. 


Ki midi ne 


VII.53.11 .. Class A : •* new songs ”, “ ancient poets. 5 ’ 
. iv.3.44 .. VII. 104.2.. Class B* ; see para. 11, No. 22 above. 


VII. 104. 3 


X.S7.24 


Ditto. 

. Class C2; quite Atharvana in tone; st, 
22-25 later. 


Slid at rah 


. iv.3.5 


. . VII.8.3 .. Class A ; Voc. form. Some late gramma¬ 
tical forms. No other indication. 

VII.34.2 Class A; Abstract gods like Aramati, 

Ahirbudhnya. Composite hymn, par¬ 
allel structure.” 

9 % 

1.104.40 . . Class B* ; The famous Dirghatamas hymn. 

The next re—Pimisa Sukta st. 10. 


.Jar fit ham 


.. iv.3,80 .. VTI.0.0 .. Class FA: the word occurs in the last or 

refrain stanza. 

| VII. 1.7 . . Class A ; see No. 8 in para. 1I. 

I X.80.3 .. Class B* ; Aika. word dayate; late forms. 


Kulisah 


.. ! iv.3.81 


Coskuyamanah iv.3.05 
• «/ • • 

and 00 


1.32.5 


1.101.4 


VI.47.16 . 


Class B 2 ; Tnstr. sing, form ; 0 rep. pad as 
see para. 0, No. 41 above. 

Class B*; <k Kuvava”; unknown river 
“Sipha” st. 3.; against Mandala ar¬ 
rangement ; Gr. omits st. 4 because unre¬ 
lated. What is killi4a V As the word is 
also given in Nigh, ii.20.ll as a known 
synonym, the same remark has to be 
made here as about the word sina above. 
The above form here oecuring is kulisl. 


j 1II.2.1 .. Class B*; “ as of yore. 


T.33.3 


»» it 


for new bless. 


. Class B*; “sarva”, Ilibida ” ; 4 repeated 
padas, one of them inferior. The pre¬ 
sent form only once, but the verb twice: 
coskuyase and coskfiyate, the last so 
enumerated in the Aikapadika. 

. Class B-; “ ancient friendship ; ” Cp. idea 
in st. 18 = Upanisad idea. Very composite. 
Many rep. padas. Olden, regards the 
whole hymn as late. The form here found 
is eoskuyate. • 


VIII.6.41.. 


Class B* ; 30 repeated padas, some of them 
secondary. A composite hymn as under ; 
1-33 ; 34-45 ; 46-48 (gift-praise). 
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W ord 


j 

Nighantu. 


Rgveda 


i . - 
t 


Remarks. 


Amhurah 


.. iv.3.111 .. X.5.7 


; Class B* : mystical. “ Seven sins/ 


1.105.17 . 


. Class B 2 : Aika. word angusa ; see para. 1 1. 
No. 2 ; Aiiihuranat is the form given. 


VI.47.20 .♦ . Class B 1 ; see No. II above; the form i 

Arnhuranw. 


s 


Ratharyati .. iv.3.115 .. ; IX.3.5 


; Class A : / repeated pad as. with 1 adverse. 


| VIII. 101.2 


C'lass uncertain, 
pad as; Anhang 
is the form here. 


Composite ; 7 repeated 
at end : Ratharvatah 


Bund ah 


.. ! iv.3.128 


! N.37.3 


• 4 


VIII.77.11 


Class B*; composite. The form is Rath- 
arvasi. 


Class B‘ 2 , gives Aika. words Kanuka 


and Rdupe. Indra's exploit new or un¬ 
familiar. The word occurs only in this 
connection, and in this Mandala. 




VIII.77.ll 
! VIII.45.4 


! 


Ditto. 

Class uncertain—Gives Aika. words Anu- 
sak, Jaha-^vaghnin. New exploits of 
Indra described. 
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We have so far considered more than a third of the lexical material 
of the Aikapadika and the evidence has been found to be con¬ 
currently favourable to our hypothesis especially where the same 
hymn contained more than one word from the Aikapadika. The 
rest of the material yields additional confirmation. To begin with 
we give below a table showing the words of the Aikapadika arranged 
according to the frequency of their occurrence in the Rgveda : 

77 words from the Aikapadika occur once each in the RV. 
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do not occur at all in our RV. 
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It is thus seen that some of the Aikapadika words are of very 
frequent occurrence in the Rgveda (over 500 cases for two words 
and over 2000 cases for one word. viz. “a ”). Can we at all main¬ 
tain that all these cases are listed from the late accretions? If all 
these passages are late then the whole Rgveda will have to be pro¬ 
nounced late. We have however to introduce a qualification to our 


hypothesis The Aikapadika words are late not always in the sense 

that the word was unknown to the earlier canon but in the sense 

that in its use in the late accretions there was discovered something 

unusual in its accent, formation, syntax, context, or meaning ; and 

the point consists in our being able to discover the right passage 

intended by the author or authors of the Nic/hautus amongst the 

scores or hundreds of passages in the Rgveda, where it occurs. A few 

illustrations would make our point clear. The word dwitam (Nigh. TV. 

3. 47) occurs 56 times in the Rgveda all told. In 55 passages it is anio- 

dcitta or oxytone (the Nighaniu also lists it as such); but in Rgveda I. 

125. 7 it is accented on the first syllable. Yaska is unaware of this 

• # 

fact and so has given (Nir. VI. 12) a normal example. But by his 
own showing the word ought to be anavagala-mmskdra. Now the 
solitary passage where its accent is abnormal is declared by Grass- 
mann as well as Olden hero- as late. The hvmn in fact has a 


dmastuli at the end and duritam occurs in that ddnastuti. A simi¬ 
lar remark has to be made about the word rdhak (Nigh. IV. 1\ 60) 
which is antoddlta in 13 passages but adyodatla only in Rgveda IN. 64. 
30 which is a composite hymn made up of a number.of more or less 
independent trcas .— For irregularity of syntax we adduce as example 
the word a echo, (Nigh. IV 2. 78). In the Samhitd the word length¬ 
ens its final vowel except where it occurs at the end of a metrical 


unit or ' 



There are only two exceptions : RV. IX. 106. 1 and 
I . 31. 17 ; and in the latter passage, (assigned to Class B 2 ) there is 

not any noun in the accusative case governable by it. This is the 

% 

passage probably intended by the Nighanlm. Stanza 8 of the hymn 
calls itself a new composition —apdsa navend. The hymn, be it fur¬ 
ther remarked, exhibits a peculiar construction feature: all its 
stanzas begiu with Tvchn Agne except the last three stanzas, and 
our passage occurs in the last but one—As to peculiarity of mean¬ 
ing take the word andhah. As a noun it accents the first syllable 
and occurs in Nighantu II. 7. 1 amongst the synonyms for food. A 
an adjective it means blind ” and has the accent on the last syl- 
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lable. The Aiktipcidika section of the Nighantu gives the word as 
andhah with accent on the first syllable, and therefore as a noun. 
In that connotation the word occurs over a hundred times in 
the Rgveda, but in just one passage its interpretation. I believe, 
offers a real problem, viz. RV. VII. 88. 2—that famous hymn where 
\ asistha describes his peculiar experiences as he once sailed in a 
boat in Varuna’s company and reached that god’s thousand por- 
talled mansion. The idea contained in the whole hymn is certainly 
not primitive.—As to context consider the word vfiM. It occurs 14 

ft 

times in the Rgveda and in half the number of cases it clearly means 
some sort of a weapon belonging to the Maruts or Storm-gods. In 
six other passages the context leaves no doubt that some kind of a 
weapon is meant. In the only remaining passage, RV. VIII. 12. 12, 
which is admittedly a dbitir ndviyan, its meaning is somewhat un- 


3 


proposing for it the renderings 


axe. 


certain, different scholar 
sword, knife, hymn, pressing stones. The same hymn also gives 
one more AikapadiJca word, ddhrigu. The hymn is composite in 
structure, being made of a number of trcas —Thus in most cases 
where a word occurs more than a dozen times some valid reason will 
have to be sought so as to make the word anavagata-samskdra. 
In the case of words occurring less than a dozen times—unless some 

9 

special reason is obviously present—we will generally have to as¬ 
sume that all the occurrences are to be found in hymns which exhi¬ 
bit some “late ” features. 

I do not clgim to be able to prove this proposition in all 
the cases. Of the cases actually worked out over 50 per cent 
were found to conform. Others I have yet to examine. And 
amongst those investigated let me add that I have come across 
a few that have so far refused to fall in a line with the major¬ 
ity. This is by no means surprising. Yaska himself, as we saw, 
was not always able to tell us accurately why a particular word 
was included into the Aikapidika and has occasionally given 
a wrong reason. And it is well to remember likewise that the 
Nighantus are a growth and likely to suffer from interpolations, 
omissions, and modifications. The important point to be e 
phasised is that as many as 50 per cent of the cases should have 
been found to agree in their results. That cannot be a mere ac¬ 
cident. The real problem is to discover adequate explanation for 
the genesis of the Nighantu lists We know of none now in the 


3 
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field that can fully square all the facts unless it be the one set forth 
in this paper. The Nighantu-s are not a complete inventory of all 
the words in the Rgveda : they are not even a complete list of 
Rgvedic synonyms; and the Aikapadika words at any rate must 
be anavagata-samskdra. Anavagata to whom ? Of course to a 
body of Rgvedic students familiar with the ordinary Rgvedic 
idiom and grammar but now required to admit into the Canon and 
to study a mass of newest accretions to the same. The occurrence 
of a word of the Aikapadika section into a specific hymn of the 
Rgveda thus becomes in effect a new and an extrinsic test for the 
lateness of that hymn. That of course is not the only test. Hymns 
where no word or words from the Aikapadika and none of the 
generally accepted features of !i lateness ” occur can still be late 

not exist a way to prove this. The “ late” fea¬ 
tures of a hymn are never put in there intentionally so as to oblige 


though there may 


a modern student of research ; they are unconscious. And an ex¬ 
trinsic test like the one here proposed—once its truth is conceded— 
is always to be preferred to an intrinsic or a subjective test, as being 
of consequence chronologically. And T shall be satisfied if scholars 
are willing to admit the Aikapadika as a vera causa, even though it 
might seem to yield a result not necessarily more precise than is to 
be derived from the tests already in the field. 



VYUSTI: OR THE 

* ' 


NEW 


DAY. 


By Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 


As pointed out elsewhere, 1 the Vedic year began with the summer 
solstice and had the winter solstice in the middle. The six months 
from summer to winter constituted the earth and the other six 
months from winter to summer the shy. The chief characteristic 
feature of the two ayanas was elongation of the night in the former 
and. that of the day in the latter, as stated in the Tait. Brahmana 
(IIT, 10, 4). From the Suryaprajhapti and the KautiUya Arthasas- 
tra. the traditional increase of day and night was three muhurtas 
or 2 hours and 24 minutes. It is known that both Mahavira and 
Kautilya lived somewhere in the Videha Country, modern Behar. 
As Kautilya was the prime minister of Candragupta Maurya, it 
necessarily follows that he lived for sometime in Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Maurya kings. Also according to the Arthasastra 


to 45 


the new year at that time began with the summer solstice at the 
end of Asadha and at the winter solstice the gnomon cast a shadow 
of 12 ahgulas at noon ( Artha . Book II, Kalamana). The height 
of the gnomon being 12 ahgulas, the tangent of the zenith distance of 
the sun on the day of winter solstice would be 1, which corresponds 

Deducting 23^°, the inclination of the ecliptic to the Equator, 
we have 21 for the latitude of the place. It is very nearly, cor¬ 
rect for Behar* though not for Patna which is situated at about 25° 
30'. It needs no saying that for neither of the latitudes, the increase 
of three muhurtas or 2 hours and 24 minutes in a day or night holds 
good. It corresponds to 35° latitude. Hence it is probable that it 
was a traditional account of the Vedic poets who lived somewhere 

ft 

about 35° and was regarded as being correct for lower latitudes also, 
which their descendants occupied later. 

From this it follows that on the summer solstice, when the 
day is the lowest, it dawned about 2 hours earlier than during the 
winter solstice. This early dawn is said to have been termed Vyus- 


i Sir'Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, 2. In the paper entitled 
“ Vishnu’s three strides and the Vedic Chronology,” it is pointed out how the 
three worlds, earth, air, and sky mean spring, summer, and winter and how 
Dyavaprthivi the two solstices. 
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The first ydma or 3 hours of the night is pradosa ; the second is 
ni&i ; the third is a upavyusa ; and the fourth is said to be vyusta. 

The word upavyusa in the sense of a division of night-time occurs 
in the following passage of the Tail. Brdhmana (I. 5, 2) :— 

“ What auspicious star there is, one should mark it about the time 
of upavyusa. When the sun rises at the place where for the last time 
one sees that star there, at that time one should do one’s rite, if 
one means to do any good rite at all. If one does so one may be 
regarded as having done it on an auspicious day. So had Matsva, 
the sage, caused Yagnesu and Satadyumna to perform their rites.” 

The divisions of day and night are also thus stated in the same 
work (I. 5, 3) :— 

(1) “The dawn, prdtah, is of the all-impelling sun, and is prana , 

upbreathing. 

The evening, sdyam,, is of Varuna, the terminator of actions, 

and is apdna, down-breathing. 

(2) What comes after the dawn and before the sangava is that from 

which the gods prepared the agnistomo. 

Hence that time is powerless. 

f 

(3) The sangava is of Mitra and is a powerful and auspicious part 

of the day. 

It is then that cows gather together (for going agrazing). 

(4) From what comes after the sangava and before the midday, the 

gods created the ukthya. 

Hence it has become powerless. . 

(5) The midday is of Brhaspati and is a powerful and auspicious 

part of the day ; for then the sun shines very hot. 

(6) . From what comes after the midday and before the afternoon, the 

gods created sodasi. 

Hence it became powerless. 

(7) The afternoon is of Bhaga and is a powerful and auspicious 

part of the day. 

Hence maidens are very glad to attend to the toilet of their 

bodv. 
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(8) From what comes after afternoon and before the evening the 

gods created the atiratra. 

Hence it is powerless. 

(9) The evening is of Varuna, and powerful and auspicious. 

Hence none should utter a lie then. 

The 28th star ( Abhijit ) is of Brahman. Thus of a day there are 
live divisions corresponding to auspicious stars and four inauspi¬ 
cious divisions. These amount to nine. What comes after the. 
appearance of the stars and before (the dawn forms two). These 
amount to eleven ; and that of Brahman is the twelfth.” 

In his commentary on this passage Sayana says that the day time 
is divided into five divisions called prdtah, sangava, madhyandina. 
apardhna and my am and that the remaining four are the names of 
the junctions of those divisions. Bhattabhaskara, on the other 
hand, takes them to refer to eight divisions of the day I think that 

both are wrong. It appears that the whole day was divided into 
ten divisions, the day divisions being pratah, sangava. madhyaniina, 
apardhna , and say am, corresponding to the night divisions, (ignis - 
toma, ufcthya, sodasi, atirdira, and upavyusa. There is no reason 
to think that atiratra was a name given to the seventh division of 
the day, as held by Bhattabhaskara or to the junction of between 
apardhna and evening, as stated by Sayana. The dispute about the 
drawing or not drawing of sodasi cup in atiratra sacrifices seems to 
imply that sodasi, formed part of an atiratra, long night. The 
manipulation o| the number 12, in the text is to make the number 
of divisions equal to the number of the months in a year, {samvat - 
sara ) which is mentioned in the text immediately in the next line. 
The word upavyusa,, though omitted here, was mentioned as a name 

of the last division of the night in I. 5, 2 quoted above. 

The word vyusta is made synonymous with ! dawn ! ( prabhdta) 
in Sanskrit dictionaries and is used in the sense of dawn in the 
Sisupdlavadha (12, 4). In the Ar thrum sir a of Kautilya (II. 6) it is 
used as the name of a particular division of time, along with such 
divisions as the “ the royal year, the month, the half month, and the 
day.” Again in II. 7, Kautilya uses the word in connection with the 
examination of revenue accounts. He says that the receipt, ex¬ 
penditure and the net revenue shall be verified under certain heads 

in vyusta. It cannot be taken to mean morning ” here, for there is 
no reason to restrict the examination to morning time. So in my 
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translation of the Artha&astra, I took the word in the sense of 
“ past,” used as an adjective to (1) “place, (2) time, (3) sourceofin- 
come, and (4) the amount of revenue brought forward.” Though 
‘‘past time, past source of income and past amount” conveys some 
idea, it signifies nothing as an adjective to place. Still I could 
not give a more suitable meaning to the word and had to pass over 
it. Now if we take it in the sense of “ new yearns day ” for the reason 
specified above, I think it will suit the context admirably well; for 
the accounts are ordered to be submitted at the close of the month 

9 

of Asdclha (II. 7) for examination on the vyusta or new year’s day. 
The enumeration of seasons with Srdvana in the rains is a proof that 

4* 

S'rdvana was the first month of the year at the time of Kautilva. 

* • 1 / 

The Suryaprajnapti of Mahavlra which is presumed to be a work 
of the same period says in words of undoubted meaning that the 
new year began with the longest day in the month of Srdvana 


The word vyusta is used in the sense of early dawn in the Kdtha. 
Samhitd (NXXIV. 19) as follows : 

“ Let him put together with the oblation of clarified butter 
those mornings which dawned earlier as well as the evenings.” 

In the Rgveda the Atharva and the Yajussamliilds. vyusti or vyusa 
the cognate of vyusta is used not merely in the sense of earlier 
morning, but decisively in the sense of a periodical early morning 
suggestive of a new year’s day as follows:— 

“Three are the settings ( nimrucah), three the risings (vyu-sa), 
three are the airy regions, and three the heavens.' We know thy 
trijfie place of birth, 0 Agni, we know the deities’ triple generation.” 

I have already shown how Dydvdprthioi, heaven and earth, meant 
one year to the Vedic poets. Accordingly three airs and heavens 
here must necessarily mean three years having three later evenings 
and earlier dawns. As in each year of the Vedic cycle of three 
years fire was kindled anew, Agni is said to have his triple place of 
birth. Since years were counted in terms of gods or in multiples of 
three corresponding to the three years of the Vedic cycle, the deities 
are also said here to be of triple generations. 

“ Five milkings answer to the five-fold dawning, five seasons to 
the cow who bears five titles. 

The five sky regions made fifteen in number, one head have these 


to one sole world directed.” 


AV., VIII. 9, 15. 
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Here the statement of five sky-regions making fifteen seems to 
allude to the five cycles of three years each, with five cyclic dawns 
termed as five milkings of the new year cow. 

“ This is the dawn when there are five dawns and five milkings ” 

Kath. S., V. 9, 10. 


Such allusion to special dawns in terms of three and multiples of 
three cannot possibly be taken to mean ordinary dawns. 

‘■That general car of yours, invoked by many a man, that comes 
to our libations, three-wheeled, meet for songs, that circumambient 
car, worthy of sacrifice, we call with our hymns at earliest flush of 

V V 


dawn. 


>3 


Rg., X. 41, 1. 


“ These fires associate with Indra are awake, bringing their 
gifts when first the dawn begins to shine. 

May heaven and earth, great pair, observe our holy work, 
we claim for us this day the favour of the gods ” 

Rg., X. 35, 1. 

• • 

Tile connection of the dawn with the cyclic car and with the 

heaven and earth establishes its periodic appearance. The descrip ■ 

tion of the dawn (in Rg., I. 124) as shortening the ages of men and 

as being the last of dawn s that have always gone, and the first of 

those that are to come; its revolution like a wheel ever anew (I1T. 

61) ; the recognition or wakening of the dawn by the worshippers 

instead of the worshippers being awakened by the dawn (IV. 52) ; 

the statement that the Vasisthas first found it out or wakened it 

• » 

with their hymns (VII. SO) ; its delay to come as expected (V. 79) ; 
the birth of the dawn when the Asvins’ car was yoked (X. 39) ; 
and its discovery by the ancient fathers with their efficacious hymns, 
go to confirm its periodicity not in the course of 24 hours but at a 
greater interval of time. According to Yaska (Nir., 12, 2) one of the 
Asvins is the son of night and the other the son of dawn ; and ac¬ 
cording to Keith. 8., (XVII, 13) the Asvins come to the sacrifice in 
their three-wheeled car at the break of the dawn. It follows there¬ 
fore that the night-mother of one of the Asvins is the long night 
of the ultarayana and the dawn-mother of the other is the long 
day of daksindyana; and that the triple arrival of the dawn in the 
three-wheeled car of the Asvins is the three-fold appearance of the 
dawns once in each of the three years of the cycle. 

In Rg., 30, 20-22 the dawn is said to be going very far and stay- 
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ing somewhere, notwithstanding the eagerness of the poets to see 
her more often than usual. The passage runs as follows :— 

“ What mortal, 0 immortal Dawn, enjoyeth thee ? 

Where lovest thou ? To whom, 0 Radiant, dost thou go ? 
For we have had thee in our thoughts whether near or far 
away, red hued and like a dappled mare. 

Hither, 0 daughter of the slet/, come thou with these thv 


strengthenings. 


33 


If it were every dawn, the poet would not have said that the 
dawn espoused some one else far away and lingered with him. The 
‘ sky’ is. as already shown, the winter solstice when the dav begins 
to increase giving rise to the earliest dawn on the summer solstice. 
The doubt entertained by the poets in Rg., IV. 51, 4 as to whether 
the dawn he was looking at was the real dawn he was thinking of or 
expecting or some other usual dawn goes to confirm that it was not 
a dawn of ordinary occurrence. The passage runs as follows : 

" 0 Goddess, is this vour car, I ask you, ancient this day, or is 
it new , ye mornings ? ” 

In I 92, 6 the poets say that they had overpassed the limit of 

the darkness and that the dawn breaking forth again brought clear 
perception. 

The limit of the darkness spoken of as having been passed over, 
in this passage seems to me to be the three nmhurtas or two hours 
and twenty-four minutes of the fourth ydma or division of the 
night which the two sisters, the dark and the red dawn, are said to 
occupy alternately in the following passages: 

The sister quitteth, for the elder sister, her place, and having 
looked on her departeth. 

She decks her beauty, shining forth with sun beams, like 
women trooping to the festal meeting. 

To all these sisters who ere now have vanished a later one 


each day in course succeedeth.” 


I. 124, 8 ; 9. 


11 This lady, giver of delight, after her sister shining forth 


daughter of heaven, hath shown herself.” 


IV. 52, l. 


The night retireth from the dawn her sister: the dark one 


yieldeth to the red her pathway.” 


VII. 71; 1. 


In these passages the night ( nakta ) is not usual night nor the 

dawn (asas) the ordinary day break, as usually believed by scho- 

* * 
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lars. When we are told that the night and dawn exchange their 
places in time, we can but take the night to be the last division 
of the night which is gradually pervaded and ultimately expelled 

by dawn on the longest day. This is still more clearly confirmed 

» 

by the following passages of the Rgvcda 

" Indra, this mighty one, the dragon’s slayer, sent forth the 
flood of waters to the ocean. 

He gave the sun his life, he found the cattle, and with the 


night the works of days completed.” 


II. 19. 3. 


“ Not even all the gathered gods conquered thee, Indra, in the 


war when thou didst lengthen day by night.” 


IV. 3 : 3. 


Here the completion of day-work at night and the lengthening of 
days by night seems to imply the continuation of long nights in¬ 
stead of long days contrary to expectation. This is apparently due 

6 

to the wrong calculation of the number of days in the solar or 
tropical year. According to the Vedic poets the solar year con¬ 
sisted of 366 days. Thus it was longer than the true tropical year 

by three-fourths of a day The error would thus amount to 3 davs 

v •/ 

in the course of 4 years or 30 days in 40 years ; and 180 days or six 
months in 240 years, thus making the uttarayana of long days the 
dales may ana of long nights. This seems to be the meaning of the 
completion of day-work by night In Rcj., I. 113, 3, the pathway 
of the two sisters, night and dawn, in the year (, sunieka ) is said to 
be the same and yet alternately pursued by them. In interpreting 
the passage, western scholars following day an a have lost sight of the 
real meaning of the word, sumeka. Sayana took the word as an 
adjective, meaning “ charming ” in dual number qualifying the com¬ 
pound word naktosasa . nighfc-and-dawn. This is one mistake. 
Another mistake usually committed by western scholars in this 
connection is in translating the word nakta as night, though it is 
quite opposed to Sayana’s interpretation, viz. the latter half of the 
last division of the night (svalciyantyardha yzma) This mistake 
led them to think of the dawn as day. Thus night and dawn and 
their alternate appearance meant to them the alternate appearance 
of night and day, and thus dawn signified to them ordinary day 
break or day itself. But Madhava, son of Venkatarya, has written 


a commentary on the first astaka of the Rcjveda. There is a manu¬ 
script of the commentary in the Mysore Government Oriental 
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Library. 


According to 


this commentary, sumeka means a year, 


the night 


samvatsara. In support of this meaning, the commentator, quotes 
the following Brahmana passage : 

samvatsara vai sumekah sa hyekacara ili Brahmanam. 

The meaning is : samvatsara or rear is verilv, sumeka ; it means 
alone. Accordingly substituting t! latter half of the last division of 

” for nakla and “ year ” for sumeka we mav translate the 

• ' l' 

passage as follows : 

‘ In the year made by god, common and unending is the path¬ 
way of the two sisters; fair-formed, of different hues, and yet one- 
minded, the latter half of the last division of the night and the 
dawn alternately travel along that path; they neither hurt each 
other, nor tarry in the path.” 

In the second verse of the same hymn the different hues of the 
two sisters are thus described :— 


( t 


The fair, the bright is come with her offspring ; to her the 
dark one hath given her appointed places. Akin, immortal, 
following each other, changing their colours, both move on¬ 
ward through the sky.” 

In verses, 8, 9, 10, 11 the dawn is described as the last of those that 
are gone away and the first of those are to come, meaning thereby 
that the particular dawn drew a line of demarcation between the 
past and the future, i.e. past years and future years, but not at all 
days of 24 hours. The verses are as follows ; 

The, first of endless morns to come hereafter,'follows the path 
of mornings that have departed. 


tfc r 


As thou, dawn, hast caused Agni to be kindled.... thou hast 
performed a noble service for gods. 

Gone are the men who in the days before us looked on the rising 


of the earlier morning. 


We 


who shall hereafter see her.” 


In verse 13 the poet says that ‘the dawn shows this light to day,’ 
as if it were a kind of light far different from that of ordinary morn¬ 
ings. In verse 14 she is said to have thrown off her veil of darkness, 
meaning thereby that the entire portion of the latter half of the 
last division of the night was changed into whitish red dawn. Again 
in verse 15 she is said to be the last of the past dawns and the 
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fiist of the coming dawns. In verse 16, she is said to have formed 
a path for the sun to travel, that is the southern path necessarily. 
She is also said to prolong the age ( ayus) of men. The description 
of the dawn as being an ensign of sacrifice and bringer of wealth 
is based upon the custom of performing a sacrifice on the day of sum¬ 
mer solstice and on the arrival of the rainy season conducive to 
wealth-yielding agriculture. 

The Vedic passages referring to long nights and the safe recovery 
of the long-expected days can be explained as the long nights of the 
daksinayana and the long days of the uitarayana rather in lower la¬ 
titudes than in the Arctic regions. The passages are as follows :— 

“ Goodbye to thee, 0 Citravasu,’ he says ; Oitravasu is the night; 
once upon a time the Brahmans were afraid of the night not passing 
away.” Tait. 8., I. 5, 7, 5. 


“ May not the long darkness come over us.”—Bp., I. 32, 10. 
“The ends of the darkness has been seen.”—Bp., VII. 67, 2. 
“ 0 night, be fordable to us.”—Bp., X. 127, 6. 



vyusta mean the new year’s day of the Vedic poets on the day of. 

summer solstice w r hen it dawns about two hours earlier than on other 

days about 35° northern latitudes. The beginning of the year on 

the day of summer solstice seems to have been prevalent in India 

from the Vedic times down to time of the Maurvas when the Artha- 

1 / 

tsastra in which the vyusta seems to have been used in the sense of a 
new year’s day*, was written by Kautilya. The ancient Jainas also 
began their year, on the summer solstice, as repeatedly stated in 
their Suryaprajnapti. Usas is also called Surya who is described 
as going in the three-wheeled-car of the Asvins for her marriage 
with the sun on the new year’s day. Once the vyusti or new year’s 
day of the Vedic poets occurred when the colure of the solstices 
passed through Purvaphalguni from which it receded to Maglia, 
then it was observed to be passing through A&lesd at the period 
of Veddnga Jyotisa then through Pusyd during the time of Mahavlra 
the 24th Tirthankara of the Jainas, and then through Punarvasii 
in the time of Varaha Mihira, the celebrated astronomer of India. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA FROM THE ZOROASTRIAN 

POINT OF VIEW. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji J 

C.I.E. 



, B.A., Ph.D., 


I. 

Introduction. 

The object of the paper is two-folcl, viz. (1) to present the Zoro- 
astrian view of the Doctrine of karma in the sense that “ Happi¬ 
ness and misery are the result of an individual’s own acts,” and (2) 
to discuss that view. 

Tn the ordinary primitive sense, the word karma means “ a deed, 
work or action.” 


Then, in the technical religious sense, it has come 
to mean “ a religious rite ” or a religious action or deed.” Then, 

it has also come to mean “ Fate, the certain consequence of acts 
done in a former life.” 1 

A recent writer thus pithily presents the signification of the word : 
“ The future both in this life and hereafter is a product of which 
the past and the present are factors, the past as Karma and the 
present as Free-will.” 2 In the above sense of :t Fate, the certain 
consequence of acts done in a former life,” the word Karma seems 
to be now passing into the literature of the West. As an instance, 
I may point to a recent article by Lad}’' Paget, a learned lady, a 
little inclined towards some eastern ways of thought. In her re¬ 
cent article on the late Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph, she uses 
the word in this sense 8 

II. 

Iranian Equivalents of the Indian word Karma. 

Karma is a Sanskrit word which comes from an old 

Aryan root kar , which is ( a), in Sanskrit; hr (j $) in A vesta 


1 Prof. Apfce’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1890), p. 383. 

2 East and West ” of February 1918, p. 178. 

0 f ‘ No doubt a heavy load of crime and misdeeds in past centuries remains 
to the account of the House of Hapsburg, and, when looking to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, I always had the impression that a weighty Karma rested on 
his fated head .... The Emperor Francis Joseph may in his life have paid off 
longstanding debts incurred in former existences. (The Nineteenth Century and 
after December 1917, p. 1078). 
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liar lan ( f ir it-# ) in Pahlavi; /cardan in Persian) cre- 

are in Latin (Fr. creer). The root bears the meaning to do to 
produce.” Hence, in the ordinary primitive sense, the word karma 
means !! a deed, work or action.” 


A corresponding Pahlavi Equivalent of Karma. 

An old Parsi word, closely corresponding to the Iranian word 
Karma, both in its original etymological sense and in its subse¬ 
quent technical religious sense, is the Pahlavi word Kunishna 
a A $> 

(I | ^ I iJ?) Persian kunishna or kunish or j&iS'). It comes 

from kirn (^), the crude form of Pahlavi karlan ( ) or Per¬ 

sian {/cardan) to do. Hence, the word kunishna, like the Indian 
word karma, originally means c ‘an act, work or deed,” and then, it 
has subsequently come to mean, “ the certain consequence or result 
of acts done in one’s life In this signification, it is limited to 
a certain extent. It does not extend, as in the case of the Indian 
word karma, to any number of past lives but is confined to one 
life. It is in the Parsi writings, which speak of a future life 
and of happiness and misery resulting from one’s actions, that 
the word kunishna is used in the above limited second technical 

We read in the Pahlavi Minokherad : 
“adman Id kanik bard kunishna-i ntyok-i lak humanamA i.e., “I- 

am not a (real) maiden but am your good kunishna (deed).” Mobad 

# 

Neryosang Dhaval in his Sanskrit translation renders the word by 
karma (). We read ^ wfrrr ^ ?rd%t. 1 2 Later 

on also, as the Sanskrit rendering of the Pahlavi hukunishna 

) i.e. good kunishna or good deed, Neryosang gives 

’Sjvf qtsR. The word occurs several times in this part of the Mind- 
kherad and Neryosang everywhere renders it into Sanskrit as karma. 
Again, we find the word kunishna used in the same double sense 3 

D * 


religious sense of Karina 


1 Chap. II, 130. Dastur Barab Peshotan’s Text, p. II. Vide Ddndlc-u Mainy6 
-i khard , Pahlavi, Pazand and Sanskrit Texts, edited by Ervad Tehmuras Din., 
shaw Anklesaria, with an Introduction by Jivanji Jarnshedji Modi (1913), p. 
24, 1. 4. 

2 Ibid., Sanskrit Text, 1. 3. 

3 Chap. IV, 24. Drs. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 19; Dastur Kaikhosru’s 
Text, p. 10. 
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of Karma in the Pahlavi Ardai Viraf-ndmeh .. We read there, tha t a 
figure in the form of a handsome woman, who, as we will see later 
on, represents the sum total of a man's good or bad actions in the 
world, says : li Icnnishna-i lak humanam yuddn-i khup minashni khup- 
qobashni khitp-kunashni i.e. “ 0 youth of good thoughts, of good 
words and good deeds! I am your kunishna Here, the word 

Jcunishna is in the sense of Karma. In the same book, we read that 

* 

the bad kunishna or deed appears in the form of an ugly woman, 


saying : li humanam zak-i lak lcunishna-i sarya -i lak 1 i.e. 


“ I am your 


evil kunishna .” 


In the Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi Shikand Gumanik Vijdr 
also, the Pahlavi word kunishna is rendered bv karmman-karmmat 

0 k' 

va , a 

In the Pahlavi Hddokht Nask 3 also, we find the Pahlavi word 
kunishna used in a similar passage. 


A corresponding Persian Equivalent of Karma. 

Kunishna, the Pahlavi equivalent of the Sanskrit Karma, is rend¬ 
ered into Persian by kerddr ;l«sy. This Persian word also has, like 
the Sanskrit karma and the Pahlavi kunishna the original signifi¬ 
cation of ‘ an act 5 or ‘ deed.’ The root form of all these words is the 
same. Then, latterly, the word kerddr has also come to signify the 
resultant sum of one’s past actions. In the Persian Viraf-ndmeh, 
the Pahlavi word kunishna of the Pahlavi Viraf-ndmeh is rendered 
by kerddr. For .example, we read :— 

(javdb in dad in surat badan has* 
ke man kerddr nikui-i to am has) 


This (maiden) form thus replied to him: ‘I am only the kerddr 
of your good deeds.’ ” 

In the corresponding part of the Persian Viraf-ndmeh, where one’s 
evil deeds appear before him, we read :— 

J y !-' ft y chd sS y> OlM 6 

I Chap. XVIT, 14. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p, 46. 

i Shikand Gumanik Vijdr. The Pazand-Sanskrit Text by Hoshang-West, 
Vocabulary, p, 257. 

3 Chap. II, 22. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 284. 
i The Viraf-ndmeh by Dastur Kaikhosru, Persian Text, p. 6, 1. 19. 

& Ibid., p. 21, 1. 29. 

4 
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(javdbash dad surat, goft shad ydr 
he man fa‘l to am ha Mr 6 kerdar) 

*P 

Here, there are two other words besides the word kerdar which also 
carry the same signification. They are Mr and fa'l which both mean 
action.” 

So far then, we saw that the Pahlavi and Persian words, kunishna 
and Icerdar are, both in their primitive or etymological sense and 
their secondary or technical religious sense, the same as the Sanskrit 
karma. In fact, the Sanskrit translator of one of the Pahlavi books 
has translated the Pahlavi kunishna as karma. 


The Avesta Equivalent of Karma. 

The Avesta equivalent of the Indian word karma is Daeva 1 


( 






). Instead of beginning with the earlier Avesta, I 


♦ 4 

began with the Pahlavi, because, in the Pahlavi equivalent, we find 
the word to be the same as the Indian karma , both etymologically 
and technically, i.e. in the religious sense. The Avesta word clabia 
is etymologically different, but, in the technical religious sense, it 
is well-nigh the same as karma. 


The Avesta daena ( 



I 


) has become dm ( 
in Pahlavi and din in Persian. The word comes from the Avesta 


root di ( 



Sanskrit Pahl. ( Pers. 


c 


to 


see, to think, to show, to announce.’ The prophets'or promulgators 
of Daen&s or Dins , i.e. religions, are all “ seers.” So, Daena is a kind of 
law or system, which shows or teaches us, or announces or reveals 
to us, ‘something.’ That ‘something’ is duty—duty towards our 
Maker, duty towards those round about us, and duty towards our¬ 
selves. Just as the Pahlavi word kunishn has two meanings—the 
ordinary original one of deed or action and the technical religious 
one of karma , i.e. the resultant sum total of one’s actions, so the 
Avesta da£nd also has two meanings, the ordinary original one of 
law or religion and the technical religious one of lcarma or the re¬ 
sultant sum total of one’s actions. 

It is from the Pahlavi I Hadokht Nask that one can say with cer- 


i Eddokht nask { Yt. XX II), 9, II: Vishtcisp Yasht (Yt. XXIV, Chap. VIII), 
56, 58. Westergaard’s text, pp. 296, 297 and p. 311. 
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tainty, that the A vesta word daena is, in one of its significations, the 
same as Pahlavi kunishn. In the Avesta text of the Hadokht 
Nash , in those parts which treat of subjects similar to those treated 
in the above passages of the Minokherad and Virdf-nameh, it is hva 


da end ( 




»«r )* that is spoken of as appearing 


in the form of a maiden. In the Pahlavi rendering of it we find the 
words nefshman din, nef-shman kunishna i.e. one’s din ( daena) one’s 
kunishna (deed). This shows that the Pahlavi translator clearly un¬ 
derstands the Avesta word Da&nd to mean kunishna, i.e. action. He 
uses both the words as equivalents. 

The Avesta Daena is often used as a spiritual component or asso¬ 
ciate of soul. We read more than once the invocation in the Avesta : 
ahumca daendmca, baodhasca, urvanemca, fravashimca yazamaide 1 2 3 * * * 
i.e. we invoke the aim (life, spirit) and the Daena and the In¬ 
telligence and the Soul and the Fravashi. Prof. S. G. Oliphant 8 
thinks that this Avesta daena, is the same as Sanskrit dhena and 
Lithunian daind. The Sanskrit word dhena is variously rendered 
by different scholars, but, after a pretty long dissertation, Prof. Oli¬ 
phant considers it to be “a gunated form of the root din ‘think’ 
and a synonym of dhiti and dM.” He then adds: ‘‘dhind is the 
exact phonetic equivalent of the Avesta daena and the Lithunian 
daind. The daena of the Avesta is (1) religion, especially the Ahuran 
religion, also (2) a theological-philosophical concept of the totality 
of the psychic and religious properties of man. It is the spiritual 

ego, the immortal part of man, the mental Aoyos (logos).. . .Dhinnd 

♦ 

daena and (Lithuanian) daind are all thought but thought in its 
higher and spiritual reaches. Both phonetics and sematics proclaim 
them own sisters in the old Indo-European family circle.” 

Ordinarily, the word Daena has come to mean “religion.” In 

Pahlavi it has become din ( I to ) and in Persian din ( &*.£> ). The 
Mahomedans also have taken the same word for “religion. 


J) 


Ill 


this broader sense, the Iranian word daena or dm is the same as 


1 Chap II. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 284, 

2 Yasna XXVI, 4, 6. 

C 

3 “Sanskrit dhena— Avesta daend =Lithunian daina” an article by Dr- 

Samuel Grant Oliphant, Professor in Grove City College, Grove City, Penn., in 

the Journal of the American Oriental Society , 32nd Voh, Part IV. December 

1912, pp. 393-413. 
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Indian dharma vh , It is from this word Daena that we have the 
later Persian word diyanat ( ) in the sense of ‘‘adherence to 

religion, conscience, honesty, piety, virtue.” 

I have spoken at some length upon the Iranian words which are 

equivalents of the Indian karma, with a view to show that the 
technical religious idea is well-nigh the same in both. Now, I will 
give at some length the A vesta and Pahlavi passages which expound 
the theory or belief of Karma in the sense which forms the subject 

proper of our paper. 

111 . 

The Avesla and Pahlavi Passages illustrating the Doctrine of Karma 

as regards the Future Life. 

The A vesta and Pahlavi books contain several passages which pre¬ 
sent the view, that a man’s soul meets after death, as it were, an 
exact counterpart of his actions in this world. He sees happiness or 
misery in the next world according^ as he has done good or bad ac¬ 
tions in this world. If he has led a good honest virtuous life in this 
world, he sees happiness in the next life immediately after death. 
If he has led a bad dishonest vicious life, he sees misery. 

Perhaps, it may be said, that it will be better if we confine our¬ 
selves to happiness and misery in this life. But, we must bear in 
mind, that the question of happiness and misery is always connect¬ 
ed with the future,—the future of this life or the future of the next. 
A man who looks to the happiness of the moment is really not 


happy. The momentary happiness may bring in re-action. In the 
same way, a man who feels dejected at any misery of the moment, 
feels, as it were, for ever lost. Again, we have to look to the question 
of happiness from a religious point of view. So, we must present, at 
first, the religious view of future happiness or misery. A religion, 
to be a good religion, must be practical. So, the religious view will, 
in its very nature, present the practical point of view of happiness 
and misery in this world. We will, therefore, at first consider the 
Zoroastrain view of the sum total of one’s actions, as presented by 
Zoroastrain books—(A) the A vesta books and (B) the Pahlavi books. 
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(A) The Avesta Boobs. 


(a) The Vendidad. 

Firstly, we read in the Vendidad (XIX, 27, et seq): “ Zoroaster 
asked : 1 ‘ 0 Holy Creator of the material world! What becomes 


of the works of charity which a man bestows for (the good of) his 
soul in the material world ? Where do thev go ? Where do they 
spread ? Where do they meet ? (i.e. where are they recompensed ?) ’ 
Ahura Mazda replied thereto : ; After the death of man, after the 
passing away of man, after the departure (of man), the Daevas and 
the mal-informed Dravants (evil persons) do their work. When the 
dawn after the third night brightens and shines, and when the well- 
armed Mitlira appears on the beautiful mountains, and when the Sun 
lfises, (then), 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! a Daeva, named Vizaresha, 


carries away (well-)tied, the soul of the wicked devil-worshipping sin¬ 
ful man. (The soul whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous 
goes towards the old-created path, the holy Chinvat bridge created 
by Mazda. There, the conciousness and the soul (baodhascha 
urvanemcha) are asked to account for the conduct (observed) in the 
world, for the actions done in the corporeal world. There comes 
that beautiful (well-)formed, strong, handsome, watchful discrimi¬ 
native, graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the sin¬ 
ful soul of the unrighteous in darkness. She carries the soul of the 
righteous to the other side of Hara-berezaiti (i.e. the Elbourz moun¬ 
tain), and guides him across the Chinvat bridge, the bridge of the 
spiritual Yazatas. (Then.) Vohumano rises from his golden seat. 
Vohumano sayeth (thus) : £ 0 righteous ! How (well that) thou hast 
come hither to this imperishable world from (that) perishable world ! 
The souls of the righteous go delighted towards Ahura Mazda, 
towards the Amesha-Spentas, towards the golden seat (of Vohu¬ 
mano), to the Graro-nmana (i.e. Paradise) w'hich is the mansion of 
Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha-Spentas, the mansion 


of other Holy ones.” 

We must note, that according to the Vendidad. it is only one 
maiden, the handsome maiden, that appears before both the right¬ 
eous and the unrighteous souls. She pleases the one, and saddens 
the other. We do not find in this passage a distinct word for the 



l The translation of most of these passages in this paper are my own and are 


taken from my 


other previous papers. 
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maiden but the feminine gender (lui ( 


zr 




person shows that it is a maiden. Again, other Avesta books 1 dis¬ 
tinctly speak of the person as a maiden {kaminci. f ; 

Sans ^r^r). The Vishtdsp Yasht which distinctly speaks of the 
maiden, is spoken of by Dannesteter 2 3 * as the counterpart (contre- 
partie) of this 19th chapter of the Vendiddd. The maiden is also 


spoken of as ca?rditi ( 






p 




£ fA' 




( b ) The Hadokht Nash. 


The Hadolchl Naslc * presents to us a more amplified version of 
what we read in the Vendiddd. We read as follows :— o 

’■ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ 0 Ahura Mazda, Beneficent 


Spirit, Holy Creator of the corporeal world ! when a righteous person 
dies, where dwells his own soul during that (first) night (after 
death) ? ’ Then Ahura Mazda replied : ‘ It sits near the head (of 

its corpse), chanting the Ushtavaiti Gdthd (and) praying for happi¬ 
ness (ushtatdte?n) thus: ‘Happiness to him, from whom happiness 
(reaches) to any body else. May Ahura Mazda who rules according to 
his will grant (blessings to him).’ 5 The soul receives on that (one) 
night as much happiness ( shdto ) as the whole living world (receives)’.* 

“ (Then Zarathushtra asked :) Where dwells his soul during that 
second night ? (The reply of Ahura Mazda is the same as that in 
the case of the above first question). 

“Then Zarathushtra asked : Where dwells his soul during that 
third night ? (The reply of Ahura Mazda is the same as that in the 
case of the above first and second questions). 

“At the end of the third night, when dawn approaches, the soul 
of the righteous man passes through trees, inhaling fragrance. To- 


1 The Hddokht Nask, Chap. II, 23, Hoshang-Haug-West Book of Viraf N&meh 
p.284; Westergaard, Yasht fragment XXII. 9; The Vishtasp Yasht, Wester- 
gaard Yt. XXIV, Chap. VIII, 56. 

2 Le Zend Avesta II, p. 663. 

3 Hdddkht Nask, Westergaard Yasht XXII. 10. 

* Chap. II, 1 et 'seq. (Hoshang-Haug-West, Viraf Ndmeh pp. 279 et seq.) 
Westergaard Yt. XXII. 1 et seq. 


5 Ushtd ahmdi yahmdi ushtd kahmdichit , 


vase-kshayds MazdCio ddydt Almrd. 


b Or, as much happiness as it received during its whole living life. 
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wards it (the soul), there approaches a fragrant wind, more fragrant 
than other winds, blowing from the southern direction. 1 2 3 Then, 
the soul of (that) righteous man seems to inhale through his nostrils 
that (fragrant) wind (thinking to itself:) Whence comes this wind, 
which is the most fragrant wind 1 have ever inhaled through my 
nostrils? In that wind, his Daend, coming forward, presents itself 
before him, in the form of a maiden (who was) beautiful, brilliant, 
white-armed, bold, well-formed, well-sized, with protruding-breasts, 
straight-bodied,- well-born, nobly-descended, aged fifteen years, with 
a growth of body as excellent as the most excellent of creatures. 
Then the soul of the righteous person asked her (the maiden) : 
• What maiden art thou whom, out of all maidens ever (seen), I have 
seen here the most beautiful in form.’ Then its (the soul’s) own 
Daend replied to him : £ 0 young man with good thoughts, good 
words, good actions, good Dafoial^ I am really your Daend, of thine 
own body (i.e. the result of actions done during your corporeal 
existence).* 1 Everybody, on seeing you. as thou appearest to me, 
liked thee on account of (thy) greatness, goodness, excellence, frag¬ 
rance, triumph (over evil), (and) freedom from malice. 0 thou 
youth of good thoughts, good words, good actions, good Da&nd 
thou liked me, owing to thy greatness, goodness, excellence, frag¬ 
rance, triumph, fx'eedom from malice ; so I appear before,thee as such 
(i.e. I am a reflection of thy greatness, goodness etc.). When you saw 
others, burning, performing iclolatory. causing destruction (and) cut¬ 
ting off trees, voi*t (did not like these, but) sat chanting Gathtis, praised 
good waters, praised fire and helped the righteous men who came to 
you from near or far. With such (thy) good thoughts, good words 


1 In ancient Iran, the south was the most healthy, and therefore the most 
auspicious direction. The north was the reverse. 

2 Srao-tanvo . Hang takes the Pers. ‘ {saw), cypress, to have been deri¬ 

ved from the first part of the words ; vide his Virdf ndmeh, p. 31 i, n. 5. 

3 Or, here the word may be translated good conscience (P. 

* Hang {Virdf-ndmeh, p. 311) translates this sentence thus : “I am, O youth, 
thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds (and) good religion, on account of 
which good religion in thy own possession, every one has loved thee for such 
greatness, etc/’. Spiegel also gives similar translation (Kh6rdeh-Avesta i p. 
137). This translation fits better with our line of thought, but we have to take a 
little liberty with grammar. The sense is the same, viz. “ I am the resultant sum 
total of vour actions.” 
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and good actions, you made me, who was endeared to you, more 
endeared, made me, who was beautiful, more beautiful, made me, 
who was desirable, more desirable, made me, who was occupying a 
high position, occupy a still higher position.’ ” 

We need not enter here into further particulars as given in the 
Hdddkht Na$k. The soul of the righteous person, after this inter¬ 
view with his own daend, his own Karma, the resultant sum total 
of his own actions in this world, in the form of a handsome maiden, 
proceeds step by step from one heaven to another, from the heaven 
of Hnmata , i.e. good thoughts, to the heaven of Hukhla, i.e. good 
words, and from that heaven to that of Hmrshta , i.e the heaven 
of good actions, and finally, to the seat of Infinite Light, the Gard- 
nmdna, the seat of Ahura Mazda himself. 


The third chapter of the 


•hi Nosh presents a picture 


quite the converse of the above, Here, the question is about the 
soul of the sinner, the unrighteous. His soul also sits, for the first 
three nights after death, near the dead body. It utters words of 
despondency and despair like the following: 0 Ahura Mazda f 

Where am 1 to go ? In which direction I am to go ?” (ktlm nenini 

zam Ahura Mazda ? Icuthrd nenie ayinii 'l) During the first night 
after death, the soul of the unrighteous sees as much misery as that 


seen by the whole living world (or as much misery as lie had seen 
during his whole living life). Feeling miserable, it utters the above 
words of despair and despondency for three consecutive nights. On 
the dawn after the third night, his soul passes through a stinking 

dirty place, and there, the most stinking wind from the north blows 

before it. It was the most stinking wind that he had ever inhaled 
in his lifetime. 

The extant copies of the Hdddkht Nash do not give the 
verse passages' corresponding to the passages 


con- 


relating to the 


righteous soul, But, from what we read in the corresponding writ¬ 
ing of the Arddi Virdf Ndmeh , we learn, that the soul of an un¬ 
righteous person is accosted by his evil daend in the form of a verv 
ugly woman, who, in response to the question of the soul, says, 

. own evil thoughts, evil words and evil 

actions, and that his thoughts, words and deeds gradually made her 
more hideous, The soul then passes step by-step to the hell of 
Dushmata, i.e. evil thoughts, to the hell of Duzukhta, i.e. evil words 
and then to the hell of Duzvarshta , i.e, evil actions. 



The Doctrine of Karma. 



(c) The Vishtdsp Yasht. 

We now come to the Vishtdsp Yasht. 1 In the Vendiddd, it is 
Zoroaster who asks a question about the destiny of the soul, and it 
is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the HdddJcht Nash also, there is the 
same procedure. But the Vishtdsp Yasht (Chap. VIII) differs from 
the first two. In the Patel, a Parsi thus speaks of his faith in the 
Zoroastrian religion : ( pa an din daslur est hom, in Ahura Mazda 
Zartosht chashl , Zartdshl oi Gdshtdsp i.e.) £; I accept the command¬ 
ments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda taught to Zoroaster and 
which Zoroaster taught to Gushtasp (Vishtasp).” The Vishtdsp Yasht 
is framed in the spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the 
Palet. It is the teaching of Zoroaster to King Gushtasp whose 
A vesta name was Vishtasp. Hence it is, that it is called Vishtdsp 
Yasht. It is also spoken of as Vishtdsp Nash. It seems to be a 
much mutilated and abridged form of the 10th Nask, which is also 
known as Vishtdsp sdst, i.e. “ that which was taught to Vishtasp (by 
Zoroaster).” In all the S chapters of the Nask or the Yasht. the 
subject in hand is addressed to Vishtasp, as “ (my) son (puthra) 
Kava Vishtaspa.” But the 8th chapter, which treats of the sub¬ 
ject of the destiny of the soul, is, in addition to Vishtasp, addressed 
to Frashaoshtra as (my) son Frashaoshtra.” In this Yasht, the 
soul is represented, as reposing during the first night on Good Words, 
and during the second night on Good Actions. On the third night it 
proceeds towards the Oh in vat bridge. Here, the usual stage of good 
thoughts is dropped. But, in the final passage to Garo-nmana, we 
find the usual order. The description of this book about the destiny 
of the righteous soul is 'well nigh the same as that of the Hadokht 
Nask. As to the destiny of the unrighteous soul it only alludes to it 
in the last para and omits the detailed account found in the Hadokht 



IV. 


( E) The Pahlavi Books. 

(i ct ) The Minokherad. 

We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first see, what the 
Minokherad says. The second chapter of the book treats of the 

l Westergaard, pp. 302 to 312; Zend Avesla, par Darmesteter, Vol. II, pp. 
663-83. In this account of the Vishtds d Yasht and the Pahlavi books, I drav. 
materials from my paper on “ A principle of Justice among the ancient Persians 
as described by Herodotus; its origin in Persian books ” {The Sir J. J. Madressa 
Jubilee Volume, edited by me, pp. 386-97). 
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good of the bod}’ and the soul (tan va mean.). Therein, after 
speaking of the transcienfc state of life, it gives the following ac¬ 
count of the destiny of the soul: For three days and nights the 
soul hovers near the body (or near the last resting-place). On the 
dawn of the fourth day, it meets, on one hand, with help and sup¬ 
port (awakih) from three Yazatas or angels, viz. Sarosh, Vae-i sha- 
pir (i.e. the good Vae) and Vahram (Behram), and on the other, 
with the opposition (hamistdrih) of demons like Ast-vidat, Vae-i 
salitar, Farzisht, Nazisht and Aeslun, and then proceeds to the 
Chinvad bridge. The souls of both, the lighteous as well as the 
unrighteous, go to the bridge. There, they are judged impartially, 
not even a hair’s breadth of partiality being tolerated, by Meher, 
Sarosh and Rashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh their 
deeds. When a righteous soul nasses. the brie 


as a far,sang. The rest of the description of the 


Mmohlic 


is 


well-nigh the same as that of the Hdddlchl Nash. In the case of 
the unrighteous soul, the demon Vizaresh takes hold of it. It 

meets with opposition from the good Yazata like Sarosh, and with 

% 

bad treatment from demons like Vizaresh who beat it. We then 
find in the Minofcherad some further matter, which is wanting; in 

J O 

the previous descriptions of the Avesta books and which we had to 
assume, viz. that the unrighteous soul is accosted by the picture of 
its bad deeds in the form of an ugly wicked maiden. On being 
asked by the soul as to who she was, she says: “ I am not a mai¬ 
den, but am thy deeds” (1% Id Icanlk bard kunishn-i talc). She then 
taunts the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Finally, with four 
steps, the soul goes to the final hell. As said above, according to 
the Vendiddd , the souls of both, the righteous and the unrighteous 
were accosted by a handsome maiden, who saddened the souls of 
the unrighteous and gladdened those of the righteous. But here, 

we find that the righteous and the unrighteous are met bv two 
lifferent types of maiden. 




( 


( b ) The Dddislan-i Dini. 

The next Pahlavi book that treats of the destiny of soul is the 

1/ 

DadistanDini. 1 Its version varies a little, though not in the main 
points. It says nothing of the soul hovering over the corpse or its 


l Chaps. XX-XXV. 
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last lesbing-place, but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts 

about its place {gumdn % madcim nefshman gas ), 1 2 * * It sees before 

itself its good deeds or misdeeds. In the case of the righteous 

souls, during the first three nights, the recollection of their good 

thoughts, good words and good deeds brings them jov, pleasure and 

commendment (shnayashna , rdmashna and jaratashna) 2 respectively. 

On the contrary, to the wicked souls, there come pain, discomfort 

and punishment ( bish , dush&oarih and pcilctfards) 3 respectively. All 

the souls then pass over the bridge. We find in the Dddisian the 

following additional statements, which are not found in the preced¬ 
ing versions : 

(1) The first statement is, that there is a class of souls between 
the righteous ( dhloban) and the unrighteous (darvand). They are 
spoken of as the harmstagdni , i.e. the equal-stationary or the ever- 
stationary. They are the souls of those whose good deeds equal 
their bad deeds in weight. The righteous go higher up (laid) from 
over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head-foremost, and the 
kamistagdni go to their own place, which seems to be neither 
higher up nor lower down, but on the same level. 

(2) We also find some additional matter about the bridge. It is 

(dar 

Jcabad pdhluk).* It has both broad and narrow sides, 
the broad being as broad as 27 reeds (new) 6 and the narrow as small 
as the edge of a razor (ostareh lai. 5 ) When a righteous soul passes 
over it. the broad side gives a passage to it; but when the un¬ 
righteous passes, it is the narrow side, edged like a razor, that gives 
a passage. The broad side gives an easy passage to the righteous, 
the narrow side throws down the unrighteous on pointed darts. 

(3) On the departure of a righteous person from this world, the 
creation—water, earth, trees and animals—grieves for his depar¬ 
ture. 1 Ahura Mazda makes up for the loss by sending another 


said 


that the bridge is like a many-sided wooden beam 



1 Chap. XXI V, 2. Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, Piirsishn, XXIII, 2, p. 49, 1. 11. 

2 Chap. XX, 2, Pursishn, XIX 2. Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, p. 43. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid , Chap. XXI, 3,; Pursishn XX, 3, p. 44. 5 Ibid. 

6 Cf* the “razor-bridge” of the Mahomedans; also the [the 

razor’s edge) of the Upanisad . ° 

I The Dddistdn-i Dint , Chap. XXII. This statement of the Dadistan re¬ 
minds us of what we read in the Farvardin Yasht (Yt. XIII, 93-94), viz. that the 
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righteous man to this world. So, the world continues to have a 
fresh supply of good men in place of those who have departed. 1 

(4) In the A vesta books, above referred to, the-picture of one’s 
deeds which presents itself before the soul in the form of a maiden 
is spoken of as dama (i.e. the picture of his conscience). In the 
mino-kherad it is spoken of as kunashni (i.e. the aggregate of his 
actions). In the Dddiddn, it is spoken of as “the ganjdbar-i kerfe 1 
(i.e. the treasurer of one’s meritoriousness). 

(5) There is one more additional new idea in the Dddiddn* It 
is that of the soul seeing both its good and evil deeds before it. 
The good soul sees before it, its meritorious as well as sinful works 


(nefshman kerfe va vands negiret). * The righteous soul, in the 
midst of its pleasure for the consciousness of having acted well in 
this world, meets on the third night some punishment for any wrong- 
deeds that it mav have done. It savs: “ If there be some sin also 





with righteousness, which (sin) continues in its origin, for the first 
time, on the same third night, punishment by way of retribution 
for the evil deeds reaches him (dal lev .itnianach dhlubih wind# net 
zaka-sh pavan bun istet ford-inn pavan tojashneh d-&shdmrshta 
lords ham sedigar leliyd yamtunet)} In the same way, the un¬ 
righteous soul, while it sees before it, its evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds and the punishment due to them, sees also on the 
first, second and third nights, the spirit ( mhioi) of its good thoughts, 

good words and good actions respectively, if any, and derives plea¬ 
sure therefrom. 1 ’ 


(c) The Grand Bundehesh. 


When we come to the Grand, Bundehesh, we find therein some 
further new matter as follows 7 : 

(1) The most important new matter that one finds in the Grand 
Bundehesh is this : While in all the other Avesta and Pahiavi books, 


creation or the whole Nature was delighted on the birth of the righteous person, 
Zoroaster. 

‘ Ibid, Chap. XXII. 

2 Ibid. Chap. XXIV, 5; Pursishn XXIII* 5 ; Tehinuras's, Text p. 50. 

* Ibid, Chap. XXIV. 

+ Ibid , Pursishn XXIII. 2; Text p. 50, 1. I* 

5 Chap. XXIV, 4; Pursishn XXIII, 4; Text p. 50,11. G-8. 

8 Ohap. XXV, 4; Pursishn XXIV ; Text p. 51,11. 14-16. 

T The chapter of the Grand Bundehesh , I refer to, has been translated by me 
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a man’s conscience or his actions are represented as appearing 
before the soul after death, in the form of a damsel, 1 in this new 
chapter, in addition to their being so represented, they are repre¬ 
sented (1) in the form of a cow (tord-karp) and (2) in the form of 


a garden ( bdstdn-Jcarp ). 


(2) Again, we learn, that the mountain of 


Chekati or Chakat-i Daiti. on which stands the Chinvat bridge and 
which is situated in the middle of the world, is the place where the 
balance of justice is held. (3) We further learn that the balance is 
held by the angel Rashna. (4) Spiritual Yazatas and spiritual dogs 
guard the bridge which rests on this mountain, the northern and the 
southern ends of the bridge being on two summits of the Elbourz. The 
sword-like edge of the bridge rests on the Chakati Daiti. (5) The chap¬ 
ter alludes to the Parsi custom of keeping the fire burning before the 
corpse, and says, that it helps, as it were, in frightening the Deeva 

Vizaresha, who turns his back from the fire. In case, there is, for 

* 

one reason or another, no fire there, the fire of the Atash Beharam 
will take care of the soul. This seems to account for the custom, 
still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandal wood for the 
sacred fire of the Atash Beharam or for that of the adjoining Atash 
Adaran when death takes place. Fire assists the virtuous soul again, 
when it crosses the bridge. It illuminates his path. During the first 
three days and nights, the pain to the soul is like that 1; to a man 
when his house is being dug up.” The soul sits before its dead body, 
hoping ■' that the blood may be heated and the wind may enter the 
body” (again),-and that it (the sou!) may be able to enter the body 
again. The picture of his pious deeds as a virtuous person appears 
before him, in addition to that in the figure of a damsel, in the form of 

i! a fat and milky cow,” and “ a garden full of leaves, full of water, full 


fully, and I would refer ray readers to the full text and translation given by 
me in “ An untranslated chapter of the Bundehesh,” a paper read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 1st August, 1901. Vide Journal 
B.B.R.A. Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 49-65. Vide my Asiatic Papers Part I, pp. 
217-234. Vide my Introduction to that Paper, for my views about the date 
and the author of the Bundehesh. 

l Dr. Haug thought that this allegory may have “ suggested to Mohammad 
the idea of the Celestial Huns.” Dr. Cheyne says, “ At any rate this Zoroas- 
trian allegory suggested the Talmudic story of the three bands of ministering 
angels who meet the soul of the pious man, and the three bands of wounding 
angels who meet the bad man when he dies.” (The Origin of the Psalter p. 437). 

i Vide my above paper in my Asiatic Papers, p. 220. 
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of fruits, full of fertility, from (all) which blissful and fertile thoughts 
come to him.” When the soul is sinful, the cow is “ without milk, 
weak and frightful,” and the garden f£ waterless, treeless, dreary.” 
The good wind (vde-i-shapir), in which the pious soul sees the form of a 
handsome damsel, catches hold of its hand and carries it to its own 
destined place. The ugly damsel who presents herself before the 
wicked soul in the midst of the stinking wind asks it to cross the 
sharp-edged path. The soul refuses to do so. It is asked thrice to 
do so and thrice it refuses. Then, in the end there comes before the 


soul “ a frightful untamed wild beast.” The soul is frightened, and 

9 

there being no help before it, it advances on the sharp-edged path 
of the bridge, and in so doing falls in the abyss of hell. “ Those 
whose sins and righteous acts are both equal ” go to the Hamistagan 


which is “a place like the world (jindJci chegun get'i humanak). 


» i 


In the above description of the Grand Bundehesh, we find a num¬ 


ber of newly interpolated ideas, foreign to the old ideas. It is such 
interpolations that have made the old small Bundehesh “ the Grand 
Bundehesh a 

(d) The Arddi Virdf Ndmeh. 

Lastly, we come to the Arddi Virdf Ndmeh . 8 Here, the 4 picture 
that presents itself before the soul is spoken of both as Din ( Daend ) 
and kunishna * i.e. conscience and actions. Again, we find in addi¬ 
tion to those Yazatas or angels which are referred to in the above 
books, the mention of the Yazata Ashtad.® Rashna is spoken of as 


holding a golden balance, wherein he weighs (the deeds of) the pious 
and the wicked. 8 The hamistagan is spoken of as a place wherein are 


the souls of those whose meritorious and sinful acts are equal. 7 Here. 
we find—and this is the only Pahlavi book wherein we find—some 


more particulars about the weighing of the deeds in the balance. One 
whose meritorious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by the weight of three 
srosho-cJiarandm , 8 goes to Heaven. One, whose misdeeds exceeds 


t For these and other quotations, vide my above paper on “An untranslated 
ihapter of the Bundehesh.” 

2 Ths text of this Bundehesh, as collated by the late Ervad Tehtnuras Din- 
3baw Anklesaria, has been edited by his son, Mr, Behramgore and published by 
bhB Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat. 

* Chap. TV, V, VI and XVII. * Chap. IV, 18. 

& Chap. V, 3. s Chap. V, 5. 1 Chap. VI, 7. 

3 The amount of this weight is not properly known. 
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his meritorious deeds by three sradshd-charandm. goes to Hell. One, 
whose meritorious and evil deeds are equal, goes to the Hamis- 
tagdn. 

We saw above, that the extant copies of the Avesta Hadokht Na-sk 
did not give in full the passages referring to the appearance of the 
evil kunishna or karma in the form of an ugly woman and to the 
conversation of the soul with that kunishna. To make our picture 
complete, I. will give here that part of the allegorical episode from 
the Virdf-Nameh (Chap. XVII) : £; The soul of the wicked roamed 
for three nights there, where the wicked man died, there, near 
which place life went out. It (the soul) stood at the head (of the 
dead corpse) and uttered the (following despondent) words of the 
Gdtha: ‘ 0 Dadar Ahurmazd! To which land shall I go ? Which 
place shall I have for refuge ? ’ And to him, on that night, there came 
as much pain and difficulty as could possibly come to a worldly man 
when he lived in the world in difficulty and pain. Then, a cold stink¬ 
ing wind blows towards it. It appeared to the soul as if it (the 
wind) blew from the northern direction, from the direction of the 
demons, and that he had not perceived in the world a more stinking 
wind than this. And in that (stinking northern) wind he saw his 
own din, his own kunishna like a woman who was profligate, naked, 
decayed, raging, bandy-kneed, back-hipped, spotted to such a great 
extent that one spot was joined to another spot, and like a wicked, 
most polluted, stinking, noxious creature. Then that sinful soul 
asked (that woman): ‘ Who art thou,—thou, than whom I never saw 
a creature more ugly, more polluted and more stinking in the crea¬ 
tion of Ahura Mazda or Ahriman ? ’ She (the ugly woman) replied : 
‘ 0 thou youth of evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds! I am 
thy evil kunishna (deed). It is as the result of your will and deed 
that I am evil and bad and sinful and diseased and decayed and 
stinking and unlucky and miserable, as I appear to thee .... and 
though I have been unpleasing (i.e. I have been taken to be bad), I 
am made more unpleasing by thee, and though I have been fright¬ 
ful, I am made more frightful by thee. Though I have been 


ind 


ful, I am made more frightful by thee. Though I have been 
complaining ( garazashnik ) I am made more complaining by thee. 


Though I have been from the northern (evil) direction, I am made 
(to appear) more from the northern direction by thee. (I am all this) 
through the evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds, which thou didst 

Then that soul of the wicked man took its first step with evil 


• • 
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thoughts, the second slop with evil words and (In-1 hir.l on,> with evil 
deeds. With the fourth step it went to Ifell." 

V. 

The Iranian allegory of Karma, up/war mg in tin form »i a maiden , a# 

re.pirmntcd in at fir r hhrahirm. 


m 

The above mentioned old view of one's karma appearing before 

* t ^ A ^ ^ . 



him in the form of a maiden—a handsome maiden if his needs are 
wood an uglv maiden if his deeds are had -seems to appear in the 

O * O • 

literature of other nations also. (1) The (.'reeks are said to have 
thought that the •'doubles ” of things had the form of a Dryad. 1 i.e, 
a nymph of the woods.' 1 The Avcstan maiden also, when it appeared 
before the pious souls on the third night after death, appeared as 
“moving in the midst of sweet scented trees (aarrur hui-i liasm. 



and in the form of a garden {Imshinkarp. 


T11 e 



?Jmh). The “ double ” of the (ireeks seems to be the same 
as the Fmvashi or Farohar, which with aha (spirit) due mi {karma) 
haodlut (intelligence) and nrvdna (soul) makes the entity of the soul.* 
(2) According to Dr. Hang, as said above, it was this allegory of the 
kunishm or karma appearing in the form of a maiden, that “ suggested 
to Mohammed the idea of the celestial II nris + (,'i) According to Rev. 
Dr. Chevne, this Zoroastrian allegory which he mills “ a imlde and fine 
allegory,” suggested the Talmudic story of three hands of ministering 
angels who meet the soul of the pious man and the three 
wounding angels who meet the had man when he dies/' 

One must not understand from the above narration of the destiuv 

4 

of man’s soul, that the doctrine of kunis/ina or karma has to do 
with the future world alone. No, it has every thing to do with the 
present also. We read in the Rahlavi Mindkhrmi: “ He who has 
not attained his soul (i.e. acted well through his soul) up to now, has 
attained nothing. He who in process of time does not attain his 

Pahla vi 


soul, attains nothing.” 1 ’ Neryosang 
passage:—RfT ^ 






’SfTWT 



: II 




► 1 % I 


1 Vide the Academy of 10th Fob., 1000, p. !.*14. 

2 The word Dryad , comes from Lain 



(Pahl ddr) JmS San. jla ( oo 


Ur. 5/n/as Avon (a daunt• 


) Eng. Croc. 


3 Yaana XXVI. 4. 6. 


* Haug’n Essays. 


5 The origin and religious contents of the Psalter (iSiil); Hampton Lectures 


of 1889, p. 437. 


[4~;>. 


6 Chap. I. 28-30 (Vide S.B.E . XXIV, p. 0); Ervad Toinura&’ti edition pp. 
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By “ attaining the soul ” ( rob an vakhduntan . wnwr Jaffa:) is meant, 

4 

what we speak of as, “ salvation ” in a very broad sense of the word. 
Do good acts yourselves now, and you are saved now in this world. 


VI. 

Iranian Proverbs or sayings reflecting the Doctrine of Kunishn or 

Karma. 

Besides the above writings from the Avesta and Pahlavi, there 
are a number of proverbs or pithy Iranian sayings, that point to 
the truth of the doctrine of Karma. The following may be said to 
be the best Avestan proverbs illustrating the belief: 

Ahern akdi, vanguhim ashhn vanghave 1 i.e. evil to the evil-minded, 
blessed good to the good-minded. 

The following few corresponding Persian proverbs mav be taken 


as reflecting the old Iranian belief: 


• i 


uy'S (a) 


you will 


sow, you 


<* (b) 




<£))** iV) (c) 

u 


^ id) 


•iis'iciba- iS tiy1 (e) 


Whatever 
will reap. 

Whatever you do—whether all 
that you do is good or bad—you 
do to yourself. 

If you will strike hard, you 
will be struck hard. 

Whatever you will do, that 
will come in front of you. (This 
and the following proverb seem 
to refer to the karma or kunishn 
or kerddr coming before one’s 
soul at the end of his life in the 
form of a maiden). 

To him who does (a deed) in 
such and such a way, the same 
comes in front of him. 


The following Gujarati proverbs or proverbial phrases are often 
heard from the lips of Parsis and may be taken as, well-nigh akin 
to, and in the line of, the Avestan proverb. Some of these are 
commonly uttered and some are rare :— 

{a) "HR §vRia|l. As the deed, so the result 

of the crossing on the other side. 

1 Odtha Ushtavaitiy Yasna , XLJIL 5. 

5 
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As you will do, so you will 
have. 

What you will do with your 
own hands, you will take with 
you. 

The two variants of this last proverb having the same meaning 
are :— 

(if <&i«i cti ilhf <*§1 m'k . 

(n) b\ h m'k. 

(d) cl^ . One will have, as he will do. 

(e) cl One shall have to fill up (or 

pay) as he will do. 

All the above Iranian sayings and Parsi proverbs tell us, as it 
were that “ to-day is the incarnation of yesterday, and to-morrow 
the incarnation of to-day.” Take care of to-day and your to-morrow 
will be happy. 

VII. 

The Words daend, kunishna, Jcerddr or karma to be taken in « broad 

sense. 

The above Avesta and Pahlavi passages and the above pithy say¬ 
ings point to the fact, that in order to understand the question of 
happiness and misery, we must understand the word karma 
kunishna, daend or deed in a very broad sense, not in the restricted 

sense of action or deed. Happiness and misery" result not only 

% 

from an action or deed in the strictest sense of the word, but also 
from a thought or w'ord. For every one instance of a deed bring¬ 
ing happiness or misery, there may be a dozen or two instances 
of mere thoughts causing happiness or misery or a dozen or two 
instances of the utterance of words bringing happiness or misery. 
It is very often the case, that though no words may be uttered or 
no actions performed, still mere thoughts bring happiness or 
misery. It is very properly said that “As you think so you 
will be.” It is mind that does the work first. It is mind that leads 
to the utterance of words and the performance of actions. So Mind 
or thought is the principal thing. So in the broad sense of karma 

4 

or kunishna, thoughts and words both should be included with acts. 
That is especially the case in the above quoted passages about the 
noble allegory of daend, kunishna or Jcerddr. The daend or ku - 


(6) JrtSlL CIS • 

(c) IrtSU cl . 
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•niskn that presents itself in the form of a maiden before the.soul 
as the sum resultant of its actions, speaks of herself as the resultant 
of the soul’s thoughts, words and acts all combined, and not acts 
or deeds alone. In a broad sense, a thought or word is as well a deed, 
as a deed properly so called. This brings us to the question of the 
Zorrastrian triad of manashni, gavashni, and Jcunashni, i.e. Thought, 
Word and Deed. The whole moral structure of Zoroastrianism rests 
upon that. This triad is, as it were, the pivot upon which the Zo- 
roastrian moral structure turns. The Avesta and Pahlavi books are 
replete with passages about this triad, and that very properly, be¬ 
cause every thing depends upon these and especially upon mind. It 
is very properly said : 

Nothing divine in world but the man, 

Nothing divine in man but the mind.” 


Think of nothing but the truth, and you will speak what is true, 
and your actions will be truthful. Think well and you will speak 
well and you will act well. It is this daend, this Jcunishna this Kerddr 
made up of the sum total of your thoughts, -words and actions, that 
influences your happiness or misery. 

Zoroaster thus conveys to his disciples a message from Ahura 
Mazda: “I declare to you the word which the most Beneficent 
told me and which is the best to be heard by mankind. Those who 
will grant me (a hearing) with obedience and attention, will be 
blessed with health and immortality. (The Avord is this :) ‘ Ahura 
Mazda (is approached) through deeds of good mind.’ ” 1 
The best of happiness which Eastern thinkers think of is that 
of being one, as it were, with the Great Architect of the Universe. 
Noav, if one can attain that great happiness through good mind, 
as said in the above passage, all the worldly happiness is sure to be 

attained by good mind, i.e. by good thoughts. 


What Constitutes Happiness ? 

Righteousness. 

According to the teachings of the Avesta there are two things 
that bring happiness and two that bring misery. Asha , i.e. Right¬ 
eousness and Industry bring happiness. Unrighteousness and 
Sloth bring in misery. Broadly speaking, Asha or Righteousness 

* Oathd Ushtavad, Yasna XLV. 5. 
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must include Industry. But ordinarily it does not. So we will 
speak of them separately. 

Firstly, according to the teachings of the Avesta it is Asha that 
constitutes happiness. Of the several technical or special words 
which cannot be sufficiently well rendered into another language,’ 


one is Asha ( -AJ 






It is the Sanskrit rid ^ur. The Eng¬ 


lish word right comes close to it. Asha is Righteousness—right¬ 
eousness in'thoughts, words and deeds. This Righteousness is the 

fl 

only path to happiness. There is an Avesta maxim which says ; 
“There is only one path (and that is the path) of Righteousness. 
All other paths are no paths” (aevo pant do ya ashaM; vispe 
anyaeshwm apanldm). Aslui or Righteousness alone leads to happi¬ 
ness. That is the only road that leads to it, others are misleading 
roads. As Dr. Haug 1 2 has well said, the moral philosophy of Zoroas¬ 
ter “was moving in the triad of thought, word and deed. ’ The 
word Asha, which signifies Righteousness, Purity or Piety, is as it 
were, the watchword or motto of Zoroastrianism. M. Harlez very 
properly says that the notion of word “ virtue” sums itself up in 
that of Asha. According to the Vendiddd, the preservation of good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds constitutes Asha. 

There are a number of Avesta, Pahlavi and Pazend passages 
which recommend the above triad of good thought, good word 
and good deed which lead to Asha or Righteousness. Some of these 


a r 


the following : 



(1) “ Righteousness is the best good and happiness 
to him who is righteous for the best righteousness.”' 2, 

(2) “ 0 Ahura Mazda! May Thou rule in all glory, as Thou 
likest, over Thy creation—over Avater, over vegetation, over all good 
things, which bear the seed of Righteousness. Let the Righteous be 
powerful. Let the unrighteous be powerless. 

rule as they like. May the unrighteous be without the rule of their 
choice. 3 

(3) The following dialogue presents, in a succinct form, the im¬ 
portance of the above triad of thought, word and deed : 


May the Righteous 


Question 
world ? 


is the most fortunate or happy man in this 


1 Haug’s Essays on the Par sees (2nd ed.), p. 300. 

2 Ashem Vohu, Yasna, XX. 1-3, * Yasna, VIII, 5-0. 
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Answer ? He who is most innocent. 

Question : Who is the most innocent man in the world ? 

Answer : He. who walks in the path of God and shuns that of the 
devil. 

Question : .Which is the path of God and which that of the devil ? 

Answer : Virtue is the path of God and vice that of the devil. 

Question : What constitutes virtue and what vice ? 

Answer : Good thoughts, good w'ords and good deeds constitute 
virtue; and evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds constitute vice. 

Question : What constitutes good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds and what constitutes evil thoughts, evil words and evil 
deeds ? 

Answer : Honesty, Charity and Truthfulness constitute the for¬ 
mer ; and Dishonesty, Want of charity and Falsehood constitute the 
latter. 1 

(4) The Virdj Ndrneh 2 gives an instructive and inspiring message 
of God to mankind. It says :— 

“ 0 Arda Viraf ! Tell the Mazdayasnans of the world that there 
is only one path and that (is the path) of Righteousness, which has 
come down from old for religious-minded people. The others are 
not (really good) paths. You follow that only path of Righteous¬ 
ness. Never turn away from it in prosperity or in adversity or in 
any other circumstance. Practise good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds : . . . . Follow the path of virtue and shun that of 

vice. Be informed of this, that your cattle will be reduced to dust, 
that your horses will be reduced to dust, your gold and silver will 
be reduced to dust, the bodies of men will be reduced to dust. (But) 
that man will not be reduced to dust, who will praise Righteousness 
and do Righteous acts of meritoriousness.” 


Industry. 

% 

Zoroastrianism elevates Work to the 'position of Worship . 

According to the A vesta next to Righteousness, it is Industry that 
brings happiness. Idleness or sloth brings misery. An Avestan 


maxim says: 11 No harm comes 


to the honest and to the dili¬ 


gent (even when) living among the evil-minded.” (noit erezifyoi frajyd- 
itish, noit jshuyante dregvacu puiri). 3 The Pahlavi rendering of the 


1 Qanj-i Shdyagdn (Dastur Di\ Peshotan B. Sanjana’s Text, 2-7). 

2 Chap. Cf, L4-21. 3 Yasna, XXIX, 5. 
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maxim says : “ No disaster unto him who lives aright, nor unto him 
who is diligent. He is apart from the evil-minded.” Zoroastrianism 
elevates Work to the position of Worship. The pursuit of agriculture 
is taken as the type of all good work, so much so, that in it, as it 
were, lies the spread of religion. We read the following diah 


the Vendiddd: 

Zoroaster asks Ahum Mazda: “ 0 Holy Creator of the Material 


When 




Akura Mazda replies: “ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! In the plentiful 
sowing of the corn (lies the spread of the religion). He who sows 
corn, sows Holiness or Piety. He (thereby) causes the spread of the 
Mazdayasnan religion, as it were, with hundredfold acts of devo¬ 
tion, thousandfold acts of reverence and a ten-thousandfold acts of 
Yasna (prayer) recitals. Where grows corn, there, the Daevas (or 
evil influences) are destroyed.” 1 

Gibbon refers to this teaching of the Vendiddd as “ a wise and 
benevolent maxim ” 2 of the ancient Persians. 

Lciborare est orare, i.e. “Work is Worship,” and servere est reg- 
nare. i.e. *• To serve is to reign,” are, as it were, the maxims of 
the A vesta also. For a concrete instance, take the case of the do¬ 
mestic duties of women. For them, all domestic work is worship. 
There are three periods of the day (the gahs), when a man has to say 
his necessary prayers ( farzidt). For a woman to do her domestic 
duties at these periods is equal to worship. According to the Ganj-i 
Shdyagan, the Sun himself, as it were gives to the men of the world, 
a message, three times during the day, reminding them of their 
duties. In the first period of the day (the Hdvan gdh in the morn¬ 
ing), he asks them to be busy ( tokhshalc ) with virtuous deeds. In the 
second period (the Rapithwin in the mid-day), he reminds them of the 
duties of a married life. In the third period when he goes down to¬ 
wards the horizon (the Uzircin gdh in the evening), he reminds them 
of their acts of omission and asks them to repent for them. 3 All this 
amounts to saying : “ We must read duty in prayers ; ” t: Prayer is a 
self-preaching sermon.” The efficacy of prayer, among other things, 
consists principally of this preaching of duty. The doing of one’s 


1 Vendiddd, III, 30-31. 

2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1845), Vol. I, p. 120. 

s Ganj-i Sh&yagdn , 153-56. 
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duty, brings in happiness. A prayer reminds us of our duties. So 
prayer brings in happiness. 

VIII. 

One’s Work 'procures him Paradise. 

Paradise or Heaven is the abode of Happiness or Bliss and it is 
good work that carries one there. The golden maxim— 

“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthv, wealthy and wise.” 

%J ' O * 

is one, that is well recommended by the Avesta. One, who rises 
early and falls to his work early, is thus represented as being bles¬ 
sed by the fire of his family hearth: “ Get up. Time advances. 
He, who out of two, gets up early, goes first to Paradise. He, who, 
out of two, first carries with his two well-washed hands clean fuel 
tor the Fire of Ahura Mazda, is thus blessed by that well-pleased, 
unannoyed, well-fed fire : ‘May cattle increase (in numbers) in thy 
house. May thy progeny increase. May thy mind be active. May 
thy life be active. For all the nights that thou mayst happen to 

live (i.e. for all thy life) may thou live in the pleasure of a happy 
life. 


* 5 


The Earth blesses the workers, curses the idlers. 

In the Avesta, agriculture is the best type of all industry and 
work. The Earth blesses or curses an industrious man who tills the 
ground well or an idle man who neglects it: 

'■ Zoroaster asks Ahura Mazda : ‘ 0 Holy Creator of the material 

% 

world ! Who is the fourth person who rejoices this Earth with the 
greatest of joys ? 5 Ahura Mazda replied: ‘ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
He, who most cultivates (the ground), for com, pasture and fruit- 
bearing trees, who irrigates the waterless ground, who dries (i.e. 
reclaims) watery or damp ground .... (rejoices the Earth). 

' 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! When a man cultivates the Earth 
with the left hand and the right, with the right hand and the left, 
the Earth says unto him: ‘ 0 man! (as) thou tillest me with the 
left hand and with the right, with the right hand and the left, I will 
bring prosperity here in thy country: I will come with fruit, I will 
bear food of fruit and corn.’ 

f 

O Spitama Zarathushtra! W T hen a man does not cultivate the 
earth with the left hand and with the right, with the right hand 






1 Vendiddd, XVIII, 26-27- 
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and with the left (i.e. with both hands and right earnestly), the earth 
says unto him: ; 0 man ! thou, who tillest me not with the left 
hand and with the right, with the right hand and with the left, 
thou shalt undoubtedly stand at the door of others as a vagrant : 
and when thou shalt sit (begging) at their doors, they will keep thee 

•» f 

waiting, and will bring thee some stale food, fetched out of their 
plenty.” 1 

The A vesta teaching on the subject of industry is like that of 
the proverbs, “The more the marble wastes, the more the statue 
grows ” and “ Work is polish, undue rest is rust.” 

Firdousi represents Xaoshirwan the Just (Chosroes l) ass lying the 
following words : 


AtfT f—^ P. uP f 

(t 


b 3 


€ 


He who works hard gets the ease of body The body gets wealth 
(or happiness) by hard work. 


The result of one’s actions increasing with interest. 

The Palliavi Dddistdn-i Dint' 1 presents a beautiful view of the 
result of one’s actions. Tt inculcates the moral, that the earlier in 
life a man does good actions, the greater the advantage to him. 
The good resulting from his actions increases with interest. It 

o o 

advises, that a man should, from his very young age, lead a good 
life and do good actions. One need not wait for old age for the 
performance of pious virtuous deeds. The earlier in life lie performs 
these, the greater the advantage. The result increases as it were 
with interest (vafchsh). What is meant to be said by the Dddistdn-i 
Dini is that for one’s future happiness he must set a foundation 
from early young life. 


Good deeds for the present as well as for future generations. 

A Zoroastrian is asked to perform good deeds not only for the 
good of the present generation but even for the good of the coming 
generations. In the Yasna (IV, 5) he prays for the prosperity and 
well-being, both of cattle and of men, both of those that were 
born and those that will hereafter be bom in the house ( frcidathdi 
ahe nmanahe pagvdmcha nardmcha zdtandmchci zahyamnanamcha). 
There is a similar prayer in the Visparacl (XI, 13). 


■ %»« 


1 *• ••***> • • 


1 Vendiddd III, 25-29. 


* Question IX, Chap. X, et seq 
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IX. 

The Sense of Duty. 

Duty done brings happiness ; duly neglected brings misery. 

The V cndidad has a beautiful passage on the subject of Duty 
It places those who neglect their Duty on the same level as that of 
robbers. It says : t; He who does not do his duty towards those 
to whom duty is due, becomes a thief of duty, for having robbed 
them of what is due to them. He must stick during the night, or 
during the day. to his duty towards those, to whom duty is clue, 

irrespective of their (high or low) position.” 1 

We read in the Minokherad: "Every body has to undergo some 

trouble for (the sake of his) soul. He must know what work (duty) 
and meritorious acts are. That meritorious act. which a man un¬ 
knowingly (unintentionally) does is less of a meritorious work (i.e. 

has less merit).” 2 “ That worship of God is good, .... 
does not seek one’s own good and advantage at the cost of harm to 
others, which is kind to the creatures of Ahura Mazda, which seeks 
industry and perseverance in duty and acts of meritoriousness 

i.e. Doing one’s duty is an act of Worship. 

The Avesta teaches that a man must practise both active and 
passive virtues. A man must do what it is his duty to do. -the 
commission of these acts of duty brings happiness. The omission 
of these acts of duty brings misery. For example, it is the dut}’ of 
the parents to educate their children. That duty done has its own 
reward. If the children, by virtue of the good training received 
from their parents, do virtuous deeds, the parents are believed to 
have a share in the meritoriousness of the acts of their children 
and vice versa. We read in the Ganj-i Shdyagdn that the parents 
must teach their children (to do) some of those deeds of righteous¬ 
ness before they are of the age of fifteen. When they are thus 
taught, the parents participate in whatever deeds of righteousness the 
children may do. When they are not taught, if in consequence of 
not being taught, the children commit sins, the parents participate 
in those (sins).' 1 The Pahlavi Slidyast Id Shayast says: The dut\ 
and good works which a son performs are as much the father s as 

though they had been done by his own band. 0 

l Vendiddd Chap. IV, 1. ^ Minokherad I, 23-25. 3 Minokherad HI, 2-13. 

+ Ganj-i Shdyagdn, 143, Dastur Dr. Peshotan’s Text, p. 15. 

Chap. X, 22; XII, 15; ( Vide West, S.B.E., V. pp. 325 and 345). 


a 
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All good work has its reward. I f you, on finding a hungry, man feed 
him, and if the hungry man, by being well-fed, does some good acts, 
you participate in the meritoriousness of his good acts. The Shayasi 
la Shdyast says: “ (If) A man gives a hungry man a bread, which is 
much (i.e. sufficient), all the good work, which he performs through 
that satiety becomes as it were his own as if done by his own hand.” 1 2 3 
In the same way, it is the duty of those who have, by their position, 


wealth or education, opportunities, to guide and help the less- 
favoured, the ignorant. If they do that duty, they are rewarded : if 
they neglect that duty, they suffer. We read in the Bundehesh: 

Everybody will see (the consequence of) his good actions or 
bad actions. At the end, iu the midst of the Anjuman (the whole 
assembly or community), the sinful will be conspicuous, in the same 
way, as a white sheep becomes conspicuous in the midst of black 
sheep. In that assembly, a sinful person will thus complain for a 
righteous person, who may have been his friend in this world : 1 Why 
did you not instruct me to perform the virtuous deeds which you 
performed ? ’ The righteous man shall have to pass by from the 


assembly much ashamed for not having done so. 


>> 2 


The pith of 


what is said here is this : One has not to rest satisfied with a passive 
life of virtue. If he has opportunities to teach others, to improve 
others, he must seize these opportunities. If he neglects to do so, 
he will be put to shame and shall have to repent. 

According to a later Persian Rivdyat , s if a leader ( sdlcir ), who 
has by his position, wealth or education, opportunities to lead others 
aright and to improve them, and if he takes hold of these opportu¬ 
nities, he is spiritually benefited by the meritoriousness of the 
good acts performed by those led and taught by him. One-tenth 
( deh-yalci) of the meritoriousness of the good acts of those 


others accrues to him. If he misses the opportunities, and others 
commit wrongful deeds as the result of his omission to instruct them 
properly, he has his one-tenth share of the responsibility of the 
wrong deeds. 


1 Chap. X, 23 ; (West, S.B.E., Vol. V, p. 325). 

2 Vide my Bundehesh, XXX, 5. (West, p. 123). 

3 Nariman Hoshang’s first Rivdyat, Bombay University Library MS., Vol. 
I .folio 12a, 11. 4-5. 
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The smallest act of goodness has its reward. 

No action of man, however small, goes unrewarded. ThePahlavi 
Virdf Ndmeh has the story of one Davanos who, according to a Pah- 
lavi Rivdyat, 1 was a ruler over thirty countries. Though he had 
many opportunities to do good, he did no act of goodness except 
one. It was this : Once, an ox was straining himself to catch hold 
of a bundle of grass. While passing, Davanos saw this, and in 
order to help the poor animal, he pushed the bundle towards him 
with his right foot. The result was, that though he was cast into 
lie! l where he suffered all pain, his right foot was saved from any 
trouble. This little story shows that every act, every kunishn or 
karma, however small, has its own recompense, its own satisfaction 
happiness or reward. 

X. 


Zoroastrian view of Heaven and Hell. 

The above considerations of the Doctrine of Karma, some of which 
refer to the destiny of the soul hereafter, 
the original Zoroastrian ideal of Heaven 
and that of Hell wherein evil meets its due. Though later books 
seem, like books of other religions, to localise Heaven and Hell, the 
early writings of the Avesta have a lofty ideal, irrespective of space 
or time. 

The following Zoroastrian prayer tells us as to what leads to 
Heaven and what leads to Hell: !i All good thoughts, all good words 
and all good actions are the result of knowledge. All bad thoughts, 
all bad words and all bad actions are not the result of knowledge. 
All good thoughts, all good words and all good actions lead to the 
best state of existence (i.e. Heaven). All bad thoughts, all bad 
words and all bad actions lead to the worst state of existence (i.e. 
Hell). The result of all good thoughts, good words and good ac¬ 
tions is the best state of existence (i.e. Heaven). This is evident 
to the Righteous 2 


suggest the question of 
wherein good is rewarded 


This small prayer presents a beautiful view of what Heaven and 
Hell is. It does not give any space limit to Heaven or Hell, i.e. it 
does not localise Heaven or Hell. Again, it does not assign any 
time limit to Heaven, i.e. a man has not to wait till death to attain 


1 Virdf Ndmeh of Hosbang,-Haug-West, Chap. XXXII and note, 
a The Prayer of Vispa Humata. Vide Le Zend, Avesta ” par Darmesteter 
Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
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his heaven. Heaven is a state of existence to be attained even in 
this world, even in this lifetime. The only way to go to Heaven, 
the only way to attain heavenly existence, is to practise the triad 
of good thoughts, good words and good deeds above referred to. 
No priest or prophet, saviour or intercessor is required. Your own 
good thoughts, good words and good actions are your saviours, your 
intercessors. If you practise these, you are taking steps to pro¬ 
ceed to Heaven, the moment you do so. If you do not practise 
these but resort to bad thoughts, bad words and bad actions, the 
moment you do so, you are taking steps to proceed to Hell. 

The very word for Heaven, in the A vesta is significant. It is V a - 

hishta-AIm, i.e. the Best Life. It is the first part of the compound 

word, viz.: vahishta. JJ J tjf , Sanskrit vasista (qfuiZ) 

that has given as the later Persian word for Heaven, viz behesht 
which word is the same as English best. If one makes his pro¬ 
gress from “ good ” to “ better n and from “ better ” to “ best ” he 
makes his progress towards his behesht , towards his Heaven. 

The converse is the case with the idea of Hell, the Avesta word 
for which is achishta ahu. i.e. the worst life. Just as vahishla is 

the superlative form of vanghu W3* j'J’ , Pahl. veh, Sanskrit 

vasu (w’s) Pers. bah so achislita is the superlative form of aka 

~sjS Jd Sanskrit aka i.e. bad or evil (Eng. ache in head¬ 

ache). The fall from ‘‘bad ” (aka) to “ worse” and form “ worse 


> 5 


Here the “ good ” or 


to “worst” is a fall in the abyss of Hell, 
the “ bad ” is to be understood not onlv in the material sense, but 

•J 

also, and especially, in the mental or moral and spiritual sense. Pro¬ 
gress in the path of goodness is Happiness, and is an advancement 
to Heaven. Fall in the path of vice is Misery, and is a step to Hell, 
Heaven or Hell is a kind of state of existence and it depends upon a 
man’s thoughts, words and deeds ( manashni . gavashni , feunashni). 


The Iranian Hamazor. To be in tune with the whole Universe. 

Zoroastrain scriptures say, that in order to be really happy—not 
only physically happy but mentally, morally or spiritually happy, 
one must be. as it were, in tune with the whole world, with the 
whole of the creation of God, with the whole universe. Happiness 
does not rest only upon one’s own physical or material possessions. 
It depends more upon mental or spiritual possessions or qualities 
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A man may be happy, if he chooses to be so, without possessing a 
single pie of his own. The whole of nature, the whole universe 
as it were, is his own, and he can draw from it, whatever materials 
he likes to be happy. He must try to be, as it were, in tune with 
the whole universe and he will be happy. In the Parsi books we 
come across a particular technical word, viz. hamdzor, which can* 
not properly be translated in any other language. The word also 
signifies a particular custom observed with the recital of the word. 

As to the meaning of the word hamdzor, the first part of the 


word hama or hama 






g y A 




& is the same as 


Sanskrit sama (yu), Lat. similis , English same. The second part 
of the word zor is A vesta zaothra ( A p ) Sanskrit yiy 

which comes from the root za Sanskrit y, to dedicate, 

invoke, offer, to perform a ceremony. Thus the word means 




! to be the same or to be one in ceremony, in making offerings,” 
The word also signifies a religious ceremony wherein the principal 
celebrants or participants in the ceremony, pass their hands in the 
hands of others. This custom or ceremonv of hamclzor corre- 

I* 

spends, to a certain extent, to the “Kiss of Peace ” among the Jews 
and the early Christians. The passing of hands is often accom¬ 
panied by the recital of a religious formula, viz. hamdzor hama asho 
bed, i.e. “May you be one with us in the ceremonj 7 , may you be 
as ho or righteous.” The recital of the words signify the object 
and aim of the^ceremony. viz. the general wish of the participants 
that all may be asho or righteous. 

Now, there is not only the idea of physical hamdzor between man 
and man, but there is also a kind of mental or spiritual hamdzor 
between man and Nature, even between man and Nature’s God. 
The Pazend Afrins recited at the end of the Afringdns , when the 
hamdzor ceremony is performed, are full of expressions about this 
mental or spiritual hamdzor with the whole of Nature and Nature’s 
God. The signification is, that man. in order to be happy, must 
try to be one with the Harmony, Order, System established by 
God in Nature. He must be in tune with the whole universe. 1 

I have referred above to an Avesta saying * aevo yantdo yd AshaM, 


i The similar custom of “the Kiss of Peace” is still prevalent in Eastern 
Patriarchal Churches, where, on the Easter Eve, the participants in the reli¬ 
gious services kiss each other with the recital of the words, ** Christ is risen.” 
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vispe anyaesMm a-pantdm i.e. “ there is only one path and that 
is the path of Righteousness. All other paths are no (or mislead¬ 
ing) paths.” Rev. Casartelli referring to these words very proper¬ 
ly ejaculates, “ Voila ! le resume de toute religion,” 1 i.e. “ Here is the 
resume of the whole of religion.” This Avestan proverb reminds 
one of the Christian saying: “In the way Righteousness is life: 
and in the pathway thereof there is no death.” 


XI. 

Karma {Deed) or Destiny— 'Freewill or Fate. 

In the commencement of this paper, we referred to a recent writer 
who presented a pithy signification of the word Karma. He said • 
“The future both in this life and hereafter is the product of which 
the past and the present are factors, the past as Karma and the 
present as Freewill.” Thus, with the question of one’s karma or 
kunishna is connected the question of “ Deed or Destiny.” The ques¬ 
tion is spoken of variously. It is the question of Deed or Destiny, or 
that of Freewill or Fate, or that of Self-exertion or Fate, or that of 
Prudence or Providence. We have so far seen, that a man’s happi¬ 
ness or misery depends upon himself, upon his own deeds, his own 
exertions, his own prudence, his own freewill. But, we know, that 
at times, notwithstanding one’s best efforts, he fails, and meets with 
misery. There are, what are called accidents of life on which a man 
has no control and which unexpectedly bring grief, sorrow or misery. 
Cases like these may be taken as vitiating, to some extent, the whole¬ 
some law of karma or kunishna in the sense in which we have been 
considering it. But here comes in, the Belief in the Existence of a 
Higher Power or Intelligence, of Providence, of God. Whatever 
difference there may be in the different religious systems of the 
world, there are a few elements that are common There are differ¬ 
ent religions in the world, but at the bottom of all these there is only 
one religion. There is one religion under or above, within or with¬ 
out, all religions. 

France was said to have at one time destroyed all belief, and a story 
is related in connection with that destruction. It is said, that M. 
Renan of France, once took Sir M. Grant Duff of England to Victor 

• 1 mm m i ii— — -•*>!•• I'm* 

He is arisen indeed." (Forty Years in Constantinople , by Sir Edward Pear.*, 
1916). 

l VIdee du Peehc chez les Indo-Eraniens de VAntiqnite p. 14. 
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Hugo at Paris. Victor Hugo said to Duff that they had attacked 
Christianity and destroyed a good deal: Duff inquired : Whether they 
had kept any thing in place of all that was destroyed. They re¬ 
plied, “ Ces trois mots : Dieu, Ame, Responsibility ” (i.e These three 
words: God, Soul and the Responsibility of the soul to God). Sir 
Grant Duff is said to have been satisfied when he heard the above 
reply. He said : “ 0, then you have kept Religion.” If a man. 
community or nation believes in {a) the Existence of God, (b) in the 
Existence of the Soul and its Future, and (c) in the Responsibility of 
the Soul for its actions, then, notwithstanding any disbelief or scep¬ 
ticism in doctrines or dogmas, the man, community or nation may 
be taken, to a great extent, to believe in Religion, to be religious. 
Jn the above consideration of the law of kimishnci or karma, the 
existence of the last two elements out of the three above referred to, 

y 

has been taken to be understood or granted. In the further consi¬ 
deration of the question of the law, the first of the above three ele¬ 
ments or the first of les trois mots ” presents itself. 

When, in spite of our best efforts, we fail, and misery or grief 
stands before us and stares at us, it is the belief in the power and 
wisdom of God that should afford happiness or consolation to us. 
With all our power, all our knowledge, all our mental faculties, our 
capability is limited. There is the Omnipresent, Omniscient, Omni¬ 
potent God who alone sees behind the curtain. So, when we fail in 
spite of all our best efforts, we have simply to depend upon Him. 
Contentment, which should be the result of such belief must come to 
our help. 

This question of Deed or Destiny, Freewill or Fate is the question 
of what is known in later Persian, as the question of Taqdir and 
Tadbir j In the Pahlavi Dddistan-i Dim, 1 we read the 

following question and answer on the subject:— 

Question—" Is any thing which happens unto men, through fate 
or through action ? Is exertion destiny or without destiny ? Does 
any thing devoid of destiny happen unto men % ” 

Reply—"There are some things through destiny, and there are 
some through action; and it is thus fully decided by them, that 
life, wife, and child, authority and wealth are through destiny, and 
the righteousness and wickedness of priesthood, warfare, and hus¬ 
bandry are through action.” 2, 

_ J_ . - ■ ■ ■» ■ ■ .— ■■ ■«! ^ ■ — ■ * > * ** » > w ^ 

l Chap. LXXI. 2 Dr. West, S.B.E,, Vol. XVIII, p. 215. 
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What is meant in this question and answer is this : Priesthood, 
warfare and husbandry were the three principal professions in an¬ 
cient Iran, and so, as such, they typified all work. All men must 
practise tadbir, i.e. must exert themselves in their different pro¬ 
fessions and thus seek livelihood and happiness. But there are cer¬ 
tain things beyond the scope of exertion, and in the matter of these, 
they must depend upon their taqdir, upon God. For example., in 
spite of all your efforts, you cannot be sure of your own life or of 
the life of your dear ones. Something unexpected may happen and 
the life is gone. In such cases, which are beyond your power of 
exertion, your source of happiness, or consolation is pure Faith in 
God. The beautiful words, “Thy Will be done,” are your only source 
of comfort. The author of the Pahlavi Dddisidn-i Dim takes the 
selection of a wife also to be, as it were, in the hand of taqdir (Des¬ 
tiny, Fate) and not in that of tadbir or exertion. You may exercise 
all possible Prudence in selecting your wife, but notwithstanding 
that, it is a matter of chance, whether her disposition will agree with 
yours or not. It is in the hand of Providence. But in such a view of 
life’s events also, the law of kunishna or karma is not without its influ¬ 
ence. When you have done all your possible best, and in spite of your 
active work or virtues have failed, you have still to exert the passive 
virtues of patience, fortitude, forbearing, toleration. These may 
bring you happiness. You have done your best, exercising all your 
prudence to select a good wife, but have been unfortunate in your 
selection; then you are to depend upon Providence and pray for 
the passive virtues of contentment/patience, etc. They may bring 
you a little happiness even in the lot of having a bad wife. 


To sum up, the Avesta teaching is, “ Exert your best. Do good 
to-day. Do better to-morrow. Then go on doing better and better 
every day, keeping ‘the best’ for your highest ‘ideal.’ Let ‘Ex¬ 
celsior ’ be your watch-word. Then, have Faith in God. First, 
exert and then have Faith in God.” Aa Tennyson says : 

“ Cling ever to the summer side of doubt 
And cling to Faith, beyond the form of Faith.” 


The man of Faith ought to be the man of work. In the consi¬ 
deration of such a question, one must use more the word “God ” 
than the word “Fate.” With Faith in God, there must always 
be within us a “ mounting spirit,” which is the root of all tadbir. 



The Doctrine of Karma. 


8i 


It is this “mounting spirit” which inspires the following Avesta 
prayer: 


“ 0 Ahura Mazda! Whatever Thou hast thought, whatever Thou 
hast uttered, whatever Thou hast done, has all been good. So, 
Ahura Mazda! We offer and dedicate our things to Thee. We 
worship Thee, offer our homage to Thee, render our thanks to 
Thee.” 1 

The following story attributed to Prophet Mahomed very pro¬ 
perly represents the view which we must hold in this matter of the 
question of Pate and Freewill. Mahomedanism, which is said to 

have taken many of its thoughts from Zoroastrianism, is often repre- 

1 

sented as teaching Fatalism, but this story shows, that, really speak¬ 
ing, it is not so. Unbounded faith in God is possibly misunder¬ 
stood to be Fatalism. The story says, that a camel-driver, who 
had accompanied prophet Mahomed in his travels, once, at the end 
of his day’s journey, set the camel loose and said to Mahomed : 
“I have set the camel free and I now depend upon God., that Ee 
will take care of it.” Mahomed said : “ No, do what you have to 
do as a matter of course. Fasten the camel with a rope and then 
depend upon God.” The moral of the story is, that one must first 
do his duty, his necessary work and then depend upon the Almighty 
God. His tadbir first and laqdir second. 

The following story of two kings who were equally pious and 

of 


righteous, illustrates the view we must take of the doctri 
kunishna, kerddr .or karma : 

There were two monarchs who were both equally pious and 
righteous. Owing to some differences they had to go to war against 
one another. Both exerted their tadbir to the best and prepared 
good fighting armies and personally commanded them. The battle 
was long and well-fought by both sides. There came a critical 
time, when the result hung, as it were, in a balance, the scales of 

a 

which would turn one way or the other by the mere weight of a 
straw. In the midst of these critical moments, one of the two 
pious monarchs got down from his elephant; knelt down before his 
God and prayed for victory. The other monarch who had the same 
amount of faith in God, prayed for victory at the critical moment, 
but he did not get down from his elephant. He prayed from over 
his elephant, and therewith, drawing sword, went forward, encour- 


i Yasna XIII. 5. 
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aging his troops. The other monarch who was equally pious and 
righteous committed the fatal mistake of getting down from his 
elephant for prayer. The result was that his troops, not seeing 
him on his howddh, took it that he was killed. So, they got dejected 
and lost courage and thus lost the battle. Here, both the monarchs 
had exerted their- full in the matter of both of iadbir and taqdir . 
but. at the critical moment, one had more of Iadbir than itaqdir and 

^ ' (L 1 

so he won. 



THREE PASSAGES FROM THE YASNA. 
By Dr. I. J, S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 


There are still many passages in the Avesta which are by no means 
clear as to their meaning and scholars are by no means quite agreed 
as to their real signification. For the purpose of this paper, I have 
chosen three passages which I have come across in the course of 
preparing the syllabus fixed for study at the M.A. Examination in 
Comparative Philol "gy of the University of Calcutta. These are Yas. 
LVII. 29; Yas. LX. 10-11; and Yas. LIV. 1. All three have one 
important point in common, namely, that their interpretation de¬ 
pends a great deal upon a critical examination of the text itself, 
especially of the metre. The question of Avesta metre does not 
seem to have received the attention it deserves and except for 


Geldner’s liber die Mclrik der jungeren Avesta there is hardly 
anything else written on the subject. And the three passages are 
all chosen with the special object of indicating bow some attention 
to the metrical requirements of a passage might lead to a correct 
understanding of the meaning. 

A. The first passage I have taken is Yas. LVII. 29 from the 
famous Sraosa Yost. The passage is thus printed by Geldner : l — 

yoi ’vacibya snaicfizbya 
frpyatayeinti vazamna, 
yim volium Sraosam a|Im, 

+ yat-cit usastaire Hindvo (agaurvayeite) 
yat-cit daoSataire Niyne. 


The yoi refers of course to the horses of Sraoga, who are men¬ 
tioned in verse ^7 of this Ha. 

’vaeibya snaidizbya has been taken variously. The dual is remark¬ 
able, Mills seems to think that the dual indicates that there are two 
weapons hurled on both sides “ on this side and on that ” C Bartho- 
lomae does not give any reason for the dual number. 3 Kanga says 
y (with two weapons). I suggest that the meaning is 


l I am omitting the first three podas which do not concern us directly. The 
+ indicates a defective pada and I have enclosed the extra word within brackets. 

« S.B.K, V, p. 304. 3 TF6. 1628. 
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“ a double-edged weapon ” or rather a weapon which combines with¬ 
in itself the qualities of two. We read in verse 10 of this Ha of 
Sraosa smiting the demon Aesma with stondwala snai&isa and in 
verse 16 he is represented as guarding the whole world with dnSiva 
snaiOisa. Kanga clearly points out the difference between the two 1 2 : 
the former, he says, is a Aveapon Avhicli has to be aimed at an object 

by bringing it up to the level of the eyes (from x /star, to stretch, to 
level), e.g. a boAv or a javelin. The latter is a weapon which is lifted 
up (drsSwa =■'%&$[) to strike, e.g. a sword or an axe. In fact Mills 

translates the snaiMna as a “ battle-axe ” in one place and as “ hal¬ 
bert” in the other. The latter seems to be more likely the weapon 
of Sraosa as it combines the spear-point with the axe-head. More¬ 
over such a weapon is probably to be wielded with both hands (be¬ 
cause verse 31 speaks of zastayo), as every two-edged or two-handed 
weapon has to be. 

The fourth pad a and the fifth really form the centre of our discus¬ 
sion. The pddas are of eight syllables each and it is quite easy to 
see that the fourth pdda has the word dgmrvayeite as an extra addi¬ 
tion. Even without this word the sense can be complete and it is 
because the metre has been overlooked that the meaning of this 
passage has not been sufficiently clearly explained by scholars. To 
add to this we have the word Niyne Avhieh seems to be a 3. 7ru£ Acyo/ui w 
to all intents because though it is found also in Mihir Fast (Yt. X. 
104), the passage is identical with this one. The word Niyne is taken 
bv Jackson and Bartholomae to be the atm. present, 3rd sing, of 
ni + x /gan (y«j) and they translate the word as “smites down.” 

passage as follows : i 
<f Whether he seizes it in Eastern India or (whether) he is in the 


Bartholomae gives the 


rendering of this 


West and throws it down.” The “ it 




is probably the snaiMs. 


This would imply that Sraosa throws down his weapon after sunset 
(in the West), which sense would directly contradict verse 16, which 
represents him as guarding the world wiih uplifted weapon —pasca 
hu frasmo-daitim (after the setting of the sun). 

Mills translates the word Niyne as “ alights ” and says that Sraosa 
starts from the East and alights in the West. Darmesteter holds 
the same opinion, as also Kanga, who quotes him. 3 But Kanga 
in his Dictionary (p. 292) suggests that the rvord is a proper name 


1 Kh. A. b. M., p. 284, ftn. 

2 Wb. 1814. 


3 Op. cit,, p. 293 
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and that it signifies Nineveh. Unfortunately he does not tell us how 
he arrived at this conclusion. But here we find the passage of the 
Mihir Yast throws sufficient light upon it and rather confirms this 
latter view of Kanga. That passage (Yt. X. 104) is as follows 

+ yerjhe daroya-cit bazava | fragrewonti Mi^ro-aojaijho, 

4- yat-cit usastaire Hindvo (agourvayeite), 
yat-cit daosataire Niyne, 


yat-cit sanake Raghaya, 
yat-cit vlmaiSam aigha zamo. 

The last two pddas may throw some light on Niyne. Evidently 
the last four pddas are equally balanced. The phrase sanake 
Rayhaya is also found in Rasnu Yast (Yt. XII, 19), where it is con¬ 
trasted with the aoSaesu Rayhayd (in verse 18). These two 


- f 5 


phrases are rendered by Bartholomae as <: the mouths of the Rayha 
and “ the source of the Rayha ” respectively. These are explained 
by Darmesteter as the southern and northern basins of the Tigris, 1 
though the identification is by no means certain. The word Raghci 
is identical originally with Sanskrit (river) and might have been 
used later on as the name of a particular river like the word 2 3 4 
Wherever the Rctgha ' might have been, all commentators are agreed 
in saying that the mouths” of that river are in the South. The 
Bundahishn (XX) mentions two big rivers the Aurang ( = Av. Rayha) 
and the Vehrot *, which both rise out of the Hara-baraza. So Hara- 
bardza is the region of the aoacd or the head-waters of the Raghci. 
The “ centre of’the earth referred to in the passage from the Mihir 
Yast is the region of Hara-bctraza. There is also a mention of the 
name aoSa Raghaya in Ven. I. 19, which is mentioned as the name 
of a land which was a republic 6 and against which Ayro Mainyus 
created bitter cold winter. Whether we go upon the identification 
of Iiara-baraza with the Hindu mount Merit 5 (which is also the 
centre of the earth), or whether we think of the cold winter which 
was created against the aoSci Raghaya by Ayro Mainyus,' one thing 
is clear from all these considerations that this region represents the 


i S.B.E., XXIII, p. 173, ffcn. 3 . 

* InfactDar. renders the word hindvd here by the word “ river. 55 

3 These have not been satisfactorily identified (Barth., Wb. 1510-11). 

4 Skt. . 

asard 9 see,Barth., Wb. 210. 

$ As is done by Nairyosang. 
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North. The mention of Hind of course means the East. Thus we 
see that all the four quarters are represented in this passage and 
that all these four regions are mentioned there by name. The whole 
trouble about Niyne seems to have arisen because scholars have 
failed to note that the word dcpurvayeile is an extra word. Taking 
it as an integral part of the pada they have tried to take Niyne as 
a verb in order to balance this pada with the previous one. But 
as the word dipurvayeite is apparently a later interpolation, the word. 
Niyne must correspond to Ilindvo in the previous 




; m 

words it must be a proper name. 1 2 And therefore Kanga is quite 
justified in taking it as Niniveh on the Tigris, for that river formed 
the western boundary of Tran. 

I would add here the translation of our passage and it will be seen 
that the retention or omission of the extra word 1 makes not the 
slightest difference in the meaning of this verse. 

o o 


“ Who (i.e. the horses) speed on bearing him. the excellent SraoSa 
the Holy, together with his double weapon, whether [he takes (his 
course)] in easternmost Hind, (or) whether in westernmost Niyna. 

B. The second passage is Yas. LX. 10-11. There is not much 
difficulty about the first verse but the second i.s really the difficult 
portion. Verse 10 is as follows : 

+ hays ay a azam-cit (yo Zara^ustro) fratom(L 
nmanan^m-ca, visfim-ca, 
zantun§m-ca dayyun(im-ca, 


airjha daenaya anurnatayae-ca, 
anuytayae-ca, anvarstavae-ca, 
ya ahuiris zarai9ustris. 


And it may be translated thus:— 

1 will guide, even I, wdio (am) Zaratfustra, the leaders of (these) 
houses, and of (these) villages, and of (these) provinces, and of 
(these) lands, too, to follow in their thoughts, in their words and in 

4 

their deeds (the tenets of) this Faith, which (is) of Alima, revealed 
bv Zara0ustra. 


The verse which follows has to be scanned differently from wliafc 
Geldner has done in his texts. I read the verse almost according to 
Bartholomae's text and scan it thus :— 


1 Kan. takes it thus in Yb. X. 104 ( Yt. b. M ., p 121). 

2 That portion of the translation is enclosed in square brackets [ ]. 
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+ ya0a (no) agh$m Syato mana 


vahisto 1 urvano x aflravaitls tanvo 
+ honto 2 vahisto aijlms; 


+ akas-coit. ahuire (Mazda) jasontfm. 

Geidner divides this verse into five pddcts, the last words of each 
being (1 ) syato, (2) urvano . (3) hdnti , (4) edit and (5) jasentqm . As ar- 
ranged bj r Geidner the difficulty lies in the fact that the sense has 
to “ run over” from one pad a to another, whereas, as a general rule, 
both in the Veda and in the A vesta, each pdda makes a clause by 


itself and the sense very rarely 


runs over.” 


This is especially 


true of the earlier strata in both the Veda and the A vesta and this 

Ha (IX) may be put down linguistically as among the earliest of 
the Vo linger 



a. The construction here is very complex. It 
would, therefore, be more convenient if we consider the various 
words one by one first and then the passage as a whole. 

uaOa no. —Geidner takes no as an enclitic pronoun and joins it on 
to yaOa. Mills takes it to mean “ our ” fa:), as also Ivanga. Bartholo- 
mae also takes it the same way. 

drjhrpn —Mills apparently takes this word as an auxiliary verb and 
translates ” may be.” He apparently thinks that the reading should 
be a>jh$n, s a form which is not known. The nearest verbal form to 
this is djhdn which is the subjunctive present parasmaipada, 3rd 
plu. of yah '*■ Bartholomae also derives it from the same root but 
thinks that it is the subjunctive perfect parasmaipada. 3rd plu. 

vahisto —Bartholomae reads vastd, explains this as an adverb refer¬ 
ring to urvano and translates “ having their wishes fulfilled.” 6 He 
thinks that the word is cognate to the vasas-ca in the 9th verse of 
this Ha 

hdnto —Mills takes it as gen. plu. of the present participle of yah 
and translates “ of saints.” Kanga thinks it is the nom. plu. refer¬ 
ring to tanvo and translates “ our bodies being . . .” . Bartho¬ 

lomae takes it as the imperative present parasmaipada, 3rd plu. of 
yah. 6 He also notes that the ending -dnto for -dntu is to be. found in 
jasenid (Yt. XIX. 66) and iddnto (Yt. XIII. 141). 1 The use of the 


L Geld has vahisto , also Kan. But Barth, suggests vasto. 

« Geld, h as hdnti, 

S XXXI, p. 312, ftn. 2. 

* Jack., Av. Gr § 53i. & Wb. 1393, 

Ibid, 274. 7 Ibid, 31 (note 12) and 279 (note 28). 


.. • 
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imperative in a clause introduced by ya6a (instead of the subjunc¬ 
tive) is also noteworthy. 


dlcas-coit —Mills and Kanga 1 2 explain thisas “ clearly ” or “ openly.” 
Bartholomae, however, takes it. to be dkas + edit, of which the former 
is explained as the ablative sing, of aka (disclosure, revealing).' The 
word, he notes, has the specific sense of the opening out or disclos¬ 
ing upon the Cinvat -bridge of the record of the deeds of the de¬ 
parted soul during life. 3 Also the ending -as for the ablative is 
notable, as definitely establishing the antiquity of this passage. 4 5 

dimire ,—Kanga takes this as the vocative of Ahura. Mills trans¬ 
lates “ devoted to Ahura ”, but is uncertain as to the case. Bartho¬ 
lomae takes it as accusative plural of diiuirya (neu.) and says it 

means “ the regions where Ahura dwells ” ; he compares the forma¬ 
tion with Skt. 6 

jasdnttjm —Bartholomae for some unexplained reason translates 
this as if it was first person plural. 6 

Now we may consider the translation of the whole verse bv the 

K 1 

three authorities already mentioned, Kanga, Mills and Bartholomae. 
The construction is indeed difficult to grasp, and Kanga has very 
explicitly stated that he is himself uncertain of his own rendering. 1 

Kanga’s Gujarati version (freely rendered) is this:— 

So that our minds (may become) full of joy, (and our) souls be¬ 
come (i.e. attain) the best, (and our) bodies being full of heavenly 
glory (may be fit) for the best world (i.e. Heaven) : 0 Ahura Mazda, 
may (all this which we have desired) reach (us) openly. 

The following criticism may be offered for this rendering:— 

In the first place ayhqm has been omitted. The word might have 
been rendered by “may become” (as Mills has done) but Kanga 
deliberately puts these words into brackets. The second objection is 


1 Kan. derives it from a + v'&as (^ir"3T) + edit (%q, f^T). 

2 ~Wb. 309. 

3 Cf. 05,6. Vohu. (Yas. LI) 13. 

* See Jack, Av. Or. 9 § 222 (under Ablative) where he says that “ the gen. is 
used with abl. force/' But there is no tieed to explain things in this round¬ 
about fashion, because there is an old Aryan (Indo-Iranian) abl. suffix - as . which 
was used before -at became general. Of course the older abl. form in -as would 
be identical with the gen., as also in Skt. 

5 Wb. 346-7; also Jack., Av. Gr ., §§ 63ff. 

6 TO. 584. 7 Kh. A . b. M, t p. 25, ftn. 
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the use of the participle honto as in a nominative absolute construe- 
tion. This type of construction is, I believe, judging from the Sans¬ 
krit, entirely foreign to the genius of Avesta. 

The rendering of Mills is as follows :— 

In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the best, 
let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, 0 Mazda, go like¬ 
wise openly (unto Heaven) as to the best world of saints as devoted 
to Aliura; and accompanied by Asa, etc. (Here he joins on to the 
next verse.) 


Mills himself admits that the nominative form vahisto anhus is 

W 

’ 1 Also the dhuire is not explained clearly as regards the 


difficult.” 1 

case. The whole is moreover needlessly involved. 

Bartholomae’s rendering 2, 3 4 is decidedly better, and he has adopted 
the reading vasto instead of vahisto 8 . This emendation is not objec¬ 


tionable. He translates: 

In order that our minds may be happy and that our souls may be 
with every wish fulfilled ( vasto urvd.no) and in order that our bodies 
may bo full of glory, (may) the best life (come to us), so that we 
may reach, 0 Mazda, from the disclosure (at the Cinvat-bridge) up 
to the regions of Ahura. 

This rendering, too, is open to criticism. First of all, there does 
not seem much need of adopting the reading vasto even though we 
may get a more satisfactory sense. Secondly, the words no arjhat 
(lit., be to us, or come unto us) are to be understood as construed 
with vahisto ayhus. And thirdly, the construing of jasdntg.rn as if 
it were jasdmaide is not quite reasonable, especially if there is a 
possibility of translating the verse without this device. 

I would now give my own rendering. I propose to read this verse 
in continuation with and as further elaborating the idea in verse 10. 
I would take yada and no as separate words ; and I regard the no as 
a particle (sometimes also found as »§). The meaning is something 
akin to the Skt. «r. The particle can never stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or a pccda* Then again I would take ayharn as the 
gen. plu. of the demonstrative pronoun (fem.), Skt. and I 


1 S.B.E., XXXI, p 312, ftn. 3. 

.* Wb. 1393 and 585. 

3 It may be remarked that Geld, does not ment ion this v.l. Barth, has dis¬ 
cussed this point in Indogermanische Forschungen. III. 19 

4 Barth.. Wb. to 1072. 
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regard this to refer to the fratdmfi of the previous verse. The 
gender difficulty would certainly come in, as the word ought to 
have been aehpn ; but very probably the influence of the last words 
of the previous verse which are feminine (as referring to daend) has 
been responsible for this word also being feminine. 1 2 * * 

Hence my translation of these two verses would be: 

10. I will guide, even I. who (am) Zaraflustra, the leaders of 
(these) houses, and of (these) villages, and of (these) provinces, and 
of (iliese) lands, too, to follow in their thoughts, in their words and 
in their deeds (the tenets of) this .'Faith, which (is) of Ahura 
revealed by Zaratfustra. 

11. So that, verily, the minds of these (leaders) (may be) full of 
joy, (and their) souls (may be) heavenly, (and their) bodies full of 
heavenly glory,* (and thus too theirs) may be 8 the Heavenly Life 
(hereafter). May they reach, 0 Mazda, the regions of Ahura even 
after the disclosure (of all their actions in this life). 

Thus the two verses hang well together and besides we find that 

the pad,as do not run over though the last two are certainly 
ive. 

C. The third passage I have chosen for discussion is the famous 

verse of Airyvmd IhjO. This verse is given in Geldner’s text as 

made up of four pddas: but I propose to divide it into six pddas as 
under :— 

a Airy5ma i.3yo rafeSrai jantu 
narabyas-ca nairibyas-ca Zara,Australia, 

Varjhaus rat'aSral Manarjhd: 
ya daena vairlm hanat mrzdam, 

+ asahya ytisa aslm, 

yfim iSyfim Ahuro masata Mazda.* 

There is not much trouble about the first three pddas. But there 
is a considerable difference of opinion regarding the last three. And 
we need consider here these last three only. 

yd is taken by Mills to be instrumental singular and he refers it to 
Manatjho above. Kanga refers this to Airy a man and translates as 



1 Reiehelt, Awcstischea Elemenlarbuch, § <102. 

2 Even while living upon this earth. 

® fhe hdnto has to be construed with each of the four clauses, hence the pin. 

* iSeldner’s four pddas are arranged thus ; 1, 2, (3. 4), (5, 6). 
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if it were the nominative sing, masculine, which is decidedly bad 


grammar. 


daena 




daend —This word has been taken to mean “ religion ” (Darmes- 

“ those who accept the (Zoroastrian) faith” (Kanga); 

‘ conscience” (Mills) ; “soul” (Geldner); “Self” (Moulton). 

ashn has been explained here by Bartholomae to be the reward 
earned for good action. 1 

masatd —Bartholomae considers this to be the s-aorist of ^mad, 
to apportion, to mete out.* Kanga takes it as from <Smaz (*T?), to be 
great and translates, “ regards as great.” In this he follows Harlez. 3 

renders it by “may grant,” and adds, 4 “can masatd (sic) 
equal ‘ with his liberality or majesty,’ leaving jantu to be under¬ 
stood with Aliuro ?” 

We might now consider the various renderings by various scholars.. 

Kanga’s Gujarati may be rendered freely into English thus: 

May Airyaman, the desired One, come to (give) joy unto the men 
and women of Zaraf?ustra. (and) for (giving) joy to the holy mind, 

(i.e. may he come in order to give joy to the holy-minded men 
and women.) 

Who (Airyaman) makes those who accept the faith (of Zoroaster) 
fit for receiving rewards. 

(i.e. all who believe faithfully in the Zoroastrian religion are 
regarded by Airyaman as fit for rewards.) 

I seek the Truth of Truth (i.e. Perfect Truth) 6 which (is) to be 
desired, which Ahura Mazda (Himself) has acknowledged to be great. 

(i.e. Truth is such a thing that God Himself has given it a high 
place and has regarded it as worthy of reverence.) 

This translation certainly keeps up the sense pdda by pa da. But 
there are two serious difficulties; (1) the sense of daend as a collect¬ 
ive, the congregation of Zoroastrians, seems far-fetched and (2) 
asahyd ashn as “ Truth of Truth ” is also not very convincing. 

Darmesteter’s translation 6 is almost literal: 

May the vow-fulfilling Airyaman come here, for the men and 
women of ZarafluStra to rejoice, for Vohu-Mano to rejoice ; with the 

Wb. 241, 2 Ibid, 1113; cf. Gothic, mitan ; Eng. to mete (out). 

See Manuel de la Langue de V A vesta, Anfchologie, p. 182. 


▼ 

0 


* S. B E , XXXI., p. 293, ftn. 3. 




« S.B.E., IV, p. 229. 
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desirable reward that Religion deserves. I solicit for holiness that 

boon that is vouchsafed bv Ahura ! 

1 / 

Geldner has given a different version 1 , where he takes the word 
rafdSrai , in a special sense. The construction also seems needlessly 
involved and he takes daena to mean c> soul.” 

May the dear Friendship appear for a call i upon the men and 

women of Zara0ustra, for a call upon the (whole) faithful company. 

• % 

To every soul who earns the precious reward, I wish the granting of 
Righteousness, which is to be longed for, which Ahura Mazda shall 
accord. 


Varjh'ous Ma-mrjhO as “ the faithful company ” is, to say the least, 
startling. 

In the version of Mills we also find the construction needlessly 
involved. He says: 


Let the Airyaman, the desired friend and peersman, draw near for 
grace to the men and to the women who are taught of Zara0ustra 
for the joyful grace of the Good Mind, whereby the conscience may 
attain its wished-for recompense. I pray for the sacred reward of 
the ritual order which is (likewise so much) to be desired ; and may 
Ahura Mazda grant it (or cause it to increase) 8 . 

The yd taken adverbially as “ whereby ” is rather unusual. 

Bartkolomae has the following version 1 * :— 

May the dear Airyaman come hither to protect the men and the 
women of Zaraflustra, to protect the Good Mind. Whichever Self 6 
earns the precious reward, to him I offer the prize of Righteousness, 
which is to be desired, which Ahura Mazda shall award. 

The rendering of daend is to be noted. The rendering of ydsd by 


£< I offer ” is an unusual one. 

Reichelt gives the same version word for word except that he 
leaves daend untranslated. 

Moulton’s version, too, is practically the same, 8 but he has one or 
two rather good suggestions to offer. He translates Airyaman by 


1 Studien zum A vesta, I, p. 33. 

2 The German has i- zum Besuch.” 

3 Evidently Mills takes masata as causal of \/maz (*T?) ! 

+ Wb. 199, 1288, 378 and 1119. 

6 In German, “ welches Ieh,” taking daena to mean the “ ego ” in man. 
6 Early Zoroastrianism, p. 390. 
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* Brotherhood ’’ and 



•' Is there anything to prevent the 


brotherhood ’ in question from being simply the fellowship of 
teacher and disciples who amid much detraction (Yas. XXXIII, 4) 


strive to spread their message through the community ? ” 1 He takes 
asim almost as a proper name and translates asim . . . isypn as 
‘‘ dear Destiny.” 

Besides these renderings by modern scholars there are the three 
ancient, traditional renderings. These are the Pahlavi version 2 , and, 
the two Sanskrit versions of Nairvosang 3 and of Dlnldarud These 

P 

versions have got a historical value. The last one especially seems 

to be pretty accurate and it is remarkable that Dlnldaru translates 

ascthya . . . asim by the Sanskrit ^<T$f . . . 'H'ffTU. 

Now I would pass on to my own suggestions regarding this pas¬ 
sage. About the first three pa das, as has already been mentioned, 
there is a general sense of agreement. The last three offer consider¬ 
able difficulty. I propose to take yd (in pdda 4) to be the nomina¬ 
tive plu. neuter , referring to the nara and riairi. The neuter may be 
used as a sort of common gender. 6 This yd is to be construed as 
the subject of handt, the construction being ad sen-sum, as can be 

seen in my English translation. Especiallj'’ with neuter plurals the 

yd im hujyatois 

. . . which 



is often in 



singular, as in la 



. . . kdcAt (Yas. XLVI. 8), 8 “ those (deeds) . . 

keep him far from good life ” 1 The word daend I would construe 
as instrumental singular, and understand it to be the second prin¬ 
ciple in the constitution of man as mentioned in Yas. XXVI. 4. The 
fifth pdda is, as can be seen, defective in metre and needs filling 

out, which I propose to do thus : 

asahya tom vanuhlm ydset asim. 

This proposed completion of this pdda has been suggested by Yas. 
LI. 2i, which also has given the clue for interpreting this verse* 
That verse is from Gada VohuxsaOru and it runs as follows . 


i Ibid, p. 117. 

i This is in the Pah. Ven. (XX, 11) and has been translated by Hang (Essays 

on the Religion of the Par sis , p. 393). 

3 Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, II, p< 125 

+ Ibid, I, pp. 43ff. 

6 Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, §§ 604£f. 

« Ibid, § 619. 

1 Bartholomae’s translation. 
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armatois na sponto hvo 
cisfcis, u^Sais, £yao0ana 
daena asom span vat 
Vohu x a ^ Y0Yn Managha 
Mazda dadafc Ahuro 
tom vaijuhlm yasa aSlm. 


Which Bartholomae thus translates 1 

Through piety one becomes holy. Such a man advances Right¬ 
eousness through his thinking, his words, his deeds and his Self. Bj 
Good Thought Mazda Ahura will give the Dominion. For this pre¬ 
cious blessing do I beg. 

Hence my translation of Yas. LIV. 1 would read 

May the ever-welcome Airyaman come hither for the rejoicing of 
the men, and of the women as well, of ZarafluStra ; for the rejoicing 
of the Good Mind (may He come hither). Whomsoever of these 
men and women) earns the precious reward through (his or her) 
heart 2 (for him or her) do 1 beg [that precious] 3 blessing of Asa, 
(the blessing most) to be desired, which Ahura Mazda doth bestow. 




Ate . 




1 Die Gotha's de$ Awesta, p. 111 ; also Moulton, op. cit., p. 3S7. 

2 i.e. by purifying’ his Solf or detenu. 
a tdtn vayuhnn. 




CASTE SYSTEM TN THE A VESTA. 


some 


By B. K. Chatterjee, M.A. 

One prevailing characteristic of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
elements of the Indian population is that from the very ancient 
times, the Aryan element has been regarded with awe and venera¬ 
tion by the non-Aryan. This was certainly due to the superior 
nature of the cultu re introduced by them among the non-Aryan 
peoples who had been already in possession of the land which 
was subsequently named Aryavarta. On the advent of the Aryans, 

of these non-Aryan peoples took to hills and other remote 
places where they have been still living as peoples decidedly inferior 
in culture to the Aryans, and some began to render services 
to the more civilized new-comers and thus became Arvanised and 
included in the Aryan community under the class of Sudras. These 
Sudras or non-Aryan converts to the Aryan element in the Hindu 
community lived submissively for a considerable length of time 
with their Aryan teachers, until they became gradually grafted into 
the Aryan stock without any hope of elimination. New converts 
into any culture are always very critical of the culture they have 
deserted and become not only very zealous advocates of the new 

and culture but the greatest antagonists of the old one. 



This does not Appear to have been different with regard to the 
social factors in ancient India. The new converts into the religion of 
the Aryans began to thrive under the new civilization, and owing 
to their fervent adherence to the new faith and their sincere 
subm ssion to the sacerdotal caste, the tdstras began subconsciously 
to recognise them as members of the Hindu community, until in 
course of time it has become almost impossible to recognise 

what they once 

Hindu community that grew out of the non-Aryan element there 
appears now-a-days a growing tendency to rise in the estimation of 
the Hindu &asiras and try to belong to the Ksatriya or ruling caste, 
it being altogether impossible for them, under existing circum¬ 
stances, to hanker after the rank of the highest caste of priests who 
have all along been far removed from the pale of the other castes. 
The contrary tendency of revolting against Aryan culture and 


had been. In some of the lower castes of the 
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wilfully embracing a non-Aryan culture has never been discern- 
able within the long succession of centuries that may be called 

historic. 

Such a course of events must speak of a very deep-rooted and 
time-honoured custom of the Aryan community in India. The 
Ary an community of Hindus which has for a long time been inter- 

iJ * 

mingled with a certain proportion of non-Aryan elements, must 
have in the gloomy ages of pre-historic time begun with a caste- 
system which subsequently developed in its various phases and 
flourished so gloriously in its conservative principles. To begin 
with, the Aryans must have been divided into three castes, who 
called themselves “ twice-born ” (dvija) and had a ceremony known 
as the ■’* second birth ” or initiation into sacred culture called 
upanayana, which the fourth caste of the Sudras lacked. The 
innumerable castes which we now find in the Hindu community of 
present-day India must have been very late creations and a result 
of the mixing up of the different castes in numberless ways. 

Unfortunately, however, we find that great minds that have been 
greatly associated with the researches into Aryan antiquities have 
entertained quite a different opinion as to the development of the 
caste-system. They are inclined to think that the institution of 
caste is purely of Indian origin and had only a post-Rgvedic devel¬ 
opment. Such authorities in the field of Aryan antiquities as Prof. 
A. A. Macdonnell and others appear to hold such hazy notions 
about the Aryan caste-system that they favour an Indian birth¬ 
place for it. The Purusa-sukta (Hymn of Man) of the Rcjveda is 
declared bv Macdonnell to be of a later date than some other 

4 ' 

hymns of the Rgveda, and perhaps because it speaks of the my¬ 
thic origin, among other things, of the four castes. The language 
of the hymn may also speak of lateness, but that is not a sure 
guarantee that it was composed in a later age. The songs of 
the Bengal poet. Candldasa, have been so modernised owing to their 
long use by the people of Bengal, that the language of Kavi-kah- 
kaiia, who lived about two centuries later, appears older than that 
of the songs of Candldasa, simply because the songs of the latter 
poet have not been as widely used. What is true now might have 
been true in ages gone by. The test of language is not always to 

0 

be relied upon as infallible. The language of the Purusa-sulcta may 
betray lateness owing perhaps to its wide use, but the custom it 
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speaks of might have been as old as the Aryan nation previous to 
their break-up into Indo-Aryans and Irano-Aryans. 

The right method of investigation into such subtle subjects can¬ 
not be limited to enquiries relating to India and Indian culture 
alone. The investigation must prove futile so long as we do not 
take into account the condition of Aryan civilization as is embo¬ 
died in the literary monuments of the ancient Irano-Aryans. The 
stupendous literature of the Mazdayasnian Aryans, which is be¬ 
lieved to be subsequent only to the jRgveda in antiquity, speaks 
of a state of Aryan civilization which must be critically studied 

4 

in the light of what ancient records our Indo-Aryan forefathers 
have bequeathed to us. The living evidence of both branches of 
Aryan culture must be studied separately and compared critically 
in the light of the most ancient literary documents of both the 
branches. In this way only are we to look out for a right conclu¬ 
sion as to what had been our oldest tradition which the working 
of subsequent ages developed into the multiplex social structure 
of modern times, “ No language, no religion, that has lived long 
and changed much, can be understood at any moment of its devel¬ 
opment, unless we know what it became afterwards and what it 
was before.” What they became we learn directly from tradition, 
since the tradition arose from the very ideas which the Veda ex¬ 
presses. Whence they came we learn indirectly from the Avesta, 
because the Veda came from the same source from which the Avesta 
arose. Therefor/) the tradition and the Avesta cannot contradict 
each other, if we take care to ask from each only what it knows, 
the present from the one, and the past from the other. The Avesta 
is not, however, the past of Hindu culture in the sense in which the 
Veda is the past of our traditions. The Veda and the Avesta have 
been derived from the same original tradition and culture which 
has been diversely altered in each in the course of generations. The 
tradition will give us only the materials and comparison, will put 
them in order. It is not possible to make a fair studj^ of either 
the Veda without the Avesta or the Avesta without the Veda. 
“ Comparison alone can enable us to put things in their proper 
places, to trace their birth, their growth, their changes, their former 
relations, and lead us from the logical order, which is the shadow, 

to the historical order, which is the substance.” 

In the Avestan literature we find actual mention of the caste- 
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system and of four castes., which must have been originally three in 
number, the fourth caste of artisans being subsequently added. In 
Yasna XIX. 17, we find the mention of the four castes as follows : 

with what 



“(Question made by Zaratfustra to Ahura 
classes of men ? (Answer) The priest (AOravau), the charioteer 
(Radaistdr) as the chief of warriors, the systematic tiller of the 
ground ( Vdstryo ). and the artisan (Euitay). These classes therefore 
accompany the righteous man throughout his entire duty, with the 
correct thought, the truthful word, and the righteous action. These 
are the classes and states in life which give attention to the rules, 
and fulfil the laws, of religion; yea, they are the guides and com¬ 
panions of that religious man through whose actions the settle¬ 
ments are furthered in righteousness.” In the Shdyast-ld Shdyast, 
13, 9, there is mention of the same “ four classes.” “The three 
repetitions ( abnar) of ye-sevisto (Ys. 33. 3) and the holding of 
the holy water ( zaotar) at these repetitions, are for the four 
classes, and for this reason at the Ahurai Mazddi and Asem ca- 
frddat , the holy water is to be held level with the heart of him who 
is the officiating priest (zot,) and sraotd , it is to be held level with 
the arm of him who is i he officiating priest, so that while the 
warriors are in battle with foreigners (andiron) they may be of 
fuller breath ( vayo-girtar ) and the husbandmen stronger-armed in 
the tillage and cultivation of the earth.” The translator in a note 
appended to this, says that there were originally only three classes 
or professions in the community, namely the priest, warrior and 
husbandman, but that at a later date the artisan was added. He 
also remarks that ‘ four classes ’ is inconsistent with ‘three repeti¬ 


tions.’ 

In the appendix to the Bundahis (S.B.E., vol. V, p. 186), where we 
have the description of the creation according to the Mazdayas- 
nian faith, three great fires are thought of as the origin of the three 
classes (XI. 8). And in the beginning of the creation, the whole 
earth was delivered over to the guardianship of the sublime Frdbak 
fire, the mighty Gusnasp fire and the beneficial Burzin-Mitro fire, 
which are like priest, warrior and husbandman.” In the Farvadin 
Yast (Yt. Xlll. 88, 89), we have mention of Zarai9ustra having been 
“ the first Priest; the first Warrior, and the first Plougher of the 
Ground.” The translator in a note to this Ya§t says that “ his 
(Zoroaster’s) three earthly sons Isat-vdstra, Urvatatnara and Hvare- 
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cidrci were the chiefs of the three classes.” In the same Farvadin 
Yast (99), the Mazdayasnian “ worships the Fravasi of the holy 
Isat-vastra, the son of Zara#ustra,” “the Fravasi of the holy 
Urvatat-nara the son of Zaraflustra.” and ‘ f the Fravas of the holv 

“* ' • 4 / 

Hvara-ci(?ra the son of Zarafhistra.” In the note to the same Yast 
the translator remarks that '■ Isat-vastra was the chief of the priests, 
and became the Mobad of Mobads, and passed away in the hundredth 
year of the religion; Aurvatadnar was an agriculturist, and the chief 
of the enclosure formed by Yim, which is below the earth; Khurshed 
chihar was a warrior, commander-in-chief of the army of Peshyotanu , 
son of Vistasp and dwells in Kang-dez.” 

Darmesteter says in his introduction to the translation of the 
Vendiddd (Intro., Ill, § 15, p. xlvii) that “ that the 'priesthood was 
hereditary, we see from the statement in the Bundahish, that all Mu- 
bads are descendants of King Minochihr and even now-a-days the 
priesthood cannot extend beyond the priestly families; the son of a 
Dastur is not obliged to be a Dastur, but none that is not the son of 
a Dastur can become one.” In the same introduction he says 
(Intro. IV, § 37) that “ a man of Asha is the Athravan (priest) who 
drives away fiends and diseases by spells, the Rathaesta (warrior) 
who with his club crushes the head of the impious, the Vastryo (hus¬ 
bandman) who makes 
earth.” The unsigned article entitled “ caste ” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (LOth edition) affirms that the four-fold division of the 
ancient inhabitants of Iran as met with in the Avesta “ was no in¬ 
vention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden age of Jamshid 
or Diemschid.” Haug, in his Tract on the Origin of Brahmanism, 
maintains that the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda into Atharvas , Rathaestas, and Vastrya was precisely 
equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He also asserts that 
only sons of priests could become priests, a rule still current among 
the Parsis, 

Prom what can be gathered from this mass of literary evidence it 
is evident that at first there had been only three castes and that the 
fourth caste of artisans ( Huitay ) mentioned in Yasna XIX, was a 

A 

subsequent addition. Only the first three castes call themselves 
•' twice-born ,’ and have what is called the navajot (new birth) cere¬ 
mony corresponding to the upanayana ceremony of the Hindus. We 
Hindus, wear our sacred thread around the neck and over the right 


good and plentiful harvests grow up out of the 
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shoulder, whereas the Par,sis wear the sacred thread girdle round the 
waist. The age appointed for the ceremony is between 7 and 15 
years. The sacred thread girdle which is called Icusli (kuslik) con¬ 
sists of 72 strands of wool twisted into 24 threads which are woven 
into a thick hollow tape-like shape. In the Shdyast-la Shay ant there 
are ordinances as to the shape and material of the kuslik and as to 
the various details connected with the navajol ceremony. “ 
sacred thread girdle (Jcuslik), should it be made of silk ( parvand ), is 
not proper ; the hair (pashm) of a hairy goat or a hairy camel is 
proper : and from other hairy creatures (■ muyind) it is proper among 
the lowly ( nakhezik ). The least fulness necessary for it is exactly 3- 
finger-breadths; when it is exactly 3 finger-breadths altogether from 
one side and when the rest is cut off, it is proper. When one re¬ 
tains the prayer inwardly and has tied his girdle, and ties it anew 
once again lie will untie that which he has tied, and it is not 


proper. 

If two streams, issuing from the same rock and flowing in diverse 
directions, have the same smell of a rocky substance in both of 
them, the natural inference is that the rock which save rise to both 
of them must contain the substance which has been dissolved in 
both the streams until we can know of their having flowed through 
different rocks having the identical substance in them. When the 


two streams of civilization flowing into ancient India and ancient 
Iran have got the identical caste system preserved in both of them, 
our inference is that the caste is an institution coming directly from 
the original tradition of the Aryan people prior to their separation 
into the two branches of the Indo-Arvans and Irano-Aryans and 


hence it is a common element of culture to both of them. We have 1 , 
heard of some form of caste-system or division of labour among the 
Egyptians, Iberians and Greeks, but it has never and nowhere been 

so deep-rooted as in India and Persia of ancient times. It may be 

* 

that there had been a very powerful statesman, as Plato had been in 
Greece, who advocated in very strong terms the principle of com¬ 
pulsory division of labour among the Aryan people, but he must have 
lived in an age when the two branches of the Aryan people had not 
yet separated. The Veda and the Avesta being but two echoes of 
one and the same voice, the reflex of one and the same thought, we 
have found such an identity of the caste organization in both of 
them. 




THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OP THE PARSIS 

AT HIS HAND. 


[A Summary.' 


By Shams'Ul-Ulma 


Dr. Jivanji Jamshbdji Modi, B.A.. Ph.D. 


1. Introduction. 

The Pahlavi books of the Parsis speak of three personages as 
great enemies of ancient Persia. They are : (1) Azi Dahaka (Zohak), 
identified by some with Nimrod and Belus (perhaps, the same with 
the Baewar-aspa of the A vesta) of Babylon; (2) Afrasiab. the origi¬ 
nator of the long wars between Iran and Turan; and (3) Askander, 
Sikandar, Alaksander or Alexander. 

The ancient Iranians were possessed of a great and varied stand¬ 
ard literature, contained in 21 nasks or books, the names of which 
were associated with the 21 words of Ahunavar or Yatha Ahit Vairyo, 
a very old sacred prayer-formula of the Parsis. This literature was 
first destroyed by Alexander the Great. It was then revived by, what 
is called, “the Iranian Renaissance,” begun by Valkhash (Vologeses), 
an Arskanian king, and properly founded by Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) 
Babegan, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. This re¬ 
vived literature was finally destroyed by the Arabs on their conquest 
of Persia. The fact of the destruction at the hands of Alexander 
is, now and then, doubted by some. The object of the paper is to 
collect Iranian materials referring to the fact. 


II. Ancient Iranian Literature. 

The ancient Iranian Literature may be divided into (1) Pre-Zoro- 
astrian, (2) Zoroastrian, and (3) Post-Zoroastrian Literature. 

(I) According to Firdousi, the art of writing was introduced into 
Iran by King Tahmuras (the Takhma-urupa of the Avesta) of the 
Peshdadian dynasty. One Haoma, who seems to be the discoverer 
of the health-giving Haoma plant, is spoken of in the Avesta as a 
“ master of learning ” ( vaedhya-pctiti Yasna IX. 27). He lived before 
the time of Yima Khshaeta (Jamshid), and, if his opponent Keresani 
may be taken to be the Indian Krsna, his age was truly pre-his- 
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toric. Haoma is spoken of as having written some Na.sks or books 
and as endowing with wisdom those who read the Nasks ( yoi Jcatayo 
nasko-frcisdongho donghenti spd.no mastwncho bakhshaiti. Yas. IX, 
22). His writings are spoken of as Gdlha (imdo se id Haoma gdthdo, 
i.e.O Haoma! these are thy Gdlhas, Yas. X 18). This pre-Zoroas- 
trian literature was added to under seven rulers Jamshid, karidun, 
Minochehr, Kaus, Kai-khusro, Lohrasp and Gushtasp and is spoken 
of by the Pahlavi Shatroihd-i ban, as the Dinkard-i Haft Khoddydn, 
i.e. the religious books of seven kings. This pre-Zoroastrian liter¬ 
ature formed the Faith of the old Mazdayasnan religion. Ihe old 
prayer-formulas of Yatfid, A skein, and .1 enghe hat dm belonged 

to it. 

(2) Two copies of the Zoroastrianliterature, i.e. the writings com¬ 
posed by Zoroaster together with that of the older faiths, were 
placed by Zoroaster’s royal patron Vislitasp into two national libra¬ 
ries. The original {bun) manuscripts were deposited in the library 
of the Treasury of Shapigan, known as Ganj-i Shapigan, and attached 
to a great ancient Fire Temple at Samarkand and a copy ( pazin ) 
was placed in the library which formed the Royal Archives at Ista- 
khar (Persipolis), the capital. These archives formed the library, 
known as that of the Daz-i napisht, i.e. the citadel of writings. 
These two great libraries were to ancient Iran, what the British 
Museum Library and the Bodlein are to modern England. The 
Pahlavi Dinkard (Bks. Ill and IV) refers to these two libraries. 
Kazvini refers to the library at Istakhar and says, ‘‘when Gustasp 
went to Istakhar, he ordered a receptacle ( dakhma) to be prepared 
and placed therein Zend books with all reverence, and he appointed 
some people to look after these.” According to the Pahlavi Sha¬ 
troihd-i Iran, the manuscripts in the library of the Ganj-i Shapigan 
at Samarkand formed 1200 chapters and were written on gold-col¬ 


oured tablets ( takht gdh i zahabdin). Mirkhond, in his Roza.t,-us- 
safa referring to the other library, the library of the Daz i-Napisht, 
says that the manuscripts were written on 12,000 ox-skins ( pusht-i 
gav). I have identified the Mountain Nafcisht near Istakhar as the 
seat of the citadel of the Daz-i Napisht ( J.R.A.S. of April 1918.) The 
letter of Dastur Taosar, the Arch-priest and Prime Minister of Arde- 


shir Babegan, to Jasnasfashah, the King of Tabaristan, which has 
come down to us in Persian from the original Pahlavi, through its 
tabic translation by that great Arabic translator, Ibn al Muqaffa, 
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whose name is also connected with the Arabic translation of the 
Sanskrit Ritopade&a through Pahlavi, also speaks of the manu¬ 
scripts of the Daz-i Napisht library, as having been written on 12,000 
ox-skins. Pliny speaks of Zoroaster’s writings as consisting of 20 
lacs of verses. It was these two libraries that Alexander burnt 
and scattered. 

(3) The Post-Zoroastrian literature owed its collection to the 
efforts of kings, like Valkhash (Vologeses), Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) Ba- 
began, Shapur I, Shapin' II, and Khushru Kobad, known as Noshir- 

wan Adal (the Just). 

0 

4 

III. Evidence for the destruction of the Literature of the 

first tivo periods. 

9 

The fact of the above-said destruction of pre-Zoroastrian and 
Zoroastrian literature collected in the above said two great libra¬ 
ries of Persia is evidenced by (1) Pahlavi, (2) Persian, and (3) Greek 
Writings. 

(1) Pahlavi Writings. (A) The Pahlavi Dinkard. 

In the Pahlavi Writings, the Dinkard claims our first attention. 
In more than one place, it gives the traditional history of the 
Old Iranian literature, and refers to the devastation at the hands 
of Alexander. 

(a) In its third book, we read : “ During the calamity which 

spread in the country of Iran from the wicked, notorious (mdr-i dush 

% 

gadman) Alexander, during his rule, that (library), which was in the 
Daz-i Napisht was burnt and that which was in the Ganj-i Shapigan 
came to the hands of the Arumayan (Greeks), and they got it, 
rendered into Greek Language for getting information about the 
sayings of the ancients.” 

(h) The 8th book refers to Dara-i Dara (the last Darius), as con¬ 
tinuing what Vishtasp did, viz. getting two authentic copies of 
new writings to be made for the two State libraries and also refers 
to the calamity of destruction by Alexander ( vazand-i vashufta- 
garxh-i Alexander) and his plundering army. It says, that after the 
destruction, what the Dasturs or head-priests had kept by heart was 
put down in writing and preserved. 

(c) The 8th book also refers to the collection of what was kept 
by heart by the Dasturs after the devastation which came from the 
wicked, ill-fated, wrathful Alexander. 
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(B) The Pahlavi Shatroihd-i Iran. 

Speaking of the library of Ganj-i Shapigan, it says that 'the 
accursed Alexander burnt and threw into the river the collection of 
the religious books of the seven kings from Jamshed to Gustasp. 
As we will see later on, Nizilmi, in his Silcandarnameh also refers 
to books having been thrown into water besides having been 
burnt. 


( C ) The Pahlavi Virdf Ndnieh. 

It says “The accursed Ganak Mino (Ahriman), the wicked, in 
order to make men sceptical over religion,, instigated the accursed 
Alexander the Rouman. who lived in Egypt.” Alexander thereupon 
burnt the religious books and “ killed several Dasturs and Datobars 
(davars) and Aerpats and Magopats (mobeds) 1 and supporters of 
religion and clever and wise men of the country of Iran.” In 
punishment he went to Hell. 


(D) The Grand Bundehesh. 


It says that he killed the priests and the great men of the country 
of Iran and then extinguished a number of sacred fires, carried away 
the Zend books of the Mazdayasnan religion and took them to Aroum 
(Greece). He burnt the A vesta. 


(E) The Pahlavi Din-i V a jar hard. 

It refers to Alexander’s devastation in seven places, always 
speaking of Alexander as the “ accursed.” In the end, it says that 
Alexander took several transcripts in his own language from the 
ancient books, especially books on Astronomy and Medicine. 


(2) Persian Writings. (A) Taosar. 

The first Persian writing, which draws our attention to this subject, 
is the translation of Dastur Taosar’s letter, above referred to, into 
Persian by Mohammed bin A1 Hasan in 1210 A.C. from the Arabic of 
Ibn al Muqaffa (died 760 A.C.) who had translated it from the original 
Pahlavi. The Pahlavi and Arabic are lost. We are indebted to 
Prof. Darmesteter for publishing for the first time its Persian text 

and French translation in the Journal Asiatique of 1894. In this 

% 


1 These are various orders of priesthood. 
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letter, Dastur Taosar refers to the fact of Alexander burning at 
Istakhar religious books written on 12,000 ox-skins. 


Aristotle’s advice to Alexander: “ Do not kill, but divide and rule.” 

We saw above, that, according to some Pahlavi books, Alexander 
killed many priests and great men of Iran. Taosar’s letter throws 
some fresh light on the subject, and shows, that Alexander seems 
to have done so, in spite of the advice of his great guru Aristotle, 
whom he held in very great respect. He, at first, wrote to Aristotle: 

I wish to proceed to India, China and Eastern lands. (Bub) 1 am 
afraid, if I leave the great men of Persia alive, in my absence, some 
one from among them may raise disturbances, the suppression of 
which may be difficult. They may go to Bourn and invade our 
country. So, I think it advisable to kill all of them.” Aristotle, in 
reply, disuaded him from doing so, and said : <: What distinguishes 
the Persians, is courage, bravery and prudence on the day of battle, 
qualities which form the most powerful instruments for sovereignty 
and success. If you will exterminate them, you will destroy from 
this world, the best pillars of talents, and once the great men 
have disappeared, thou shalt be unavoidably forced to pass down 
to villains the functions and the ranks of the great. Now bear this 
in mind, that in this world, there is no evil, plague, revolt and pesti¬ 
lence, the action of which shall be as pernicious as the promotion 
of villains to the ranks of nobles.” Then, to provide against the 
danger, of which Alexander was afraid, Aristotle suggested the 
policy of Divide and rule.” He advised that the country may be 
divided into various principalities, ruled over by independent princes 
under his suzerainty, so that, none may be powerful enough to 

throw off his yoke. Alexander does not seem to have followed 

€/ 

wholly the first part of Aristotle’s advice, viz. not to kill the 
grandees, but followed the second part; and we find, that the sys¬ 
tem of government in the later Parthian rule, known as that of 


Muluk-i Tawaif 


It was this 


system, that Ardeshir Babegan overthrew. He united again the 
various principalities under one rule, and, bringing about the unity 
of the State and the Church, restored Persia to its former power. 
Dastur Taosar’s statement about this correspondence with Aristotle 
is supported by other writers. 
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(a) Firdousi. 

Pirdonsi refers to some correspondence on the subject be¬ 
tween Alexander and Aristotle. But, he places that correspondence 
after the return of Alexander to Persia from India. But the time, 
mentioned in the letter of Taosar. seems to be more appropriate, 
as it was to his interest that he should make proper provision for 
the safety of his base before invading India. 

‘ o 


(b) Al Makin. an Arab Writer. 

A1 Makin, an Arab writer (602-672 A.C.). also supports Dastur 
Taosar and says, that Alexander having observed the understanding, 
intelligence, nobility of mind and the ruling power of the Persian 
grandees said : “ Behold, I wish to slay them one after another ; 
do thou now give me thy counsel in this matter ” ? Aristotle wrote 
in reply, “ Slay them not. for thou will be able to change neither the 
spirit of their country nor the water of their land ; but rule them 
well and be submissive unto them, and thou shalt vanquish them 
by love and the} 7 will be subject unto thee.” This Arab writer says 
that Alexander followed this advice of Aristotle. The Pahlavi and 
other Persian writers speak of the Persian grandees being killed. 
But it seems that Aristotle’s advice may have put, at least, some 
check upon his evil desire of a general massacre. 


(c) An Ethiopian Writer. 

The writer of the Ethiopian version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
also supports the Persian version and says, that Alexander slew some 
Persian grandees and burnt the gods of Darius, thereby referring 
to his destruction of the Persian Fire-temples and religion. 


(B) Persian Rivayats. 

The next sot of Persian writings, which refer to Alexander’s devas¬ 
tation of Iranian literature are the Persian Rivayats brought to 
India by Parsi messengers from here who occasionally wont to 
Persia to get replies from the Dasturs there to religious questions. 

The Rivayats of Kama Bohra, Nariman Hoshang and Shapur Baruchi 

♦ 

speak of this devastation by Alexander. One of these Rivayats, 
that of Shapur Baruchi, says that Alexander has gone to Hell for 


Vi 


evastation. 
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( G) Nizami’s Sikandar-ndmeh. 

The Sikandar-ndrneh of Nizami is the next Persian book which 
treats of the devastation not onlv of the literature, but also of the 

\J * 

Fire-temples and of the country generally. 

(3) Greek Writings. Plutarch. 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander indirectly supports the above named 
Oriental writers. It says that Alexander burnt the palace of Darius 
at the instigation of his mistress Thais, when he was under the in* 
fluence of a drunken frolic. Plutarch says: “Such is the account 
most writers give us of the matters of his transaction.” This shows 
that the fact of the burning of Darius’s palace as Istakhar was 
referred to by several writers. Thus, when the palace was burnt, 
with it were destroyed the archives of the Daz-i Napisht. 

Yunani Hakimu i.e. the Greek System of Medicine. 

We saw above that some of the Pahlavi writers sa} r , that 
Alexander got hold of Iranian books on Medicine and Astronomy and 
got them translated into Greek. The Art of Medicine, as practised 
now in our country by Mahomedan hakims or doctors, is spoken of 
as Yunani hakimu, i.e. Greek system of Medicine. This has come to 
them via Arabic and Persian. When the Arabs conquered, the 
West, they translated into Arabic many Greek works, and among 
them, there seem to be some on Medicine, which were trans¬ 
lated into Greek, as said above, by the Greeks of Alexander’s time 
from Iranian writings. I know of a well-known Parsi Hakim” of 
Surat, speaking with pride, that the Yunani system which he prac¬ 
tised was, in origin, his own, Iranian. 

Books on Astronomy. 

Similarly, some of the books got translated into Greek by Alex¬ 
ander were on Astronomy. The Arabs were in early times Star- 
worshippers to some extent. During their early occupation of Persia, 
they took up something in this branch of science from the Persians, 
and, in their march towards the West, they took up something from 
the Greeks, whose knowledge of Astronomy was influenced by what 
they learnt from Iranian books on Astronomy, translated into Greek 
at Alexander’s direction. 




THE PERSIAN RIVAMATS OF THE PARSIS AND THE 

OF THE HINDUS AND THE TALMUD 
OF THE HEBREWS. 

[A Summary). 

By Dr. Jivan.ii Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 


Introduction. 

The Persian Rivdyats of the Parsis are not known to many 
students of Persian outside the Parsi Community of India. They 
have not been regularly studied even by many scholars of Persian 
among the Parsis. The principal reason for this is that they 
have not been published. It is only now, that a compilation is 
being lithographed and published in two volumes, one of 568 and 
another of 450 pages. I beg to present for inspection their ad¬ 
vanced proofs. I have the pleasure of writing an introduction for 
these volumes which will shortly be out. The object of the paper 
is to draw the attention of Persian scholars, other than some few 
Parsi scholars who know it, to this interesting collections of Persian 
writings, written by the Dasturs or Head priests of the Parsis in 
Persia and India during a period of 300 years from the 16th to the 
18th centurv A.C. 


What is a Rivayat ? 

As to what the word rivayat is, Richardson and Steingass both 
take the word to be Arabic. Burhan-i Kata, the well-known Per¬ 
sian lexicon, does not give the word. I take the word to be Persian, 
coming from \jj ( ravd ), i.e. permissible, lawful The Parsis generally 
speak of customs as rava and na-ravd . i.e. what is lawful and unlawful 
from a religious point of view. It is the Persian rendering of the 
Pahlavi words shdyast and Id-shdyast. In this sense, I derive the word 
rava from Persian [rajtan), i.e. to go. It means “ what (lawfully or 

religiously) goes or passes as current.” So rivayat means, “ what is 
ordinarily going or current or what is customary.” Thus the Per¬ 
sian Rivdyats are writings which treat of religious and social be¬ 
liefs, precepts, customs, manners, traditions, etc., of the Parsis that 
are current. In this sense some of the Pahlavi writings also are 
known as Rivdyats. 
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The Persian Bivdyats. 

The Persian Bivdyats are mostly the compositions of Dasturs or 
Head priests who lived in Persia from the 15th to the 18th century. 
The Parsis of India had, as it were, lost touch with their co-religion¬ 
ists in Persia several years after their settlement in India. Casual 
travellers—such as those who have inscribed their names in the caves 
of Kennery at Borivli near Bombay—may have come to India from 
Persia or gone to Persia from India. But there was no regular 
correspondence like that which we see embodied in the Persian 
Bivdyats written in the 16th and the subsequent centuries upto 
about 100 years ago. The Parsis of India sent some special mes¬ 
sengers to the Dasturs of Persia to obtain the latters’ opinions on 
the subject of their religious practices. The questions from India 
and the replies from Persia formed the Persian Bivdyats. These 
Bivdyats contained, in addition to the above questions and replies, 
copies of certain treatises in Persian on legendary, social, historical 
and religious subjects. For example they contain the texts of 

writings like the following :— 

1. Tllma-i Islam. 

2. Mar-nameh. 

3. Sogand-nameh. 

4. Jamasp-nameh or Jamaspi or Ahkam-i Jamasp. 

5. Kisseh-i Sultan Mahamad Ghiznavi. 

6. The Dastan of Mazdak and Noshirvan. r . 

7. The Kisseh of a Prince of Iran and Omar Khetah. 

The Persian Bivdyats are to the Parsis, what the Smrtis are to 
the Hindus, the Talmud to the Hebrews and the SUP at ( ) to 

the Mahomedans. 

The Hindu Smrtis and the Persian Bivdyats. 

The Avesta is to the Parsis what the Vedas are to the Hindus. 
The word Avesta is variously derived by different scholars, but I 
am inclined to agree with Dr. Haug and say that Avesta is from a 
and vista (past participle of vid to know) and means “what is 
known ” or “ knowledge ” corresponding nearly with Veda, the name 

of the sacred scriptures of the Brahmanas. 1 

Now, as, broadly speaking, the Smrtis come next to the Vedas , the 


i 
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Rivdyats come next to the Avesta. Monier Williams says of the 
Smrtis , that they are “ what has been remembered and handed 
down by tradition. In its widest application, the term includes 
the Vedahgas, the Sutras, the Rummy ana, the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Purdnas, the Dharma-Sdstras, especially the works of Manu, Yajna- 
walkya and other inspired law-givers, and the Niti-Sdstras or 
ethics, but its ordinary application is to the Dharma-sdstras ; as 
Manu says, £ By Sruti is meant the Veda and by smnti the insti¬ 
tutes of law’.” Similarly, all the Pahlavi writings are in the widest 
application of the sense of the word, Rivdyats. We know that some 
Pahlavi writings, like those that are found accompanying the Pahlavi 
Dddislan-i Dim proper, are specially spoken of as Pahlavi Rivdyats. 
All the Pahlavi books which speak of old traditions, laws, usages, 
ritual, customs, etc., are Rivdyats. 

At present, there is before the Government, the question of 
codifying the Hindu Law, on which even the opinion of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is also asked, and in that 
codification the Smrtis have to be appealed to. The Parsis have 
codified their laws of Marriage and Inheritance about half a 
century ago. It was a long and arduous work for them. They had 
founded a special association for the purpose, which was known as 
the Zoroastrian Law Association. Their first move in the matter 
was in the year 1836. But that move and other moves in subse¬ 
quent years had failed. But the final move which began in 1853 
and ended in .1864 was successful and we have now our Parsi 
Marriage Act. In this movement, it was the Rivdyats that were 
looked into by the learned JDasturs, Mobads, and Behedins of 
Bombay, Surat, Naosari, Broach and other places. 

In Hindu cases before the courts, even now, it is the Smrtis that 
have often to be referred to. In Parsi cases other than those that 
can be decided by the codified Acts, even now, the Rivdyats have 
been referred to in courts now and then. Like the Smrtis, the 
Persian Rivdyats also are written partly in prose and partly in 


verse. 


The Hebrew Talmud and the Persian Rivdyats. 


As said above, to a certain extent, the Persian Rivdyats are to the 
Parsis what the Talmud is to the Hebrews. The Parsis have their 
A vesta books as their Scriptures or Written Laws, just as the He¬ 
brews have their Old Testament. The Parsis have their five Qatkds 
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as the original compositions of Zoroaster, Gdthao ya punch Spitamahe 
asaono Zcirathustrahe— Yasna VII), just as the Hebrews have their 
Pentateuch, i.e. the five books—the first five books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment —as the original composition of Moses. And just as among the 
Parsis, the seven chapters of the Yasna, known as Yasna Haptan- 
i./hditi, have been taken as belonging to the class of Gdthas , so the 
book of Joshua, which forms, after the Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers and Deuteronomv, the sixth book of the Old Testament. 

• / ' 

has been added to the Pentateuch and the whole forms the Hexa- 
teueh or the six books of Moses. 

Among the Parsis, later on, there came to be written comment¬ 
aries on the original writings in the Avesta language itself; for 
example, commentaries on the Ahunavar, the Ashem Vohu and the 
Yenghe Ha tarn {Yasna XJX-XXI). The commentaries are spoken 
of jels the Zend. Hence at times the whole of the scriptures are spoken 
of as the Zend Avesta. These commentaries, later on. in the times 
of the Sassanians came to be written in the then current language, 
the Pahlavi. These Pahlavi commentaries of the Parsis correspond 
to the Mishna of the Jews, which were the interpretations of the 
earlier writings. 

Among the Jews, after the Mishna, there came the Talmud which 
was chiefly based upon the Mishna. Just as the Mishna itself was 
an explanation, commentary and expansion of the original Penta¬ 
teuch or Hexateuch, so, again, the Talmud itself was an explanation, 
expansion and commentary of the Mishna. Now, the Persian Rivd- 
jfats of the Parsis also are like the Talmud of the Jews, the com¬ 
mentaries, explanations and expansions 
with here and there quotations from the Avesta itself. The follow¬ 
ing table shows at one glance, the corresponding literatures : 

Hebrew. 

1. Old Testament. 

2. The Pentateuch, or the first 
five books of the Old Testa- 

ent. 

(a) Genesis. 

(b) Exodus. 

(c) Leviticus. 

(d) Numbers. 

(e) Deuteronomy. 


of the Pahlavi writings 


Parsi. 

1. Avesta. 

2. The five Gathas 


(а) Ahunavad 

(б) Ushtavad. 

(c) Spentomad. 

(«Z) Vohu-khshathra. 
(e) Vahishtoisht. 
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Par si. 


Hebrew. 


3. Yasna Haptanghaiti, or addi- 3. Joshua, added to the Penta¬ 


gon a 1 Gat has. 


teuch forming the Hexateuch. 


4. The Pahlavi commentaries 4. Mishna. 

<■ 

and other writings, spoken of 

as the Pahlavi Rivayats. 

5. The Persian Rivayats. 5. The Talmud. 

Prof H. Polano, one of the translators of the Talmud, thus speaks 
of the nature of the Talmud : 

" The Talmud is a collection of early Biblical discussions with 
comments of generations of teachers who devoted their lives to the 
study of the Scriptures. It is an encyclopaedia of law, civil and 
penal, human and divine. It is more, however, than a mere book 
of laws. It records the thoughts and the events of a thousand 

years of the national life of the Jewish people; all their oral tradi¬ 
tions, carefully gathered and preserved with a love, devout in its 
trust and simplicity, accepted as a standard study, it became en¬ 
deared to the people, who, as they were forbidden to add to or dimi¬ 
nish from the law of Moses, would not suffer this work of their Rabbis 
to be tempered with in any manner. As it was originally compiled 
it has been transmitted to us. It is a literary wilderness. At the 
first view everj^thing, style, method and language, seems tangled 
and confused. The student, however, will soon observe two motives 
or currents in the work ; at times harmonious, at times diverse—one 
displaying the logical mind, which compares, investigates, developes 
and instructs; the other, imaginative and poetical. The first is 
called “ Halachah” (Rule), and finds a vast field in the Levitical 
and ceremonial laAVS; the other takes possession of the ethical and 
historical portions of Holy Writ. It is called “ Hacjadah ” or Legend, 
not so much in our present acceptance of the term, as in the widest 
sense of a saying without positive authority, an allegory, a parable, 
a tale. 

“The Talmud is divided into two parts, Mishna and Gemarah. 
They are the continued 'works of successive Rabbis, chiefs or prin¬ 
cipals of the colleges in which they devoted their lives to study. 
Most of the redacteurs of the Mishna 
fore the Gemarah was commenced. The time consumed in the com' 
pletion of the entire Talmud is stated to have been three hundred 
and eleven years. In its present form it consists of twelve folio 

8 
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lumes, containing the precepts of the Pentateuch with extended 
commentaries upon them ; amplified Biblical incidents; occurrences 
affecting the religious life of those who prepared its philosophical 
treatises; stories, traditions and pai’able. It was called the oral or 
unwritten law in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, which remained 
under all circumstances, the immutable code, the divinely given 

constitution, the written law. 

What is said above of the Talmud is true, to a great extent, of 
the Persian Rivdyats. What struck me especially when I read tin 
above account of the Talmud was the word “wilderness.'’ To a 
casual and superficial reader, the Persian Rivdyats also may appear 
like a “wilderness.” They are a wilderness in the sense, that they 
bewilder you in the matter of the varieties of their subjects. From 

a very exhaustive Index of a manuscript of Barzo Kamdin’s Rivdyat 
in the Mulla Feroze Library in Bombay, we find that, that Rivdyat 
treats of about 6S7 subjects. From this number—of course some of 
them can be grouped together—one may form an idea of the wilder¬ 
ness of the variety of subjects. 

If you want to form an idea of the corresponding minute points 
of treatment in the Talmud and the Persian Rivayals, I will refer 
to some questions treated in them. For example, the Talmud asks 
“ During what time in the evening is the reading of the Shemd 
begun? ” A corresponding subject treated in the Rivdyats is : i: At 
what time the Vendidad should be recited and up to what part the 


recital must be completed before the dawn?” The reply to the 
above question of the Talmud is : “ From the time when the priests 
go in to eat their leaven (Lv. 22, 7), until the end of the first watch 
of the night.” That was on the authority of It. Eliezer. But some 
sages said “ until midnight.” Gamaliel said, “ until thecoming of the 
dawn.” 1 Thus, the Doctors of Divinity, like the Doctors of Medi¬ 
cine, differed. You have something of the same kind here and 
there, in the Rivdyats. The Dasturs or Doctors of Divinity of 
Persia, who sent replies to the questions from India, at times, differed. 
You will read : Nariman Hnshang’s Rivdyat says this; Aspandyar’s 
Rivdyat says thus; and so on. As to the above subject of the Tal- 
mud , the Jewish Doctors and commentators have entered into long 
dissertations and discussions. When one of the Doctors spoke of the 

Questions of 


When 




* Hastings’, Dictionary of the Bible , art. “ Talmud 
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that kind remind me of a similar question among the Parsis, even 
now, as to When does the dawn set in ? and When does the 
Hushain gdh end and the Hdvan commence ? 

The term halakhah of the Hebrew Talmud is similar to our word 
Rivdyat. It also comes from a verb meaning ‘ to go ’. As Rev. W. 0. 
E. Oesterley says : (1) “ Under this term, the entire legal body of 
Jewish oral tradition is included, it comes from a verb meaning 1 to 
go ’ and expresses the way of c going ’ or ! acting,’ i.e. custom, usage, 
which ultimately issues in law. Originally, it was used in the plural 
form halalchoth, which had reference to the multifarious civil and 
ritual laws, customs, decrees, etc., as handed down by tradition, 
which were not, however, of Scriptural authority. Sometimes the 
word halakhah is used for ‘ tradition 1 which is binding, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Din, ‘'.argument ’ (lit. ' judgment’), which is not neces¬ 
sarily binding.” 1 

If you will look into the contents of one of the large classified 
Rivayats , you will find the same thing. You will find a number of 
subjects which you would class under the head of Rivdyat proper, 
i.e. the writings which treat of religious beliefs, manners, customs, 
ritual, etc., all which form, as it were, the Iranian halakhah (rules). 
Then you will find a number of subjects which you can class under 
the head of legends •'•'not so much” as said by Prof. Polano “in 
our present acceptance of the term, as in the wide sense of a saying 
without positive authority, an allegory, a parable, a tale.” Most of 
what is narrated under the headings of kissehs, i.e. stories, falls under 
this second class. 

Again, the duration of time during which the Talmud was written 
and that during which the Persian Rivayats were written is well- 
nigh the same. t! The time consumed in completion of the entire 
Talmud ” says Prof. Polano, “is stated to have been 311 years.’’ 
The time during which the Persian Rivayats were written, comes to 
about 395 years, the first Rivdyat, that of Nariman Hoshang being 
dated 1475 A.C., the last Ithoter Rivdyat being dated 1142 A.Y 


(1773 A.C.). 


The Language of the Rivayats, 


The language of the Rivayats is the Persian language spoken 
about three to four hundred years ago by the Zoroastrians of Per¬ 
sia. When I speak of the language of the Zoroastrians of Persia, I 
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mean the language spoken generally in Persia by all Mahomedans 
there but with a tinge of special Zoroastrian religious phraseology 
all round. 

It is a fact, that when a certain community or a group of people 
living in the midst of a larger community or groups of people 
in a particular country or a tract of a country, speak the language 
of that country, in spite of their speaking the common language of 
the country, they have in their language certain specialities or pecu¬ 
liarities which make their language differ a little from the language 
of their countrj’. For example, the Parsis speak Gujarati, the 
language of Gujarat; but their Gujarati has peculiarities of its own. 

The Persian Rivdyals throw 7 some light on some forms of their 
speech. I did not understand up to last year, why in order to ex¬ 
press “ to take oaths ” the Persians used the phrase. (sao- 

gand khurdan ) and the Parsis say ^tjt^ wptt ( sogand Ichava), i.o. to 
eat the oath. Marathi Hindus also generally speak of it as ■si/cro 
sjrf to take the oath. Some Hindus do use the words Tfraf^ *$trt but 
that is more after the influence of the Persian language during the 
times of the Moguls. Mow, it is the Saogand-ndmeh in the 'Rivdyals, 
w hich explains why the Parsis speak of eating the oath. It was a 
custom of the ancient Iranians to take an oath, after a religious 

7 O 

ritual, in which at the end they had to eat solemnly a piece of bread 
(nan). 

Classification of the Rivdyals. 

The Rivdyals may be divided into two classes— ’ 


I. The Individual Rivdyats. This class includes those that bear 
the names of the individual messengers who went to Persia and 
brought replies to the questions of the Indian Parsis. These Rivd¬ 
yats are the works of the Dasturs of Persia. 

II. Compiled Rivdyats. These are the works of the Dasturs of 
India. They are of two kinds (1) Compiled Rivdyats and (2) Classi¬ 
fied- Rivdyats. 

(1) The Dasturs of India have collected in one volume some of 

the Individual Rivdyats of the first class. These are compilations. 

Three compilations of that kind are known. They are those of 

(1) Bahman Punjidh, (2) Hormazdydr Framroz, and (3) Barzo Kdmdin. 

♦ 

(2) In the Classified Rivdyats, the Indian Dasturs have tried to 
arrange under the headings of different subjects the replies from 
Persia brought by different messengers and embodied into Indivi - 



Rivayats , Smrtis and the Talmud . 
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These classified Rivayats also include some of the 
religious tieatises brought from Persia by the individual messengers. 

In some cases, they also contain the original compositions of the 
compilers or classifiers. 


The Importance of the Rivayats as sources of materials for history . 
We saw above, that the Rivayats treat of various matters. They 




contain, at times, opinions or views of individual Dasturs, which 

arc not on all fours with what is said in the Avestci books. Some 

views may, from our point of view be pure errors. But as Milton 

says: " All opinions, all errors known, read and collected, are of 

much service and assistance towards the speedy attainment of 
what is Truth ” 

A good history of the Parsis in India still remains to be written. 
The Persian Rivayats will supply a number of materials for that 
history. They refer here and there to some events in Persia. For 
example, there is a story about Firdousi which refers to the case of 
the jealousy of other poets towards him in the king’s court. 

The story of Firdousi and the jealous poets corroborated. 

We learn from the life of the great “ Homer of the East ”, that his 
success in writing poetry and his consequent welcome at the court 
of Mahamad of Ghazni had drawn the jealous eye of some other 
persons of the court. His enemies tried to direct the wrath of the 
king towards hum by saying that Firdousi praised too much the 
ancient Iranian kings, and that he was not an orthodox Mahomedan 
in his belief. 

Now the Rivayats give a story from which it appears that the 
other poets of the court of the king had a great hand in drawing 
the anger of the king upon Firdousi. The story is spoken of as the 
Kisseh-i Sultan Mahamad. It says that when Sultan Mahamad came 
to the throne, the condition of the Parsis in Persia was not good. 
In his reign, when Firdousi wrote his Shahnameh, the king got it read 
and was much pleased with the poet’s work. This roused the jeal¬ 
ousy of other poets of the court. They said that Firdousi was 
praising the Fire-worshippers who were not a good religious sect of 
people. To spite Firdousi they misrepresented the Zoroastrians 
whom he had praised. Their misrepresentation succeeded and the 
kinp- sent for the Parsis and asked them to become Mahomedans, 
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and said, that if they refused they would he massacred. Thereupon, 
their leader said, that they may he killed by the king if he liked, hut 
they would never turn Mahomedans. They liked their own religion 
brought by Zoroaster who had proved the truth of his religion by 
miracles. The king i then demanded that if their Zoroastrian religion 
was true, they might prove it by some miracles. The story proceeds 
further that they showed some miracles to the king ancl won him 
over and he allowed them to follow their religion. This story, how¬ 
ever exaggerated, t lirows some side light on the life of Firdousi in the 
court of Mahamad of Ghazni. 




The numerous various subjects treated in the classified Rivdyal 
of Dardb Iiormazdydr can be classified under the following broad 
heads:— 


I. Iranian Alphabets. The oldest Avesla prayer formulas of 
Yathd and Ashem. An account of the 21 Ncisks or books which con¬ 
tain all the ancient Iranian Literature. 

II. The investiture of a child with the sacred shirt and thread 
(Sudreh and Kusti). 

III. Patet, the Prayer of Repentance. 

IV. Truthfulness. 

V. Fires and Fire-temples. 

VI. Death. The dead body. The place of its exposure. The 
funeral ceremonies relating to the disposal of the body and those 
relating to the soul. 

VII. Marriage. 

VIII. Women in menses and accouchement. 

IX. Things and actions lawful and unlawful. 

X. Miscellaneous subjects. 

XI. Padiyab (purification) and Nirang or Go-mez (cow’s urine). 
XI.I Various Nirangs or incantations. 

XIII. Various Afnngdns and Afnns or Blessing-prayers. 

XIV. Priests, their qualifications and disqualifications. 

XV. Some liturgical sermons. 

XVI. The genealogy of Zoroaster. 

XVII. The other world. 

XVIII. The Ahriman or the evil person. 

XIX. Treatises on different subjects. 
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FRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY: ITS IMPORTANCE 

AND NECESSITY. 

By Rao Bahadur L. K. Aka nth a Krishna Iyer. B.A., L.T., 

F.R.A.I. 

Iu the commonly accepted sense, Anthropology—the Science of 
Man-—deals more particularly :: with the origin and place of man 
in evolution, his development as an individual and as a race; the 
physical and mental changes he has undergone in his struggle for 


existence, and finally his social organisation and religion.” 1 2 In fact 
it is leading to most important results and is throwing fresh light 
upon all the sciences relating to man. Naturalists, physicians, 
travellers, archaeologists, linguists, are all contributing for the ad¬ 
vancement of the science. “ A peculiarity of the study of Anthro¬ 
pology,” says Dr. A. C. Haddon,is the lack of demarcations. This 
lack of definiteness adds a charm to the subject, and is fertile in 
the production of new ideas, for it is in the fringe of a science that 

•A 

originality has its scope.” 1 It is only b}' a synthesis of the va¬ 
rious studies which are grouped together under the term Anthro¬ 
pology, that one can hope to gain a clear conception of what 
man is, and what he has done. The aim of Anthropology is to 
teach us the history of mankind in its various aspects mentioned 
above. 

Very little is understood about this subject in India now. prob¬ 
ably because it has not been, till very recently, included in 
the courses of studies in any of the Indian Universities. Further 
doubts have long been entertained by scientists themselves, as to 


whether Anthronologv is after all a science. Owing to the large 

4 . O ty w 

and steadily increasing amount of materials in this new field of 
research, its existence as a separate branch of natural science is 
more than justified. In fact, so wide is the range of the subject, 
that it has been found necessarv to divide it into various sections. 


1 James. An Introduction to Anthropology, p. 1. 

2 A. C. Haddon. Presidential Address, Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland 1903. 
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In England the term Anthropology is used to cover all the pheno¬ 
mena which deal with the earlier stages of the history of mankind, 
ft is divided into several departments. 

The following classification proposed by the Board of Studies 
in Anthropology of the University of London may serve as a 

g of Anthropology, and it is given 


guide for the study and ter 
here:— 


A. Physical Anthropology (Anthropography, Anthropology of 
some writers) 

• * 

(а) Zoological (somatology, including craniology, etc.) : Man’s 
place in nature as evidenced by the study of comparative anatomy 
and physiology, move especially of the Anthropoidea. 

(б) Paleontological : The antiquity of man as evidenced by fossil 
and semi-fossilised remains, including the geological evidence. 

(c) Physiological and psychological : The comparative study of 
the bodily functions and mental processes. 

(d) Ethnological : The comparative study of the physical char¬ 


acters which distinguish the various sub-races of man. 



Classifica¬ 


tion of the human race in accordance with the physical and psychical 
characters. Geographical distributions of the varieties of mankind. 
The influence of environment on physique. 

B. Cultural Anthropology (Ethnology of some writers) 

(а) Archaeological : The antiquity of man as revealed by the 
earliest remains of his handiwork. The pre-historic periods; their 
characteristics, sequence, and duration. The survival of early con¬ 
ditions of culture in later times. (Folk-lore.) 

(б) Technological : The comparative study of arts and industries, 
their origin, development, and geographical distribution. 

(c) Sociological : The comparative study of social phenomena 
and organisation. Birth, education, marriage and death customs 
and systems. Social and religious associations. Government and 
Laws. Moral ideas and codes. Magical and religious ideas and 
practices. 

(i d ) Linguistic : The comparative stud}'- of language. 

(e) Ethnological : The comparative study and classification of 
peoples based upon cultural conditions and characteristics. The 
influence of environment upon culture. 1 




« -- 


1 A. C. Haddon. History of Anthropology , pp. 4-5. 
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Anthropological Work in India. 


Mv friend Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rai, an enthusiastic 

i 7 

student of Anthropology, in his presidential address delivered at 

the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science Congress held in 

Calcutta last year, gave a very interesting and exhaustive account 

of the Anthropological work done in India. It is not necessary 

for me to reiterate it now; but it must be confessed that the credit 

of the work is mainly due to the European experts to whom our 

thanks are due. No doubt a few eminent Indians have had their 

share of occasional contributions of ethnological interest. The 

% 

ethnological work done in the country till now may be said to 
consist of Magazine articles in the journals of the Learned Societies, 
such as the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay and other periodicals; Government reports and the 
volumes on Castes and Tribes of the various provinces which are the 
publications of the Ethnographic Survey inaugurated by the late 
Sir Herbert Risle 3 r , as also the individual monographs on Castes and 
Tribes. The part played by the Indians in this connection has 
been and is even now anything but satisfactory; the reason being 
that it is partly due to the lack of training, and partly due to the 
want of opportunities, which the officers of Government, missionaries 
and others are afforded. 


Encouragement of the study of the subject for administrative purposes 


The Government of India was fully alive to the lack of training 
of its officers in the knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
people amidst whom they have to discharge their duties. With this 
object in view they made the following proposals : 

“ In the discussion of the Conference held at Simla in July, 1911, regard¬ 
ing the relation of the museums to the educational systems of India, it 
was said that one of the most urgent needs in India was <- an Ethno¬ 
graphic Museum under scientific management designed to illustrate Indian 
civilization in varied phases, as otherwise students in future, would be 
compelled to visit museums of Paris, Berlin, Munich and other places in 
order to study subjects which obviously could be studied best on Indian 
soil.” The Government of India were inclined to favour the formation 
of a Museum of Indian Art and Ethnography at Delhi. Their accepted 
policy was to develop local museums with special regard to local interests, 
and to concentrate on matters of general interest in the Imperial Museum. 
This proposal would give a stimulus to the popular studies of the subject, 
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bu; only specialists are expected to collect specimens, and to so arrange 
them in the museums as to represent the various grades of the culture ot 
man in India.” 1 2 3 

“ In a letter of the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute, dated 
18 April, 1913, to the Secretary of State for India, expressing their views 
on the subject of the Oriental Research Institute which the Government of 
India proposed to found, the Council emphasized on the importance of the 
study of Social Anthropology in that Institute from an administrative or 
political point of view, and its bearings on the difficult and peculiar prob¬ 
lems which confront the Government of India at every turn. It u almost 
important that the officials and others intending to spend their lives in tli 
East or in parts of the Empire inhabited by non-European races should 
have a knowledge of the social characteristics, so that they should bo ac¬ 
quainted with their speech and the Colonial Office shares this view.”*' 

Again, “ in the course of the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Edinburgh one of the sessions of the Anthropological Section was devoted to 
the discussion of the ways and means by which the Science of Anthropology 
might be made of greater practical utility in the administration of the 
Empire, particularly in relation to the government of the subject and back¬ 
ward races.” The question was raised by a communication from Sir Richard 
Temple, who recalled the fact, that in the course of his address as president 
of the Section at the Birmingham meeting in 1913, and in a discussion 
which had been held later in the same meeting, ho brought this question 
before the Association and recapitulated the stops which had boon taken 
afterwards by the Association and other bodies to bring this matter to the 
notice of the Government of that time and the public. This movement 
which gained considerable support, was, for the time being given up by the 
outbreak of war. Once more. Sir Richard Temple, in the present appeal, 
urged the necessity of official recognition of Anthropology as an essential 
pait of the training of those members of the public service whose duties in 
remote parts of Empire will bring them into contact with an alien or primi¬ 
tive culture. lor this purpose he emphasised the importance and the re¬ 
quirement of an institution of an Imperial School of Anthropology the func¬ 
tion of which should be both the training of the official; and the collection 
and classification of the data gathered in the field by such trained officials 
and others, to form at once the subject-matter of the instruction given by 
the school as the basis of further research A 

Thus, in the opinion of the British Association and in that of 
British statesmen, the training of the official is a question of vital 


importance upon which there is no 


Perence of opinion. It 


1 Indian Educational Policy , pp. 27-28. 

2 Sir Herbert Risley. Presidential Address, Journal of the Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland , Vol. XLL 

3 Nature, Nov. 1921, Vol. 108. 
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is significant that many of those who have insisted on the importance 
of such a training and given the proposal their strongest support, 
have themselves been successful administrators. They point out 
*’ fhat not only are sympathy and understanding essential in dealing 
with a primitive or alien population, but also that in acquiring such 
sympathy and knowledge by a long and sometimes painful experi¬ 
ence, an official must be guilty of many mistakes which a little 
training in anthropological method and outlook might have averted.” 
It must be remembered that the training advocated is intended, 
not to turn out specialists in anthropological research, but to give 
the future official such a knowledge of primitive beliefs, institutions 
and modes of thought as will enable him to acquire in a reasonablj 7 
short space of time a sympathetic knowledge of the people with 
whom he has to deal, as well as make it possible for him to appre¬ 
ciate the bearing of the psychological and sociological factors which 
go to make up their culture as a whole. 

Happily the recognition of the bearing of these facts upon the 
preliminary training of the official is increasing. Candidates for the 
Sudan and African service are trained in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. This training requirement should 
be extended and the institutions of additional training centres 
should receive every encouragement. The necessity for a Central 
Bureau for the proper carrying out of the Anthropological worl 


.V is 


also recommended for the co-ordination and preparation of materials 
for such a study. The teaching centre would concern itself with 


organisation and instruction, while the Bureau would be responsible 
for the collection and collation of the data for publication. The 
preparation of bibliographies of the materials already available 
should be an essential condition of the Bureau. Such were the pro¬ 
posals made by the specialists in England in the last British Asso¬ 
ciation. If we examine the state of affairs in India, the position is 
far more deplorable. More -than half the troubles in the country 
has arisen from a lack of proper understanding and sympathy be. 
tween the administrative officers and the people. In the opinion of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and others at the Edinburgh meeting, it is the 
!i lack of the Anthropological point of view in dealing with our own 
and other peoples, which lies at the base of much of the troubles all 
oyer the world,” to which India is no exception. What has been 
decided for the administrative officers to be sent out from England. 

O T 
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should be made equally applicable for all similar Indian officials as 


well. 1 


Remedial measures. 



Unfortunately, the sciences of Anthropology, Ethnology, Sociolo¬ 
gy, and the allied subjects, as has been already said, are very little 
understood by our young and grown up men of Western culture, in 
India, mainly because of the absence of the introduction of them 
in the courses of studies of the Indian Universities. Of late, the 
Universities of Mysore, Patna, and Calcutta have taken the matter 

i j * J 

in hand, and have introduced the subject into the Post-graduate 
courses, and only in the last is a fair foundation laid. It is hoped 
that by the strenuous exertions of the young and 
lecturers, backed up by the Honourable the President of the Post¬ 
graduate Studies and Vice-Chancellor of the University, there will 
be at no distant date, in the Calcutta University a real school of An¬ 
thropology and the allied subjects, which, with the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, will afford many 
students in the pursuit of the studies of these subjects. It is also 
high time for other Indian Universities to follow the example of the 
Calcutta University in the pursuit of the same studies. There is 
yet another function of the University which is of equal, if not of 
greater, importance. It is the diffusion of !t Anthropological know¬ 
ledge, and the inculcation of an Anthropological point of view ” 
among the general public. In the present state of things it can be 
done only by a course of University extension lectures in the various 
parts of the province both in English and in vernacular. “ It is 
often believed, that Anthropology deeds exclusively with backward 
races, and with the physical characters of the civilised. It must be 

remembered that the culture and the underlying psychological basis 

0 

of that culture among civilised races and peoples are within its 



to 


scope. 

A real School of Anthropology with a Museum and a Bureau as 
above referred to require a large outlay of expenditure. The sugges¬ 
tions of the British Association to appeal to the Government for 
financial aid, must be adopted also here by applying to the local 
governments for a similar aid. It is not unlikely that some Zemin¬ 
dar or merchant prince may endow the University with necessary 
funds for the purpose. 


1 Nature, Nov. 1921, Vol. 108. 
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Thus far have we discussed the importance of, and the necessity 
lor the study of Anthropology from an administrative point of 
view, in other words of applied Anthropology. We have now to 
discuss the scientific aspect of it, namely, the materials already 
available and the urgent necessity for further collection of them. 


The materials already available are abundant and they are being 
systematically utilised ; but it must be remembered, that India is 
a vast continent with a veritable museum of races and peoples with 
various degrees of intermingling, and there is yet ample scope for 
special investigations into the manners and customs of the various 

primitive communities that are 


aboriginal fragments and other 


under the present civilizing influences, owing to their frequent con¬ 
tact with the members of the civilised communities of the plains. 


Necessity for cm early collection of materials. 

The materials necessary for the study of these sciences are 
fast disappearing “ The Geologist can examine the structure of the 
rocks at his leisure and collect and classify his fossils ; and if the 
records show a weak place he can go over again at any time, and 
can study the same phenomena at different localities. Relics of 
human culture, whether they be the rude workmanship of palae¬ 
olithic man or the highly elaborate work of Greek or Roman 
which have been under the surface of the earth varying from two to 
twenty thousand years, are not likely to suffer any material change 
if they are left undisturbed for another century or two. Again in 
the sciences dealing with inorganic matter and with living creatures 
other than man, the phenomena which form the subject-matter are 
stable. The decision of a chemist, whether he will use the present 
moment to attempt the synthesis of a substance is not influenced by 
the probability much less the certainty, that in a few years the 
materials for the synthesis will wholly have disappeared. The evi¬ 
dence now present will be equally available a hundred or thousand 
years hence.” This factor of urgency is one from which the Anthro¬ 
pologist can never escape. The fossils of the Anthropologists, if we 
may use the term, are living organisms and they are fast disappear¬ 
ing or becoming so changed by contact or crossing with the higher 
forms of humanity, that their value as fossils tends to be lost. Some 
physical characteristics doubtless show a wonderful persistence', and 
this mainly gives the great and permanent value to the study of 
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physical Anthropology ; but social organisms and mental attributes 
suffer very quickly from foreign contact, and it will be found diffi¬ 
cult for investigators to trace them properly. Thus the materials 
of the Anthropologist are not stationary, but are undergoing constant 
changes. In many parts of the world, the customs of the primitive 
tribes are undergoing rapid and destructive changes. Many of the 
religious ceremonies have already disappeared and are disappear- 

t. J 

ing. The same phenomena are seen in all parts of India as well. The 
necessity for collecting materials, before they are destroyed by t hose 
and other agencies, is great and urgent. “ The pressing necessity of 
nstituting careful anthropological researches among the uncultured 
peoples is every day, becoming more evident. By contact with the 
missionary, the merchant, and the miner, these peoples are rapidly 
losing their primitive conditions, and our opportunities of observa¬ 
tion are consequently becoming more and more diminished.” While 
rejoicing at the progress of civilization, the Anthropologist feels 
that the dark places of the earth are precisely those places most 
likely to throw light upon many problems of the pre-historic past. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Ethnological en¬ 
quiry has two main varieties which may be called the “ survey 
work” and !! intensive work” respectively. In India, the former 
has been in a way completed by the Ethnographic survey by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. There are still Native States, and parts of 
British India where it remains to be taken up. What is urgently 
required is to have an intensive study of some of the primitive 
tribes such as the Ivhonds, Savaras, Bhils, Juangs, and have special 
volumes like those published on theTodas by Dr. Rivers, the Veddas 
by Dr. Seligman as also those on the Mongoloid tribes by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Assam. 

In India, a country with various creeds and ruled by an alien 
race, the important branch of the subject is what is known as 
Social Anthropology. In the present state of the science there 
must be a large number of trained students to take stock of the 
available materials and have them verified. A further collection 
of materials made after a careful enquiry is not an easy task; but 
it is not without an adequate value, and it will form the basis of 
systematic work. If we have at present neither the knowledge 
nor the leisure to examine and describe, we can at least preserve 
from destruction the materials for our successors to work upon. 
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Photographs, models, anatomical specimens, skeletons or parts of 
the skeletons, specimens illustrating the manners and customs of 
many of the so-called aboriginal races now rapidly undergoing exter¬ 
mination or degeneration, will be of inestimable value. Drawings, 
measurements and descriptions are also useful though in a far less 
degree. Such collections must be made on a larger scale owing to 
the difficulties in the classification of man. It is only by large 
numbers that possible errors can be avoided. These must be 
located in museums. More valuable than collectors, investigators 
are necessary. In most branches of scientific enquiry, later investi¬ 
gations owing to more improved study, and improved methods are 
apt to overshadow the earlier investigations, which cannot be 
ignored. Students continually refer to them. Qualified investi¬ 
gators should set to work without delay. Every year’s delay means 
that the work is so much lost. They have to bear in mind that 

they have the satisfaction of feeling that students of mankind will 

% 

have to consult the publication, and then have the tremendous 
responsibility, that their writings will have to be accepted as correct, 
as there will be in future no means of checking it. 

There is only one society in India, namely, the Bombay Anthro¬ 
pological Society which has been doing excellent work in the collec¬ 
tion of the Anthropological materials or data, and its journals 
show many an attempt “to systematise and to theorise.” Other¬ 
wise many valuable materials for Cultural Anthropology, may be 
lost. Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay have also been doing 
excellent work in this direction. “ A hasty and careless removal 
of good old beliefs, with a view to replace them by unsuitable 
brand new movements or ideas gives a shock to the foundation of 
faith, and brings the followers between two stools to the ground,” 

In this connection it may not be out of place to note that Prof. 
W. Ridgeway in his first Presidential Address to the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on the subject of 
the “ Relation of Anthropology to Classical Studies ” suggests a simi¬ 
lar course of studies in India also. Scholars in the West have devo¬ 
ted their attention in various ways to the subject from the point 
of view of the Western classics. As instances of the kind, there 
are excellent books, like the Anthropology and the Classics edited 
by Dr. R. R. Marret; the Anthropology of the Greeks by Mr. E. E. 
Sykes; and the Anthropological History of Europe, by Dr. John 

9 
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Beddoe, dealing with the Aryan question and the question of the 
variation of types. Some Indian scholars can well handle the sub¬ 
ject from the point of view of the Eastern classics. The Anthro¬ 
pology of the Vedas and of the Purdnas will be a very valuable 

addition to our anthropological knowledge. 

Investigations in several departments of Anthropology multiply. 

and students necessarily become more or less specialists limiting 
their interest to small portions of the whole field of the science to 
which they have to devote themselves. In this way the general 
study of the subject can be promoted. All cultural phenomena, be 

they myths, beliefs, institutions, tools, dwellings or weapons must 


have originated in some definite area, and have spread over a long 
distance. Further every cultural phenomenon is an integral part of 
the whole culture. Tt cannot be separated. Its existence at any 
given part of the earth’s surface is evidence of the diffusion, though 
to a small extent. Each community bears the mark of a series of 
cultural deposits, and the problem therefore is, to investigate these 
deposits and cultural groups, to determine their succession, and the 
direction from which they have come. Thus only can the scientific 
knowledge of mankind make any real progress. To do this we must 
confine ourselves to a strictly objective consideration of facts. Fur¬ 
ther it is necessary for the student of Ethnology to possess a wide 
practical knowledge of the human mind, and a comprehension of 
human nature in all its most delicate emotions. These qualifica- 
tions are mostly inborn and cannot be easily acquired. They are 
inborn, and must be developed by an abstraction from the bonds of 
the whole mental world and a grip of the numerous possibilities, 


the consideration of which will prevent one-sided conclusions. 

From what has been said above, it may be seen that the work 
hitherto done in Indian Anthropology and Ethnology has been 
mainly for administrative purposes. But nothing worthy of the 
name has been done to ascertain the types persisting in a country 
to which no other country in the world can be compared as possess¬ 
ing so many varieties. The whole matter of physical Anthropology 
as it relates to Anthropolog^y, has been, as Prof. Dorsay has said, 
greatly abused “ —chiefly because investigators failing to define their 
problems, have naturally come to no conclusions.” The need for 
a systematic survey is pressing, and should be done by experts, 


but more valuable than the determination of types would be the 
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application of Anthropometry to the rate of growth of children, 
and especially to the effects of environment and cross-breeding. 

Scientific work of the above nature can be best done by Univer¬ 
sities, which would give the subject its proper place in the course of 
studies. 

The mere teaching of a subject is but a routine work of a Uni¬ 
versity. No real school can be established unless research work in 
that subject is encouraged, and this encouragement must be regarded 
as an essential characteristic of a University. The sciences of An¬ 
thropology and Ethnology with their many approaches and aspects, 
will afford abundant opportunities for students of diverse aptitudes 
for original research, for which there is ample scope in every part of 
India. The Universities of Calcutta, Mysore and Patna have already 
taken the matter in hand, and introduced the subject of Anthropo¬ 
logy and Ethnology into the Post-graduate courses. It is hoped that 
at no distant date the other Indian Universities also will follow them, 
and give such adequate encouragement as the subject deserves, and 
so stimulate the study of this important subject. 



THE HOME OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS AND THE IP, 

POLICY OF RACIAL FUSION. 

By Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

Fabulous as is the geographical account of the world given in 
Brahmanic and Jaina literary works, it seems to contain some re¬ 
liable facts, though too difficult to recognise at a mere glance. The 
hard and dry facts traditionally handed down from generation to 
generation seem to have received frequent poetical embellishments, 
so much so that a fairy land was substituted for real land. Round 
the real Jambudvlpa and its lavanoda, salt water, there arose in the 
imagination of poets six or more concentric lands surrounded by 
six or more imaginary oceans of various liquids. Regarding the 
situation and designation of these imaginary lands and oceans, 
both the Brahmanic and the Jaina accounts are almost identical. 

ft 

The Visnupurdna (II. 2) names them as follows :— 

'■ The Jambu with an ocean of salt water, the Plaksa with syrup, 
the Salmala with wine, the Kusa with clarified butter, the Kraunca 
with whey, the Saka with milk, and the Puskara with sweet water.” 

The Talvarlha-rnjavdriilca (II. 7) mentions some more, giving other 
names and changing the order also :— 

“ The Jambu with the ocean of salt water, the Dhataklkhanda 
with black water, the Puskara with sweet water, the Varunivara 

* ' t J • 

with liquor, the Kslravara with milk, the Ghrtavara with clarified 
butter, the Iksuvara with syrup, the Nandisvara with Nandisvara 
water, and the like.” 

Coming to the Bliaratavarsa and its divisions, both the Brah¬ 
manic and the Jaina accounts seem to be reliable. Both the Visnu- 
• • • 

purana and the Tatvdrtha-rdjavartika (II. 10) divide the Bharata 
continent into: (1) Bharata, (2) Haimavata, (3) Hari, (4) Videha, (5) 
Ramyaka, (6) Hairanyavata, and (7) Airavata. The Tatvdrtlia- 
rajavartilca (II. 10, 1-9) defines them, giving their respective bound¬ 
aries as follows:— 

The Bharata land is so called on account of king Bharata who 
ruled over it for the first time, and is situated in the midst of the 
Himalayas (in the north) and the three oceans (in the east, south 
and west). The Haimavata land is not far from the Himalayas and 
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is situated between the lower range of the Himalayas in the south 
and the higher range of the Himalayas in the north and between 
the eastern and western oceans.” 

Evidently Bharata-land is India proper from hit. 8 U to 32 north, 
the Haimavata is a long strip of land comprising central part of 
China. Tibet Turkistan and Asia Minor enclosed between the lati- 

' 3 

tudes 32°-40° north. Then the Vdrtikas, 9, 10. go on defining the 

Harivarsa as follows :— 

* 

“ The Harivarsa is so called because of the white colour of the in- 
habitants resembling the colour of hari, a lion. It is situated be¬ 
tween the Nisadha land in the north and the higher range of the 
Himalayas in the south and in the midst of the oceans in the east 

•y 

and the west.” 

It needs no saying that it is a strip of land comprising the north 
of China, the lower portion of Eussia, both Asiatic and European 
and of Europe adjacent to the Caspian, the Black and the 'Mediter¬ 
ranean seas and comprised within the north latitudes 40 and 43°. 

“ The Videha is so called because of the people making no attempt 
at getting rid of their body (birth) or at embellishing their body 
with religions rites for emancipation ; and it is situated between, the 
Nisadha land in the south and the Blue (Nilavat) Mountains in the 
north and between the eastern and western oceans. It is divided 
into four parts : the Eastern Videha. the Western Videha, the Uttara 
Kurus and Deva Kurus. Some sav that the Eastern Videha is situ- 

i * 

ated to the east of Meru (axis of the earth) the Western Videha to 

its west); and the northern and the southern parts (of the centre) 

of this land are called Uttara Kurus and Deva Kurus respectively. 

But this is wrong. The strip of land situated between the Nila and 

the Nisadha countries and between the Meru in the north and the sea 

« 

in the south is the Eastern Videha ; the Western Videha is situated to 
the west of Nisadha, to the east of (another) Nila,, to the north of 
the sea and to the south of Meru. The Uttara Kuru is situated to 
the west of the Gandhamadana Mountain, to the east of the Malay- 
a vat, to the north of the Nila, and to the south of Meru ; and the 
Deva Kuru is situated in the midst of the Saumanasa Mountain in 
the north, the Vidyutprabha in the west, Nisadha in the south and 
Meru in the north.” 

Evidently Videha comprising Nisadha and the Kurus seems to be 

I 

a name given to the strip of land running from the sea of Japan in 
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the east as far as the Bay of Bisca 3 r the west and across Rouma- 
nia between latitudes 43°-46° ; for Ramyaka Varsa, the land com¬ 
prising Roumania is the next division which is defined 'II. 10 14- 

' <? 

15) as follows :— 

“* The Ramyaka is so called because of the charming scenery of 
the land and is situated between the Nila mountain in the south 
and gold-yielding mountain or land (Hairanva) in the north and 
between the eastern and western oceans/’ 


a ly tin s is a strip of land running from the Pacific Ocean in 
the east, across north Roumania to the Bay of Biscay in the Avest. 


between latitude 46°-51°. 

i: The Hairanyavata land is so called because of its not being- 
very far from the Hairanyavat or Rukml Mountain and is situated 


in the midst of Rukml in the south, Sikharl 
ern and Avestern oceans/’ 


in the north, the east 


•L 

0 


£ ’ Airavata is so called on account of a king of that name having 
once ruled over that country; and is situated in the midst of the 

r 

Sikharl Mountain in the south and the three oceans, eastern, west- 
ern and the northern.” 

Clearly Airavata land is the Arctic Region and below that mus 
necessarily be the Hairanyavata land. 

» ' • L 

It must be noted that Bhattakalanka, the celebrated Jaina 
poet and philosopher, who lived in the 8th century A.D. is the au¬ 
thor of the Rajavartika , a brief commentary in svtrci style on the 
Tatodrthisulra of Umasvati. Coming from such a learned scho¬ 
lar, necessarily acquainted Avith such older works as the Jambu- 

prajnapti and other treatises on the geography of the Avorld then 

• • 

known, the Vdriikas cannot be regarded as poetic imaginations. 
I presume therefore that the Jambudvlpa with its seven divisions, 


the Bharata, the Haimavata, Hari, Videha, Ramyaka, Hairanya¬ 
vata, and Airavata comprised the whole of the continent of Asia, of 
Europe and of the northern part of Africa. Of the seven parts, 
the last live parts comprise Russia, both Asiatic and European with 
its inhabitants of hari or Avhite colour and devoted to bhoga, enjoy 
meat with no idea of what is termed spiritual. These two features, 
physical and mental of the inhabitants, coupled with the clearly 
defined boundaries of these five climes leave no doubt that they 
are comprised within the area of latitude 40°-90° north and longitude 
5 to 175 east. The author clearly states that each of the seven 
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dimes is bounded by oceans both in the east and the west and that 
the Bharata Varsa and the Airavata Varan are bounded by oceans, 
the former in the south and the latter in the north, the other five 
climes being situated within these two climes. Apart from these 
decisive features there are also other physical characteristics of 
these climes mentioned in the commentary. They are rivers, lakes, 
and mountains. But their names are so sanskritised that it is 
hardly possible to identify them with the local names now current. 
There are also other incredible tales told of (lie northern people, 
not stranger perhaps than what an uneducated or naif educated 
American now thinks of India and its people. Hence it does not 
seem proper to accuse the ancients of credulity, exaggeration and 


want of accuracy in their description of what they traditional! 1 /, 
but never with personal observation, learnt. It must, 011 the other 
hand, be admitted to their credit that notwithstanding the utter 
lack of facilities for communication with cadi other among the 
civilised peoples then flourishing, they kept intact in their memory 
the guiding features of the several countries then known to, or 
heard of by them. Also it cannot be denied that till the I full 
century A.D. the only countries that were known to the educated 
and the commercial people were Asia, Europe and the north of 
Africa. It is also probable that a part of Central America was also 
known, for the Mexican civilization is stated to be an unmistakable 
copy of ancient Hindu civilization. Leaving this doubtful point 
apart, there is no reason to doubt that there was commercial 
communication between Asia and Europe coupled with the north of 
Africa. This is confirmed by the prevalence of commodities with 
their names and scientific ideas peculiar to India, in China in the 
east and Asia Minor and Europe in the west so far hack as the pre- 
Christian epoch. It is believed by all that rice, sandal, peacock 
and spices among commodities and astronomical ideas pertaining to 
the naksalra system are peculiar to India and were made use of 
in all the countries mentioned above. Accordingly the only differ¬ 
ence between the ancients and the moderns in the conception of 
the world is the absence of a detailed geographical treatise with 
maps of countries among the ancients. In other words, their 
conception was vague and misleading and ours exact and true to 
■nature. 

Regarding the mountains that are said to mark the boundaries of 
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the semi climes, the Tatvarthasiitra together with its Edjavdrtika 
(II. 11, 1-14) goes on to say as follows : 

The mountains that stretch east and west dividing these lands 
are (I) the lesser Himalayas, (2) the greater Himalayas, (3) the 
Nisadha, (4) the Nila, (5) the Rukmi, and (6) the Sikhari. The 
first is so called because of its snow and divides the Bbarata and 
the Haimavata climes. The second is so called on account of its 
snow and divides the Haimavata and the Hari climes. The mean¬ 
ing of the name of the third is that gods sit upon it and it stands 
between the Hari and the Videha lands. The fourth is so called 
on account of blue colour (fancied or real), and marks the boundary 
between the Videha and the Ramyaka. Here there are many Jaina 
temples. The fifth bears that name owing to its gold and stands 
between the Ramyaka and the Hairanyavata. The last is so called 
on account of its many summits, and forms a bridge from the Hai¬ 
ranyavata to the Airavata. On the summits of these six mountains 
there are six lakes named (1) Padma, (2) Mahapadma, (3) Tigincha, 
(4) Kesarl, (5) Mahapundarlka, (6) and Pundarlka, respectively- 
The Ganges has its source in Padma and flowing through the eastern 

countries, falls into the eastern ocean. The Indus also has her 

* 

source in the same lake and falls into the western ocean. Likewise 
the river named Rohitasya rises from the same lake and falls into 
the western ocean. The great river (Mahanadi) termed Rohit rises 
from the lake Mahapadma and falls into the eastern ocean. Like¬ 
wise the Harikanta rising from the lake, falls into the western ocean- 

from the lake Tigincha and falls into the 


The river called Harit 
eastern ocean. Similarly the Sitocla river, rising from the same lake, 
falls into the western ocean. The river Slta rises from the lake 
Kesarl on the Nila Mountain and falls into the eastern ocean. Like¬ 
wise the river Narakanta rises from the same lake and flow's into 

known as Nail has her source in the 


the western ocean. The 
lake called Mahapundarlka on the top of the Rukmi Mountain and 
flows into the eastern ocean. Similarly the river Rupyakula rises 
from the same lake and falls into the western ocean. The river 
called Suvarnakula originates in Pundarlka on the top of the moun- 

• *V-' • 9 

tain Sikhari and falls into the eastern ocean. Likewise the rivers 
Rakta and Raktoda arise from the same lake and fall into the 


ocean. 


3 y 


Thus the Sutras and Yariika name fifteen important rivers 
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giving two rivers to each of the first six climes and three to the last 
Varsa. Of these three, the first called Suvarnakula is said to fall 
into the eastern ocean while the ocean into which the other two 
flow is not named. Perhaps it must be that they flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. Anyhow it is certain that the authors of the Tat'eartha 
and the Rajavartika appear to have heard of the combined con¬ 
tinents of Europe and Asia and of their seven divisions east to west 
with principal mountains. To what extent in the description of 
these lands the authors are guilty of commission and omission, it is 
not easy to say. The statement that the inhabitants of the Mari- 
varsa and other countries north of it are white as compared with 
the black inhabitants of the Haimavata and other lower latitudes 
is what renders their geographical account credible. 

In Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya the Brahmans or rather the Dnijas as 
a whole are said to have been identifiable bv their white colour, as 
contrasted with the black colour of the Sudra traders. 1 Thus colour 
as well as Aryan descent, as indicated by the philological affinity of 
the Sanskrit language to the other Indo-European languages, lead 
to the conclusion that once the Hindus were the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Asia and Europe and migrated southward, some 
to India, some to Asia Minor, and others to the countries bounded 
by the Mediterranean Sea in the south. This migration explains 
the traditional account of the Russian continent both in Europe and 


Asia, as stated in. the 




Also the northern climes 


are called Bhogabhumi or land of enjoyment and India. Karma,- 
bhumi or land of work and suffering, by the authors of Taivartha 
and Rajavartika. This statement is in keeping with the natural 
tendency of people to represent their native land as a paradise on 
earth and their adopted home as a savage land worse than hell. 

Coming to the people of the globe, the authors of the Sutra and 
Vdrtika (I. 36. 1-4) divide them into two races, the Aryans and 
Mlecchas. The Aryas again are subdivided into two minor divi¬ 
sions, the successful and the unsuccessful. The latter are subdivided 
into five classes, as people of sacred lands (Ksetrdryas) , (1) such as 
the people of Benares, the people of Kosala, etc.. (2) nations, ( July- 
drya) such as the Iksvakus, the Bhojas, etc., (3) professional class 
(Karmdrya) such as swordsmen, barbers, ironsmiths, potters, gold- 






1 


Patanjali— Mahabhasya II. II, 4. Sutra “ sj”. 
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smiths, teachers, washermen, traders of butter, rice, cloth, and pre¬ 
cious stones and the like, and religious preachers, (4) men of good 

conduct ( Oaritrdrya ) and (5) men of true learning such as Tirthanka- 
ras and their true followers. 

Those that are termed the successful are men of wonderful intel¬ 
lectual or physical capacity, experts in performing penances, men of 

wonderful superhuman power, and physicians of wonderful medical 
knowledge. 

Likewise Mlecchas are divided into two classes, those that are the 
inhabitants of other lands and those that are the natives of what is 
called Karmabhumi. or land of good and bad work. Among the 
former come those that have tails, those that are dumb, those that 
have liorns, those that possess ears or faces of various forms and 
those that live in caves or on trees, living on fruits and herbs ; while 

those that are called the Sakas. Yavanas. Sabaras, Pulindas and 

* * 

others form the latter class. 

Corning to the question of colour, we find in works anterior to 
P a tail j ali ’ s M aha, b hdsya in the 1st century B.C. decisive manifesta¬ 
tions of pride based upon colour ( Varna) . It is probable that the 

four Vamas, the Brahman, the Ksatriva. the Vaisva and the Sudra, 

• • ' • *' | 1 ’ 

were originally classes of people of four different tints. The Brah¬ 
mans are said to have been white, the Ksatrivas reel, the Yaisyas 
yellow and the Sudras black. The garments prescribed for their 
wearing are such as corresponded to the natural colour of their skin, 
ft is more than likely that in the time of Patanjali there was no Brah¬ 
man having a black skin ; for Patanjali makes white skin (gaura) a 
characteristic feature to identify a Brahman. If the four Varnas 


were, as we are told in the ancient Smrtis, of four different tints, it 
would follow that the Brahmans like the modern white race formed 
a class devoted to intellectual and spiritual learning, the reds like the 
.Russians and the Turks a warrior class, the yellow like the Chinese, 
a trading class and the blacks like those of India and Africa, a serv¬ 
ing class, and that later on by migration and intermixture of races 


in lower latitudes or in equatorial regions there came people of mixed 

colour If. on the other hand, the physical colour of the four 

/ 

classes except that of Brahmans and the Sudras were purely imagina¬ 
ry, it would follow that originally there were only two races, one 
white and the other black and that intermarriage between the white 
and the black produced various degrees of physical colour. It 
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would also appear that on his migration into India the original white 
Brahman had no caste in the beginning, and freely intermarrying 
with the black, elevated the latter to Brahmanhood of black colour. 
If philology could be relied upon and if Patahjali’s statement that 
gaum or white man might be taken for a Brahman, could be trusted, 
the conclusion would be that the original Brahman belonged to the 
same race from which the white man of Europe has descended and 
that unlike the present white man, he, in virtue of his adaptability 
to environments and for his own safety and survival in the struggle 
for existence, allied himself with the black socially, economically 
and politically, and not caring for his own degradation in colour and 
intellectual vigour and undue elevation of the black whom ho must 
have despised, solved the racial problem for the good of: humanity 
of his own time. 

The one solution of the terrible racial and political conflict in the 
world lies in the adoption of the noble example set by the ancient 
Aryan. It is intermarriage among the black and white races and 
the division of people into classes according to their profession with 
no barrier to fusion of the people as a whole. It is not that there 
is no sexual connection now between the high and the low caste 
man and woman or between those of the white and the black races. 
But it is illegal and the offspring either becomes a bastard or fol¬ 
lows the caste of the mother. Again if a child begotten by a man 
of high caste or white race is found qualified to play the part of its 
father, it is not allowed to exercise the privileges of the father’s 
caste or race. Caste comes in the way in the former and colour in 
the other. What is it that induced or compelled the ancients to 
give up their pride of colour and their caste or isolation excluding 
connection with the black races (for caste is nothing but isolation 
due to sentimental pride of religion, custom, or colour) ? If that 
unreasonable sentiment is shaken off, there is no doubt that the 
world will be happier. The answer is simple : it is the idea of self- 
preservation and the noble selfish love of survival. The ancient 
white man like Akbar the Good, thought and thought well with 
reason that unless he socially allied himself with the black man he 
would not be allowed to live ; nor would he find himself happy and 


peaceful in the terrible struggle for existence with the black man. 
He thought that given the black man his reward for his labour with 
some qualified social privileges, he would be more serviceable to 
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himself than otherwise. In those days neither gunpowder nor 
destructive weapons were known. Hence hand to hand fight or 
battle with horses or elephants or both was all that was resorted 
to. In such warfare it is the number of men that counted. Hence 
the ancient Aryan was wise enough to think that love was a better 
weapon to put down the huge black race than his own limited num- 

n 

ber of men with swords and horses. Caste he had not yet formed. 
Religion was in the making. His mind was bare of prejudice. So 
he succeeded in fusing the white with the black, and his nature- 
worship with the fetishism of the black man. 

But the scene has now entirely changed. The casteman’s mind 
is formed and so surcharged with ideas, sentiments, and rules and 

prejudices that there is no space left in it and that a little addition 
is likely to threaten the existence of the mind itself. Hence he 
would receive no free thought. He would not tolerate even the 
mention of no-caste or alliance with the low caste. It means thou¬ 
sands of things to him. Such alliance is nothing but the ruin not 
merely of himself, his god and his heaven, but also of the world 

itself. Before his innate ideas, those scientific or historical ideas 
are a myth to him. 

Similarly a section of the present white race behaves like another 
caste of the day. Its colour, its inordinate desire to enjoy, its gun- 
pow'der and its scientific skill in manufacturing destructive weapons 
to make the black subservient to it are so many tangible and real 
ideas. It is so surcharged with them and so optimistic of its own 
future and of the future possibilities of its science that unless it 


preserves its white skin and its scientific secrets and political shibbo. 


leths of liberty and equality with white man’s birth right to civil¬ 
ize the world of the black, the world would come to an end and the 
white race to ruin and extinction. Its first business is to clear the 
world of black man’s supremacy and take the responsibility of rul¬ 
ing over it with its gun and bombshells. The black man must serve 
it, if be would like to live. The savage has no business to claim 
equalitjr with the white. He is a nigger, his accursed black skin is 

loathing to see for the white lady. The exclusion of the black from 
Australia and the ill-treatment of black settlers in South Africa, 
New Zealand and other European colonies are sad examples of the 
hatred of colour. 

In making marriage alliance with the aboriginal people of India, 
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whoever they might be, the Aryan immigrants seem to have appre¬ 
hended no loss of intellectual vigour which is a distinct characteris¬ 
tic of the Aryan race. In view of preserving their racial and here¬ 
ditary intellectual vigour, they seem to have prevented the Aryan 
women from marrying the aboriginal men, while the Aryan men had 
no restriction to marry aboriginal women. It was the seed that was 
all important in their view, the lesetra or the field being quite insig¬ 
nificant. It seems to have been believed that the offspring of a 
couple of two races inherits more of its begetter’s qualities than of 
its mother. Accordingly there is a controversy between Canakya 
and his nameless teacher as to whether the offspring belongs to the 
begetter or to the mother. Some are said to have opined that it 
belonged to the begetter while Canakya’s teacher held that it be¬ 
longed to the mother. Canakya’s own view on this important ques¬ 
tion was that it belonged to both. 1 2 Apart from the religious and 
legal aspects of the question, it cannot be denied that it has some 
racial importance also. In its religious aspect it is necessary to know 
whether the child can properly perform the funerals of his begetter. 
In its legal aspect it is also necessary to know whether it can in¬ 
herit the property of its begetter. Racially considered, the ques¬ 
tion is whether it can follow the profession of the begetter or of its 
mother or of her male relations. During the earliest period of the 
Aryans in India the opinion that the offspring inherits its begetter’s 
characteristics seems to have been predominant. This is supported 
by the customary allowance given to the three classes of the Aryans 
to marry an aboriginal woman in addition to the wife taken from 
their own class. Only the woman of a higher class was not allowed 
to marry a man of a lower class. The offspring of the marriage of 
an Aryan with an aborigiual lower class woman was also allowed to 
follow the profession of its begetter or any other profession accord¬ 
ing to its capacity and liking. This view is supported by Latya- 

f f 

yana s statement in his Srauta Sutra that in the Dasapeya sacrifice 
the Brahman priests have to omit to pronounce the name of their 

mother, if she happens to be a non-Brahman woman and repeat only 
the names of Brahman women. 2. 

There is no doubt that this fusion of races by intermarriages and 






1 The Artha-sastra, III. 7. 

2 In connection with the Dasapeya Sacrifice, IX. 2, 5-6. 
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allowance to practise any profession at option helped a good deal to 
mitigate, if not to put an end to, the consequences of racial animo¬ 
sity and communal hatred. Isolated castes and sects are of later 
growth in India. They seem to have come into existence in conse¬ 
quence of the abolition of intercaste marriages in the beginnings of 
the Christian era. 1 


There is historical evidence to believe that India during the Vedic 
and Buddhistic periods suffered more from religious differences than 
from racial, communal or sectarian differences. Then intermarriage 
irrespective of race and creed was a powerful remedy against racial 
and sectarian ill-will. Religious toleration was yet to come into 
being and there is evidence to sav that religious toleration was an 
established fact in the Court of Sriharsa in 6th century A.D. Reli¬ 
gious toleration means the division of society into a number of castes 
and sects, each having permission to follow its own faith and observe 


its own customs without interference and, what is yet regrettable, 

without connubium and commensalis which prevailed during the 
earlier period. 

The introduction of connubium and commensalis together with 
religious toleration among the Hindus of all castes and creeds will 
therefore surely put an end to all social, religious and political splits 
in India as elsewhere. 


— •** .. • 




* See Kalivarjya pralcarana in Smrti Gandrika Vol. I 
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THE ORIGIN AND FOLK-LORE OF MANGAL GANDI. 

• • 

By Rai Bahadur B. A. Gijpte, F.Z.S. 

J. Bryant tells us (p. 7) ‘‘The Araonians call Ham, Araon, and 
having in process of time raised him to a divinity, they wor¬ 
shipped him as the sun.” The reading of folk-lore stories is there¬ 
fore a fascinating study. One has to divest them of fantastic 
allegory with which they have been obscured. He adds, “They 
have been veiled in allegory, and they are often renewed under a 
different system and arrangement. A great part of this ancient 
lore has been transmitted through poets, who have rendered it still 
more extravagant and strange.” 

Sir William Jones declares the subject to be “ so obscure and so 
much clouded by the fictions of the priests that Are can hope to 
obtain no system of Indian chronology to which no objection 
can be made.” “ We find the whole like the grotesque picture 

colours, and fitted with groups 

of fantastic imagery. But in the allegorical representations of 
facts, there was always a covert meaning, though it may have es¬ 
caped the discernment of subsequent writers.” The intelligent and 
well-informed delegates of the Oriental Conference will, it is hoped, 
find out the ' covert meaning ’ Sir William thus refers to. 

Brennand, in his Hindu Astronomy, says, “The early religion, 
indeed, of the Hindus, like other religions, had, as we know, a close 
intimacy with time and seasons”. 1 Some of the popular and 

general Hindu holidays seem to have been based on changes of 

# 

the season, and others on natural phenomena. Ganesa and Gauri, 
for instance, represent the death and resurrection of the season 
so do Vcitasavilri, Divdli and Holi. Vasanta Pane,ami marks the 
near approach of the summer. Campd-Sasthi marks the phe¬ 
nomenon of the rising sun driving or dispersing a fog; Maha Siva - 
rdtra marks the night on which the Mrga constellation or Orion is 
seen in its best aspect. Somavaii represents the absence of Soma 
(the moon) on a Monday, like : Hamlet without Hamlet.’ Navanna- 
purnimd implies as its name sIioavs, the day on which the first meal 


1 Brennand, Hindu Astronomy , p. 25. 
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of the new corn is to be tasted. These are possibly the most 
ancient ceremonials, and signify the reverence felt at the change of 
the seasons by primitive people. 

‘ The knowledge acquired by the Hindu astronomers was guarded 
with the greatest care as sacred, and was supposed to be so secret that 
it was not known even to the gods. It was not to be communicated 
to the common people, and being regarded as a revelation to inspired 
saints, was only to be divulged to disciples similarly inspired. 1 
They were to be communicated only as myths and allegories with 
hidden meanings.” 

“ The astronomical mythology of the Hindus, grotesque and bar¬ 
barous as some of their stories may appear, had within it much that 
was valuable in 'point of instruction} (The italics are mine). 

Some of these folk-lore stories will show that thev are intended 
for recording discoveries in astronomical phenomena. When writ¬ 
ing was not known, or when it was not communicated to the masses, 
stories were used instead. The folio lore of Ilolcildvrala, Kapild Sastlu 
and of the tortoise incarnation are examples. The shapes given to the 
constellations served as hieroglyphics to fix them in memory. The 
Divdli and Vatasdvitri drawings also served as hieroglyphics. They 
have served to transmit from generation to generation the folk-lore of 
‘the death and resurrection of the seasons.’ In this connection Lord 
Arundell of Wardour records in his book called ‘ Tradition principally 
with reference to the Mythology and the Law of Nations’( p. 122), 

“ What strikes one most forcibly in contemplating these ages, is the 
contrast between their intellectual knowledge and their mechanical 
and material contrivances for its application, when paper, parch¬ 
ment or even the smoothed hides, as adapted for the purposes of 
writing, were unknown.” “This establishes the retentive strength 
of their memory, and their intellectual familiarity with great 
truths.” According to the Chinese accounts, the works of Confucius 
were proscribed after his death, by the Emperor Chi-Hoangti, and 
all the copies were recovered from the dictation of an old man who 
had retained them in memory (like the Vedas). In the article in 
the * Cornhill Magazine ,’ November 1871, containing a valuable 
collection of South Indian folk songs, it is said, at page 577, “They 
are handed down from generation to generation entirely viva voce , 


1 Ibid, p. 27. 


2 Ibid, p. 323. 
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and from the minstrels have passed into public use.” So are these 
folk-lore stories and songs about Hindu holidays and ceremonials. 
In many instances they possibly record in addition to natural 
phenomena, a few historical facts intermixed with supernatural 
fiction. They, moreover, record the manners, customs, and beliefs 
of the time. Compared with similar stories of the different pro¬ 
vinces, they yield interesting material for the comparison of man¬ 
ners and customs of different societies at different stages of their 
existence. Brennand again adds 

“With the Hindus this studv became adutvin as much as the 

•' t' 

celestial bodies were viewed as Gods, and the worship of them was 
enjoined by the Vedas.”' 

The originators knew the causes of many of the phenomena, as 
Brennand has recorded—“ There is no doubt that the cause of the 
eclipses, notwithstanding the superstition of the people generally, 
was well understood bv the Hindu astronomers, and that even in 
the paganism and mythology of the Hindus, there is substratum of 
worth so far as the} 7 are connected with their system of astrono¬ 
my,” 1 But, he says, “ To extend further investigation on the 
subject, many Hindu writings and symbols exist which, if trans¬ 
lated or interpreted, would throw greater light upon the evo¬ 
lution of myths. It was the diligent use which the Hindu astrono¬ 




mers made of astronomy that gave them their superiority over all 
other nations.” (The italics are mine). 

There is every likelihood of many of these mouth to mouth stories 
and zenana ceremonials disappearing in the near future, as I have 
myself noted great changes during the last forty or fifty years. The 
zeal, the enthusiasm, the solemnity, and even the fear of displea¬ 
sure of the demi-gods at the slightest mistake in the ceremonials, 
have undergone great modifications. Many of the vratas have be¬ 
come obsolete and most of them are more tolerated than appreciat¬ 
ed. The advance of civilization under the British rule has arrested 
the growth of superstitious observances, and no new stories are 
being added. Of the old ceremonials, those that are voluntary, are 
scarcely observed and those that are compulsory are delegated to 

X. u u 

the care of priests with a few additional-coins as hush money! 
f Purohita clvara / viz. c through the priest, I do perform, this pujaf 


1 Ibid, p. 20. 


2 Ibid , p. 320, 
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has become a very common formula. Before, therefore, they dis¬ 
appear altogether, it is important ethnographically that they should 
be carefully recorded. 

The slory of Maiigal Candi has got itself mixed up with local folk¬ 


lore, but a careful shifting shows that:— 

“ There was a merchant. He went out and he lost his way. His 
son -went the same wav in search of his father after fourteen 
years’ absence. The route was marked by the appearance of a god¬ 
dess who seemed to swallow an elephant and then vomit it out 

This peculiar aspect is the key which leads me to believe that Virgo 
the sixth sign of the zodiac was the goddess, and Cancer or crab 
subsequently named Ganesa was at this stage taken to represent an 
elephant. Virgo, Leo , and Cancer are the signs which play an im¬ 
portant part in the investigation. They are of course not in the 
same plane and from different angles of view show overlappings, 
which were interpreted into swallowings and vomittings.” 


THE ANCIENT ZODIAC OF EGYPT 

WITH THE CH/G/NAL AS7ERISMS. 



The points which invite careffil attention in comparison, wi 
names of places and planets which occur in this folk-lore are: 

Ujjain .—It is the most ancient seat of astronomical study in 


India and is known as the landmark of an observatory. 

1 * 

Mongol Candi.—Mongol means auspicious, and any ceremony is 

man gal which brings good luck. In Eastern India, Candi 
is a favourite name for a goddess. 

1 

Sankhapati .—It means the ocean. Here, it indicates blue skv in 
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a poetical sense. Simhastha, Simha is the Leo and siha 
means a resident and marks the place. It will thus he 
seen that Mahgal Candi is originally the day now known 
as Simhastha. But we have yet to explain why Budha the 
son took fourteen years to find that out. Let us calculate. 
According to ancient calendars a year was supposed to 
contain only 10 months. 14 by 10 is equal to 140. Divide 
these .140 months by 12 the present accepted divisions of a 
year. It come to 11 years and 8 months; to this add the 
fraction of time which gives us an adhihnds every fourth 
year. 11 divided by 4 yields 2 months and 11 days. Add 
these to the 11 years and 8 months and we get 11-10-11 
days. This is why 14 years means about 12 years, accord¬ 
ing to the present way of calculating time. 

Guru or Jupiter, the father (it is said), left Ujjain and went 
eastwards. He lost his way. Fourteen years after that his son Budha 
(Mercury) went in the same direction, saw a goddess (Virgo— Kani/d 
swallowing an elephant—overlapping the constellation of Karka (crab, 
elephant, Ganes)—ancl throwing it out. He went to the south and 
came back with his father (Guru, Jupiter, Brhaspati) through that 
passage. While on his way back he passed between the Karka 
(elephant) and the goddess (Virgo), just above Leo the fifth sign of 
the Zodiac. That took place at a mahgal auspicious moment and 
enabled astrologers to mark definitely the period of the completion 
of one revolution of Jupiter round the sun. It took nearly twelve 
years by rough calculation. This result coincides with the time of 
the sidereal period of the planet, starting from Leo and returning to 
the same spot. Five such periods make up his cycle, and is marked 
by another Vrata known as Kapild-sasthi. 

The Mahgal Candi is therefore the astronomical landmark or spot 
at which Jupiter completes its sidereal period. 

It is for expert astronomers to see if Mangal or Mars was at the 

sign Virgo when this discovery Avas first made. It is also for experts 

to ascertain the relative position of Budha or Mercury at the time 

of the discovery of the first Simhastha. I leave these interesting 

1 / • 

points for the consideration of learned orientalists and add that they 
will find many interesting astronomical discoveries recorded by our 
ancestors in the shape of folk-lore stories. A scientific study of this 
aspect of the Hindu ceremonials is therefore solicited. 
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Mv friends and admirers claim that I am the first to discover this 
very interesting feature of the scientific origin of some of the Hindu 
holidays and ceremonials. But I am neither a discoverer nor an in¬ 


ventor. I do not claim that honour. I merely work like a churn¬ 
ing rod in a pot of curd and see if we can get any butter out of it. 
I wish you to try the same with your better education and better- 
health. My health does not now permit of hard work, I shall be 
grateful if any younger scholar takes up the cine, and works up the 
wonderful history of man from his holidays and ceremonials mysti¬ 
fied by priests and are therefore being lost to this world. 


M oral. 

t 

The discovery we have made is the fact that Mangalcandl or 
Kamale K a mini marks the discovery of the twelve-year sidereal period 
of Jupiter, known as Simhasiha. 



THE AUTONOMY AND EXPANSION OF THE VILLAGE 

PANCAYET. 

By Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


It is in South India that the rural administration has preserved 
in tact the most complete picture of an autonomous and self-managed 
community recorded in annals and epigraphs in spite of dynastic 
fights and political revolutions in the fertile agricultural districts. 
Here the village communities still possess in themselves all the ele¬ 
ments that go to form a strong corporate spirit: a common temple 
and a feeding house, in which the villagers collect and gossip, a vil¬ 
lage police and a complement of artisans and other functionaries, 
to whose support every one makes a ratable contribution, pasture- 
grounds, cattle-yards and threshing floors, common to all, often 
tanks and irrigation channels in the repair and maintenance of which 
almost all alike have an interest. All villages have their common 

funds, often called padupanam. 

The sources of village taxation which I have found in one district 
after another in the Madras Presidency are: 

(1) Marriage and burial fees. 

► 

(2) Mahimai, taxes on carts which carry, away grain from the 
village. 


(3) Tax on artisans, on oil-mills and on looms. 


The most signifi¬ 


cant instance of a tax on looms is to be seen in Mannargudi in Tan- 
jore (Inscriptions No. 261 of 1909, No. 567 Cuddapali District, and 
No. 15 of the Nasik series refer to taxes on oil-mills and looms). In 
Tinnevelly Kaikkilaiyans as well as Mahomedan weavers pay a fixed 

sum on every loom to a common purse. 

(4) Market fees, for instance, one anna for cart, three pies for a 
bag, three pies for goat, which go to the temple : with this compare 
Inscription No. 242 of 1892, which refers to the mulavisas -where tolls 
were paid, viz. at Vasaula garuvas, watersheds, salt-beds, market 
towns, roads to towns of pilgrimage, at the rate of half padikamu on 
every bag of certain articles, one padikamu on every bag of certain 
other articles, one damma on every bag of some goods, two dammas 
three, four, six, etc., on still others. A double bullock load of women’s 
garments had to pay a chavela. The inscription is dated 1520 A.D 
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(5) During the harvest season, temporary stalls are erected near 
the threshing field for the sale of betel leaves, arecanuts, sugar cane 
and confectionery, and the lease money goes to the common funds. 
With this compare Inscription No. 321 of 1910, which records that 
the assembly of Nalur sold the right of collecting the tax called 
angadi-lckuli from stalls opened in the bazar to a temple. The fees 
are specified to be one noli in kind in each measurable article of 
paddy, rice, etc., brought for sale from towns outside Nalur; 
pcilam of articles sold by weight; one parru on each basket of 
leaves ; and two nuts on each basketful of arecanuts. 

(G) The communal holding of village lands was the rule in the 
past and even to-day we find in many villages an important income 
of the village accruing from the communal land or from the annual 
sale in auction of the right to the fishery of the tank and from trees 
which are generally owned bv the whole village. Caste obligations 
as well as shares of each harvest to be paid by householders to the 
village artisans, menials and watch and ward are imperative now as 
in the past (Inscription No. 324 of 1911). 

Other present sources of village funds ai*e lease money for the 
grazing of ducks on wet lands, for the manufacture of salt-petre on 
the village house-site, for the privilege of monopolising sale in cer¬ 
tain commodities, etc. In Inscription No. 353 of 1904, we find 
that the people of a village made a similar agreement with two 
persons who in return for the privilege of levying brokerage on all 
the betel-leaf imported into the district would supply 30,000 
arecanuts and 750 betel-bundles every year. The people of the 

district and “ the Five-hundred constituting the pa cl a i (army) of the 

% 

district ” were to supervise. 


The extent of the communal income of the village amounts from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 50,000. In South Indian villages the income is 
generally a thousand or a couple of thousands. Some of the Ka- 
rayogams in the south-west coast have amassed large sums for com • 
munal purposes in different ways. Thus among the lzhavas at 

Cerai in Cochin the Karayogam has collected a sum of Rs. 60,000 ; 

% 

and at Vvcotne and Muthakuna in Travancore the village assembly 
has got a sum of more than Rs. 100,000. 

The sources of village taxation that still survive are indeed mul¬ 
tifarious : they vary from district to district and from village to 
village and it would have been an interesting task to compare and 
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contrast in detail the present items of village revenue with those 
we meet with in the inscriptions and also to indicate their adapta¬ 
tion to the special social and economic conditions of each region. 
Space does not permit a more detailed treatment: suffice it is to ob¬ 
serve that the scheme of taxation still exhibits an unusual business 
capacity of the village assemblies of to-day. In fact the scheme of 
padu-panam and mahimai of the districts of the Madras Presidency 
continues the traditions of the autonomous local bodies and village 
assemblies of the past whose sources of income were exclusively 
derived from the village, such as padciippanam, idankai, valankai- 
panam , pracandakaniklcai (40 A-B, Travancore State), perakada- 
mai (on individuals), tarilcJcadamai (on looms), attaiJckanikkai , nett - 
tuviniyogam, pattirai, padavari. almanji, arisikanam, Iconigai, viri 
multu, vanniyavari (30 of 1913, Trichinopoly District), aniaraya. 
vetti , and other taxes like those on documents, Ajivakas , cloths, 
oil-mills, washermen (74 and 75 of 1887, Arcot North District, which 
is of value in enumerating all items of village revenue). 

In manv of the South Indian villages the costs of repair and 
improvement of minor irrigation channels are still met out of con¬ 
tributions levied according to the number of Jeans under irrigation ; 
the custom of kudi-maramat , still vital and effective, represents 
the joint responsibility of the villagers to repair and maintain irri¬ 
gation under the supervision of the village assembly by cesses or 
by compulsory labour levied according to the areas under irrigation 
owned by the households. 


The village assemblies utilise their common funds for the main¬ 
tenance of the tanks and irrigation channels, the expenditure on 
the daily rituals and periodical festivals of the village temples, the 
maintenance of the guest-house for strangers, the payment of 
wages to the village accountant and treasurers and to the petty 
village menials or temple functionaries, charity to the poor, gifts to 
learned Sdstris, communal recreations, such as village plays and 
wrestling or acrobatic feats. Agricultural loans are sometimes ad¬ 
vanced from the Padupanam, nidhis or agricultural banks are not 
extinct, and in Coorg temple-bulls are lent for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. In these the village elders are following the traditions of 
the past, while the artisan castes still gladly accept their joint res¬ 
ponsibility and the burden of expenditure for conducting a few days’ 
festival even as the twelve families of fishermen dedicated them- 
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selves for conducting a seven-day-festival by paying a tax of f ka- 
lanju per head earned by them “ either by weaving or by venturing 
on the sea.” Gifts of land for maintenance of a village tank, a 
guest-house, a flower-garden or a watershed, of money for offer¬ 
ings, lamp, oil, ghee, betel-leaves and arecanuts, red and blue lo¬ 
tuses for village temples are still made; schools and satlrams are 
endowed ; merchants set apart on marriage occasions a certain 
amount of money to be spent for repairs of important temples or 


collect a tnahimai for building new ones ; even dancing-girls of vil¬ 
lage temples bequeath at their death large sums for digging a big 
tank or for building a choultry. 

The village pan cay ef. is composed of different caste-people, Brah¬ 
mins and Sudras, representatives of all the communities, except the 
“ untouchables ” ; there are, again, sectional pancayets which deal 

with disputes of particular castes, while all things that pertain to 

% 

the whole village are decided by the village elders. We do not 
usually meet with the different village committees for the manage- 

ment of the different spheres of rural economy. But there are 
usually to be found the important village officers, headman, the ac- 

W 

countant and the treasurer; there are the village scavengers and the 
village watch and ward, and the full staff of artisans, carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, etc., often still enjoying manyam lands ; there is 
also the irrigation man who is in charge of the distribution of water 
in the village, and is to be found in those provinces which normally 
depend upon irrigation water for agriculture. 

There is the water-carrier in the dry regions of the Punjab. 
There are bards, ministrels, priests, astrologers and playriglits in al¬ 
most all tracts. The erotic accompaniments of the ethnic religions 
which have universally created bands of female religious ministrants 
and attendants, virgins, Devadasis and Batsvis, grouped round 
temples and shrines have assumed a peculiar form in the South. 
The exorcist and the sacrificial priest are representatives of the 
forces of magic and shamanism. In fact the organisation of village 
services and their relative gradation and status have varied from 
province to province and even from district to district due to econo¬ 
mic needs and wants, whether physiographical and social and the 
force of traditional and customary social values. In the Christian 
villages, in addition to the necessary village artisans and menials, 
there is to be found a hierarchy of church functionaries whose status 

4 i 
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is the result of the social values of the Christian scheme of life. The 

village assembly as a whole generally looks after the affairs of rural 

economy, the management of the school, the organization of temple 

labour, sanitation and police, but it sometimes resolves into smaller 

bodies for the decision of disputes, the management of the common 

lands, or of temple funds, the arrangements for a new gift or trans¬ 
fer, etc. 

In the south, one may come across a tank-committee in the Sethis 
of Ramnad and Tinuevelly Districts. All cultivators whose lands 
are irrigated by a particular tank are members of the particular 

Sethi. The headman is called Karaiswan and he looks after the 

# 

maintenance of the tank, levying contributions from the people 
under his ayacul or borrowing from other sethis. The Temple Com¬ 
mittee is oftener met with in different parts of India. 

In Bombay the organization of village communities has still pre¬ 
served the same type with regional variations. At the head of the 
village is the patel or hereditary headman. In many villages two or 
more families either each provide an official or serve in rotation, 
but in most villages the headman is always taken from the same 
family. There is also the kulkarni or village accountant. The 
duties and oosition of the deshmulch or district-head, and the clesh - 

4 . 

pande or district clerk formerly corresponded for a group of villages 
to the duties of the patel or village head and the kulkarni or village 
clerk in one village. Under the British system of land management 
no duties attach to the offices of deshmulch and deshpande. The 
British s.ystem of management and collection superseded the Pesh - 
wa’s district system, but the village system had to be retained. 
Ordinary villages have a varying number of menials and every vil¬ 
lage has at least the patel, kulkarni. mang and mhar. The village 
artisans and menials are still paid either by grants of rent-free 
government land and partly by a fixed proportion from each har¬ 
vest. In some districts contributions for repairing temples, ganga- 
ydtrds and other works of religion and charity, for digging tanks, 
filling up roads, etc., are still levied on holdings and ploughs ; fuel is 
gathered from common lands about the village and focsti lands near 
the hills ; and for two generations after they arrive a family of new¬ 
comers do not get the fall rights of villagers. Religions and caste 
disputes and disputes regarding the sharing of ancestral property when 
the amount is not large are still referred to village councils. Besides 
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the patel and the Jculkanii there are five pancayets in the village 
council, which include representatives of the Brahmans, the Mahrattas 
and other castes. The patel and the kulkarni would draw up the 
paiti or subscription list for common purposes. There are separate 
caste pancayets for separate castes, while there is also the Bara- 
pancayet when an affair concerns several villages. 

The Borsacl taluka of Kaira, for instance, presents the most com¬ 
plete system of village pancayets represented by a central committe 
of fifty-three members which in turn has a sarpanc of eleven. There 
are also village funds put out at interest. In Kapadvanj and Broach 
there are relics of an older feudal system with presiding Thakor who 
summons all meetings and is a final court of appeal. Usually where 
the caste pancayet is a living force there are village pancayets to decide 
smaller questions, and a central court of appeal to deal with more 
important matters and revise, if necessary, the decisions of the lower 
court. The big trade guilds of Gujrat are best illustrations of mixed 
local bodies. The artisans and traders of Kathiwar, Cutch and 
Baroda have central pancayets at important trade centres as well as 
permanent village pancayets. Sometimes the fines imposed by the 
village pane are credited to the village pane accounts and those 
imposed by the central pancayets are equally divided among the 
villages under their jurisdiction. These funds are administered by 
the Shelias and spent on repairs to communal rest-houses, religious 
charities, help to the poor, etc. The Nyat Pancayet or caste com¬ 
mittee takes cognizance of all matters whether social or professional 
which concern the caste, e.g. fixing rate of wages, hours of labour, 
holidays, breaking caste rules, giving permission to marry a child 
outside the limits of the area fixed for contracting marriages, grant¬ 
ing divorces, etc. 

The prevalent form in Madras and Bombay is the ryoiwari village. 
This is probably of the most ancient type and this ow r es its original 
existence to settlement by some tribe or clan which alreadjr pos¬ 
sessed a leader. The headman who is such a leader has been recog¬ 


nised by the British Government and taken into its service as an 
intermediary not necessary but adventitious between itself and the 
villagers and made hereditary. Individual assessment, however, 
has divested him of the great influence he formerly wielded as the 
representative of the village in all its dealings with governments of 
the past. The corporate life of the community is, however, com- 
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paratively less disturbed here. In the case of the British zamindari 
or landlord system of Bengal and Bihar on the other hand, the 
chief men of the village will necessarily be the landlords (or their 
clerks and subordinates) with whom the settlement is made and 
who are responsible to government for the payment of land revenue. 
In the zamindari system the system of co-operative village adminis¬ 
tration, therefore, languishes, and village councils degenerate. There 
is again a third type of village, viz. the joint village where there 
is no longer a body of cultivators each of whom has his own 
independent rights as in the ryotivari system. Some of the villagers 
claim the ownership not merely of the fields they cultivate but of 
the whole of village lands. The management of the affairs of the 
joint body is properly by a committee of heads of houses. The 
joint village does not possess a recognised headman. Latterly, the 


government has found it necessary to institute a species of headman 
for these villages also, but such men are merely representatives of 
the joint proprietors in their dealings with the government. He is 
called lambardar (holder of a number) and his office is allowed to be 
in some degree elective. The joint village is the prevalent form 
in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the frontier province. 
Remembering the three distinct types of villages we can at once 
indicate the relative importance of the functions of the headman 
and the strength of the village co-operative organization in different 
parts of India: 


I. The village under the perma- The village headman, miilehyct, mandat* 

nent settlement in Bengal or pradhan is often a mere creature 
and in parts of Behar and of the zawindar . The communal 
Orissa; in Qudli, the United village system cannot prosper in the 
and the Central Provinces. presence in the locality of the strong 

landlord and his minions. 


IF. The ryotivari village in Mad¬ 
ras and Bomba}'. 


The great change in the revenue ma¬ 
nagement under which the amount 
of each cultivator’s payment was fixed 
by government officers and not left 
to be adjusted by the community 
lowered the position and authority 
of the headman. He has now be¬ 
come a servant of the state and is 
now paid for his services in cash and 
land. 
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In Madras the village headman, mun~ 
sif or manigar and the village ac¬ 
countant, Icarnam or hanahapillai 
still retain their hereditary dignity 
and rights, and often their rent-free 
plots of land (maniyam) or are paid 
a fixed salary by government. He 
still holds a high position in the vil¬ 
lage and as the social head he leads 
all social and religious festivals, and 
gets precedence in all domestic cere¬ 
monies of the villagers. 

The hereditary paid is found in all the 
different divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency, but the kulkarni or ta- 
lati for historical reasons only in the 
Deccan and Southern Maratha coun¬ 
try and not in Gujrat or the Konkan. 
The sources of income were (1) land, 
for the most part exempt from rent, 
(2) direct levies in cash and kind 
from the ryots or compensation in 
lieu thereof, (3) cash payments from 
the government treasury. 

Their salary is fixed by a scale with 
reference to the gross revenue of the 
village. 

The corporate life of the village com¬ 
munity is seen in its strength / and 
vigour so far as possible under Pax 

Britannica. 

% 

II] The joint village,—the Pun- The lambardar (headman) and the 

jab and the United Provin- patwari (accountant) are not so 
ces. strong in position and sometimes 

have too little influence. There are 
sometimes too many lambardars one 

I* 

for each section; tlio patwari is 
usually appointed not to a singlo vil¬ 
lage but to a circle of villages. 

In the Punjab the groups of hamlets are often held together by 
strong ties. The rights of cutting wood and grass in the waste are 
sometimes held jointly by the ghori and fines imposed on the tahsil 
are levied by realising a fixed sum from each ghori. There is a still 
larger unit called the parganna. This comprises a group of ghoria 
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usually three in number, and is administered by a dashaungi. The 
ghori again is under a car. and the hamlet under a headman who 
bear’s the modern title of lambardar. In some tahsils the large par * 
gannas are each under a palasara. The parganna appears to be a 
well-defined and very ancient unit. It was often administered in 


Icardai 


The Icardcir or appraiser of land revenue 
is the worst enemy of the village community, and the Mohammedan 
or taikh Mahtas are now followed in their wake by British revenue- 
middlemen. On the densely populated banks of the rivers the vil¬ 
lages are still compact communities and even to-day we find new 
village communities with their whole staff of artisans, menials and 
functionaries developing in the canal colonies of the Punjab. 

In the villages of the north we frequently come across the common 
village funds called the malba. The sources of village revenue are 
as multifarious as in the Madras Presidency and include not only 
the sale or lease of common lands, the lease of pasture, the sale of 
rehi, the manufacture of saltpetre, but also the hearth-tax {Icurhi 
Icamini) paid by artisans and shopkeepers, non-cultivators, and a 
portion of the village grain-measurer’s realisations. 

The Shamilat is very often thus a source of definite income by 
the sale of the right to extract saltpetre or other natural products 
and in many villages the non-owners are still charged grazing-fees 
bhunga. In a large number of villages dharat or a cess on all 
grain bought and sold in the village is still levied, but, with the 
spread of market facilities, this is a declining source of income; the 
right to collect the dharat is generally contracted out to the village 
Dharwai or grain-measurer, who, as a rule, also keeps the account 
of village malba. Another cess is that levied on village menials and 
traders on the occasion of marriage in a family. This is usually 

ahtrafi, or occasionally as kamiana. In the United 
Provinces. Behar and Bengal also there 

o 


known 


are met with striking 
instances of a vigorous village co-operative organisation under 
a headman, whose office is either hereditary or elective for life and 
whose names are many, varying with locality. ChaudJmri is the 

talcht 



most common title, others are padhan , mahto, 

(throne), muqquaddam, badshah, mahali, etc. Their generic term 
is Sir pane. Besides the headman there are occasionally one or 
more functionaries whose duty is usually that of vice-president or 
else summoner of the court. Their names also vary— munsif, da- 
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rogtha, sipahi naib-sirpunch, chobdar, chart-dar, diwan, dliari, mulch- 
tar ., piada, are some of them. The paiicayets deal not only with 
social matters but matters, which would normally come before a law. 
court whether civil or criminal, are usually discussed in a pancayet 
before the courts are moved and finally decided these. For graver 
offences the pancayet of several villages meet under a sarpanc. 
In Bulandshahr every 100 villages or so has a hereditary chaudhuri 
with two diivans, whilst each village has a muqaddani which decides 
minor cases. In Almora the pancayet is described as a primitive 
court of justice: the accused, if found guilty, has to sign a kailnama 
or admission of guilt which is countersigned by all members of 
the pancayet and handed to the complainant. There is also a 
regular Dharmadhikdri , who is a Tewari Brahman, who fixes the 
punishment in such cases, elsewhere any Dharmasastra Brahman 
(i.e., one learned in the law) may be called in. The jdh-raiyat or 
village headman in the Behar villages and the village mulchy, man¬ 
dat or pradhdn in Bengal though their powers are circumscribed by 
the Zamindar and by his agents are still the representatives of 
the villagers in matters of general or individual interest, and pro¬ 
tect them from the landlord’s oppression. In Behar, the pancayet 
is a permanent institution consisting of all the village elders, for 
the time being of one or more villages of a local area who meet 
under the presidentship of a mandat, when occasion requires. A 
number of mandats are headed by a sarddr, who exercises jurisdic¬ 
tion over several pancayet units. Again several sarddrs , sometimes 
as many as 11- to 22 sarddrs , are headed by a Baisi Sarddr. The ju¬ 
risdiction of a sarddr extends over 8 to 10 units, and the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a Baisi Sardar extends over 14 to 22 units and inav consist 
of a whole pctrgand or a couple of pargands . In Orissa, there is also 
an organised system of self-government for each caste. The head¬ 
men are called variously behara, padhan. thanapali, who exercise 
authority over single village or groups of 2 to 6 villages. Over 
them, again, are superior officials called mcihantas, sardar beharas, 
etc., with jurisdiction over large areas, e.g\, 50 to 60 villages. In 
Bengal the unit of caste government is the samdj or association, 
which has in this connection a restricted special sense. It is in 


fact the administrative unit, and there may be one or more in a vil¬ 
lage or, usually, one samdj may comprise a group of villages. The 
decisions of this corporate body are strictly followed in all matters, 
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and its seat is either the Candi-mctndap of an influential leader 
or the Hari-mbhd, the village hall for worship and song. The 
influential men of all castes may attend, while the lower castes 
have their own council, with their extending circles of jurisdiction. 
The candi-mandaps, thakurbciris , mahant’s muthas or gossain’s sattras 
are the social centres from which .still radiate the decisions of the 
community 7 in case of petty disputes or the impulse which establishes 
schools and temples and organises village plays, religious recitations, 
songs and processions as well as periodical worship and popular enter¬ 
tainments by the levy of subscriptions or marriage fees or contribu¬ 
tions of a certain percentage of trade profits ( vrtti ) or even the con¬ 
struction and repair of little distributing channels by communal la¬ 
bour as in the hill districts of Assam. Similarly the Uriya gaontia 
village headman and his council set in the bhagavatgadi deal with 
social matters and village disputes, arrange for the recitals of the 
Bhagavata and attend to the details of economic management of the 
village including the distribution of water among tanks. 

In the more densely populated tracts of Berar, each village has 
its pancayet, but elsewhere and specially in the Nerbudda Valley 
Districts and the Chatisgarh Division the jurisdiction of a panca¬ 
yet is much wider and may even overstep the limits of a district. 
There is in fact no word in the vocabulary of politics more universal 
in its use in India than the pancayet, nothing which symbolises 
more the majesty and justice of authority, so the people often say 
that God lives in the pancayet and the confessing offender ad¬ 
dresses the five as Pancayet Gahga, “ forgive my faults and purify 
’ There is implicit faith in the justice of the pancayet and 
implicit obedience to its decrees. The pancayet also hear every 
side of a case, have often men to advocate each side and do not give 
their judgment until they are unanimous. There would sometimes 
be several sittings for them to arrive at an unanimous decision in a 
complex and difficult case. The democratic procedure of these 
bodies is obvious. In many pancayets , the headman is elected, and 
is dismissed if he is found wanting. Partiality will be a sufficient 
ground for dismissal after one sitting, otherwise his conduct is closely 
watched for two or more successive meetings before his position is 
ratified. In the Telugu districts in the South the Kula-pancayet- 
dars are usually three to five. There are the headmen, one or three 
ejamans, who are assisted by two clerks, gumasthas. The plaintiff, 

11 


me. 
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bddC and the accused, pratibddi,, are each represented by the clerks, 
who are nominated in the meeting. Among the untouchables each 
party is asked to sign a paper or to take an oath before the temple 
with a betel leaf, lime or salt in hand that the truth and nothing 
but the truth will be told. A “ court-fee” of 8 as to Rs. 10 is at 
the same time paid; this goes to the temple or communal funds. 
Any caste-people can attend the meeting. Each party has his ad¬ 
vocate or gumastha who represents to the headman the particular 
side of the issue he has taken up. The enquiry proceeds. Witnesses 



are brought in. The judges consult one another, and, if 
cannot immediately decide, quietly adjourn and hold meetings in 
camera , hearing carefully the two gumastha s and sifting the truth 
till there is no division of opinion. The decision is always by 
unanimity and not by vote of the majority. When an unanimous 
decision is arrived at. the date and place of the delivery of judg¬ 
ment are announced by beat of drum. The whole assembly then 
meets to hear and ratify the judgment. The use of such names as 
the vadl, pratibddi, ejaman,, and gumastha among Telugu, Bengali. 
Hindusthani or Gujrati-speaking peoples is very characteristic, and 
shows not merely the universality of the pancayei ,, but also the 
similarity of procedure. The word hula for the caste-assembly is 
itself a repetition of rhe traditional term in our legal literature. 
Excommunication follows the refusal to obey the paheayet’s decree. 
To cany this into effect, the caste paheayets must have to refer 
to the village assembly which alone has control over the village 
well, and the barber and the washerman. Thus the strength and 
efficiency of caste-government depend upon the active co-operation 
of each caste with the village government as a whole. Village auto¬ 
nomy and caste autonomy, indeed, mutually support each other. 



THE ASTRONOMY OF THE MUNDAS AND THEIR ASSO¬ 
CIATED STAR MYTHS.* (Summary). 

By Manindra Bhusan Bhaduri, B.L. 

An exact knowledge of the stars has always been useful, if not 
. essential, to savages. The first moment in astronomical science 
arrives when the child mind of savage man looks at the stars with 
wondering curiosity. He next makes his first rough practical ob¬ 
servations of the movements of the prominent heavenly bodies and 
formulates explanations for himself. So, when in a remote antiqui¬ 
ty the Mundas first took to agriculture and ploughing, they looked 
for its counterparts in the heavens. 

The sword and belt of the Orion, they imagined, from their ap¬ 
propriate likeness, to the plough and ploughshare ( Har Jiiait), which 
their Sing Bonga (god) first shaped in the heavens and taught peo¬ 
ple on earth, the uses of it. They say that the Sing Bonga was 
making the plough and ploughshare with a chisel and hammer, 
and when he had just finished it, he observed a panrlci (dove) 
hatching on its eggs at a little distance ; and desiring to bag the 
game, threw the hammer at it ; but he missed his mark and the 
hammer went over the panrki’s head and hung on a tree, where it 
is seen to this day. The hammer of the Sing Bonga is their moo- 
garu-ipil (lit. hammer-star) which corresponds to the Pleiades 
which resembles somewhat a cudgel or hammer ( moogaru ). The 
Aldebaran is their panrlci and the other stars of the Hyades are 
the eggs of the panrlci. It is curious to note that even a Munda 
boy will unmistakably point out these star-groups. 

Among the Mundas. the Panrlci ipil is associated with the ap¬ 
proach of the wet season. Being close observers of nature by ne¬ 
cessity, they also ascertain the advent of the months and seasons 
by observations of other natural phenomena. So when Eotrong 
(Hind. Kari) ripens, it is Jeie-candu (lit. hottest month) and the 
wet season is near at hand. The end of Jete-caniu is signified by 
the blossoming of the Jilhur tree and the frequency of dust storms 
and the smoky appearance of the atmosphere, when they say that 
Rohin (meaning Aldebaran) has come and all earty sowing of paddy 
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must be completed. The Rohin is evident^ a corruption of the 
Hindu “ Roihini ” and has been borrowed from them. 

The other star groups which the Mundas are familiar with, 
are the Capella and the kids in the constellation of Auriga. Capella 
is very appropriately the Barai (the celestial blacksmith) and the 
kids (shaped like an isosceles triangle) are the bellows and the char¬ 
coal fire, as the following figure will show :— 
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The Barai sits near the fire (Pasri ipil) which is kindled by air com¬ 
ing from the bellows {chapua ipil). The two stars at the base of 
the triangle are the chapua ipils and the star at the vertex is the 
pasri ipil or charcoal fire. This heavenly Barai, at the direction 
of the Sing Bonga, taught people to make implements of iron, ac¬ 
cording to the Mundas. The bright and scintillating Capella is a 

» 

fitting representation of the Barai at his work. As the Barai is an 
indispensable member in the village organisation of the Mundas, his 
heavenly counterpart was sought for and found in the bright Capella. 

The next star group known to the Mundas is the Great Bear. 
They call it the Parlcom-kumru ipil (lit. Bed-stead-thief-star). By 
how many names, is the famous group known ? The Greeks called 
it by two names, the Great Bear or the Wain. According to them, 
the Great Bear keeps watch, on the hunter Orion, for fear of a 
sudden attack. To the Americans it is the “ Dipper ” a fa mi liar 
utensil, the three curving stars which form the tail of the Bear 
corresponding to the handle of the “Dipper.” According to the 
Hindus it is the " Sapta RTcsa ” or “ Saptarsi ’—the seven Rsis 
or sages. It is also called ic Citra SikJiancli ” (i.e bright like a pea¬ 
cock’s tail). 

According to the Mundas, their Sing Bonga retired to rest at 
night in the north of the heavens and slept on a bedstead {Par- 
kom). The legs of this parkom are the four stars of the Great 
Bear forming a quadrilateral —the a, (3 y S of the Ursa Majoris. 
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While the Sing Bonga was asleep, three thieves ( kumru ) came to 
steal the parkom and one of the thieves actually caught hold of 
one of its legs and pulled and displaced it. [The displaced position 
of the star delta U. maj. is explained in this way]. 

Meanwhile the guard of the Sing Bonga (the Alcor near the zeta 
U. maj —which is visible with difficulty)—who was in hiding and 
unseen by the thieves, suddenly raised a hue and cry and the thieves 
ran away. The curving stars (epsilon, zeta and eta) are the three 
thieves shown as running away. The accompanying diagram will 
show how appropriate and amusing the story is : 



The next prominent figure familiar to the Mundae is the 
Milky way. They call the famous galaxy by the name of Gai Horn, 
i.e. the path of the cows. Their Sing Bonga is said to lead his cows 
everyday along this path and the nebulous appearance of the path 
is due to the dust raised by the herd of cattle, marching along the 
path. 

According to the Mundas, who divide the year into three seasons, 
the Jete sa (lit the hot weather), the Jargi da (the rainy season), 
and the Babang sa (the cold season)—the Gai Bora is said to reign 
during the period of Jargi da and the dust raised by the cows is 
said to send down rains on earth. The other two monitors of the 
two seasons, Rahang sa and Jete sa —are the Bar Juait ipil and the 
Parkom-kumru ipil.. respectively. 
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The other stars known to the Mundas, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain till now are the Ango-ipil and the Kumru-har-ipil, which 
is also called th e ‘ Burlca.’ The latter is the Venus. The word 
‘ Burka 5 is probably a corruption of the Hindi word : Bhrgu ’ which 

is a synonym for SuJcra or Venus. 

For fear of being too lengthy, 1 shall not here discuss their me¬ 
thod of further division of the year according to the recurring 
moons, and other natural signs and phenomena. 



THE DISA-POTHI AND THE NAM-GRAHAN OF 

THE PARSIS. {Summary). 

By Shams-tji.-Elma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 

Ph.D, C.I.E. 


Introduction. 


Prayers in honour of the dead play an important part in the rites 
of many religious communities. It is so among the Parsis. To re¬ 
member one’s dead relatives is an important religious and moral 
duty. The departed dear ones, when they are remembered with love 
and piety, bless the living ones who remember them. This belief 
and this idea of duty have necessitated the keeping of two record 
books in a well-regulated family. They are : the Disa-pothi and the 


Nam-grahan. 


The Disa-pothi. 


The word disd among the Parsis seems to be another form of 
(dis ) or [divas), i.e. day. The word has then come to mean 

the day of the anniversary of the death of a person. The word pothi 

() is a Sanskrit word meaning a book. So Disa-pothi or 
Dishd-potki means a book in which are recorded the dates of the 
deaths of the departed dead. 

Every family has its Disa-pothi in which the names of the depart¬ 
ed ancestors and members of the family and also lateral and co¬ 
lateral relatives by blood and marriage are entered with the Parsi 
dates of their deaths. It is, as it were, a family calendar of the de¬ 
parted dear ones of that family. Like all calendars, the Disa-pothi 
begins with the first day ( Hormazd ) of the first month (Farvardin) of 
the Parsi year and ends with the last day of the year. Thus the 
Disa-pothi is divided into twelve parts for the twelve months of the 
vear. The deaths in the famil v that have occurred on the first day 

i * u 

of the year are entered under the heading of the first day; those 
that occurred on the second day under the heading of the second 
day, and so on. I produce for inspection a Disa-pothi of my own 
family. Well regulated families often look at their family Disa-pothi i 
and perform the required ceremonies on the days of the deaths of the 
departed. The Disa-pothi is also spoken of as Vahi (Gey. vahi , a 


book of accounts, a register). 
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The Disd-pothi in the hand of the Family Priests. 

Every family has its own family priest. He keeps with him a 
copy of that pothi, and, regularly referring to it, goes to the head of 

the family on the approaching occasion of the anniversary of the 

* 

death of a deceased member of the family and reminding him of the 
coming occasion receives the necessary instructions for the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies, either at the house of the family or at his 
own. house or at a fire- 

A Parsi priest is generally the family priest of more than one 
family. So he keeps with himself a “ joint ” Disd-pothi for all fami’ 
lies of whom he is the family priest. He is spoken as the Panthaki 

of that family. The work panth means a class, division or 
sect. So the word Panthaki among the Parsis means a family 
priest, and as such he may be the Panthaki of several families. 

Sacerdotal Arrangements of Priests. 

In some Parsi centres, there are special arrangements among the 
priests of those centres, as to who should perform certain ceremonies 
on the anniversaries of the dead of the various families of those cen¬ 
tres. This sacerdotal arrangement has led to the preparation of 
larger or more common and general Disa-pothis. I produce for in¬ 
spection an old Disd-pothi of that quarter of the Parsis of Navsari, 
known as Malesar. It is dated Samvat 1782. In the writing of 
such large or common Disd-poihis, the priests use certain abbrevia¬ 
tions. For example, be (sf)to signify that the deceased was a 
Behdin or a layman. These Disa-pothis not only give the names of 
the deceased but also the relationship in which they stood to the 
heads of the families or others. 

The Names of the Living Persons in the Disa-pothis. 

In some Disa-pothis, there occur also the names of some living 
members of the family. This is because, there is a custom among 
the Parsis, whereby one performs in his own life-time the funeral 
ceremonies which would be performed at his death by his relatives. 
The ceremonies are almost the same, but in the recital during his life¬ 
time the phrase vylj; ( zindeh-rawan ) is added to his name in place 

of eylj (anoushe-rawdn) used in the case of the dead. Such being 
the case, the family priest must keep a record of the events and 
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must go and inform the living party upon each anniversary of the 
day when he first performed the ceremony and receive instructions 
for the celebration of the anniversaries. This custom of one per¬ 
forming his funeral ceremonies in his life-time reminds us of what 
we read of a German king who got all his funeral ceremonies per¬ 
formed in his life-time. The ceremonies were all complete up to the 
function of his open bier being placed in a tomb and the last sermon 
recited, in which he also joined. Then, after a quite half hour, he 
walked out of the tomb. 


The Nam-grahan. 

§ 

The word ndm is the same as “name,” and grahan comes from 
Avesta gereio to seize, to take (Skt. wit). So Ndm-grahan is taking 
or reciting the names of the dead. The book in which the names of 
the dead are entered is also known as Ndm-grahan. It is a book in 
which the names of the departed ones of the family are entered one 
by one without any reference to their dates. On the occasions of the 
celebrations of the anniversary of one deceased member of the family 
the names of all the members of the family are also recited from the 
Ndm-grahan. .Tn some Parsi centres, there is a common Ndm-grahan 
book of the whole centre like the common or general Disd-pothl. 
I produce for inspection a common Ndm-grahan of Malesar, a Parsi 
quarter at Naosari. Some devout Parsis on particular occasions get 
the names of all the departed ones of their particular street or quar¬ 
ter recited and remembered in the ritual whether they be names of 


the relatives or otherwise. In such a case, the number of the names 
to be recited might well come to a thousand and it takes the family 
priest about three or four hours to recite all these names. This cus¬ 
tom has a parallel in the custom attributed to some old Christian 
monasteries, where the chief monk of each monastery communicates 
to the chief monks of other monasteries, the names of the dead of his 
monastery. Thus the names of about one thousand or more monks 
are remembered in ritual on particular occasions. The Parsi custom 
of remembering in their ceremonies, by all Parsi families, the names 
of the departed worthies of their community, whether of their own 
town or of other towns, has its parallel, to some extent, in the Bid¬ 
ding Prayer observed in the University of Oxford. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. M.A., C.I.E., 

F.A.S.B. 


My friends in Calcutta have asked me to take charge of the Sans¬ 
krit and Prakrit Section of this Conference. They should have 
selected a better man for the purpose, one who has made the study 
of the languages and literatures his life work. The subject is too 
vast for one man. The languages themselves are a hard study not 
to mention the vast number of works written in them. The time 
at my disposal is very short, and the notice I received of my ap¬ 
pointment was not adequate to do full justice even to one litera¬ 
ture or one language, and I have to say something on two lan¬ 
guages and two literatures. Under the circumstances, fail I must, 
but I have faith in the forbearance of mv audience. 


There were scholars in the early part of the 19th century who 
thought Sanskrit to be a forgery of the Brahmins, and there were 
many in that century who thought dramatic Prakrit to be a forgery. 
In the Calcutta University, questions are still asked in higher exami¬ 
nations whether Sanskrit or the Prakrit was ever a spoken language. 

Happily such ideas have not taken a great hold on scholars ge¬ 
nerally, and there is a strong desire to investigate the origin of the 
languages derived from the Indo-Aryan language of the Vedas. 
So long as the Aryan Society was confined to the Rsis and their 
families of settled Aiwans, the Vedic language did not change 
much. But after some centuries of Aryan settlement in the An- 
tardesa, that is, the country lying between Allahabad and Lahore, 
there came another influx of roving Aryans, who in a short time 
not only overran the entire length and breadth of the country, 
lying between the Vindhvas and the Himalayas, but also made 
their influence felt in the Antarde&a itself. The settled Aryans 
found it difficult to maintain their position, their civilisation and 
their culture, and so the}' devised a plan of incorporating on equal 
terms this vast body of roving Aryans amongst them. This was 
done by a ceremony of purification, called Vratyastoma which 
forms such a prominent feature of the later Brahvianas and Sutras. 
This incorporation of a vast extra population however akin to 
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themselves, meant a vast change in the language. The Veclic 
Sanskrit began rapidly to change. The Lakdra let gradually disap¬ 
peared, The varied infinitives of the Yedic language gradually 
dwindled into one form and infinitives began to be indicated by other 
forms of expression, such as gerunds, and so on. This, I believe, 
is the reason why the language of the Aranyakas and the Upani- 
sads look so different from the earlier Brahmanas and the Rgveda. 
But it was not yet Sanskrit. When the Aryans had settled their 
inter-tribal affairs on a satisfactory basis, and the incorporated 


nomad Aryans had formed one body of Aryans with the earlier 
settlers, there began a process of Aryanizing the non-Aryan popula¬ 
tion, imparting Aryan civilization, Aryan culture, Aryan thoughts 
and Aryan ideas to the black population, some of whom had a civ¬ 
ilization and culture of their own. This produced a chaos in the 
languages—a veritable Babel of tongues. The upper strata of the 
society showed a leaning to the Yedic form of speech and the lower 
strata to the non-Vedic form. The Dictionary became richer, but 
the language began to lose the angularities of inflexions, infinitives, 
suffixes, tenses and moods. At this stage, thoughtful Aryans found 
it necessary to formulate rules for the language of the higher class 
Aryans and grammars began to be written. Grammatical language 
was regarded as Samskrta and the non-grammatical Prdkrta. Even 
this, I think, is a later stage. In the earlier stages of the attempt 
to Aryanize the Indian element, the pronunciation was a very 
great stumbling block. The Indian element unable to pronounce 
the Aryan speech began to soften them down, and the Aryans to 
preserve their own pronunciation began to formulate rules. The 
same word was pronounced by the Aryans in one way and by the 


Indians in another. Thus the process began with the pronuncia¬ 
tion and not with language. In a chapter of the Bharata Ndtya. 

r 

Sdstra dealing with language and pronunciation, with Bhasd and 

Pallia , we find that there were two different Pathos or modes of 
• • 

pronunciation, the Samskrta and the Prdkrta. The meaning, of 
course, is that the same word, the same sentence, the same verse 
had two pronunciations. Samskrta and Prdkrta, and in the earlier 
stages of Buddhist literature, we often find the same verse pro¬ 
nounced in two different ways. This is the reason why we get 
works like the Dhammapada both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit. In 
prose, it is difficult to discern whether it is the pronunciation that 
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differs or the language. But in verse when the metre is the same, 
it is easily discerned that it is the pronunciation that differs and 
not the language. A study of the Sanskrit and the Pali Buddhist 
literature will easily bear out my point. 

The amalgamation of the settled and the roving Aryans and the 
Aryanization of the Indian element, produced, as I have said be¬ 
fore, a chaos in the languages and pronunciations. But it also led 
to the great upheaval of the Indian mind in the 8th and the 7th 
centuries B.C.—an upheaval which produced Buddhism, Jainism, 
the Six Heretical Systems, and if I may be permitted to say, the 

classical Hinduism—the Hinduism of the Puranas and the Smrtis. 

• • 

Everyone wrote in the dialect of his district, of his tribe and of his 
race. That is the reason whv it makes it exeeedinglv difficult to 


study the literature of this period. Much of that literature perished 
in later times owing to the difficulty of understanding the language. 

It is after the 6th century B.C. that people began to think of na¬ 
tionalization or imperialization The small kingdoms, tribal domi¬ 
nions and race governments began to coalesce into one harmonious 
nationality. The 5th. the 4th, the 3rd. and the 2nd are the centuries 
in which the classical Aryan speech was settled by the exertions 
of men like Panini, Katvayana, Vyadi, Galava, Sakatayana, Patahjali 
and others Patahjali distinctly says that lie legislates for the 
Brahminic speech,—the speech of the Sistas, meaning well-to-do 
Brahmins of Northern India, well-versed at least in one of the 
sciences of the time. The language of the Smrtis and the Puranas 
was examined by them and many forms were absolutely prescribed. 
They made the speech Samskrta or ‘ purified ’ but their influence was 
limited to the Brahmins. But what did the non-Brahmins do ? 

They were not idle. In the 4th century B.C. the Jainas made a 
comprehensive collection of their literature in a language interme¬ 
diate between Sanskrit and the Prakrit in which their books subse¬ 
quently came to be written. The comprehensive name of this col¬ 
lection was Purvis. They not only collected written literature but 
they took great pains to collect oral literature also. Some works 
were not know-n to the collectors at Pataliputra, being known 

only to anchorites in the Himalayas. Men were sent to the ancho- 

0 

rites to get these works dictated to them. But the Purvis are all 
lost now. But when they were collected at Pataliputra, we can 
confidently say that they were all reduced to the language of Pata- 
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liputra, prevalent at that time among the classes of men, from which 
Jaina monks were recruited. A thousand years later the whole 
Jaina literature was again collected and revised in the language of 
the time under the superintendence of Devardhigani. The little of 
the Purvis that were still extant disappeared from that time,—and 
we have absolutely no means of knowing the structure of the lan¬ 
guage in which the Purvis were written. But reading through the 
literature revised bv Devardhigani we often meet with forms and 
expressions belonging to the older language. He and his co-adju- 
tors did not venture to change those maxims and expressions which 
had become the common property of the Jainas,—and through these 
only we have a peep into the language of the previous literature. 
One who has seen the Bengali of the early 19th century will be 
struck with many older forms, even Sanskrit forms, in the language 
of writers. The present day Urdu has often Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases, so to say, imbedded in it. That is the case with 
the language of Devardhigani in relation to the Purvis. 

Coming to the Buddhists we feel that we are on more firm ground. 
We do not know in what language Buddha and his followers 
preached. There is a diversity of opinion amongst scholars as to 
the dialect of the early preachers of Buddhism. But hundred years 
after the death of Buddha, that is in the second century of the 
Buddhist Era there was a schism. The majority was known as the 
Mahdsamghikas. Some of their books have come down to us and 
this is written in Mi&rabhdsa, that is, in a language in which Sanskrit 
forms are freely mixed up with the vernacular forms This Mtira- 
bhdsa was most likely the language in which the literature of the 
Mahdsamghikas was written. In two or three centuries the Mahd- 
samghilcas developed into the Mahdydna School, and we find that 
in all early Mahdydna books the subjects are treated in Sanskrit 
prose of a sort, but the authorities are cited at the end of each 


have 


chapter in verses written in the mixed language. And 1 have 
reasons to think, that the prose portions of Lalitavistara, Sad- 
dharmapundarika and others were originally written in mixed 
language too. Scholars wonder that many of the idioms in the 
Lalitavistara are not Sanskrit, but Pali. But I suspect it is not 
Pali, but the mixed language, for what do we find the condition of 


Saddharmapundarilca ? We know it is Sanskrit prose with verses 
in mixed language. But from the Central Asian desert come, from 
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under the sand, leaves of Saddharmapundarika wholly in mixed 

language. Books continued to be written in that language, for after 

/ — 

the compilation of the Satasahasrilcd Prajndpdramitd in the 4th or 

A' 

the 5th century A.D., we find a book written on that work in the 
mixed language, entitled, Sata-Sdhasrikd-Prajndpdramitd-ratna 
guna-sancayci-gdtha following closely the chapters of the Sanskrit 
work. The Mahaydna was a great religion ; it had a large following 
in India. Though much of its literature is written in Sanskrit, the 
popular works were written in the mixed language, and the mixed 

4 

language has profoundly influenced the languages of Eastern India, 
but scholars have rarely, if ever, taken cognizance of this influence. 

The other party in the schism of Vaisall was the Theravddins . 
They seem to have stuck to the ever-changing vernacular. The 
oldest work so far extant, is the Thera-then-gdtha. This contains 
the gathas written by the old followers of Buddha, and their follow¬ 
ers. Chronologically the last then whose gatha is recorded in that 
anthology belonged to the reign of Vindusara, the father of Asoka. 
It has many peculiar forms, in fact most of the vikalpas or optional 
forms given in the Pali grammars, belong to these gathas. They 
have been modernized, but modernization is difficult in poetry and 
especially in those pieces which were almost in everybody’s mouth. 
So in these gathas we may have more than a peep into the structure 
of the language of the 5th and the 4th centuries before Christ. We 
have another genuine relic of the language of Asoka’s time in the 
Kathavatthu composed under orders of the third Samgiti held in 
the 17th year oE Asoka’s reign. The language goes under the name 
of Pali. It is not known how far it has been modernized. But still 
an examination of the structure of the language is likely to give us 


much information about the language of that time. And it would 
be exceedingly interesting if a scholar undertakes to give us the 
results of the comparative study of this work and the inscriptions 
of Asoka in so far as the language is concerned. 

The next important relic of language is the Hathigumpha Inscrip¬ 
tion. Some great scholars have pronounced it to be nearer to Pali 
than the Asoka Inscriptions. Dr. Hoernle, in his preface to the 
Prakrit grammar of Can da thinks that Canda’s grammar formulates 
rules for a language which is ver}^ near Pali. 

The modern theory about Pali is that it is the official language of 
Magadha as transplanted in the capital of the Andhras. This how- 
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ever, requires verification. But if it is true, Pali must be a more 
recent language than that of the Asoka Inscriptions, and the exten¬ 
sive literature it embodies must have the modernized forms of manv 

•/ 

ancient works. The oldest work of the Buddhists according to Kern 
is the Mahaparinibbdnasutia. This is very natural. The Nirvana 
of Buddha produced a deep sensation among his folloAvers and that 
sensation should find an early expression. But it is available only 
in the Pali form, and if the above theory is true,—modernized in the 
6th century of the Buddhist Era. 

Having finished as rapid a survey of the ancient languages of India 
as time permitted, I have to draw your attention to a statement in 
Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa. There he speaks of four languages, Same - 
Icrta, Prahrta , Apabhrarnsa and Mism. This is not an enumeration, 
but I believe, a classification of languages under four heads. Sans¬ 
krit we know,—it does not require an explanation. But its subse¬ 
quent history is interesting. After the composition of the Malm' 
blidsya Sanskrit was confined to the Brahmins and the Brahminists. 
The Brahmins took great pains to make their language conform to the 
rules of Panini and Patanjali; apdniniya and bhdsyaviruddha ex¬ 
pressions became a taboo. But they could not maintain this parity 
for a long time. The Buddhists began to change their mixed lan¬ 
guage into a sort of Sanskrit, which was definitely and distinctively 


among 


the 


apdniniya and bhasyaviruddha. There arose a sect among the 
Jainas, the Bigambaras who also wrote in Sanskrit without study¬ 
ing Panini and the Mahdbhdsya. Many Brahminists also found 
it difficult to master all the niceties of the Panini School. Sanskrit 
began to take its leaven from the vernaculars. All this resulted in 
the 4th and the 5th centuries A.D. in the disappearance of the 


Mahdbhdsya, altogether. Bhartrhari in the 7th century speaks of the 
difficulty with which his Guru procured a copy of the Mahdbhdsya 
from the south. But from this time, the table was turned against 
the Brahmins. Buddhists began to write commentaries on Panini. 
They wanted to revive the study of Panini sutras and discard 


Katyayana and Patanjali. Thus was the Kdsikd , a commentary on 
the sutras of Panini written by two Buddhists, Vamana and Jayadi- 
tya. The commentary in its turn was commented upon by Jinendra- 
buddhi in Avhat is called KdHkdvrltipanjikd or the Nydsa. Maitreya 
Raksita, another Buddhist wwote the Tantrapradipa, and last of all, 
when Laksmanasena, the last Hindu King of Bengal, wanted to re- 
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vive Sanskrit learning he employed a Buddhist scholar for the work 
of compiling a Sanskrit grammar without the Vedic forms. He is 
Purusottama. the author of Bhasdortli. 

m ' • * 

_ / 

The Sistas of Patanjali who spoke in Sanskrit, gradually, as time 
passed on, dwindled and dwindled till in the 7th and the 8th centuries 
A.D. Sanskrit was no longer a spoken language. The accents, the em¬ 
blem of a spoken language ceased to interest grammarians, and the 
study of the Vedas, though revived by Kumarila in the 8th century, 
could not revive the science of pronunciation, and Sanskrit grammars 
written after that time have discarded the Vedic and the Svaras. 
The various schools of grammar now current, do not even take a 
complete survey of the classical language. Their aims seem to be to 
make rules for literature.current in their times, and also to legalize 
forms taken from the vernaculars and forms not sanctioned by 
Panini and the BhdsyaJcdra. Attempts were sometimes made to re¬ 
vive the study of the Bhdsya notably by Ivaivata in the 10t.h 
century in Kasmir, and Bhattoji Diksit in the 17th at Benares. 
But the bulk of the commentaries and sub-commentaries was a 
stumbling block to their success. 

But what is Prakrit ?—Nobody gives ns a definition. There is a 
description however. Prakrtih Samskrtam —that is, a direct descen¬ 
ded of Sanskrit. The Bharata NdUjasdstm uses the term in the 
sense of Pdtha or mode of recitation or pronunciation. What we 
call Prakrits, iVIaharastri, Sauraseni, etc., he calls Bhdsds : some he 
calls Vibhdsds. others again, as barbarian tongue not to be used in 


dramas. 


There are so many Prakrits. The dramatic Prakrits, 18 in number, 
are Prakrits. The Jaina Prakrits are Prakrits ; Pali is a Prakrit. The 
Asoka Inscriptions are called Prakrit and even modern vernaculars 

are called Prakrits. 


Vanamali Das translating 


the GUaqovincla in 


Bengali at Pancanantala in Calcutta, in the year 1731 says, that he 
is translating it in Prakrit.—and the Pandits even now call the 
Bengali vernacular, a Prakrit. So Prakrit is a very vague word. 

Prakrit as we know it, is not even a direct descended of Sanskrit 
for Sauraseni is known as a Prakrit, but Vararuci in his Prakrta Prcika- 


sa distinctly says that it is a descendant of Maharastri. FaisacI 




we know to be a Prakrit, but he says, its Pralcrti is Sauraseni,—and 
so Paisdci is remotely descended from Sanskrit. The names of dif¬ 
ferent Prakrits are not always the same, and their number differs with 
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different authors. Bharata NatyaSdstra does not speak of Maharas- 
tri. He speaks of Daksinatya in its stead. It would be an endless 
task to give the different enumerations and the different names. The 
last great writer of Prakrit grammar is Markandeya whose Prakrta- 
sarvasva enumerates dialects not known to previous authors. Scien¬ 
tific accuracy would require the dropping of the word, “ Prakrta ” 
altogether, and to name each dialect by the country and the centu¬ 
ry. Thus liar pur amanjari should be described as written in the 
vernacular of Kanauj in the 9th century A.D.; Asoka Inscriptions 
in the language of Magadha in the 3rd century B.C., and so on. 

The word Apcibhramsa is another term of indefinite import. No¬ 
body defines it, yet it is in everybody’s mouth. What is Apa- 
bhramsa in one century becomes a Prakrit in a subsequent century. 
For instance, Dandin calls Gunadliya’s Vfhatkathd Apcibhramsa, but 
later on, it is called Paisaci, But what is an Apcibhramsa ? It 
is -with the greatest difficulty that I found a definition or rather a 
definite description in a Hindi work of the early part of the last 
centurv. Krsnasimha, the bard of Bundi, the author of VamSa 
Bhaskara , in the first chapter of his work, described the languages 
in which books are written. ApabhramSa is one of these languages, 
and he says, it is a language in which the inflexions are discarded. 
If that be the definition of ApabhramSa, then the vernaculars of the 
present day. which have lost their agglutinative character, are all 
ApabhramSas. It is a convenient word for those, who are unable 
to fix a dialect in time and place. This also is a word which should 
go out of use, and should be replaced so far as possible by the name 
of the country and of the century. 

Dandin’s Misrabhdsd has not been defined. It still, is a puzzle, 

for in describing Sanskrit and Prakrit and Apabhram&a, he is very 

definite. He gives the name of' some works in these languages. 

But in attempting to give an example of MiSrabhdsd, he says, 

Mi&rantu Natakadikam. The Ndtakas , so far known are in Sanskrit 

• • 

and Prakrit. Some characters speaking Sanskrit and some Prakrit. 
It is rather a form of literature and not of language. So he has 
not succeeded in giving an example. Perhaps Dandin took the 
classification from an ancient work, which he has not been able to 
explain properly. I suspect that the Ndtakas , acted for the delecta¬ 
tion of all classes of people, were at one time, written in the mixed 
language, which was within the comprehension of all; but that, that 
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form of drama gradually disappeared with the mixed language and 
made room for the present form of dramas in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
The only remnant of a drama in the mixed language is perhaps the 
Sariputra drama recently discovered in the desert of Central Asia, 
though in fragments. Dandin was perhaps not aware of the mixed 
language in which Malidsamghika works were written. 

I believe you have all seen the Khe-pld jdla, the fishing net of Bengal 
that is swung over the head and cast into the ponds. It has one 
knot, which remains in the hand of the fisherman and strings radi¬ 
ate from it on all directions in the form of warps and they are met 
at intervals with parallel strings in the form of woofs. At the points 
of intersection there are knots. That is the case with the Indian 
languages. The central knot may be compared to the Vedic langu¬ 
age from which all Indian languages are derived. These languages 
drift farther and farther from the central language in the course of 
centuries in different places—they are the strings that issue from the 
central knot. The parallel woofs are the changes in society. Now, 
whenever there is a momentous change in society, it is reflected in 
a corresponding change in the language, and very often a literature 
is the result. The literatures are the knots at the points of inter¬ 
section. It is only through these literatures that we are able to de¬ 
tect the effects of a change in society on the language. Indian lan¬ 
guages, as I have told you in the beginning are a vast field for study 
and research. Their importance has not yet come home to our schol¬ 
ars. But it is a great study and a number of men should devote 
themselves to it for years before we can arrive at sure conclusions. 
But thanks to our ancestors,—they often made strenuous efforts to 

J t* 

unravel the mystery of languages, and have left most valuable re¬ 
sults unparalleled in the history of languages of other countries. Let 
us all take advantage of these important results and proceed slowly 
but surely with single-hearted devotion to find out the truth and 
nothing but the truth in the mystery of languages. 

Want of time prevents me from speaking more fully about the 
later forms of languages, especially the most fascinating subject of 
the beginning of vernaculars,—of works like Dhydne&vari in the 
Marathi, Chocubhatta’s work on the Bagdavats in Hindi, and the Bud¬ 
dhist songs and Dokas in Bengali ancl so on. But yet I have another 
duty to discharge. I have to speak a few words on Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and on the Prakrit literature. The number of works in these 
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literatures mav be described in the words of the Buddhist bards as 

kJ 

Gcmgdncidivdlukopama. A comprehensive survey is impossible. I 
will touch only those subjects in which European scholars admit that 
we achieved great results, viz. Philosophy, Grammar and Poetry. 
But before I take up these three, I think it my bounden duty to 
protest against the attempt made in certain quarters to deprive the 
Indians of the credit of the discovery of the decimal system of no¬ 
tation. We had indeed, a complete system of letter numerals. Our 
manuscripts and our inscriptions are all dated and paged in letter 
numerals. But still we have undoubted proofs both in Brahminic 
and Buddhist literature of the use of decimal system of notation very 
early. In Abhulliarmakosavydkhyd it is stated that one gutikd or 
figure acquires different values when placed in different positions. 
The same idea is also expressed in the Vydsabhdsya of the Palanjali- 
mtras. So it can be confidently asserted that the Indians knew the 
decimal system at least in the early centuries of the Christian Era, 

4 / V 

Our Philosophy began with the enumeration of philosophical ideas 
by numbers. Very early—in the latter days of the Vedie period 
—it gradually developed into a system of comparison in the Vai&e- 
siJca, the central point of which was the finding out similarities 
and differences, i.e. comparison. From comparison we rose to clas¬ 
sification. From classification, the next step was Kathd or Contro¬ 
versy. Various systems of carrying on controversy were tried, lead¬ 
ing at last to the syllogistic system in the Gautama sutras. At¬ 
tempts have been made to show that Gotama borrowed the idea 
from Aristotle. I am not a Greek scholar and cannot say how 
Aristotle arrived at his sjdlogisms ; but Gotama had to work upon 
pre-existing systems. There was a time when ten elements were re¬ 


quired in a syllogism, 


Gradually they were discarded one after an¬ 


other and Gotama believed in five. Some of his successors were 
ready to discard the first two of these and make the elements three 

O 

only. This they say is Aristotle’s syllogism. If it is so, the Indians 
arrived at it by a process which is all their own. But the Indians 
were not satisfied with this, so to say, mechanical form. Their 
originality lay in the investigation of the relation between the 
middle term and the minor term, and the middle term and the 


major term,— Paksadharmata and Vyapti and in defining these two 
terms, the Hindu and Buddhist logicians have displayed an accuracy 
and boldness of speculation which excite the admiration of all 
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thinking men. For centuries they speculated on the definition of 
Vyapti. They rejected fourteen definitions before they arrived at a 

conclusion, the Siddhdntalaksana. Their attempt to have a defini- 

* 

tion of fallacy also gave rise to infinite speculations. The relation of 
words and their meaning—the relation of inflexions with their bases 
were also investigated with great power of discernment. In the 
analysis of sentences they were not satisfied with a mechanical form 
or a tabular statement. Some made the verb to be the chief 
thing in a sentence—others again the nominative : and it is both 
interesting and amusing to hear the professors of these two schools 
of analysis discoursing at the ghats of Benares in an evening to 
prove that his opponent was in the wrong. So far with Logic. In 
Metaphysics our ancestors divided themselves into various schools 
each having a number of great men as their professors. Their chief 
point was the emancipation of the soul. There was no dispute 
about that point, but the processes of emancipation are widely diver¬ 
gent. One school believes that the soul after emancipation remains 
absolute—all relations ceasing. Others again say that is impossi¬ 
ble ;—if the soul remains it must remain in relations. What is eman - 
cipation, then, according to these ? Sunya, £: Void.” It is, however, 
not a negation of existence ; it is a state beyond our comprehension. 
—it transcends our power of comprehension. Then comes another 
school which asks whether that state beyond our comprehension is 
positive or negative. One says, positive, another negative. I think 
we should not go beyond. When things are beyond our compre¬ 
hension we should stop here But we cannot help admiring the bold. 
ness and subtlety of their speculations. 

In grammar the Indians excelled in the matter- of classification 

of words. In Srauta times words were divided into four classes. 

Ndma, Akhydta, Upasarga and Nipata, Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and 

Particles. But Panini was not satisfied with this classification. 

# 

He replaced it bv one of his own—into Subanta and Tihanta, 
those that take the declensional and those that take conjugational 
inflexions. But in doing so he was obliged to have recourse to a 

fiction, in so far as to say that the 
drop them. Max Muller rails at him that he would rather have 
recourse to a fiction than made his classification incomplete. There 
can be not the least shadow of a doubt that Panini’s classification 
leads to clearness and accuracy. 


particles take inflexions but 
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There is another point in which the Indian Grammar is in ad¬ 
vance of grammars of other countries. It makes a distinction be¬ 
tween Karaka and Vibhalcti. i.e. between the relation of words in a 
sentence and the grammatical inflexions. This is not to be found 
in any other language. 

The Indian idea of grammar also is very distinct. It means 
derivation of words. How words are formed, and nothing be- 
yond it. Words are formed fi’om roots; from words are formed 
other words and verbal roots again ; from verbs also are formed 
other verbs and words. Sanskrit Grammar concerns itself with this 
cross production of words. It does not care for pronunciation, 
prosody, punctuation and very little for idioms. For all these 
there are different sciences and I have told you before that the 
investigation of relation between words in a sentence and of the 
terminations with their bases have been relegated to the province 
of logic. 

% 

Indian grammarians have done an excellent service to the science 
of language by writing two different classes of grammar for the 
Prakrit languages. One class presupposes a thorough knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammar, and concerns itself chiefly with the change 
of letters—how compound letters are softened down to single 
ones, how hard aspirates are changed into soft ones, how semi¬ 
vowels are split up into their elements and so on. They had 
a thorough grasp of the principle of phonetic decay in languages. 
The other class wrote grammar for those who had no knowledge of 
Sanskrit grammar. They too have done a great service by show¬ 
ing in what respects they differ from Sanskrit—how far they are 
indebted to it and how far they are not. These Prakrit gramma¬ 
rians in fact laid the foundation of what developed in the last cen¬ 


tury in the science of languages. 

It goes without saying that Indian drama is co-eval with Aryan 
migration into India. The dramatic tradition goes back to the wars 
of the gods and the demons. Natasiitra or dramaturgy presupposes 


the existence of dramas and our works on 


dramaturgy are pre-Pa- 


ninean. That disposes of the question of the indebtedness of the 
Indian drama to the Greeks. The Greeks held their dramatic shows 


in the open, but the Indians had three different kinds of buildings 
for such purposes,—the paraboloid, the rectangular and the tri- 
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scenes painted on the walls of the stage. The Greeks insisted on 
the three Unities throughout the drama. The Indians observed the 
restriction only within an Act. Parts of the story not required for 
dramatic purposes but for understanding the plot were recited by 
the chorus in Grecian dramas but in India they were parts of the 
drama, but not of the Act; so the main action of the drama was 
not interfered with. These were called Kdryyopaksepci and were 
enacted either before or after an Act. This is certainly much better 
than the Chorus. The Indian drama like the Greek took in not only 
terrestrial but even celestial beings and demi-gods. Indecorous 
and violent scenes were never a part of the Indian drama ; and 
the higher class drama avoided outbursts of feeling and lengthy 
display of sentiment. It always tried to limit the expression of 
feelings by the requirement of art. But in creating situations for 
the expression of feeling, for stirring the very depth of the human 
heart, for conjuring up beautiful images and loveliest and most 
enchanting scenes Indian drama yields its palm to none. 

The Epics of India are divided into two classes, the popular and 
the artistic. The popular Epics are for the amusement and instruc¬ 
tion of the people in general. They are couched in simple lan¬ 
guage and are full of human interest. But they do not much care 
for art. They are therefore regarded by connoisseurs as rather 
tedious. But the artistic Epic is written purposely for the delecta¬ 
tion of the connoisseurs. It rvould circumscribe everything by art 
and would not allow anything to exceed the limits. There are 

9 

some critics who would call this artificial poetry but to daub Megha- 
duta or Raghuvam&a as artificial poetry would be a violence of 
language. In no sense is this poetry artificial. It is as natural as 
Nature itself. The poets seem to be afraid of only one thing—that 
they may not be regarded as tedious. They always try 7 to make 
their description of natural scenes or the feelings of the human 
heart as short as possible. But within that short compass they 
would either describe or suggest all that is worth enjoying, all that 
is good and all that is beautiful—leaving nothing unsaid that is 
worth saying and incorporating nothing that is not worth saying. 
The canon of criticism that controls Indian poetry seeks to elevate 
the moral tone of society by first softening; the mind and then 
implanting moral truths. Indian poetry does not command, does 
not teach, does not preach, does not give friendly advice, but show 
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us all that is good, all that is noble and all that is virtuous, in such 
a graphic and telling way that our minds are unconsciously mol 
lified to love nobleness and virtue for their own sake. 

Of popular poetry the highest and the noblest is the Ramayana 
and the influence it exerts on the character of Indians is enor¬ 
mous ; everyone wants that he should live like Rama. And this 
influence is perceptible in every Hindu household, and the enormous 
good that it has done cannot be exaggerated. Tt has made Hindus 
what the} 7 are,—a mild, god-fearing, truthful, law-abiding and honest 
race of men. 

The artistic Epic does not appeal to the people in general, but to 
the cultured society, with the same result. Nay more—it makes 
them more gentlemanly, more cultured and more refined, it makes 
them conscious of their limitations and always keeps them within 
the bounds of propriety. In creating beauty the artistic poetry is 
more effective than the popular and the beauty is always elevating, 
always mollifying and always inspiring. 

Prakrit poetry is all religious or didactic. But some of the antho¬ 
logies are full of exquisite sentiments and beautiful images. Creative 
fancy it has none. Some of its verses have become proverbial. 
That is all that can be said about Prakrit poetry in a short address 
like this. But its extent is very great and I believe it is an alto¬ 
gether unexplored field of work. 

But Sanskrit language and literature, Prakrit language and litera¬ 
ture in all their varied aspects deserve greater attention, greater 
energy and persistency than is given to it at the present moment. 
The whole history of the Indian races is buried both in these langu¬ 
ages and these literatures, and if that history is to be recovered, if we 
want to know what we are, then these are our only means to achieve 
that result. But we have neglected them. Time has come that we 
make an atonement for this neglect or we would be swept away by 
disruptive influences from the West. 



ATITHI AS REVEALED IN HIS MANCJBHlSYA 
By Dr. Ganganatjia Jha. M.A., D.Litt. 

A. — Time. 


As indications of his time, the following points are noteworthy : 

(1) Under I. 55 he mentions Vindhyavasi-prabhrtayah as writers 
on Sankhya. The name of Vindhyavdsi occurs also in the Slokavdr- 
lika, as the advocate of the same doctrine that is referred to bv 

4 / 

Medhatithi. That there was such a writer on Sankhya is certain ; 
but the several identifications that have been proposed regarding 
him do not appear to be based on sufficient data. 

(2) Under II. 3 and II. 18 he quotes from Kumarila. speaking of him 
as ‘ Kumarila ’ in one place, and as ‘ Bhattapada 5 in another. And 
Kumarila is supposed to have lived in the seventh century A.D. 

(3) Under II. 22, speaking of Aryavarta , he says dkramydlcramydpi- 
na dram tatra mleccha sthdiaro bhavanti; —and again under II. 23— 
1 adi kathandd bralimdvarlddide&amapi mleccha dkrameyuh tatra - 
ivdvasthdnam kuryurbhavedevdsau mlecchade&ah ;—which clearly indi¬ 
cates that up to Medhatithi’s time, though there had been several 
invasions by ‘foreigners/ no foreigner had come to stay in the 
country, much less to establish a kingdom. After the break up of 

■ ^ ’s empire in the seventh century A.D. there were no 

invasions either by the Bactrians or by the Sakas or by the Hunas. 
The destruction of Mihiragula’s power by the later Guptas marks 
the end of the last foreign element in ancient India. The first in¬ 
vasion of India by the Mohammedans took place in 712 A.D.; and 
from this time onward there were frequent invasions by them ; hut 
it was not till the year 1192 that Mussalman power came to be con¬ 
solidated in India. Thus Medhatithi must have lived before 1192 

A.D. 


(4) Under II. 6, he says that Paittunasi, Bodhayana and Pracetas 

are not mentioned in any c pariganana ’ of Smrtikdras ;—this shows 

that Medhatithi is much older than all those Smrtis and Nibandhas 

* 

wherein these Smrtikdras are mentioned as such. 

(5) Under II. 6, he quotes Vivaranalcdm, and under 11.25 ‘ Smrii- 

vivarana '. 

* 

(6) Under II. 30, he speaks of the Lunar Mansions as beginning 
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with Smvistha (i.e. Dhanisthd) —and not with Asvini. VVliat this in 
dicates we are unable to determine. We know that the enumeration 
of the Naksatras began originally with Krttikd (Thibaut : Indian As¬ 
tronomy, Indian Thought, Vol. I, p. 208) ; but we have nowhere 
read of its beginning with Sravisthd or Dhanisthd. 

C? CV t • • • 

(7) Under II. 117 he mentions the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana. 

(8) Under III. 232, he speaks of the Puranas as f vy as a, dipranI tani ’ 
1 composed by Vydsa and others ’; this indicates that he lived before 
the stereotyping of the notion that all the Puvdnas are the work of 
one individual, namelv Vyasa. 

4 \S 

(9) Under V. L57 he quotes from the Curnika, a vydkarana work. 
The Chinese traveller I-tsing, who visited India towards the end of 
the seventh century, speaks of the ‘Curni’ as a work containing 
24000 1 SloJcas ,’ studied by advanced scholars. He attributes the 
work to Patanjali. Max Midler and Takakusu take ‘ Curni ’ to he 
another name for the Mahabhdsya. The author of the Vdkyapadiya 

r 

is believed to have written a commentary (containing 25,000 SloJcas ) 
on the Curni. 

4 

(10) Under VII. 61, he quotes from the Adhyalrsapracdra, which is 
the name of an important section of Kautilya’s Arlha&astra. But 
the lines quoted by Medhatithi are not found in the published text 
of this work. 

(11) Under VII. 154, he quotes two verses from the work of ‘ Usa- 

^ f 

nas ’;—this must refer to a work on ArthaMslra by Sukracarya 
which was known to the Mahdbhdraia and to Kautilya. The verses 
quoted do not occur in the work known to us as ‘ Sulcraniti.’ It 
is clear that Sukra’s own work was well known in Medhatithi’s 
time. 


(12) Under VIII. 2, he mentions a writer of the name of Bhartry- 
ajha ; one such writer is known as the writer of a commentary on 
Katyayana’s Srautasutra. 

(13) Under VIII. 155, he mentions the writers Yajvan, Asahaya 
and Narada. 

(14) Under IX. 2, he uses the term ‘ bhavantih ’ in the sense of ‘ Lai ’ 
Present Tense. 

(15) Under IX. 42, he quotes Pihgala. 

(16) Under XII. 19, he quotes from ‘ Sariralca.’ What is quoted 

* 

agrees in sense only with what Sankaracarya says on Veddntasu.tra 
3. 2. 41. There is nothing to indicate that Medhatithi is quoting from 
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Sankaracarya. When he uses the term 1 Bariraka ’ he mav be 
referring to the earlier system of Bhartrprapanca, who is referred 
to by Sankaracarya in his Gitabhdsya. This conjecture gains 
strength from the tact that under VI. 75, Medhatithi supports the 

JnanaJcarmasamuccaya-vdda, of which Bhartrprapanca was a well- 
known exponent. 

(17) Under XII. .118, he quotes from the Vakyapadiya- by name. 

(18) While quoting freely from the Mahabhdrata , he very rarely 
quotes from the Pur anas. He does quote once (under 1. 55) from 
them ; but there also he calls it only by the generic name ‘ Pur ana ’ 

9 

(19) Under the same verse we read— 


Pramdndntarandmapyekatvapratipddanaparatvddeva grahinah pra- 

tyaksasya misraih krta’eva kies ah. Who is this ‘ Misra ’ ? 


(20) Medhatithi is quoted by name 



(a) in the Mitdksard (on II. 124), which was written by Vijna¬ 

nesvara who lived under the Calukya King Vikramaditya 

II, surnamed Tribhuvana-malla, who reigned from 1076 

A.D. ; 

( b ) in the Pardsaramddhava ( Acdra ,, pp. 256, 552, 560) a work 

of the fourteenth century ; 

(c) in the Viramitrodaya (Ahnika, pp. 76, 77, 70)—a work of 

the sixteenth century. 

(21) In 1375 King Madana found the work of Medhatithi ‘ jirnah 
1 dilapidated,’ ‘ its manuscript was nowhere to be found.’ 

From the above all that we feel justified in deducing is—(1) that 
Medhatithi lived long before 1076 A.D. when Vikramaditya IT 
ascended the throne, and during his reign flourished Vijnanesvara, 
who quotes Medhatithi as a writer of established reputation;—(2) 
that he lived after the seventh century, which is the date hitherto 


assigned to Kumarila ;—and (3) that he must be assigned to the 
period 800-1000 A.D. : or definitely to the ninth century A.D., 
which will explain his veneration for Kumarila (7th century), and 
the veneration for him by Vijnanesvara (11th century)- 


B. — Place. 

(1) As regards place—Under I. 103 he calls ‘Salayah’ (rice) 
* rajabhojanah 5 ‘ the food of kings,’—which indicates that he lived 
in a place where rice is dear. 

(2) Under II. 18 he speaks of the marrying of the maternal uncle’s 
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daughter as the custom obtaining in ! desdntara’ . which shows that 
he was not of the South. 

(3) Under II. 98, the wool of aja (goat) is described as ‘ not soft,’ 
this may be taken as indicating that he did not belong to 

Kashmir, where the goat’s wool is generally soft. 

(4) Under the same, he speaks of the oil of devadaru which indi¬ 


cates a country where the Devadaru tree (pine) grows in abundance. 

(5) (a) Under III. 234. he says 1 udicye.su kambala iliprasiddhah ’ 
(b) Under III. 238— udicydh salakaih’kiro vestayanti. 

He was very conversant with the ways of the northerners. 

Under (b) again he speaks of men winding their hair round the 
head—which indicates a country where hair is worn long; and (b) 
also indicates a place where people generally keep their head covered 
with a Sdtaka. It is an interesting question to investigate who these 
'northerners’ are. In the Raglmvcmisa , in connection with Raghu’s 
conquest, Kalidasa uses the term Udicya in the sense of people living 
in the country to the north of Sindh, i.e. Kashmir and the Punjab, 
And we know that Patanjali considers the town of Sakala as belong¬ 
ing to Va/nJca country and also to Udicya country (under Pan ini 4. 2. 
104). Similarly Amara in his lexicon describes the Udicya, country as 

t 

lying on the north-west of the Saravatl river in the Punjab. It is 
clear then that the Udicyas as mentioned by Medhatithi were the peo¬ 
ple of the Punjab and Kashmir. The custom of wearing Safas by the 
northerners as recorded in Medhatithi is quite in keeping with the 
identification proposed above. Fine blankets also used to be pro¬ 
duced in these parts. 

(6) Under IV. 9, he speaks of only two harvests—one in the sum¬ 
mer and another in the autumn. This shows that he lived in a countrv 

» * 

where there was no winter-harvest. 

(7) Under IV. 59, speaking of the rainbow, he says vijndnacchdyeti 
ka$miresu kathyate —he was conversant with the language of Kash¬ 
mir. 

(8) Under V. 14, the Syena is described as being known as Kakola 
in the Bahlika country. 

(9) Under VIII. 399, he speaks of ‘ Kuhleuma’ as a ‘royal mono¬ 
poly 9 in Kashmir. 

One does not feel quite sure, on the strength of the above data, 
that the valley of Kashmir was Medhatithi’s native country as as¬ 
serted by Biihler. Though there may be much that points to that 
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conclusion, there is nothing that does so definitely. The arguments 
adduced by Buhler in support of this view are by no means conclusive. 
The very sentence (VII. 22) that speaks of Kdsmirakasya Ica&mirah 
also speaks of Pancdlandm pancalah; the name of Kashmir is com¬ 
pounded with that of several other countries, e.g. Kuru (VIII. 41); if 
he speaks of the royal monopoly of saffron in Kashmir, he speaks also 
of other royal monopolies—of ‘wool among the westerners’ and of 
‘pearls’ corals and precious gems among southerners (VIII. 399). 
The conclusion arrived at by Prof. Jolly that Medhatithi belonged to 
the South, is still more open to doubt. Jolly’s arguments have all 


been answered by Buhler. (Intro, p. cxxiv, footnote). 

All that we feel justified in deducing from the above data is— (i) 
that he was not a native of the South; (ii) that he was a native of 


the ‘ North ’—where people keep their hair long, and keep their head 
wrapped with cloth—where there is no winter-harvest; (iii> that he 
•was conversant with the ordinary language of Kashmir and Bahlika. 

C.-~ Character, and other details. 

(1) He is liberal in his views and inclined to be outspoken in his 
opinions:— 

(а) He says that the whole account of the beginnings of creation is 
{ arthavada 5 —i.e. not meant to be literally true (I .23) 

(б) Regarding the account of the Brdhmana, Keatriya , Vaisya and 
S’tidra being created out of the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet of 
Brahma ,—he says that this is mere ‘ stutly —again, not to be taken as 
literally true (I. 31). 

(c) He is bold enough to accept the legend regarding Prajdpati and his 
daughter as literally true (1.32). 

( d) He is no believer in the existence of the YaJcsa and other celestial 
beings (I. 37). 

(e) He declares the gods to be mortal (I. 50). 

(/) He says that in Discourse I with the exception of 4 five or six verses, 
which describe the purpose of the Sastrci, all the rest is 4 mere arthavada 

(g) He candidly confesses that we cannot be sure as to how the ordi¬ 
nances of Manu and other Smrtikaras is based upon the Veda (TI. 6), 

(h) He is very frank in liis criticisms on the text of Manu, e.g. In re¬ 
gard to verse II. 223, he says ‘there is no useful purpose served by this verse *; 
and in several cases, he does not hesitate to say that certain expressions 
have been added only through ‘metrical exigencies.’ 

(ij In regard to ‘drinking, gambling and hunting, 5 he declares (under 
VII. 53) that 4 absolute avoidance of these is neither proper nor possible.’ 

(?) Under VIII. 20 and VIII. 163 his remarks regarding the proprietary 
rights of women show that he was exceptionally liberal in his views. 
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(2) Certain original ideas :— 

(a) ‘ Manahputam samacaret ’ explained as 4 one should be pure in mind * 
(VI. 46), and not as 4 one should do that which satisfies his mind or con¬ 
science.’ 

(b) 4 Divasvapa prohibited in VII. 47, is explained, not as * sleeping dur¬ 
ing the day,’ but as ‘inactivity, laziness, at the time of doing work,’ 4 day¬ 
dreaming.’ 

(3) Other details :— 

(а) Whenever he has occasion to quote a SanJchya authority, he quotes 
the Karika of I6varalq*sna, and never the Sutra . 

(б) Under II. 6 and X. 5, he quotes largely from his own work called 

4 Smrtivivp.lca .’ 

» 

(c) Under II. 49, he says ‘ women do not understand Sanskrit.’ 

(d) Under lit. 7 he quotes the 4 Vaidyalca ’ to the effect that 4 all diseases 
are infectious except the Pravahilcd 9 (Diarrhoea ?). 

( e) The Darsa is spoken of (in IV. 25) as to be performed 4 at the end of the 
half-monthwhich shows that he held the view that the ‘’month’ begins 
with the first day of the dark fortnight, and ends with the Full Moon 
Day;—not that it is to be counted from one Moonless Day to another. 

(/) He knew that meteors are only 4 falling stars ’ (IV. 103). 

(g) From what he says under VI 75, it appears that he was a follower of 
the Jhanakarmasamuccayavada . 

(h) Under VII. 25 describing the 4 Matsyadesa 5 as Viratadesa, he mentions 
4 Nagapura ’ as another name for it. 

(£) Under VII. 220 he describes three methods of detecting poison in food— 
by physicians, by fire and by the Gakova and other birds. When thrown 
into fire food mixed with poison becomes ati-inlana 4 very much discol¬ 
oured’; at the very sight of some poisons the Kohila perishes; and on 
seeing others the Calcora loses its eyes. 

(;) Under V. 44, while justifying the 4 Killing ’ involved in Vedic sacrifices, 
he deprecates that involved in Tantrika rites. 

i 

( k ) Under VII. 190 we read of flag-signalling. 



AVANT1SUNDARI-KATHA OF DANDIN. 


By M.. Rariakrishna Rave, M.A. 


In the course of recent research work for MSS. instituted by the 
Madras Government and ably conducted by M. R. Ry. Prof. S. 
Kuppusawmy Sastriar Avl, M.A., several rare old works have been 
obtained. Among them two manuscripts are specially interesting 
to the students of history and Sanskrit literature. They are Avan- 

4 

tisundarl-kaiha and Avantisundari-kathasara. The former is in 
prose with a poetic introduction and the latter is an easy summary 
of the former in verse. The prose work was presumably written by 
Dandin and is acquired only as a broken fragment. It consists of 
a poetic introduction, the ancestry of the poet, the occasion for 
writing the work and the story itself—only a portion. The plot 
elaborated in the work is the same as what is summarised in the 
Daktkumdracariia. A vantisundari, the wife of Rajavahana, is the 
heroine of the story. The Kathasara as far as available to us is 
also incomplete and the story carries us to the first meeting of Ra¬ 
javahana and A vantisundari and the narrative of Somadatta’s ad¬ 
venture, i.e. nearly to the end of the purvabhdga (the first half) of 
Dasalcumaracarita. The Kathasara is written generally in anu- 
stup metre in a terse and vigorous style which resembles the dic¬ 
tion in Kavyadarka of Dandin. Incomplete as it is, it consists of 800 
verses and its authorship is at best a conjecture. The last verse of 
each sarga has an indicatory word Ananda. asLaksmi in Bharavi, 
Sri in Magha, Anurdga in Pravarasena, etc. Bhoja says that Anan¬ 
da, is an indicatory word of PancaSikha, the author of Sudrakaka- 

thd. 

The leaves containing the introductory portion in Avantisundan- 
kathd are worm-eaten on both the ends, and the information has to 
be supplemented from the introduction in the Kathasara. These 
two works even as obtained, give us sufficient data for determining 
the date and place of Dandin and Bharavi and much valuable in¬ 
formation about several great poets who lived before Dandin. The 
portion describing the occasion for the work throws much light on 
the development of the ancient architecture and its indebtedness 

13 
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to the Pallava kings of Kancl. The story proper as far as gathered 
from Kathasdra unveils the history of Sudraka, Vararuci, etc., 
whose glories, in the imagination of poets, already attained a semi- 
mythological rank. Under these four heads we propose to take up 

the subject:— 

(1) Dandin’s ancestry, (2) occasion for the writing of the work, 
(3) early poets mentioned by Dandin, and (4) the story proper. 

I. 

Dandin after praising the divine triad, the goddess Sarasvati and 
great poets proceeds to the narration of his own ancestry. In the 
north-west India a family of KauHlca-gotra Brahmins were living 
in Anandapura, which is now in Guzerat. Thence they migrated to 
Acalapura in Nasikva country (modern Ellichpur in the Central 

Provinces) in which Narayanasvami had a son Ddmodara or Bharavi. 

$ 

Pie made friends with the crown prince of the place called Visnu- 
vardhana and accompanied him in a hunting excursion, at the end 
of which he was obliged to save his life from starvation by eating 
flesh. He was ashamed to go back to his parents and became air 
exile. Durvinlta, a western Gahga prince, who was also an exile 
under the displeasure of his father, was attracted by the poetic 
talents of Bharavi and drew him over to his camp. The Gahga 
princes had matrimonial relations with the Pallavas and carried 
intense enmity with the Oalukyas. Bharavi sent a verse in praise 
of Simhavisnu of Kanci, the great Pallava conqueror, who invited 
him to his court and treated him equal to his son, the great Mahen- 
dravikrama. Bharavi was twenty years old when he was entertain¬ 
ed in the Pallava court. Durvinlta, as we gather from the Gahga 
inscriptions, translated BrhalJcathd into Sanskrit and commented 
upon Iiirdtdrjunhga of Bharavi. 

Durvinlta and Simhavisnu were great ruling kings in about 580 
A.D. and the movement of Bharavi from the camp of exiled Dur¬ 
vinlta to the court of Simhavisnu would give him a probable date 
of 575 A.D. The narrative then goes on that Bharavi had a son 
Manoratha whose fourth son was Vlradatta who married Gaurl. 

To them was born Dandin, who even in his youth lost his father 

/ 

and mother and was instead fostered by Sruta (Learning) and 

was invested bj’’ the ene- 



Sarasvatl. In the meantime 
mies, probably the Calukyas under Vikramaditya I. The siege 
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continued for years and the enemies devastated the fair fields and 
gardens of the Gola and Pandya kingdoms The citizens of Kan- 
cl deserted it in a helpless condition; Dandin was one among 
them. He had to travel all over India and in his long sojourns 
received instruction in various Sastras in asramas or hermitages. 
When the storm of invasion subsided and the Pallava glory once 
more rose to its height, that is, in 10 or 12 years, Dandin returned 
home and recovered his lost estates. He maintained the literary 

4 / 

prestige of his great ancestors in the Pallava court. Narasimha- 
varman and his son who carried their sword to the heart of the 
Calukyan capital, Vatapi, seem to be his patrons. Visnuvardhana, 
the crown prince of Acalapura who polluted Bharavi, appears to 
be Kubjavisnuvardhana. the conqueror of Vengi. 

Dandin had as his friends several Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar 
and among them was the distinguished Matrclatta, a poet and 
scholar, the grandson of Devasvamin well learned in all the Vedas 
and the Vedaiigas. We know one Devasvamin as the commentator 
on the A&valdyana Sr aula Sutras and Sankarsakanda in M imams a 
and Matrdatta as a commentator on the Iiiranyakesiya Srauta Su¬ 
tras. Whether these two scholars are the friends referred to by 
Dandin requires confirmation. His another friend was Pvamasarma, 
the son of the military commander of the Pallavas. 

II. 


Dandin was well learned in architecture of roval and divine 
structures. One day Lalitalaya, a great architect who surpassed 
the glories of even the Yavanas , the son of Mandhatr whose genius 
in architecture highly pleased the great King Durjaya, probably 
the King Mahendravikrama, came to Dandin and requested him to 
accompany him to Mahamallapura (modern Makabalipura) to see 
his skill in the rejoining of the broken hand of the god’s image. 
Dandin welcomed the proposal and went thither with his friends. 
The workmanship of the architect was perfect and no trace of the 
rejoining could be discerned. In the course of their admiration for 
the human skill a certain supernatural event took place which 
carries our imagination to the regions of mythology. While they 
were in the presence of god, whose feet were washed by the waves 
of the sea, a loose lotus flower was washed ashore and it touched 
the divine feet. Immediately it became a vidyddhara, who stood 
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before gocl with folded hands intercepted by a sword and bowed to 
him. In a minute he vanished into the air. The vision excited 
the curiosity of all. Ramasarman implored Band in for its revela¬ 
tion. Our poet who was equally puzzled, promised to learn the 
mystery from the god himself. They returned to KancI and on 
the next Go-dvadaM night, while he was lying on the ku&a bed, 
the great god revealed to him the story of A.vantisundai i where a vi~ 
dyddhara must have been cursed into a lotus. D an d in related the 
ritory to his friends in the form of a literary work. 

III. 

We shall next examine his poetic introduction. It opens with, 
verses in praise of the Tn-muvtis, Sarasvatl, Valnnki.and Vyhsa and 
poets in general. Then Bandin bestows a single verse to the glori¬ 
fication of each of the great poets who lived before him. In the 
light of the recent research in literature and archaeology the men¬ 
tion of the poets appears to follow some strict chronological order 

Subandliu hails first: 
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It is said that he had his exit at the imprisonment of Bindusara 
and Vatsaraja possessing his heart did something—which portion is 
lost in the broken leaf. The mention of Vatsaraja reminds us of 
immortal Vasavadatta, the queen of U day an a, and the name Bindu 
sara reminds us of a half verse quoted and commented upon in 
Vamana’s Kdvydlankdrasutras. Bindusara was the son of Candra- 
gupta and Subandhu is said to be in ministerial relation with the 
king. The available Vasavadatta, of Subandhu has nothing to do 
with Udavana’s mishaps and appears to be a later work as it contains 
references to the scholars of the 5th and the 6th centuries A.I). 
Abhinavagupta, in his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-Sdslra, when 
commenting upon the word Ndtydyita —a series of dramas one in an¬ 
other, cites as an illustration the Vasavadatta, ndtyadhdra of Subandhu 
which is evidently a chapter in his Vasavadatta which is mentioned 
as an akhydyikd by Patanjali. In the citation referred to both Bindu¬ 
sara and Udayana are made audience and characters, one drama in 
another. Subandhu and Bindusara belong to about 280 B.C. 

Next comes Gunadhya and then Muladeva as an author of a work 
where Devadatta and Naravanadatta are probably heroines. We 
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know that Devadatta and her sister, Vipula are Muladeva’s mistresses 
and Sasa was his amorous messenger dramatised in Padmaprdbhr- 
talca of Sudraka. Muladeva was the author of Gorasutras (aphor¬ 
isms on the science of theft). 

Next comes a glorious figure who is still in the regions of mystery, 
i.e. Sudraka. The verse reads thus : 






Sudraka was king of Ujjainand great poet. From Avantisundari - 


is given, he defeated Svati, an 


kathasara where his life-sketch 
Andhrabhrtya prince and carried away the royal maiden, Vinajm- 

vatl and married her. Bandhudatta who frequently helped him in 
times of danger was at last committed to prison and then to gal¬ 
lows. Sudraka rescued him at the nick of the moment. As a poet, 
Mrcchalcatika and Padmaprdbhftalca are already known to be his 
dramas ; Vatsardjacarita , now known as Vindvdsavadatld has been 
ascribed to him by Vallabhadeva in his SubhdsildvaU as we find in 
the manuscript. In the verse of Dandin devoted to Sudraka the ex¬ 
pression ‘ vdcd svacaritarlhayd ’ tempts one to the minute examina¬ 
tion of his works. As a result Mrcchakatikci and Padwiaprabhrtakct 
seem to relate the real incidents of life. Sahghilaka, a Buddhist 
monk in Pa dm ci'pra b hrlci lea was one of the villains who was sent by 
Svati to murder Sudraka. Oarudatta seems to be Bandhudatta, 
his intimate friend, and Sudraka himself Aryaka, who was asked to 


remember him in his other avocations. 


i 


In Vinavasavadatta the 


poet identifies himself with Udayana whose exploits bear strong 
resemblance with those of Sudraka. Svati whom he defeated 
appears to have ruled till 56 B.O. according to the Puranic 
genealogy which is generally confirmed by the latest epigraphic 

researches. Sudraka’s reign seems to commence from 56 B.C. 
One is strongly tempted to identify him with the origina¬ 
tor of Vikrama Era. In literature also there are numerous refer¬ 
ences where the word vihva?na or its synonym saliasa is usually 
applied to Sudraka. In Yinavasavadatta the epithet, Sahasalahchana 
specially applied to Udayana may refer to himself if the author 
seeks identification with the hero. In Mvcohakcitika also (Act VI) 


j I {Mrcchalcatika Act VII—7.) 

2 utfftt'q'TVf sr ^ (Mrcchalcatika VI—4). 
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there is a latent reference to Visama&ila which is another name for 
Vikramaditya (vide Visamasilalambaka in Kathasaritscigara ). 

After another poet whose name with Dandin’s encomium is lost 
in the broken leaf, a full verse introduces us to great Bhasa. 




■qtrrttfq' feral rare: rafttfera rare^r- n 

From a large number of quotations and references Bhasa is known 
to be a profuse writer of dramas. But whether those which are 
recently published as his compositions are works of his or of several 
poets is still an open question. We shall speak of it elsewhere. Next 
to Bhasa is mentioned King Sarvasena, the author of Harivijaya, 
a Prakrit Konya now extinct. 

Next to him comes great Pravarasena, the author of Setubandhu 
the well-known Prakrit work. 

fewr ratra ra^ftfrara: i 


arm ra: 


rap 


We 


Setubandha and from Bhoja’s SrhgdrapraJcdsa that Kalidasa was 
sent by Vikramaditya as an ambassador to the court of a Kuntala 
king. The commentators on Setubandha ascribe it to Kalidasa. 
From evidences of this nature the author of Setu has to be identi¬ 
fied with Pravarasena II, the king of Vaghatakas who, issuing from 
their original home of Acalapura, overthrew the Kadambas of 
Kuntala and extended prowess to the heart of Vidarbha country. 
Pravarasena is assigned to 420 A.D. Dandin’s use of ra: (our) perhaps 
refers to that sovereign’s patronage extended to his forefathers at 
Acalapura. 

Then another poet is mentioned whose name or work is lost in 
the broken leaf. Then comes a full verse in praise of Kalidasa:— 

fersrT rarasfrarairara frafesrsv fev i 

rarara raar t^ra qrafer^rera rarferaq; n 


The date of Kalidasa inspite of vigorous research is yet to be 
settled. From a number of literary references he was a contem¬ 
porary of a certain Vikramaditya, Pravarasena, Dinnaga and Kuma- 
radasa. (Mallinatha and his predecessor Daksinavartanatha, attest 
to Dinnaga’s disputations with Kalidasa.). All these persons may 
be assigned to the first half of the fifth century A.D. Dandin’s 
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expression may mean that Kalidasa as an ambassador actually 
travelled over Vidarbha where Pravarasena encamped or that he 
travelled from his native place near Ramagiri in Vidarbha towards 
Ujjain. 

The next poet mentioned leaves us only two words for any curious 
conjecture. They are ^ ^ffr (affliction in tlie eye). It may prob¬ 
ably refer to Kumaradasa, who was born blind. 

Then a full verse follows in praise of Narayana. who is undoubt¬ 
edly the author of Vemscimhdra. 

%-• • • 

rT^f 55 *TPCr«mr II 


Out of three works attributed to him in the verse only one is 

V 

available, and the others are still missing. He seems to have been 
a contemporary of Dharmaklrti and Bana. 

Then Dandin praises in very glorious terms some ‘ Emperor of 
poets.’ The verse obtained is incomplete and may in all probability 
point to the celebrated Bharavi, his great-grandfather. 

W gVfq?r*irfr: grftof 1 

vj v 

Then come Bana and Mayura in a single verse, who, we know 
from the words of Rajasekhara and Padrnagupta (NavasdhasdiiJca - 
carita II—18) flourished in the court of Harsavardhana. 

srfr sr .11 

J c\ 


IV. 

Next we come to the story itself. The plot is the same as in 
Dasakumaracarita which appears to be only the summary of the 
main plot in the A vantisundarikatfta. For, several episodes, such 

/ P 

as of Vararuci, Sudraka, Saunaka, Kadambari, Samudradatta, etc., 
make us believe that the work was written after the model of 
Brhatkathd. Vararuci is spoken of as Katyayani’s son and a con¬ 
temporary of King Mahapadma. Saunaka, the devout lover of 
Bandhumatl, the heroine of a certain drama becomes Sudraka in 
the next birth and again was born as Kamapala in Avantisundarl ; 

Bandhumatl too underwent transmigration as Vinayavatl, the 

/ 

queen of Sudraka, and as Kantimatl in her next birth in Avanti- 
sundari. The handmaid oL Bandhumatl was born as a wife of 
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Sudraka in the name of Rangapataka and lastly became Tara vail 
in this story. Thus an intimate connection is maintained in the 
form of rebirths between the heroes of the ancient world and the 
main characters of Dandin’s story. In the narration of Kadam- 
barTs story D and in is accurate to the end of Bana’s portion of the 
work but gave a free play to his own imagination in filling it up. 
Tor the plot differs a good deal from that supplemented by the son 
of Bana. Pulindabhatta. 

• ' • a 

Even in the main plot it is predicted that Rajavahana would 
have a brother Hamsavahana and that the former would conquer 
the three worlds and drive on a fiery chariot. 

Apart from these differences the reader can discern some deeper 
meaning intended by the author in writing the work. He wanted 
to indentify his Pallava patrons with the great heroes of the Pur Eli¬ 
as and dramas as mere transmigration of souls. Several Gaiiga and 

_ _ / 

Pallava kings bore the titles of Vikranta Sudraka. etc. One remark¬ 
able and unique name attracts our notice. Rangapataka, one of 
the wives of Narasimhavarman who is connected with the construe- 
tion of the Kailasanatha temple in Kan cl is the name of one of 
the wives of Sudraka. 

Avantisundan in style resembles Kadambari but is less monotonous 
and more difficult. The strings of epithets are generally longer than 
in Kadambari but many a time present a finished picture worthy 
of a great poet. The loss of the work lamentabty affects both his¬ 
tory and literature. 

Avantisundan as an akhydyilcd has been mentioned by Vadighaii- 
ghaladeva. an old commentator on Kavyddarsa and by an anony¬ 
mous commentator on the same as well. The verse in praise of 
Vyasa is found quoted under Ban din in Subhdsildvali, a different 
work from that of Vallabhadeva. 

Dandin is said to be the author of three celebrated works. One 
is Kavyddarsa, the next Avantisundan, and what is the third? We 
cannot for a moment entertain the theory of Dr. Pischel that Mr - 
cchakatika is his third work. Bhojadeva comes to our rescue and 
mentions .Dandin’s Dvisandlidnakdvya and quotes a verse from it. 
The verse seems to possess a hidden allusion to great Harsavar- 
dhana. 

V5TT5Tt wufa': | 

N 
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A numbei of ciJchyctyikas like this have almost become extinct; to 


name a few, T^uilohycisuudcivi of Rudrata, CcivmuoM of Vararuci, 

Mcilati, $ u d) a lc ci/cctt h a of Ramil a and Somila, K&volcivcwi&a etc. We 

still hope that these and many more can be recovered if all the 

native States and corners of India which did not witness any terrible 
invasion are explored carefully. 



VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHU: 


OR 

A GLIMPSE INTO THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE MAURYAN 

AGE. 

By Eangaswami Sarasvate, IVI.A. 


The relation of the life of the famous Buddhist philosopher Vasu- 
bandhu to the history of the Gupta empire forms an important 
landmark in the literary history of India. Paramartha, a famous 
Buddhist author of the 6th century and the author of a biography 
of Vasubandhu, states that Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who at first 
was a liberal patron of the Sdnkhya philosophy, was induced by the 
eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu, to turn a favourable ear 
to the teachings of Buddhism and to patronise its professors with 
equal liberality. His queen and the prince Baladitya, who later on 
succeeded to the throne, both became disciples of Vasubandhu and 
Baladitya after his accession continued his favours to the Buddhist 
sage. The famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also gives 
a variant form of the story, describing the king as Vikramaditya of 
Sravasti. This information about the life of Vasubandhu is aug¬ 
mented from an unexpected source. The ancient work on Alankdra, 
written in the form of aphorisms {sutrns) by Vamana, who also com¬ 
posed a gloss upon it cites a half-verse wherein Vasubandhu appears 
to be referred to. This was first brought to the notice of scholars 
by Prof. Pathak. The half-verse is followed by a short gloss by the 
author in explanation of the same. The half-verse and the gloss 
are given below. It occurs under the sutrci defining ojas :— 


5TTrfl f^CfT II 


The translation of the hemistich would run thus, ‘'This very son 
of Candragupta, the young Candraprakasa, the patron of men of let¬ 
ters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, has now ( sam'prciti) be¬ 
come king.” The author explains the passage further in the gloss 
of the sutrci, that the phrase, “Patron of men of letters” is an in- 
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stance of “allusion” containing a reference to the ministership 
(sdcivya ) of Vasubandhu. 

This reading of the passage and the comment thereon was first 
challenged by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri, who said 
that the correct reading of the passage would be to have Ca Suban- 

dhu in the place of Vasubandhu and maintained that most of the 

0 

manuscripts of Vamana’s work examined had the reading Subandhu* 
He thought that the passage contained a reference to Subandhu, the 
author of the Sanskrit romance Vasavadatta. He also raised an 
objection that Vasubandhu, who was a famous Buddhist orthodox 
bhiksu would not have accepted the office of a minister under a 
sovereign. He took Candraprakasa in the passage as the name of 
Candragupta’s son and suggested that the emperor Candragupta 
II had two sons, Candraprakasa and Kumaragupta, and that upon the 
death of Candragupta II, a civil war broke out between the two 
brothers, in which however, Candraprakasa was worsted and Ku¬ 
maragupta was successful. 

This interpretation of the passage was objected to by Dr. Hoerule, 
who thought that the correct reading was Vasubandhu and not Su¬ 
bandhu. He answered H. P. Sastri’s objection that a Buddhist 
monk would not accept office by saying that the word “ sdcivya” 
which occurs in the passage may simply mean companionship or 
friendship. He took the word Candraprakasa, as the name of 
Candragupta’s son. But unlike Mr. Sastri, he does not deduce out 
of the passage a civil war, which broke out on the death of Candra¬ 
gupta II between his two sons. He says, “ Is it not much simpler to 
suppose that Candragupta II’s son was known as Candraprakasa 
before, upon his accession to the throne, he assumed the regnal title 
Kumaragupta.” 

Mr. R. A. Narasimhacharya, the Director of Archaeological Re¬ 
searches, Mysore, referring to the same passage says that his ex¬ 
amination of various manuscripts of Vamana’s sutrcis showed that 


the correct reading of the disputed portion of the passage was ca 
Subandhu and not Vasubandhu He says “In the well-known 10th 
verse of Vasavadatta. Subandhu mourns the death of Vikramaditya, 
i.e. Candragupta II, who was apparently his patron. There is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that he became the minister of 
Candragupta’s son, Kumaragupta.” It might be urged against this 
supposition that Subandhu, who mentions the Udyotakara, and ac- 
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cording to some manuscripts, Dharmakirti’s work could not have 
been a contemporary of Kumaragupta, who lived in the first half 
of the fifth century. But according to him, this does not raise any 
difficulty about the chronology, since the dates of the Udyotakara 
and Dharmaklrti have not been settled. Be thought that the half- 
verse occurring in Vamana’s work is a quotation from the introduc¬ 
tory portion of some drama, giving the mtrcidhara’s words. 

Again Prof. K. B. Pathak wrote in 2nd. Ant. 1911, page 170, 
Kumaragupta, son of Candragupta II, is alluded to by Vamana as 
a patron of the Buddhist author, Vasubandhu. Vasubandhu was 
according to him the contemporary of three successive Gupta sover¬ 
eigns, namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya, and the 
interesting half-verse quoted by Vamana was taken from some lost 
Guptammkimahdkdvya, in which the name of Vasubandhu is directly 
mentioned, or which was composed by Vasubandhu himself, to con¬ 
gratulate Kumaragupta on his accession to the throne, as the word 
“ sam/prati” in the verse shows and he gives expression to the hope 
that the work might be discovered one of these days and shed fresh 
light upon Gupta history. 

Again Mr. H. P. Sastri ( Ind. Ant. 1912, page 15) writes that his 
stud} 7 of Subandhu’s Vdsavadatld, added weight to his belief of the 
reading of Subandhu, who appears, according to him. to mention 
Oandraprakasa in his work in the slista form of the word himakaro- 
dyota and Candrajirakdsa mean the same thing. He reiterates the 
belief that Oandraprakasa is a proper name. In the sixth verse 
Subandhu is very bitter against khalas , the wicked who are more 
wicked than serpents. In the seventh he compares the wicked with 
owls. In the eighth he is again hard at the wicked. The word 
k/Mruk. in this verse again means Oandraprakasa and he complains 
that the commentator who did not know history does not note the 
point. The tenth verse is well known throughout India and is in the 
mouth of every Pandit. It says that, “ On the death of Vikra- 
maditva, love of art and poetry are gone. Upstarts are flourishing 
and everybody’s hand is on his neighbour’s throat.” “What does 
this mean,” he questions, “ unless it means a revolution, in which 
the author did not fare well on the death of Candragupta Vikra- 
maditya. Read the hemistich with the prefatory verses of Vdsam - 

dattd and the inference is irresistible that the changes of the times 

* 

were ruinous to Subandhu and his party. 
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Simultaneously with Mr. H. P. Sastri, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ( Ind. 
Ant. 1912, pages 1 and 2) gave as his opinion that Vasubandhu repre¬ 
sents the original reading. His conclusion will best be expressed in 
his own words. “ All things considered, Govindagupta appears to 
be the Candragupta tanaya (son of Candragupta) alluded to in the 
verse quoted by Vamana, and also the Baladitya, son of Vikrama- 
ditya (Candragupta II) mentioned by Paramartha ” Govinda¬ 
gupta Baladitya has to be placed, according to him between A.D- 
411-414. He says, he may have been ousted by his brother Kumara- 
gupta, or he might have died a natural death and without an heir. 

The next scholar who took up the subject and dealt with it in a 
masterly fashion was M. Noel Peri whose conclusions were accepted 
completely by Mr. V. A Smith, who has given a separate note on the 
subject in the last edition of his “ Early History of India.” Tt would 
be best to quote his own words about the subject. “ If M. Peri is 
right, as he appears to be in holding that Vasubandhu lived and 
died in the fourth century, the Gupta King who patronized him 
must have been the learned and accomplished Samudragupta, son 
and successor of Chandragupta I, who might have been actually 
known as Vileramadibya. It is also possible that "the title even if 
not actually assumed by Chandragupta I may have been tradi¬ 
tionally assigned to him, as being an ordinary recognized title to any 
Gupta King. There is no reason whatever to doubt that Samudra¬ 
gupta was actually in possession of both Ajodlrya and Sravasti and 
in all probability his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded 
traditions, connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta King to be well 
founded it follows that Samudragupta in his youth must have borne 


the titles of both Chandraprakasa or Chandraprabhaba and Baladitya 


or Paraditya. 


There is no difficulty about believing that to be a 



“ I therefore conclude, that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu 
a Buddhist author and patriarch at court either as a minister or as 
an intimate counsellor with the sanction and approval of his father 
Chandragupta and further that Samudragupta, although officially 
a Brahmanic Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with interest 


and partiality.” 

There seems to be many serious difficulties in accepting this 
conclusion. The initial objection about whether the reading of the 
passage from Vamana had Subandhu or Vasubandhu is not an- 
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swered. Manuscript evidence seems to lead to the preference of the 
reading Subandhu, which does not fit in with the theory propounded 
above. Again in trying to establish his theory M. N. Peri has re 
course to too many conjectures. There is nothing whatever either 
in literature or epigraphy to show that Samudragupta had the titles 
or other names of Candraprakasa or Candraprabhava and Baladitya 
or Paraditya. Of these we know that the term Baladitya was the 
title of Narasimhagupta and we do not know any other prince who 
assumed that title. It is not attempted here to prove that no 
other king could have had that title. But it is only shown that 
there is nothing to prove that Samudragupta was otherwise known 


as Baladitya. Again as to Candraprakasa or its variant Oandra- 
prabhava it does not appear to be either the name or the title of 
any king. It seems merely to be descriptive of the hero whose full 
name ought to have occurred in the latter portion of the verse 
which is not available. 

The next difficulty is about Vikramaditya. The two sources of 
the information about Vasubandhu varv in their account of the 
capital of this Vikramaditya. One says it was Sravasti and the other 
Ayodhya. This discrepancy might not be very material. But ac¬ 
cording to a large section of scholars, Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty is too early a sovereign to have had that title, and accord¬ 
ing to them the original sovereign to assume that title was Candra¬ 
gupta II, son of Samudragupta. But there- are others who think 
that there might have been an earlier Vikramaditya, who should 
have founded the era after his name, or lent his name to an already 
existing era of Malava. Even among these, none seem to favour 
the view that Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty was a Vikra¬ 
maditya. 

Again the verse has been thought to have been taken from a his¬ 
torical work dealing with the Guptas, christened “ Guptavam&ama- 
halcavya, ” which should have been dedicated to Samudragupta, who 
is mentioned in it as Candraprakasa, and that it should have referred 

to many historical events and Mr. Pathak expresses the hope that 

♦ • 

the work might yet be discovered somewhere in Kashmir, where 
Vasubandhu spent a considerable portion of his life. But it was 
Mr. R. A. Narasimhacharva who first thought that the verse might 
have been taken from the introductory scene of a drama dedicated 
to the son of Candragupta, perhaps Kumaragupta, by Subandhu 
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Subandlm mourns the death of Vikramaditva iu the famous tenth 
verse of the VdsavadaUd and the other verses also are taken to refer 
to the contemporary events. This theory might have proved unas¬ 
sailable, had the knowledge of the scholars been confined merely to 
the above-stated data. 

Since the above discussions there have been some very notable 
discoveries in the field of Sanskrit literature, which promise to throw 


additional light on the subject and clear the existing mystery. One 
of the works discovered by the Madras Manuscript Library, the 



which is attributed to the famous poet and 


rhetorician Danclin of the eighth century has got a number of verses 


at the beginning wherein the previous authors are referred to and ex¬ 
tolled. One of them deals about Subandhn and it runs :— 


fW fsTB^rwfT *r*rsn?r 

J /| u v 

W WThsraiWT.ii 

The verse is incomplete and breaks in the end which can be easily 
filled up. Freely translated, it would mean, £: Subandhu came out 
of the bondage (imprisonment) of Bindusara, and he captured his 
heart by (composing) the story of Vatsaraja.” From this we un¬ 
derstand that Subandhu was a contemporary of Bindusara and 
the latter seems to have imprisoned and released him. Subandhu 
appears also to have written a story of Vasavadatta. So far we 
know only of one Bindusara in the whole range of Indian history. 
He was the son of Candragupta Maurya, the first Maurya emperor 


and the uprooter of the Nanda sovereignty. According to the 
theory now accepted by Sanskritists, the age of the Mauryas, or 


that of Candragupta and Bindusara was not the age when Kavyas 


could have beeir written. This view, although generally accepted, 


was opposed by a few scholars, among whom the most famous and 
the earliest was Goldstiicker, These maintained that there ought 


to have existed many works in what has been called Classical Sans¬ 


krit in this age and even before this. A grammar like that of Pa- 


nini and the commentaries on it like those of Vararuci and Patan- 
jali could not have been written without the existence of Kavyas. 
Patanjali makes a distinct mention of a Kdvya by Vararuci 
(Vdrarucam Kdvyam) and in another place derives a word like 
Vdsavadattika , meaning by it, one who studies a Kdvya dealing 
with the story of Vasavadatta. Pan ini, the great grammarian, 
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himself is said to have been the author of a poem called Paidlavi- 
jayo from which several verses have been quoted in all standard 
anthologies. Orthodox tradition does not know of thee xistence of 
two Panin is. It is likely that Subandhu wrote a work on Vasava- 
datta and the VasavadaUikas of the time of Patanjali might have 
been very familiar with the work. 

But hitherto, the only work known to scholars, as the work of 

Subandhu was the prose romance Vdsavadadd. The introductory 

%• 

verses of this work mention the death of Vikramaditya, who has 
been thought to be the same as Candragupta II. So Vasavidaltd 
should have been written after the death of Candragupta II, and 
the reference in the Mahablid&ya of Patanjali could not have been 
to it if Patanjali really had been a contemporary of the Sunga 
sovereign Puspamitra and if he mentions Menander’s conquests as 
contemporary events. Arguing on this line some scholars thought 
that Patanjali might have lived later than the Guptas. Even Dr. 
Peterson, who seems to have had an intuition in dealing with the 
dates of Sanskrit poets and argued against the view of the late 
origin of Patanjali. thought that there was sufficient reason to 
change his view and one of his reasons was Patanjali’s mention of 



All this confusion was due to the fact that scholars thought that 
there was only one Subandhu and that his only work was the rom¬ 
ance Vdsavadattd, whose date could be fixed from other data. But 
we have got some more information about Subandhu which pre¬ 
vious scholars had not access to. The commentary of Bharata’s 
Natya&dslra by Abhinavaguptapada, which has been discovered by 
the Madras Library has got a passage wherein Subandhu and his 
work are mentioned. The passage runs thus and deals about Na~ 
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Again in another place there occurs the following passage : 

t rs -v rv • TrTTTTT 


^»r^rwT^r 
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The two passages above quoted have reference to Subandhu. 
About the first, the author of the commentary Abhinavagupta says 
that in the work of the great poet Subandhu called Vdsavadattd- 
ndiyadhdra there is given an example of Ndtyayiia which is further 
described. The passage most unfortunately is fragmentary and 
breaks in more than one place. It speaks of how Udayana and 
Vasavadatta were made spectators of a scene where Bindusara 
was to represent the character of Udayana. Again it speaks of the 
Sutradhdra’s (stage manager) action when Udayana was made a 
Sdmdjilca (spectator). Again we are told that Bindusara was made 
a Samajika. This, according to the commentary affords a good 
example of a Ndiydyita. 

The whole passage is so very strange and contains information 

ft 

which we do not get anywhere else in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature. We do not have any parallel to this 
have we another example of a Ndtyadhard. Leaving aside conjec¬ 
turing about what we cannot know with the limited resources now 
at our disposal, let us turn to examine how this passage affects our 
main theme, the date of the poet Subandhu. He becomes a 
contemporary of the Mauryan emperors Candragupta and Bindu¬ 
sara. He was the author of a work called Vasavddalld-Is diyadlid- 
rd. His patrons Candragupta and Bindusara also appear to have 
taken part in the representation of the drama. This throws a flood 
of light into a region of the history of Sanskrit literature which 
has remained quite dark up to the present. The epoch which it 
formed part of, seems to have been not a dull one, and the scholar 
is led to infer that there ought to have existed quite a large num¬ 
ber of examples. Most unfortunately we do not possess any other 
examples. 

The second extract from the work given above speaks of the two 
emperors Candragupta and Bindusara. 

The study of Indian literature and epigraphy so far has not 
revealed any achievements of this Bindusara. But the records 
of the Creek ambassadors that visited the courts of ancient Indian 
kings and the ancient Indian works translated and preserved in the 
Tibetan language have some information about this Bindusara. They 
represent him as a great conqueror and historians think that the 
Maury an Empire should have been extended to South India during 
his time. In the Greek references his name is given as Amitragotas, 
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which seems to be a corruption of Amitraghatin, a title that appears 
to have been assumed by Bindusara. The word means the destroyer 
of enemies and seems to refer to his widespread conquests. The 
present extracts and the whole of the previous discussion show 
Bindusara in a new light as a great patron of letters. The extract 
from Vamana shows that Subandhu was a minister of Bindusara 
and suggests that he was a very clever minister (krtadhl). He, 
ought to have been a fitting successor to Canakya, i.e. Kautilya 
the famous minister of Bindusara’s father Candragnpta, and the 
real founder of the Maurya empire. Kautilya was the author of 
the great ancient work on Polity, the Artha&dstra. Like him his 
successor Subandhu, the minister of Bindusara was the author of 
the dramatic work Vdsavddattd Ndtyadhdrd. He should have also 
become famous as a minister, as is evidenced by the epithet krtadhl 
referring to him, and Vamana’s note on the same. 

Again the famous poet Bana, the author of Kddamban who lived 
in the court of the emperor of Kanouj, Sri Harsa, refers to a number 
of previous authors in the beginning of his Harsaccirita. Among 
these there is a reference to a work called Vdsavadattd. This is in 
the eleventh verse and follows the reference to the Mahdbharata and 
precedes the references to the poets Bhattara-Haricandra, Sata- 
vahana, Pravarasena. Bhasa, Kalidasa and the author of the Brlud- 
kathd (Gunadhva). The verse runs thus:— 

3Pnr*rr n 

*4 

The gist of the verse is “ The pride of poets vanished before 

# 

Vdsavadatta, as the pride of the Panclavas when the weapon ‘ Sakti ’ 
got into the possession of Karna.” Scholars thought that this verse 
referred to the existing Vdsavadattd and its author. But the posi¬ 
tion of the verse in the series, coming as it does immediately after 
the verse referring to Vvasa and before the verses referring to 
Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa and Gunadhya preclude 
such a conclusion. Again Vdsavadattd has not got as a work such 
merit as to deserve so high a praise. Scholars ought to remember 
that it was the studv of the Vdsavadattd of this later Subandhu, with 
his taste for the pleasures of sensual life, and the zest with ■which 
he describes the mere physical side of love, which shows him up 
to us and seems to prove that he has not passed the stage of a 
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refined voluptuary. Subandhu has used expressions which must 
adversely affect the reputation of any writer for taste and refine¬ 
ment, It should be remembered that it was this work of Subandhu 
that brought down the ire of the editor F. E. Hall which has 
expressed itself in the following strong- attack against 
culture itself. “ In short, it is nothing beyond the voucher of the 
severest verity to rank him (Subandhu) with his fellow Asiatics, be 
it in their highest taste, as no better, at the very best than a 
specious savage.” Dr. Peterson has amply replied to this attack in 
his works and there is no need for us to reply to the attack so late 
in the day. It is only brought here to show that the reference of 
Bana could never have been to the existing Vdsavadaltd. 

Of the several attempts to extract history from the verse quoted 
in Vamana’s Alan/cdrasutra, one attempted to make use of the intro¬ 
ductory verses of the Vdsavadattd, which tended to prove the oc¬ 
currence of a political revolution in the Gupta Empire, after the 
death of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. In the light of the pre¬ 
vious discussion and the new passages that have been, brought in, it 
is plain that there is no reference in the verses to any events of the 
Gupta period. On the strength of the supposed references in the 
verses and the similarity between the expressions Candraprakdki. 
Himakarodyota, and SaMruk in the beginning of Vdsavadattd the 
whole theory of Subandhu’s taking part in the revolution and his 

^— 1 ., 3 t was built up. This theory has now 

to be given up and the verses contain no reference to the enemies of 
Candraprakasa, who were tyrannising over the whole country and 
particularly over Subandhu’s party, but are merely the verses con¬ 
taining the Kukavi-nindd (censure of bad poets). Now if the hemi¬ 
stich of Vamana has no reference to the Buddhist scholar Vasuban- 
dhu, his date ought to be determined on independent grounds. The 
discrepancy between the two accounts of Paramartha and Iiiuen 
Tsang about the place where Vikramaditya. the patron of Vasu- 
bandhu ruled, Ayodhya or Sravasti, might not be serious as both the 
places belonged to the empire. But the question as to who the 
Vikramaditya was, who patronised Vasubandhu. and who his son 
Baladitya who summoned Vasubanbhu to his court after he became 
emperor are not so easily solved. If M. Peri is right in holding that 
Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the conclusion 
seems plausible that Candragupta I should have had the title of Vile- 
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ramaditya, which is not impossible since the theory that Can dr a- 
gupta II was the first sovereign to assume that title is at least not 
proved. But we do not know if Samndragupta had the title Bala- 
ditya or Paraditya and until we get independent proof that he had 
either of the titles the question regarding the date of Vasubandhu 

. e q ititv of his patron are bound to be unsettled. 

Mr. M. R. Kavi of the Madras Library who discovered the com¬ 
mentary of the Ndtyasdslra, tells me that he remembers to have 
read in the work the complete verse of which Vamana’s hemistich 
is a part. The latter half of the verse seems to have the word Bin- 

dusara. When the scholar saw the verse first, he did not know 

* 

about the controversy that was hanging about the passage and did 
not note it down. It has not been possible since to pick up the 
verse from the voluminous manuscript. It is hoped that it might 
be found out soon. 

The age of Subandhu should have been an age of very great 
literary and artistic activity. There should have been written at 
this period many works in the Kdvya and Nataka styles as well as in 
the Sutra style. But for the existence of many dramas, a work like 
the Natasutrax, referred to by Patanjali, dealing about dramaturgy 
could not have been written, The dramas of the period should have 
differed much from those of the later ages as is evidenced by the 
Ndtyadhdrd and Ndtydyita of Subandhu. The age in which Suban¬ 
dhu lived was the age in which the ancient Greeks were just coming- 
in contact with India. The Indian drama of the age seems to have 
already been in a much developed stage, for which there is no parallel 
even in the literary history of India at any later period. In the light 
of this, all theories of India’s borrowing her drama from Greece have 
to be given up and search has to be conducted in India itself for 
specimens of early dramas, earlier than the age of Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion. The hope of new and epoch-making discoveries in this field 
appears to be very legitimate and the discoveries are sure to open 
before the scholars, a new epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature 
about which scholars at present have no information. 



THE LONG LOST SANSKRIT VIDYASUNDARA. 


By Sailendranath Mitra, M.A. 

The iove-storv of Vidva and Sundar.t has hitherto been known to 

> t/ 

us exclusively from the works of Bengalee poets. Amongst these 
tnay be mentioned (see D. C. Sen’s History of Bengali Literature ., 
p. 653 ff.) Govinda Dasa (1595 A.D.) of 


Deogram 


in Chitta¬ 


gong, Krsna Rama (1686 A.D.) of village Nimta near Belgharia 
Station on the East Bengal Railway, Ksemananda, the date of 
whose composition, though not definitely known, must be very old, 
judging from the handwriting of the incomplete manuscript that 
has come to hand ; Madhusudana Kavindra, the date of whose 
short narrative poem is also unknown ; Ramaprasada Sen Kaviran- 
jan of village Kumarhata in Halisahar, whose work belongs to the 
second half of the 18th century ; and Bharatacandra Rai Guna- 
kara of Peroh Basantapur in the district of Hughli, who wrote his 
poem as an episode to his larger work, the Annadamahgala, composed 
in 1752 A.D. Dr. Dineschandra Sen is inclined to suppose that the 
poet who was the first to write the Vidyasundara in Bengali was 
Kahka, a contemporary of Caitanya (see History of Bengali Lit¬ 
erature, p, 678). These were all the copies of the Bengali Vidya¬ 
sundara that had come to our knowledge until about 1916 when a 
manuscript written in Newari characters was recovered from Nepal 
and published in 1917 by the Sahitya Parisat of Bengal. The title of 
the work is Vidyavildpa. The language is Old Bengali 1 ; the date of 
its composition is, as its colophon indicates, Nepalese Samvat 840 
BhadraSudi 13, corresponding to 1720 A.D. ; the author Kaslnatha 
calls it a ‘ Ndtaka ,’ although it has hardly any claim to be called 
so ; and the dialogue is made up of short poems composed for the 
purpose of being sung, almost all the songs mentioning the name of 
Raja Bhupatlndra.' 2 This work is, as we shall see later on, of 


1 See the pi’eface to Nepale Bangala Natak , edited in Bengali characters by 
Mr. Nanigopal Bandyopadhvaya and published by the Sahitya Parisat of 
Bengal, 1917. 

^ Bhupatlndra and his son Ranajit Malla were the last Newar Kings of Nepal 
which the Gurkhas conquered in 1768 A.D. 
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■special importance as supplying a missing link in the tradition of 
the Vidydsundam literature as a whole. 

There have been many angry controversies over the historic truth 
of the story of Vidydsundam as related by Bharatacandra in so 
far as it contains an episode of the family history of the Varddha- 
mana Raja. It is very much to be doubted whether there really 
was a Raja of Bard wan of the name of Vlrasimha, as has been 
mentioned by Bharatacandra and 



The currency 


and popularity of their story has been so extensive in Bengal, hav¬ 
ing been universally known and represented in ydtrds and theatres 
that nobody has cared to investigate the question of the real place 
of its origin in spite of the tradition, recorded by the late re¬ 
vered Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna in his well-known work on 
Bengali language and literature, which says that there exists an 
account of Vidydsundam composed by Vararuci and that the scene 
of the story is laid in Ujjayanl. But as nobody had actually come 
across such a work, the tradition was dismissed with a disdain that 
it was a vile attempt on the part of the champions of Sanskrit to be¬ 
little the glory of the Bengali literature, insinuating as it did, with¬ 
out any justification however, that the labours of Bharatacandra 
and Ramaprasada are no better than records of plagiarism from 
Sanskrit. Nor did they even care to enquire whether there was in 
Bengal any other work before Ramaprasada and Bharatacandra. 
giving the same story. With the knowledge, however, of the exist¬ 
ence of the works of Govindadasa and the aforesaid predecessors 
of Ramaprasada and Bharatacandra, this settled and complacent 
idea of the origin of Vidydsundam had dwindled to a certain ex¬ 
tent, though never in favour of the traditional belief. Curiously 
enough, a piece of poetical composition in Sanskrit called ! Vidyd- 
sundaram (edited and published by the late Pandit Jlbananda Vidya- 
sagara, 1888) was soon come across, which, however, was put aside 
as a composition of doubtful character and perhaps not genuine, 
.supplying as it did only a very small portion of the whole story of 
Vidydsundam, without any preliminary account as to who Vidya and 
Sundara were and where thev lived and how they came together 
and how they fared and so forth. 

Accident has, however, brought to light a Sanskrit manuscript 
called ‘ Vidydsundara-updkhydnam ’ (which came to my hands in 1920) 
written in a strange admixture of Bengali and Devanagari alphabets. 
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The author of the work is mentioned as Vararuci. of the court of 
Vikramaditya. as is to be found from the colophon which reads: 

1 % 



The story is introduced under the following circumstances: There 
was a delightful converse of scholars going on in the court of King 
Sabasauka, 1 2 and in course of a conversation on the works of new 
poets, the king asked them to relate in verse the story of the poet 
Oaura and Vidya of perfect learning; whereupon the poet Vararuci 
commenced the story of Vidyasundara. The total number of verses 
is 546 approximately, and there are numerous varieties of metre. 
There are about 53 verses, each with a double meaning, put into the 
mouth of Sundara in eulogy of the goddess Kali and these verses 
occur as a part of the narrative, while in Bharatacandra’s work it 

is merely mentioned that when Sundara invoked the goddess Kali 

^ • 

for his deliverance, he uttered 50 slokas. Bharatacandra has versi¬ 
fied in Bengali these 50 verses, putting them together in a separate 
book entitled Corwpancasat. To a casual reader this work, as he has 
arranged it, would hardly come home as originally forming part of 
his story of Vidyasundara. Whether it was a detached composi¬ 
tion of the poet Caura,* or whether it was Vararuci himself who 
composed and put them dn the mouth of Sundara in bis narrative, 
this much seems evident that the double meaning in each of the 
verses—one referring to Vidva and another to Kali—undoubtedly 
presupposes some story in which Vidya was a character. That Bha- 
ratacandra knew this is clear from his own translation of the Cora- 
paiicaMt ; that he was influenced by the Pancasikd is further borne 
out by the fact that he has really composed, though without pun, a 
group of 50 verses in eulogy of Kalika and thought it necessary to put 
them in the mouth of Sundara in the same situation in his story. An¬ 
other remarkable feature of the Sanskrit manuscript is that a group 
of 50 similar verses, each commencing with the word “ 'SflfJTrf ”—just 


1 The name is interesting. We know of a Sahasankacarita by Maheswara 
(1 111 A D.) and a Navasahasanlcacarita written by Padmagupta probably about 

1010 A.D. in honour of the Paramara king Sindhuraja (995-1010). See Duff’s 

% 

Chronology. 

2 It is common knowledge that Corakavi is no other than Bihlana, who 
corrupted the daughter of the king of Mahilapattana and wrote the Panca&cit 
See Bihlanahavya (Kavyasamgraha, Pt. 13, Bombay Edition). 
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like Sundara’s verses—is put into the mouth of Vidya when she 
invokes Kalika to spare the life of her lover Sundara, who was 
on the point of being executed. But we have no tradition, such 
as would name the author of this group as in the case of Caura’s 
verses. The presumption is that Vararuci must have composed, if 
not Caura’s verses, at least Vidya’s verses, on a line with Caura’s 
The description does not savour of such a rabid sensuousness as 
that of Bharatacandra, and the composition in this respect can be 
called rather sober. As regards the date of the manuscript, paleo¬ 
graphic and linguistic enquiries will, it is hoped, disclose hereafter 
many interesting evidences. The mention of the poet Jayadeva in 
verse 21, whether it is an interpolation or not. places the composi¬ 
tion of the work about the beginning of the 12th century A.T)., if 
Jayadeva be the same poet that flourished in the court of King 
Laksmana Sena of Bengal. It remains to be seen if the copy is an 
archetype, or a rescript. In the same verse there is mention of 
poet Kalidasa along with a “ and it will be interesting to 

see who this Kalidasa was and what influence he had on Vararuci’s 
work. The question whether the whole work is genuine or who is 
Vararuci or how far its date can be taken back, had better be left 
for a fuller treatment hereafter, and I would be content, consider¬ 
ing the time allowed to me, with mentioning just one or two points 
that would answer for the antiquity of the work. 

In the first instance, it will be interesting to note that there is 

in the Pali literature a story called the Malid-Ummaqqa.-jdtaka 

(Fausboll, Vol. VI, No. 546) where we read of a tunnel which, though 

at first constructed for purposes other than facility of a love- 

intrigue at last served a purpose similar to the tunnel of Vararuci 

or of Bharataeandra’s story. Next, the love-story of Vasavadatta 

as accessible to us from the Kathasaritsdgam seems to appeal to 

us in a special manner in that the home of the heroine is mentioned 

to be in Ujjayani, which Vararuci has also chosen for his heroine. 

Again, in Kasinatha’s work known as the Vidyavildpa, the names of 

the characters and places keep closer to those of Vararuci’s story 

than to those of Bharatacandra’s as will be evident from the fol* 

# 

lowing table:— 
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Vararuci’s 
V idyasundara. 

1. Gunasara, king 

of Ratndvati. 

2. Kaldvati , wife 


i, wife l 
of Gunasara. j 

3. Vi rake& ar i, \ 

king of Ujja- l 
yam. ) 

/ 

4. Silavali. wife / 

of Vlrakesarl. j 

5. Mddhava, the 1 

Bhatta. j 

0. Sucarita, the \ 
garden er’s [ 
wife. j 


3. 


Kaslnatha’s 

Vidydvildpa. 

t Gunasdg ar a, \ 
| king of Rat- > 
( ndpuri. ; 

f Kaldvati, wife of) 
\ Gunasagara. J 


f Virasimha, king 
^ of Ujayini. 


-{ 

■{ 


f 

Silavati. wife of 

* 

Virasimha. 


Mddhava , the"! 
Bhafc. J 


Sugandhi, 


Bharataeandra’s 
V idyasundara. 


• ft 


{ 


Gunasindhu , king 
of Kahcipnra. 


• ft 


ft ft 


gardener 


i, the *\ 
sr’s wife j 


Nil. 

Virasimha. king 
of Varddha- 
mana. 

Nil. 


Gahgd, the Bhat. 


Hird, the garde 
ner’s wife. 


Whatever resemblances there may be amongst the three versions, 
Bharatacandra’s location of the story in Varddhamana coupled with 
the enchanting style with which he has consummated his task, had 
tempted us to take him at his word, that is to say, to regard the story 
as having originated in Bengal. But when the Vidydvildpa of Kasi- 
natha was brought to light, I was surprised to find mention of 
‘ Ujayini ’ in place of Bharatacandra’s Varddhamana. I am still 
further astonished to find that a work, viz. Vararuci’s Vidyi sundara , 
the plot of which is the same as Bharatacandra’s, no matter 
whether it is earlier or later, coincides with the Vidydvildpa in so 

far as the location is concerned. Now. if. for the sake of the 

* * 

opponent’s arguments, we take the newly discovered Sanskrit Vidyd- 
sundara as a later composition than Bharatacandra’s and fabricated 
to appear earlier by being fathered on the good old Vararuci, we 
are, nevertheless, at a loss to understand how Bharatacandra’s 
well-accepted tradition could give place to one with which, strangely 
enough, most of the love-stories prior to his—whether in Sanskrit, 
or in Bengali—coincide, to say the least, in respect of location. The 
kernel, however, of historical truth seems to be that all these stories 
had a common substratum and there were accumulations at different 
periods and different places till at last the superstructure had grown 
in Bharatacandra’s work, which—alas—in spite of its many charms, 
has lent itself as a model for vulgar, or more appropriately, “ smutty ” 
growths in latter-day literature. Tt seems reasonable to think that 

O •' 
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the trend of the older Indian tradition, as represented in Vararuci’s 
work, was broken off in Bengal to a certain extent, though not com¬ 
pletely, and diverted to Nepal, where it was preserved, partially 
though, in Kastnatha’s Vidyavilapa •, so that Bharatacandra when 
he wrote, had no accurate or trustworthv source to rely wholly 

' •• l t 

upon. This may perhaps account for the exclusion of the Oorapav - 
cdsat from his Vidyamndara. It will be an interesting occupation 
to be engaged in investigating how far the VUlyamndara literature 
was synthesized in Vararuci’s work. Provisionally, the landmarks 
in the development of the Vidydsimdam literature may be set down 
as follows:— 

(a) Some early popular love stories. 

(b) The story of the tunnel, as typified by the Pali Urn-magga- 
jdtaka, or any Indian work containing some such story. 

(c) Stories like that of Udayana and Vasavadatta, as derived 
from the Brhatkalhd or the Kathdsarilsdgara. 

( d ) A larger synthesis, as in Vararuci’s poem. 

(e) A digression towards ballad or melo-drama as t\ 

V idyavilapa of Kaslnatha. 



by tiie 


(j) Wholesale absorption in Bengali literature, as indicated in the 
works of Bengalee poets, from Govindadasa to Bharatacandra. 




By N. B. Utgikak, M.A. 


smaller extent, 


Points of contact and along with them points of divergence 
between stories or parts thereof common to the Epic and the Paura- 
nika literature on the one hand and the Buddhist literature (and to a 

the Jain literature too) on the other, have often 
been pointed out and investigated with great thoroughness. Pre-emi¬ 
nent among such recent investigations may be mentioned Baders’ 
(1) researches into the Rsyasrhga legend (NGGW) (1897); (2) those 
into the Krsna legend (ZDMG 58 (1904), pp. 68711), and (3) thoi 
with regard to the Dhaumyaniti (Grantha Recension des Malta .- 
bhdrala (NGGW 1901). To this class also belongs E. Hardy’s 
article, “ Mine Buddhistische Bearbeituna dev Krsnasage,” ZDMG 53 

* # * 4 U 

(1899), pp. 2511). R. 0. Franke’s JataJca-MaMbhamta PandUlen 

(WZKM 20 (1906), pp. 317ff.) is a very important contribution on 
this subject, and generally the subject has been dealt with in an 

exhaustive manner by Winternitz in the first two volumes of his 

V _ 

History of Indian Literature. 

The existence of such parallels imparts an additional interest to 
the stories and also to the sources concerned, and with regard to an 
intensive study of the Epics and the Pauranika literature, it can be 
stated without any exaggeration that their student must keep his 
eyes wide open to see whether any of the innumerable stories found 
embedded in this part of the Sanskrit literature do possess their 
extra-Sanskritic analogue, be it in the Buddhist or in the Jain litera¬ 


ture . 

_ _ --- - - ~ - - --------- 

1 The following abbreviations are used in the paper:— 

A. M.—An^Mandavya. 

Mbh. z=Mahabharata. 

Adh.=Adhyaya. 

M.P.=Markandeya Parana. 

D.=:Dipayana. 

J. =JSfcaka. 

C4. = Gatha, 

C.P. =Cariya Pitaka. 

K. A.S.=Kaufcilya Artha Sastra. 
vv. = V erses. 
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The object/ of the present paper is to investigate into a small 
story, viz. that of the sage AnI-Mandavya which has been thus pre¬ 
served in more than one version, viz. in the Mahdbhdraia, in some 
of the Purdnas and in the Buddhist Kan h a rU payanaj d hi ka and is also 
alluded to in the Kautiliya Arihasastra. A detailed study of this 
J a taka would indeed be of great interest for the student of the 
Mbh. from another point of view ; since the sage whose name this 
Jdtalca bears is no one else than Krsna Dvipayana, the reputed 
author of the great Epic. This task, howsoever interesting and 
instructive, may not detain us here at present, and it is considered 
in so far only as it may have some bearing on the vicissitudes of the 
story we have in view, viz. that of the sage AnI-Mandavya. 

The story in the Mbh. occurs (in its main features) at T. 107-8 
(116 and 117 in the Kumbhakonum edition). The setting in which 
the story is placed will be considered later, the story itself being as 
under :— 

There was a certain Brahmin by name Mandavva, devoted to 
truth and asceticism. He stood at the door of his hermitage prac¬ 
tising austerities with a vow of silence (v. 3). After a long while 
dasyus carrying stolen property came there, pursued by guards 
Before they (the latter) could arrive the thieves hid the stolen pro¬ 
perty and themselves in the sage’s hermitage. The guard arrived 
and asked of the sage which way the thieves had gone (v. 8). The 
sage made no reply (9). Wherefore they searched his hermitage 
and found the thieves and the stolen wealth (10). They suspect 
the sage, seize him and the thieves and carry them all to the king 
(11). The king orders the sage and the thieves to be hanged and 
the sage is impaled on a stake (Mile protah) but even after a long 
while, and though without food, he does not die (14) but keeps 
himself alive and brings around to where he was impaled the Esis 
bv the force of his penance (15). The Esis are extremely dejected 
and having assumed the forms of birds fly round him and disclos¬ 
ing themselves as best as they could, ask him as to what sin it was 
because of which he was having that terrible misery on the stake. 
AnI-Mandavya replies in the first v. of the next (108) adhydya — 
that he has no one else to blame ( dosatah ham gamisydmi (v. 1. 
dosasydntam ga-) and that none has offended him (na hi me ’nyo 
’ parddhyati). Curiously enough these are the only words put into 
the mouth of A. M. in reply to the laborious query of the Esis. 
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When the servants of the king see him thus situated for a long 

while they report the fact to the king. He takes counsel with 

his ministers (approaches and) appeases the sage on the stake (3). 

He orders the sage to be taken down and takes out the stake but 
is unable to extract the whole of it and he leaves the end of the 

stake in his body (6). The sage moved about with the end of the 
stake fixed inside (his body) and by the great endurance involved 
therein conquered heaven unattainable to other men (7) and be¬ 
cause of this he is known as A. M. in the world. A. M. now goes 
to the abode of Dharma (Yama) and censures him, “What sin was 
committed by me unknowingly in expiation of which such misery 
was ordained to me 1 ” (10). Yama replied that A.M. had fixed a 
blade of grass (isikd) in the wings of flies and his present misery 
was in retaliation for this offence (11). An offence howsoever 
small meets with a great punishment (12). Being asked as to 
when that sin was committed by him, A. M. is told that it was in 
his boyhood (13). A. M. then ordains that whatever a boy might 
do till he reaches twelve years from his birth will not be a sin (14). 
And inasmuch as Yama has made him and a Brahmin too, suffer 
a punishment out of proportion to his offence, Yama would be born 


Sud 


And finally, he (re ?-) 


promulgates that no action committed by a human being till he is 
fourteen years of age shall be regarded as sin which it would be 
thereafter (as against the twelve years limit set up above) (17). 
The last two vv. (IS and 19) sum up the story in Vaisampayana’s 
words by saying that it was because of this curse that Yama was 
born as a 6udra in the person of Viclura. 

The setting in which this story of A. M. is placed in the Epic 
deserves some notice. The story occurs in the Sambhavuparva 
section of the Adiparvan. This Sambhavaparva describes the birth 
and other antecedents of the Epic characters, and as such that of 
Vidura, •who is described as being Yamadharma undergoing as 

mortal Vidura an expiation of his offence against the sage A. M. 
This story therefore is rightly regarded as being merely an upd- 
khyana , a subsidiary or secondary episode, one bearing not directly 
on the Epic story but only in a remote and subordinate manner. 

The above is a full statement of what the Mbh. has to say re¬ 
garding this sage. His name and deeds are referred to at some 
other places in the Epic. But at one place only, viz. (Mbh. XIII, 
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18. 40 referred to below) there is any material variation or addition 
in the incidents. On the other hand it is not quite certain whether 
this AnI-Mandavva is the same sage as Mandavva who is also men- 

• *4 i- ^ • • • 

tioned in other parts of the Mbh. Sometimes it is A. M. who is 
intended where simply Mandavya is mentioned : e.g. at Mbh. XV, 
28, 12, 14 though it is simply Mandavya that is spoken of, still 
there can be no doubt that it is our A. M. who is intended (since his 
cursing Yama, etc , is referred to) ; or at Mbh. XIII, 18. 4Gff. the 
Mandavya who tells his story of his offering a prayer to, and ob¬ 
taining the favour of Siva when he was impaled on a stake as a 
thief which he was not is unmistakably our A. M. In this case 
however we find that a new element (i.e. one not to be traced in 
the place (I. 107f) where the full story is given in the Mbh.) is being 
added in the Mbh. itself to the original story, viz. that of his seek¬ 
ing the favour of Siva as the sage is impaled on the stake. But 
when at Mbh. V, 18G. 28 Arnba is spoken of as having practised 
penance at the hermitage among others of the sage Mandavva it is 
difficult to decide whether our A. M. is intended. The same doubt 
attends the Mandavva mentioned at XII, 47. 11 among the Rais who 

surrounded Bhlsma on his death-bed of arrows. Lastlv. it also re- 

• * 

mains doubtful whether the Mandavya mentioned at Mbh. (XII, 27G) 
as holding discourse with, and learning wisdom from Videhamjo, 
when the latter says that well-known verse regarding the burn¬ 


ing of 


ila is or is not the AnI-Mandavva of our investigation. 

• • • •' w 


The tantalising lack of distinctiveness which characterises the Man- 

Q • 

davya of this passage of the Mbh 1 ; is much to be deplored because 
the maxims of sententious philosophy imparted to him by the king of 
Videha find many parallels in the Buddhist literature. For the Bud¬ 
dhist parallels to many of the vv. of this Adh. see specially Franke 
he., pp. 353 and 368 ; see also Winternitz Oeschichte Vol. I, p. 357 
and Vol. II, p. 119 ; compare also C. V. Raj wade’s paper on “ The 
Burning of Mithild,” Proceedings of First Ori. Conf., Vol. I, p. xxx. 

We may now turn to the version of our A. M. story in the 
Markandeya Purdna. (M. P. Bibli. Ind. Edn. Adh. 16). With 
regard to this Purdna it is interesting to hear of the testimony 
of the latest historian of the Sanskrit literature (Winternitz, His¬ 


tory of Ind. Liter. Vol. I, p. 467). “ The M. P. is one of the most 

important, interesting, and probably also one of the oldest works 

of the whole Purana literature.” Otherwise however the usual 

# 
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qualifications in the case of a Purana necessarily prevail here ; and 
the .first part of this Purana in which occurs the story of Mandavya 
is held to bo later than the latter part of the same work. Here 
it is a son (Sumati) who is instructing his father (Bhargava) as to 
how to live this worldly life, and then he describes a life of Yoga 
which formerly Dattatreva had taught to Anarlca (1-13). There 
was a Brahmin by name Kausika living in Pratisthana. By mis¬ 
deeds in former births he was afflicted with leprosy. But such as 
he was, his wife tended to his wants and generally served him as 
one serves one’s deity. She underwent every sort of dirty drudg- 



on his behalf. But the husband was hard to please and ever 
anon found fault with and blamed his wife, cruel as he was 


(17). Being unable to move about, he one day asked his wife to 
carrv him to the house of a courtesan on whom he had set his 

I' 

heart, failing which, he would die, he said (23). The wife, devoted¬ 


ly faithful, obeyed her master, and carried her husband to the 
courtesan’s house on her shoulders, at night when the sky was over¬ 
cast with clouds (26). But on the way the feet of Kausika touched 
in the darkness of the night the sage Mandavya who was impaled 
on a stake, being suspected to be a thief which he really was not. 

•qrfs? VTSf ?TS?r VTrpfRTC I 


The sage M. already suffering great pains was annoyed (28) and 
cursed Kausika that because of the offence, Kausika would die be¬ 
fore the sun rose (30). The remaining part of the Adh. may be 


very briefly summarised.—The wife of Kausika however, by the 
strength of her merits as a true •pcitivruta prevents the Sun from 
rising. The gods are terrified, because there were no sacrifices offered 


to them. Prajapati explains why the Sun could not rise, and advises 
the gods to resort to the mediation of Anasuya, wife of Atri, if they 
wanted that the Sun should rise. ' Anasuya justifies the action of 


the wife of Kausika but promises redress (52). She goes to Kausika’s. 

wife and in the end, by invoking the favour of the Sun God (77), 

the husband is given youth, long life, and with it, complete freedom 

from the deadly disease and the Sun goes on his daily course and 

the gods get their due. Anasuya gets a boon from the gods that 

Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara would be born as her son (90). 

* • • 
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In this brief mention in the M.P. of the A. M. story we find a new 
element added, viz. that of A. M. cursing a person. The other ele¬ 
ments of the A. M. storv as we find it in the Mbh. are evidently 

IV 

latent in the version offered here. A. M. is not hut is 

C\ 

yfa: and is consequently This new element of A. M. curs¬ 

ing a person is also found in another Purdna, viz. the Padma, where 
the story occurs in Adh. 48 (Anadasram Edn. Vol. Ill, p. 1142 ff). 


Being 

replies 


§ 


MadhyadeSa 


pativratd, by name Saivya. Her husband had leprosy. He once 
saw a courtesan and set his heart on her, The wife sets upon win¬ 
ning the favour of the courtesan who is in the end persuaded to re¬ 
ceive for one day, the leper in her house. It is here that the story 
of A. M. is brought in. Thefts were frequent in that city and the 
king orders his servants that the thieves must be caught. The ser¬ 
vants go, and seize in the forest adjoining the capital, the great sage 
Mandavya staying there and practising austerities. M. is impaled. 
The leper while being carried by his wife to the courtesan’s house pres¬ 
ses his body against Mandavya’s whose concentration is disturbed. 
M. curses the man to be reduced to ashes before the Sun has advanced 
far. The 'pativratd prevents the Sun from rising. The usual dire 
consequences follow. And so the gods and Brahma all approach 
the pativratd directly, i.e. without the intercession of Anasuya who 
is made to go and speak to the lady in the M.P. version, and after 
some discussion the wife yields to the promises of Brahma. The 
Sun rises, and the man is reduced to ashes, but from amidst the ashes 
a Brahmin youth arises (as was promised by Brahma) and the pati¬ 
vratd and her restored husband go to the heaven with the gods. 

The A. M. story is referred to in two other Purdnas, the Garuda 
and the Skanda Purdna (compare the note s.v. AnI-Mandavya in 
the index volume of the Kumbhakonum Mahabhdrata). The latter 
work is not unfortunately available to me either in print or in MS. 
In the former it occurs in an Adh. (142) in connection with the 
enumeration of the incarnations of Visnu, and the mention of the 
Rama-incarnation and his wife Sita is the occasion for bringing in 
the story of the pativratd of Kausika in Pratisthana. The text in 
the Garuda Purdna is confused even in the two complete MSS. of the 
work available at the Bhandarkar Institute and consulted in the 
course of this investigation, viz. No. 113 of the collection of A. 
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1881-82 and No. 144 of the collection of 1887-91. The story is 
told very briefly but with no material variation. Anusiiya pacifies 
the enraged pativrata and the sun is finally allowed to rise and the 
husband is brought to life (and is not carried to the heaven by the 
gods with great eclat as in the Padma Parana). 

We have now followed the different versions of the AnI-Mandavya 

• •4 1 / 

story as it has been preserved to us in two diverse strata of the 
Sanskrit literature: in the epical and in the Pauranic sources. 
Taking—1 would emphasise the hypothetical nature of my state¬ 
ment—taking the Mbh. version in the Adiparvan as the norm of 

the A. M. story, we find that the story has received in an admittedly 
non epic part of the Mbh. (a part too, which is admittedly a late 
addition), i.e. in the Anusdscmaparvan —the A. M. story has begun to 
receive accretions—a touch of sectarian purpose. In Parvan XXIT 
of the Mbh.. the A. M. story as such recedes into the background 
and is mentioned only to emphasize the greatness of Siva who has 
been implored by A. M. to relieve him of his agonies on the stake 
this last touch also being absent from our norm ; and the sage 
endowed with specific characteristics in the original story begins to 
lose his individuality and to merge in the unidentified personality 
of a vague Mandavya. 

We may now turn to a very different but at the same time very 
important source of our story, viz. the Buddhist Jataka. Here 
we find curiously enough one of the phenomena already noticed in 
the Mbh., viz. that there is an AnI-Mandavya and also a Mandavya 
mentioned in the Jatakas : both together in the KanhadPpdyana 
■Jataka (No. 444 of Fausboll’s Edition, Vol. IV, p. 27f.) and a Man¬ 
davya with the variant Mandappa in Mdtahga Jataka (No. 497, 
Vol, IV, p. 3751). The mention of the Jatakas however, makes it 
necessary to refer to their composite nature, and to the varying 
value to be attached to the two distinct parts of which each Jataka 
is made up, viz. the prose part of it and the verses, the gdthds. 
The prose part is comparatively a very late composition, and only 

the gdthds —the vv. are to be regarded as forming part of the 

♦ 

Buddhistic canon (in the present case, the KJmddakanilcdy.a) ; and 
therefore as belonging to a higher antiquity. (For this whole 
question of the composition of the Jatakas and the mutual relation 
and occasional discrepancy between the prose commentary and the 
gdthd verses and the retranslation of the former into Pali from the 
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Sinhalese, see Winternitz, History Vol. II, p. 89f. especially p. 92ft. 
Compare also the same author’s remarks in Ostasiatische Zeitschsiff 
Vol. II, p. 259ff. cf. also Liiders, ZDMG 58. 1904, p. 6S9). For 
our present purposes the result therefore comes to .this :—that 
though a story be found in the prose part of the Jdtaka, viz. the 
Jdtakattha-Kathd, still, unless and until it can be shewn that the 
traces of the story exist in or are postulated by the text of the 
(jdthds the story cannot claim the same antiquity as is generally 
conceded to the Buddhist canon, but merits as much credence only 
as the commentary has, as a literary production dating from about 
the 5th century A.I). The story of A. M. as given in the prose part 
of the Jdtaka is to the following effect— 

In the kingdom of Varnsa there ruled at Kosambi a king by name 
Kosambika. In a certain town lived two Brahmins, Dlpayana and 
Mandavya. They turned ascetics and in their wanderings came to 
a householder Mandavya, a former friend of Dlpayana. The two as¬ 
cetics live with him for some time and then proceed to Kasl. Dlpa¬ 
yana after a while returns to his lay friend M. and the ascetic M. is 
left in Kasi. The agreement in the Jdtaka story and the epic story 
begins hereafter. Now it happened that a thief after having com¬ 
mitted theft was about to leave the town when the watchmen raised 
a cry, and the thief escaping through a sewer entered the cemetery and 
dropped the wealth at the ascetic M.’s doors, and ran off. The owners 
of the wealth follow and abusing M. as a robber by night and a sage 

by day carry him to the king. The king without enquiring into 

/ 

the case ordered him to be impaled on a stake (Sule 
He was first put on a stake of Khadira wood. The stake refuses to 
enter the ascetic’s bodv. Then a Nimbn stake is tried but to no 
purpose, and finally an iron one, which also fails. The sage then 
begins to introspect the cause of this strange phenomenon. Then 
the consciousness of his former birth dawns upon him (ath assa jdtis- 
saramidm uppaifi)— and then he found that in a past life he had 
pierced a fly upon a splinter of ebony when he was the son of a 
carpenter ( vaddhakiputto hutva), and that that sin had found him out 
now. Recognizing that there was no escape from the punishment, 
he asked the king’s men to prepare an ebony wood stake on which 
he was then spitted. 

Dlpayana became curious to see Mandavya and came to where he 
was. On the way he heard what had befallen him. He asked him 
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whether he could control his mind and having a reply in the affirma¬ 
tive, he said that the shadow of a pious man was delightful to him 
and so he sat by the side of the stake. Drops of blood fell from 
Mandavya’s body and the drops dried up as they fell on the golden 
hue of Dlpayana’s body, and turned black, and thence forward 
Dlpayana was called Kan ha-dlpayana. He continued to sit there, 
and the watchmen informed the king of these events. He visits the 
place and conversation ensues between the king and Dlpayana. 
He orders the stake to be taken off M.’s body when he learns to his 
confusion that M. is guiltless. The stake cannot be removed and M. 
asks the king to have it cut off flush with the skin (cctmmasamam 
chindapehiti). This was done and the part of the stake that had 
pierced into the body remained there and so M. came tp be called 
Anl-Mandavya. The king pacifies the two ascetics, and A. M, stays 
with the king. Dlpayana goes away to the householder Mandavya 
and tells him the story of A. M. 

Thus ends the part of the Jdtalca prose that bears on the A. M. story. 
The remaining part of the Kcmhadipayana Jdtalca is taken up by 
the story of a miracle in which D participates and which is performed 

on the son of his lav friend Mandavva who is bitten by a snake. 

1 > # # 1 / w 

Fixing now our attention on the story of the sage A. M. as given in 
this Jcitaka , to begin with we find that the story occurs in the prose 
commentary only, and that the ten gdthas of this Jdtalca do not reflect, 
any part of the A. M. story. 

G. 1. Refers to the £> Act of truth ” performed by Ilanhadlpayana 
in healing Yannadatta who is bitten by snake. 

yiffr ■fqj i 

G 2. Refers to a similar deed done by the father and 

G. 3. to that of the mother. It is after the combined effort of 

the three that the bov revives. 

V 

G. 4 and 5 contain M. and D.’s colloquy as to why the latter is 
Avalking the path of sanctity unwillingly. 

G. 6 and 7 continue the same topic. 

G„ 8 contains a question put by Mandavya to his wife as to why 
she continued against her wish to be his wife. 

G. 9 contains her reply, and 

G. 10 her request for forgiveness. 
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It should be noted that it is the A. M. story that is not reflected 
in the gathas ; what they contain being the story of the sage Kanha- 
dlpayana and (another) Mandavya. The English translation of the 
Jdtaka under reference has already warned us that there are two Man- 
davyas referred in this Jatctlca ; one, the ascetic companion of Dipa- 
yana and this M. later become the Ani-Mandavya, the other, a house¬ 
holder, and a lay friend of Dlpavana, to whom Dlpayana relates the 
story of AnI-Mandavya and with whom he holds the discourse and 
who is evidently referred to in the last verse of the Jdtaka. 

This A. M. story is referred to at another place in the Buddhist 
canon namely in the Cariydpitaka , which also belongs to the Khud- 
daka Nikaya (III, XI in the Nekkahammaparamita Morris’ Edn. P. 
T. S. page 99f). For the relation of the Cariydpitaka to the Jdtalcas 

see Winternitz, Geschichte II, page 132. For a detailed study of the 
C.P. in relation to the Jdtalcas see specially Charpentier (W.Z.K.M. 
24, page 351ff., p 395f.). 

The vv. of the Kanhadlpayana Cariyd in so far as the A. M. story 
is concerned are the following (it is the Buddha himself who speaks 
in all these Oariyds ). 

W ^fWTrfr ^ft*T WIT. 
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I have above made it clear that the A. M. story is not hinted at 
in the gathas of the Kanhadipayana- Jdtaka , and that it may have 
been introduced only by the prose writer: also that it is not 
organically connected with the rest of the story. It may be urged 
that though absent from the Jdtaka gathas the story is given in the 
gathas of the Cariyd Pitaka. This is true; but the Cariyd Pitaka 
is the last constituent part of the Buddhist canon, and comes after 
the Jdtakas and probably dates frpm the fifth century A.D. only. In 
considering the genesis of the Cariyd Pitaka, Winternitz ( History 
Vol. II. p. 132f.) is disposed to regard it as very likely that“ the stories 
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as they are found in our Jataka book were regarded in one school of 
pious monks as rather too worldly, who therefore set themselves to- 
bring the stories in closer relations to the Buddhist dogma. They 
thus proceeded to select some Jdtakas , which were arranged accord¬ 
ing to the Parctmitas, and, in accordance with this motive, recast.” 
Gharpentier, whose valuable contribution to the history of the Gariya 
Pitaka is alluded to above, is inclined to hold that the Gariya Pitaka 
dates after 430 A.D. when the Jataka commentary was retranslated 
from the Sinhalese into Pali {W.Z.K.M., 24, 1910 p. 351ff.; Win- 
ternitz, 1. c., p. 133). It is therefore probable that the author of 
the Kanhadipayana Gariya had before him the story of A. M. as is 
given in the prose of the Kanhadipayana Jataka. 

As completing this part of our investigation, it ought to be men¬ 
tioned that a Mandavya is mentioned in the Mdtahga Jataka (497). 
This Mandavya, (v. 1. Mandappa), is, however, no ascetic and is often¬ 
times called Mandavya Kumaro. This Jdtalca has an interest for our 
subject in so far only as one of the miracles which we find mentioned 
in the Mandavya story as preserved in the Padma and the Mdrkandeya 
Purdna, viz. preventing the Sun from rising is also mentioned in this 
Jataka ;—with this difference, however, that whereas in the Purdnas 

it is the fiat of a pativratd which brings about the feat, in the Jataka 
it is the Mataiiga (who however is none else than the Buddha him¬ 
self) who does it, in order to humble the pride of a Brahmin by 
name Jatimanta. For purposes of the A. M. story, however, this 
Jataka is of no further interest. Now with regard to the story of the 
sage AnI-Mandavya as given in the prose of the K. J. (444) I have 
in the first place to observe that I do not agree with the view of 
Jarl Gharpentier [W.Z.K.M., 28 (1914) p. 238, footnote 2) that the 
Jataka story is in “approximately complete agreement” with the 
Epic story. It would be seen from the resume given above that the 
Jataka story does indeed, possess a semblance to the Epic story, but 
only in a very general and broad sense. Many details are different. 
In the first place, we are struck by the fact that the Jataka story- 
or more correctly we ought to say now the Buddhistic version of 
the A. M. story brings the ascetic A. M. into very close associa¬ 
tion with Kanhadipayana, a connection for which there is no au¬ 
thority in the story given in the Adiparvan of the Epic or in the 
Purdnas. In the Buddhist version, K. D. goes to meet his old 
friend, and is instrumental in having the stake taken off from A. M.’s. 
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body. In the Epic version, it is only the sages generally who gather 
round A. M. and are not mentioned as having anything to do with 
the removal of the stake. We shall not insist on the differences 
between the Sanskrit version and the Pali version which have their 
root in the fundamentally divergent point of view of the Buddhist 
and the Brahminical writers: such as for instance, A. M.’s Jains- 


sarand in the former, and his going to the court of Yama in the 
latter; nor need we attach any great importance to the numerous 
details in the Jataka story which impart to it at the first sight 
an air of naivety —of primitive love of simplicity such as the varr 


ous kinds of stake that were tried one after the other, or the 
preamble about the country of K. D. and A. M. All this can be 
explained on the ground of the ardent desire of the Pali version 
to make the story as catching as possible. We may however 
refer to one aspect of the JdtaJca story which is also striking in its 
divergence from the Sanskrit version, viz. the reason why the sage 
JDlpayana came to be called Kanhadlpavana. The Jataka prose 
says that this was so because the drops of gore as they fell on the 
golden hue of D.’s body, dried and turned (to evidently perpetual) 
black, whence the sage came to be called Kanhadlpayana. This 
explanation so far as I can see, is not countenanced by any state¬ 
ment of a similar purport in the Mbh. or in the Sanskrit versions ; 
and this is not to be wondered at, because, the Mbh. story does 
not presuppose any close connection between K. D. and A. M. With 
regard to the reason why D. is called K. D., it is simply stated in 
the Mbh. that it is because of his krsnatva. 

4 • t 


(I. 105. 15). 

evidently means here blackness or darkness but the com¬ 
mentator Nilakantha (and with him, the Sanskrit Lexicon Sabda 
Kalpadruma s. v. Krsna Dvaipdyana) explain as meaning lisije^Trr; 

Besides these two sources the Sanskritic or the Brahmanic. and 
the Buddhistic, there is also a third source, which contains a passing 
allusion to and so sheds some light on the A. M. story. This source 
is the Kautiliya Artha&astra, which does not indeed give the whole 
of our story—but only a part at page 220 where the author says 
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Kautiiiya Arthasastra —Shamasasfcri’s 2nd Edn. 
Mr. Shamasastri thus translates the last sentence :—Mandavva 


n ■ 


.... under the fear of torture, admitted himself to be a thief .... 

The Mandavya referred to here is evidently the A. M. It was 
Jacobi who first pointed out this reference in the K.A.S. to the A. M. 
story (in the SEP A IT, Phil.-Hist. Classe 1911, p. 970); but he 

and after him, J. Charpentier ( W.Z.K.M., 28 (1914) p. 238) are in- 

%. *»• • 

dined to hold that the incident of the A. M. story, as referred to in 

« • 

this work, viz. his saying that he was the thief, though innocent, 
because he feared the torture (of punishment) is in direct conflict 
with the Mbh. story, where the sage is represented as making no 
reply whatever to the watchman’s enquiry about the way the 
thieves had gone. A further conclusion is drawn from this diver¬ 
gence (among certain other ones between the Maliabharata and 
Arthasastra versions) that at the time of the K.A.S. “ there did not 
still exist a redaction of the Mbh. ascribed to the Vyasa Krsna 
Dvaipayana, at least it had not as yet received a canonic authority 
in the Brahmanic circles” (Jacobi, L.G. p. 971 ; Charpentier, L.C. 
pp. 2.13, 238). With due deference to the view of so high an author¬ 
ity 7 as Jacobi, it must be said that the reference by Kautilya to the 
story of A. M. cannot be made to support the weighty arguments 
based thereon : nor can it be argued that the reference itself shows a 

I 

divergent version of the A. M. story. As we are not at present 
concerned with the date of the Mbh., this, question need not be 

W 

treated here at great length, but it may be pointed out that our 
ancient writers w'ere scarcely at great pains to be exact in their 
quotations or to verify them or to indicate their sources. It is quite 
possible to imagine that with the story already existing as in our 
present version Kautilya might have used the story (we might even 
say adapted the story) to illustrate the points he had in mind, viz., 
that at times it is possible to come by a case where a person in order 
to avoid all bother of the police custody and the proverbial torture 
it involves, makes a false admission. It mav also be that the 'way 
in which Kautilya refers to the storv is a rationalistic way of inter¬ 


preting an old story,—an old Itihasa or ± 



na. Given the 


story, the question would arise as to why the sage did not speak out 
that he had no hand whatsoever in the theft. Of this there is no 
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answer in the Mbh., or the Buddhistic version. A man with an in¬ 
tensely practical and inductive turn of mind may say that the pur¬ 
pose was the ascetic’s desire to avoid all torture, or to offer himself 
in place of the thieves. And it is to be noted that the original reply 
which is given by A. M. in the story of the Mbh. as we have it and 
which Jacobi regards as opposed to the K.A.8. statement, viz., A. M.’s 
words *rr in Mbh. (I. 107 -9) and Canakya’s 

words ( K.A.S .),—this reply is not made to the 

watchman’s question whether A. M. had committed theft—but is 
made to the question as to what way the thieves have gone. It 
looks therefore more probable that Kautilva is to be regarded more 
as theorising on the A. M. story than quoting therefrom either ver¬ 
batim or in substance, I am even inclined to hold that, if any¬ 
thing, Kautilya’s reference points to an inferable familiarity with 
the Mbh. story. After getting no reply from the sage, which 
way the thieves had gone the king’s servants search the hermitage 
of the sage. There thej r find according to the Epic story both the 
thieves and the stolen articles of K.A.S. R 

of the Epic). We must now imagine A. M.’s position. He realises 
that he is now undone. The stolen property and the thieves are 
discovered hidden in his hut and howmuchsoever he might now 
protest he was sure to be seized as a thief (or an accomplice). He 
therefore hands himself over to the king’s men without offering any 
resistance, because even if he resisted he was sure to be seized— 
and so sfi'4#'SWTcT, though he was not a thief (’RR’ry:) he admits 

WR: 

To summarise then our position at the end of these ramblings :— 


A. The Sanskrit Versions. 


(1) There is in the first place the whole story as is given in the 
Mbh. I. 106 and 107. It is an upakhydna 3 a secondary narrative, 
being presumably one of such updkhydnas by the addition of which 
(as the Mbh. itself declares) the original Bhdrata was turned into the 
present Mahdbhdmta. 

(2) This story is in all its essentials repeated at other places in 
the Mbh. 


(3) At one of such places, viz., Mbh, XIII. 48 a sectarian turn has 
been given to the story, and it is made to serve the purpose of em¬ 
phasizing the greatness of Siva whom A. M. had to propitiate. The 
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story along with other sages including K. D. becomes of secondary 
importance only. Its lesson is primary. 

(4) By the side of this A. M. there is another sage Mandavya men¬ 
tioned in the Mbh. and it is difficult to see whether the two are 
identical (e.g. at Mbh. XII. 282). 

(5) The story occurs in four Puranas. As in the Anu&asana Par- 

van, so in the Puranas the story is told for a didactic purpose, 
viz. to emphasise the greatness of pativratas. The treatment in 
style and narration which the story has received in the different 
versions is not equal. The clearest version is probably that in the 
Marlcandeya, which is regarded as being one of the oldest Puranas. 
The four versions do not show any traces of one being the copy of 
the other. In other words they are all independent literary pro¬ 
ductions on a common theme existing in such key-words or catch 
phrases as 13 # ffifr and ; while the Purdna versions 

preclude the possibility of being derived from one common literary 
source, it is also evident that they are neither indebted to the Mbh. 
for their origin, i.e. from a literary point of view it cannot be said 
that the Purdna writers borrowed lines or verses from the Mbh. 
version. Neither is the story of A. M. given in the Puranas for the 
story’s sake but is referred to because A. M. happens to be rather 
directly associated in certian other events in which the Puranas are 
interested,—it so happening that when a dutiful wife was carrying 
one night her husband on her shoulders, the latter’s feet touched 
A. M.’s body, who was enraged and cursed the man that he would 
die before the Sun rose. 


B. The Buddhist Version. 

Along with this two-fold Brahmanic current of the story there is 

the third, the Buddhistic version. 

(1) The A. M. story is given in the prose part of the Kanhaddpd- 

yana Jdtaka. But there are no traces of the A. M. story existing in 
the gdthds of the Jdtaka. 

(2) The Jdtaka prose however is admittedly much later than the 
gdthds and may even belong to the fifth century A.D. 

(3) The GariydpitaJca verses, narrate our story in gdthds and so it 
may presumably be urged that though the A. M. story be absent 
from the Jdtaka gdthds, some acquaintance with it must be pre¬ 
supposed in the Buddhistic canon. This argument, however, loses 
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its force since the Cariydpitaka is held to be a work based on the 
Jdtakas and only dating from after 430 A.D. 

(4) A comparison of the Jdtaka version with the epic has brought to 
light that the former differs from the latter in many essential points. 

For instance (a) the close association of the two sages K. D. and A. 

% 

M. which the Pali version postulates, (fe) and the explanation which 
is there given as to why D. is called Krsna I), have no resemblance 
in the Sanskrit version. 

(5) The only place however where such a connection can be 
inferred in our Sanskrit sources is Mbh. XIII. 18 where K. D. and 
A. M. are mentioned together, and one after the other, though not 
indeed as mutually being associated with each other in any way, as 
among the personages who sought and obtained the favour of the 
God Siva. 


The evidence available at present is very meagre ; but the con¬ 
jecture derives probability that the writer of the prose part of the 
Jdtaka which places the two ascetics K. D. and A. M. in such close 
connection might very possibly have in his mind some indistinct and 
fragmentary reminiscences resting on the AnuSdsanaparvan (XIII) 
of the Epic. This conjecture derives greater possibility especially 
as the more ancient part of the Jdtaka viz., its gdthds have nothing 
whatsoever to correspond to any of the outlines of the A. M. story, 
which our Pali writer might otherwise have been held to utilize and 
dilate upon in his prose narration (the case of the Cariydpitaka 
which would seem to militate against this view being already shown 
to be devoid of any force). If this be so and I for one do not at 
present see an escape from this conclusion—there rises this further 
question, viz., why the Pali versions diverge from the version in 
the Adi/parvan of the Epic which is admittedly older than the 
Anusdsanaparvan. This is not a very serious argument, because 
in popular narratives the tendency is ever to view the story as a 
whole, i.e, with all its different elements fused into one unit. The 


story goes on receiving accretions belonging to different periods of 
its currency and to the next narrator the story presents itself as one 
whole unit in which earlier chronological strata are merged into one. 


C. The Independent Version. 

The Arthasdslra reference to the A. M. story is a welcome proof 
belonging as it does to a definitely ascertained date of high antiquity. 
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The opinion of Jacobi and others that the story in the K.A.S. is 
given in a manner differing from the Mbh. version and that therefore 
the Mbh. in its present form did not then exist cannot be admitted 
and needs further proof and reconsideration before being accepted. 
A true appreciation of the passage would indeed show that the 
Artliasaslra version is the same as the Mbh. version in I. 107. 

So far then with regard to the different forms of the A. LI. story 
and the various works where it is known to occur. The next and 
the last question for us to consider is whether we can go behind the 
story itself and say what its original form is and which of the exist¬ 
ing versions approximates to this original form and whether any 
chronological relation between the various sources can be established 
on the basis of the facts discovered in the course of our investiga¬ 
tion. 


To begin with we have to bear in mind that the four PaurmiJca 
versions postulate the pre-existence of the story in some form be¬ 
fore it was utilized in the Puranas. The point has already been 
emphasized that the Puranas use the story in a subordinate manner 
and with quite a different end in view., viz., to glorify the greatness of 
dutiful wives. Had the A. M. story been given in the Puranas by it¬ 
self the question would have arisen whether they and not any other 
work (like the Mbh. for instance) contain the original form of the 
story To the writers of the Purdrms the stoiy already exists, be it 
simply in oral tradition or in some literary form ; what they do is that 
they take it up and making the necessary changes (as for instance 
A. M.’s cursing an offending leper) weave it over into their main pur¬ 
pose of inculcating a definite moral lesson for the benefit of their 
audience. Nobody would therefore under these circumstances credit 
the Puranas with giving the prototype of the story. 

The fact that the K.A.S. refers to the Ani-Mandavya story is in 
itself highly important, but we have no reason to suppose that it 
presents a version of the story differing from that in the Mbh. The 
two versions agree with each other : but we have at present no 
means to decide whether one is derived from the other and vice 
versa. 

The question between the Jdtakas and the Epic is generally more 

A 

difficult to decide : but in the present case the facts seem to estab¬ 
lish clearly that the Jataka prose where only and not in the 
gdthds whereof the A. M. story is narrated, borrowed the story from 
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the Anu&asanaparvan of the Epic. It is here only and nowhere 
else so far as our present investigations go that one of the most 
striking points in the Jataka narration is referred, viz., the close as¬ 
sociation of the Rsi Anl-Mandavva with the Rsi Krsna Dvaipavana. 

M 

What however, the Epic narration incidentally does, viz., mentioning 
A. M. and K. D. together as being two of many whom Siva favoured 
(among whom are mentioned in the Anu4asana.parvan Jaigisavya, 
Parasara, Galava) the Jataka prose has made into a tale. The Epic 
and the Brahmanic tradition must claim greater authority in such 
respects. The Brahmanic tradition knows nothing of a close friend¬ 
ship between K. D. and A. M. except the casual connection in the 
Anu&asana passage under reference. The Buddhistic vei’sion cannot 
claim therefore any weight against this unanimous testimony of the 
Brahmanic or Epic tradition and must be therefore regarded as 
based on some confused acquaintance with the Anu&dsana state¬ 
ments . 

The story in the Adiparvan remains therefore as the original form 
of the story from which the other versions might be reasonably 
supposed to have borrowed. This Epic version however comes only 
as an upakhydna, an episode, very probably not existing in the 
original Bhdrata Epic (using the word Epic in its true sense) but 
only added to this during the period when this was being evolved to 
be the great {31 aha) Bhdrata , the repository of all ancient legends 
and stories. 



THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF KALIDASA’S 

WORKS. 

By R. D. KarmarkEr, M.A., Ph.D. 

It is with no small amount of diffidence that one would venture 
to find out the order in which Kalidasa wrote his works as this 
question has necessarily to be decided on the strength of internal 
evidence only, there being nothing in the nature of external evi¬ 
dence to be one’s guide in the matter. It is again well known that 
conclusions based upon internal evidence are more or less subjective 
and can never be expected to carry that amount of certainty which 
an external evidence can command, and one hardly feels oneself on 
stable ground in discussing such questions. 

Kalidasa is acknowledged by all scholars to be the author of the 
following works (with the possible exception of the Rtusamhara, in 
which case there may be some scope for doubt) : (1) Rtusamhara , 
(2) Kumarasambhava, (3) Meghacluta, (4) Raghuvam&a, the four 
poems; (5) Malavikagnimitra , (6) V ilcramorva&iya and (7) Sakun- 
tala, the three dramas. We shall first try to fix the order in which 
the four poems were written, then the order of the dramas will be 
considered and lastly the relative position of the poems and the 
dramas will be dealt with. 

The Rtusamhara is admittedly the weakest of Kalidasa’s works 
and is certainly his first production. It is, so to say, an essay in 
the matter of writing poetry on the part of the poet. As regards 
the other three poems, tradition apparently supplies the order as 
follows— Kumar a, Megha and Raghu. Kalidasa, who was first quite 
illiterate, and was married to a princess, thought of propitiating the 
goddess Kali, on the advice of his wife. He succeeded in winning 
the gift of learning from the goddess and on his return home, was 
asked by his wife sRfgq Kalidasa took each of the words 

in the sentence to begin a separate kavya : thus Asti begins the 
Kumara, Ka&cit the Megha, and Vagartha the Raghu. It need 
hardly be remarked that this story is a pure invention by some 
clever Pandit, though it gives a substantially correct order for the 
works referred to. The first portion of the Kumara at any rate 
contains unmistakable traces of its being an early production. 
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The first canto, for instance, contains many poetic conceits disclos¬ 
ing an amount of labour on the part of the poet. The Meghaduta 
is a dainty little poem, written it seems, as a diversion from the 
studied artificiality of the first cantos of the Kumara, and possibly 

describes the poet’s own feelings when separated from his wife for a 

_ £ 

short time. The Meghaduta refers again and again to Siva and Par- 

vafcl(e.g. verses 35, 36. 38, 52, 57, 53, 60, 62), and to Kumara Skanda 
(45,-46, 47), clearly showing that he had the story of the Kumara 
constantly in his mind. The Meghaduta also refers to Slta (1, 105) 
and Raghupati (12, 78) and to Dasamukha (60, 78) and Pavana- 
tanaya (105), the personages in the Ra may ana, but only incidentally. 
We shall not be wrong, therefore, in concluding that the Meghaduta 
was written by Kalidasa, while he was still engaged on his Kumara. 
The Raglmvnmsa comes clearly after the Kumara, containing as it 
does a number of references to Kumara Kartikeya and also to 


Kama, and the persistence with which these references are made 
clearly shows that the poet expects his readers to know of the 
Kumara, as depicted by him in his Kunidrasambhava, while the 
Kumara hardly contains any appreciable reference to the story of or 
personages in the Raghu. Thus the Raghu contains the following 
references to Kartikeva and Kama. 


II, 36, *Tt %nfrarojrfiT' f ?rrr?rt wm; wtrf 




3 3 


III, 16, 


37, = 


• • 




5 J 


23, wffTgyr^fr i 


55. 


• • 


V, 36, 


• f 


• • 


'J 


VI, 2, yfi: yrm 

4, 3t^jt 


VII, 1, 


• • 


• • 






3 5 


15, ^ftTwr^^rrf 

61, fy^irqnrfr^ fniy: 


fun^raTSfr: w'w 


li 


IX, 24, 25, 26", are parallel to III, 24, 25, 26 of the Kumara 


X, 83, .. 


• • 




XIV, 22, w ^r§*rrfire srfiairri i 

The references to Kama and Rati may be dismissed as being too 
general, but the references to Kumara can only be accounted for on 
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the theory that Kalidasa is referring to his previous work which 
gives in detail the story of Kumara. It is argued by some that as 
the Raghuvamki alone has a proper mahgala verse at the beginning, 
it is the first production of the poet. M. Krishnamachariar, in his 
RoighuvamSavimarSa regards the first verse of the Raghu as an inter¬ 
polation. Even if the verse is regarded as genuine, it is doubtful 
whether the mahgala verse in the Raghu, can, with any propriety, be 
expected to serve the purpose of a mahgala for the other poems 
also. To get rid of this difficulty, the ingenuity of the commenta¬ 
tors, makes frantic efforts for finding out a mahgalartha in the first- 
verses of the other poems. Thus the word Devatamd in Kumara I, 
1, is declared to signify that the Himalaya is praised in the verse as. 
a deity. The word Ka&cit in Megha I, refers to Prajapati (ka.) 
and the Brahman (cii). All this is ingenious but certainly far¬ 
fetched. In the first place, poems do not begin as a rule with a 
•mahgala The Kirdtdrjuniya and the Sisupdlavadha, for instance, 
have no mahgala slokas. And secondly, the style and the finish of 
the Raghu is clearly against its being regarded as the maiden work 
of the poet. The expression T^f in the 

introduction to the Raglm, clearly betrays the humility of a great 
poet. If the passage be taken to be literally true, it loses all charm. 
It must be taken to be a courteous way of introducing himself on 
the part of a great poet, just as the passage .... in 

Sakuntala I. 2, clearly presupposes that the poet is quite confident of 
the applause from the wise. The order of the poems therefore is as. 
follows : Rtusamhdra, Kumara (beginning), Meghaduta. Kumarasam- 

m • 


hhava , and Raghuvamki. 


When we come to the fixing- 


on more stable ground. The prologues of the three dramas are a con¬ 
clusive evidence on this point. In the il lalavika 1 it is clear that 
the poet is diffident of his success as a dramatist when he is to 
compete with such renowned dramatists as Bhasa, Saumilla and 


1 VTfv 1 Trf^Nf : — WTO^f%3tfh^ qi It 


16 
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Kaviputra. He beseeches the audience not to condemn his work 
simply because it is new. This way of introducing himself clearly 
shows that the poet is making his appearance as a dramatist for the 
first time. In ViJcrama the poet still refers to the old poets, 1 thus 
showing that he has not as yet got over his diffidence completely. 
In Sakuntala all reference to the old poets is dropped, and the poet 
simply refers to his name, thus showing that he had firmly estab¬ 
lished himself in public estimation. The order of the dramas is 

therefore clearly as follows : Malavikdgnimitra, Vileramorva&iya and 
/ 

Sakuntala. 

A comparison of the construction of the plots of the three dramas 
also corroborates the conclusion reached above. The principal 
dramatic personages in the three plays are practically the same and 
the way in which they are made to play tlieir part, clearly shows 


that in each succeeding play the poet removes the defects in his 
previous play. A comparative table is given below, showing the 
part played by the principal dramatis personae in the three plays. 
We shall very briefly explain how the defects from a dramatic point 
of view in the earlier play, are removed in the next play. 

In Malavikd, Agnimitra is an elderly person, having a son old 
enough to lead an army against the enemy. The sensual character 
•of his love depicted in the play is clearly shown by the fact that 
two pratindyilcds , DharinI and Iravatl, the latter flushed with wine, 
are depicted on the stage and there is so to speak a triangular con¬ 
test. One result of this is that the heroine is completely thrown 
into the shade. In Vikramorvakiya there is only one pratinayikd, 
the queen, and thus Urvasl, the heroine, is given more scope. The 
sensual love in the Malavikd has also changed into intense tumul¬ 
tuous love, which makes the king go mad when separated from his 
beloved, and which makes Urvasl also forget her duty as a mother 
and abandon her own child for fear of being separated from the 
king. In Sakuntala, the love depicted before the curse is of the same 
kind as in Vikramorvahiya. It is selfish love wherein the daughter’s 
obligations to the father are completely ignored. It is only after 
silent suffering on the part of the hero as well as the heroine, that 
the impetuous love is transformed into calm and subdued love that 
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arises not from the tumult but from the depth of the soul. Love 
between husband and wife is incomplete if it is not accompanied by 
a love of progeny. In the last Act, the lovers attain to this ideal un_ 
selfish love and the gods themselves hasten up to bring about their 


reconciliation. 


Queen 


Vasumatl is simply referred to once. This enables the audience to 
concentrate their attention on Sakuntala throughout the play. 

The heroes in all the three plays have got sons. In Malavika, the 
son secures a great victory, but he is not directly represented on the 
stage. In Vikrama, it is the son Avho is responsible for the separation 
of the lovers. This unnatural procedure is done away with in Sd- 
kuntala , where the son makes possible the union of the parents. 

In Malavika, which is in a lighter vein, the vidusaka plays a 
very important part, throwing the hero almost in the background. 
He is the main-spring in the play, is represented in each and every 
Act, evolving plan after plan to secure Malavika for the king. In 
Vikramorvafiya which is a more serious play, the vidusaka is re¬ 
presented in only three out of the five Acts of the play, and is mainly 
responsible for the development of the.plot in the second Act, by 
his unconscious mistakes. In Sakuntala the vidusaka is to be seen 
only in two Acts out of seven, and one can only sympathise with 
the vidusaka for being so unfortunate as not to have even a look at 
the heroine throughout the whole play !! 

In all the three plays, the heroines suffer from some curse or 
other. Malavika is not actually cursed, but she has to serve as a 
maid in the harem for one year. This enables the king to see her 
and as a consequence he falls in love with her. In Vikramorvafiya, 
the curse plays a more important part. The curse of Bharata first 
acts as a blessing in disguise, making it possible for UrvasI to stay 
with the king. The curse however is responsible for the unmotherlv 
action of UrvasI in abandoning her son and is a veritable Damocles’ 
sword hanging over her head. The transformation of UrvasI into 


a creeper in the fourth Act is due to the Niyama (which also may 
be taken to be some sort of curse) of Kartikeya. This Niyama is 
availed of by the poet, for the purpose of describing at length the 
state of the hero when separated from the heroine. In Sakuntala, 
the curse separates the lovers and is brought about by the fault of 
the heroine herself as in Vikramorvafiya. Sakuntala suffers much, 
but she has to reap the fruit of her own folly in marrying the king 
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ia a hasty and secret manner, forgetting her own obligations to 
Kanva. The curse, however, enables the lovers to purify their lives 
and changes their angle of vision in the matter of love. The suffer¬ 
ing of Dusyanta is not directly due to the curse, his suffering begins 
onlv when the curse ends. 

In all the three plays, either a gem or a ring is introduced. In 
Malavika, the ring with the figure of a serpent carved upon it, 
enables the vidusalca to secure the release of the heroine from pri- 
son in the fourth Act. In Vikramorva&iya , the Sangamaniya gem, 
properly so called, brings about the union of the lovers in the 
fouirth Act, and the union of the son and the parents in the last Act. 
In Sakuntala , the ring plays a more subtle part. Its disappearance is 
responsible for the unhappy repudiation and the untold suffering of 
Sakuntala and its recovery is the herald of suffering for the king. 
Thus, the ring serves the purpose of opening the eyes of the lovers 
to view their actions in the proper perspective. 

In Vikramorvasiya, the love of progeny is described in suitable 
terms. In Sakuntala , love is viewed in all its aspects. In addition 
to the love of progeny, the poet refers to the love between father and 
daughter, and love between friends. Sakuntala is undoubtedly the 
work of the poet when he had grown older in years as well as 
experience of the world at large. 

It now remains to be seen what the relative order of the dramas 
and the kavyas is. We think that Malavikagnimitra and Meghaduta 
go together. In the Meghaduta , the Yaksa is under a curse for one 
year, Malavika also is suffering from some curse for the same 
period. In Malavika , the king is made to saj^ utvtp 3>Tf»T*rT 

I (IV. 14), thus probably referring to the Meghaduta. The 

idea of the asoka blossoming up when kicked by a beautiful woman 
is common enough, but the idea that the a&oka has only one com¬ 
petitor, 1 viz. the lover himself, in being kicked by a woman, is pecu¬ 
liar to the Malavika and Megha only. The thunder of the cloud is 
described as resembling the sound of a drum in both ( Megha 58, 
Malavika 1, 21). Such resemblances, we think, point to something 
more than the common authorship of these two works, viz. that 


•wfgfflrRvfufr ui uFni%rrf?Kff wr ii (IV. 12). 

nw- {W TT37 wrviwurrtwtft I (V. 86). 
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one contains the immediate reminiscence of the other. Similarly, the 
Kumarasombhava and the Vilcramorvasiya go together. In Vikrama 
(IV. 22), the king is represented as going with Urvasi to the Gandha- 
madana forest on the Kailasa. The poet does not describe the region 
or the enjoyment, but expects the reader to know* all about it by 
referring to Kumdra (VIII) where the enjoyment of Siva and Parvati 
in the same place is described at length. The reference to the 
Kumara vana and the description of the Sangamanlya gem as 

in Vilcrama IV and the peacock as a favourite of 
the prince, though these are not actually referred to in the Kumdra, 
betray the great influence of the story of Kartikeya on the mind 
of the poet when he wrote the Vikrama. Again in the last Act 
when Ay us is crowned ijuvaraja , Narada is made to say— 


h (V. 23). 

Now, this passage taken by itself seems to be quite abrupt and 

without any significance. But when we see in the verse a reference 

to the thirteenth sarga of the Kumdra, where the abhiselca is 

spoken of (XIII. 50), it seems more than probable that the passage 

in the Vikrama is deliberately put in by the poet to refer to his own 

kumdra. Here we might incidentally discuss the question whether 

the Kumdra really ends with the eighth sarga and the remaining 

sargas IX-XVII are spurious. The arguments in favour of regarding 

sargas IN-XVII as not genuine, may be summarised as follows : The 

commentary of Mallinatha and the two commentaries printed in the 
. % 

Trivandrum edition do not deal with the sargas in question. The 
name Kumdrasambhava itself shows that the poem should deal 

with the birth of Kumara only. Though Kumara is not actually 

0 

born at the end of the eighth sarga , still, as remarked by the com¬ 
mentator Narayana (p. 4, Trivandrum edition, J and 2 sargas) 'ssre^r- 

^ ^ | The same com- 

mentator again remarks that ?rrw '■utsp I nrP^^T^T fyuh 

wt w -sqirR (II. 51) yfr srfjr wrf^rr^TtT 

.. .. And lastly no work on Alankara quotes any verses from 

sargas IX-XVII, while verses from the other sargas are profusely 
quoted (see Li Art Poetique de L’Inde). Against these arguments, it 
may be stated, that no Mahakdvya is known to consist of such a 
small number of sargas. The Itaghu, Kirdta. and Si§updla, for 
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instance, have nineteen, eighteen and twenty sargas respectively. 

The eighth sarga does not even bring the story up to the birth of 

Kumara and it is obvious that the story remains as incomplete as 

ever, inspite of the explanation of Narayana given above. The 

gods wanted to see Taraka destroyed and nob merely to see a son 

born to Sankara. Kalidasa refers to some details in the story of 

Kumara, in his other works—the details which are to be found only 

/ 

in the later sargas. For instance, the tejas of Sankara being trans¬ 
ferred to Agni ( Iiaghu II. 75, Megha 45, Kumara IX. 14), Skanda. 
actually leading the army of the gods ( Raghu VII. 2, Kumara XIII. 
50), the reference to the Krttilcds (Raghu XIV. 22 ; Kumara X & XI), 
etc. These references are a clear proof that the poet certainty knew 
the whole story of Kumara, and there is obviously no reason why 
the poet should not have made full use of it in his poem. Sargas IX- 
XVII of the Kumara , if looked at from the point of view of style, 
may be pronounced to be somewhat inferior to the previous sargas 
and this may have been one of the reasons why the rhetoricians fail 
to quote from them, but there is nothing which is un-Kalidasian 


about them. 


There is a strong: suspicion therefore that Sargas 


IX-XVII are the work of Kalidasa himself. If it could be proved that 
some rhetorician or other is aware of them, we shall be quite certain 
of the fact. 

It is easy to prove that Raghu and SdJcuntala go together. 
Certain ideas are peculiar to only these two works. Thus 

KTSpen i (Raghu XI. 22) and uwr 1% 


(Salcuntala V. 2), the king’s askinghis charioteer to halt and 
see the horses refreshed in Raghu I. 54, and Sdkuntala I. The refer¬ 
ences to Sad and Indra as an ideal pair and .Javanta as an ideal 

£ _ 

son; Indra’s seat being shared by the king ( Raghu XVI. 7, Sale. 
VII), the king compared to Sankara following the deer, etc. 

The probable order of the works of Kalidasa is therefore as fol¬ 
lows : Rtusamhara, Kumara (beginning), Malavikagnimitra, Megha- 
diita, Kumarasambhava, Vikramorvasiya , Raghuvamsa and Sdkun¬ 
tala. It is possible that the poet was engaged on more than one 
work at one and the same time, but the above, we think, is a fairly 
correct representation of the order in vdiich the various works were 

written by the poet. 



A NOTE ON THE POPULAR ELEMENT IN THE 

CLASSICAL SANSKRIT DRAMA. 

By Sivapkasad Kavyatirtha Sahityasastri, M.A., B.T. 

It has been a matter of genuine satisfaction to note that in 
connection with at least one department of the later Sanskrit liter¬ 
ature—viz. the drama—there have been handed down to us from 
remote antiquity works which have helped materially towards a 
critical study and a faithful reconstruction of the ideas and ideals, 
the critique and the technique of the subject in quite an unambigu¬ 
ous manner. Long before the time when works like the Bharatiya 
Natyasastrci and the Abhinayadarpana were known to exist, the 
Dasarupaha and the Sahgitaratndkara were available to the modern 
orientalist, to enable him to have a sound, yet elaborate perspective 
of the principles and details that go to make a work of drama a 
thing of beauty, and a “ joy for ever.” Yet it must be confessed at 
the very outset that the labours and achievements of the researchers 

ts 

in the field have left more than one point unenlightened and obscure. 
Suffice it to say that the details in the genesis of the Sanskrit Court- 
drama from its very ultimate sources, the part played by the indi¬ 
genous non-conventional dramatic instinct of the primitive people 
in shaping its direction and guiding its aims, the place and the 
scope it affords to the purely musical element and other akin prob¬ 
lems have not yet been defined and solved in certain terms. It is 
to the solution of these that the modern scholar conversant as he 
is with the modern method and comparative study, should direct his 
attention and utilise his energ}'. A close analytic study of the vari¬ 
ous constituent elements in the Sanskrit drama on the lines of the 
many age-old works on dramaturgy, dramatic critique and dra¬ 
matic representation is sure to prove interesting and promising and 
will elucidate many points and be of considerable help in guiding 
all c synthetic ’ speculations that can at best succeed analysis, which, 
indeed, is the method commonly followed by the long race of Indian 

* •/ O 

critics and Indian expositors on the subject. It is our aim here to 
discuss on very broad and general lines, the importance and signi¬ 
ficance of the part played by the popular element in the evolution 
and permanence of the Sanskrit drama. 
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By drama here we mean nothing less and nothing more than what 
it has meant in the opinion of the Indian scholars when they have 
talked of the ten rupakas and the eighteen uparupalcas . We find it 
meet and prudent to define its denotation, the more so, as, we with 
our present-day stereotyped ideas of romantic and modern European 
dramas and with our indifferent knowledge of the huge compass 
of the Sanskrit dramatic literature, are too apt to think of the 
purely aristocratic, durbdri, court-drama (the ndtalca) as the only, 
note-worthy specimen of the dramatic literature of “ Old Inch” A 
little learning is a dangerous thing and so it has been here unmis¬ 


takably. The shortness of range has brought in its train an 
error in vision—due to the lack of a wider outlook. That is, in so 


many words, our inadequate knowledge about the Sanskrit drama 
in its full and comprehensive scope has failed miserably and owing 
to the absence of the proper perspective, has not stood us in good 
stead and yielded information regarding many important points 
concerning itself, even on its constructional and practical side. 

While there is no denving the fact that the ndtalca with its 

%j * 

variants the ndtikd, the pralcarana and the hattaka is the drama 
(rupaka) par excellence , and has acquired a wider reputation and 
recognition (barring the cases of vydyoga, samavalcdra , dirna and 
ihamrga, which relate more or less to matters supernatural, and 
in which the characters are more or less super-human), there is 
much to be said in favour of the bhdna, the vitlii, the utsrslikdnka, 

m 3 / • • • 

and the prahasana. which help a rightful appreciation of the proper 
method of evolution of the classical Sanskrit drama, but which the 


‘ seamy side’ of present-day criticism has left out of consideration 
altogether, The ten rupakas alone are referred to and discussed 
in the Ndlyakistra and in the Dasarupaka. From the stand-point 
of literary execution and finish, i.e. judged primarily as works 


aesthetico-idealistic, these claim and claim rightly, no doubt, 



respectful attention from the student of the Indian drama. The works 


under th e first category have gone so far as to obliterate and make 
obsolete the works of the other type, which are primarily of a primi¬ 
tive and realistic character, and specimens of which must undoubtedly 
have been suffered to die away a natural death owing to the survival 
of only the artistically fittest. -Impressionistic and analytic criticism 


has rendered many of the former variety immortal—but evolution¬ 
istic and constructive criticism should cry halt and take stock of 
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the latter. Again, if life is concerned as much with the serious, as 
with the semi-serious and jovial, if pure and sheer comedy is as 
much a source of joy and inspiration as contemplative and sober 
tragedy, and if dramatic criticism, whether of the east or the west, 
has as much to do with the fable (vastu) and music (geya) as with 
the character, diction and thought (rasa), we see no reason why 
there should continue so cursory and irregular a study of the 
purely popular dramas, which throw a veil over imaginary and 
artificially painted life of the court-dramas and show life in its 
pristine simplicity and fervour. Of course, as works literary, they 
will surely disappoint us—those that we have are but relics; and 
who can say that there have not been lost works of intrinsic literary 
value even—a loss caused by unmerited neglect and contumely ? 
The Punch and Judy shows of mediaeval and ancient Tndia con¬ 
tinued to have been popular, even in the face of the sturdy opposi¬ 
tion they met from the court-drama and the success they scored 
could only be gauged now from the mention and prevalence of the 
uparupakas, five of which at least, as we shall show later, were 
purely popular types of plays, and from the rise of the geya dramatic 
poems, a class by themselves, which are found treated in works on 
rhetoric as quaint and queer specimens of unvarnished literary 
expression. 

A chronological and evolutional account of the important phases 
in the development of the Sanskrit dramatic literature will indicate 
the pertinence of the important claims we have held out here in 
favour of the popular element as a constituent factor. It was, 
indeed, the veriest triumph of human thought and its expressional 

b 

powers when the dramatic impulse, so natural to man, found a 
lasting vent. The throes and pangs of the dramatic instinct in 
giving birth to drama proper are noticeable in and through the 
dramatic recitations and the rhapsodic dramas, mentioned but 
faintly in the Brdhmana literature of the Vedic period, as in the 
Suparnadhyaya , equally as much in and through the pantomimes 
and the tableaux vivants of the primitive tribes. The natasutras 
and the promulgators ( acdryas ) thereof, that are referred to in the 
Astadhyayi of Panini point apparently to the same plausible con¬ 
clusion—that these codes of instructions meant for the natas were 
devised for the rude and crude primitive actors, as well as for their 
initiated and cultured brethren. That the former had acquired 
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proficiency in the infant art of representation and that they wielded 
a considerable influence as a profession, even before the art of oral 
delivery and consequent stage representation came into vogue as a 
fashionable pastime, is surely borne out b} 7 the occasional references 
to dances, ‘‘seeing 55 actors ( pasyanlo ncitanartctkan) and -sutas in 
the great Epic, the Mahabharala. That there was actual recitation 
or acting, at least in the vivid representations of the dkhydnas may 
seem to be a foregone conclusion : but the constant association 
of music and dancing in the act, as is evidenced by phrases and 
expressions like natanartaka-gdyandk (iii. 15. 4) and nalanarlaku- 
Idsyddhydh (xv. 14. 17) points to the predominance of the primitive 
forms of representation prevalent among the commoner folk in 


villages and open court-yards of towns. The list of the inaugura- 
tors of the rough-hewn dramatic art ( ndtyapravartakadhdrd ) which 
occurs in many late works as the SangUaratndkara and the Ndtya- 
cuddmani , contains many names, not the least of whom are Kobala, 
Dhurtila/and Nandin, a triad, who on account of their connection 
with the song and dance proper may, on no insufficient grounds, be 
classed amongst the pioneers in the field of popular ‘ drama. 5 This 
also substantiates the main point of our contention that the Sans¬ 
krit drama in the making—as well as in successive periods—owed a 
good deal to the bias in action and expression, bestowed unto it by 
the unsophisticated early attempts at dramatisation. Bharata, the 
acknowledged head of the other and the more aristocratic wing of 
the profession, merely offers up his homage to the popular element 
when he places nrtta (suggestive dance) in the enviable role to be 
gathered from the following apologetic verses, knowing full well 
that in the account of the forms of representation he gives in his 
code, there can be but little scope for such a thing :— 


d 

vfwt STiTymfaffT ^TT II 

Vi 

TO WPW I 

(Ndtyasdstra . N.S. edn. IV. 246-248.) 


The time-worn two-fold division of natya, into mdrga and desi 
lends support to the same view. The primitive, actual, realistic 
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and common form of representation prevalent on different tracts of 
the country went under the latter name, while the imaginary, 
idealistic, standard and arbitrary form of representation chose to call 
. marga ndtya. We read of them thus in Sahgitaratnakara 

^Tt tufirm sprat i 

wn ^ n 



?}V^T5TiT5fTJTTf^ (?) ^T=f?f m | 

ITTSflf ^rf || 


The following verse of Catura Damodara in the Sahgitculavpana 
brings the point nearer home :— 

Cw ^TfT | 

The sage Bharata, while lighting upon the ingenious device of 
claiming for the Jarjara festival the right of genesis of the Indian 
drama—it appears to us—has harped upon the same theme, in an 
allegorical, though none the less, attractive way. The festival 
round the Jarjara pole, like that round the Maypole of rural 
England, was not improbably meant to celebrate the advent of the 
rainy season,—and be it said by way of degression, that as it fitted 
in well with the old Vedic ideas of Indra-Vrlra myth, might have 
i(? ly ser\ ed as a pivot to hang the theory of the genesis of the 
Old Indian drama on (cf. Dr. Keith’s Vegetation-spirit theory in 
this connection). This Jarjara was quite possibly an improvement 
upon the tree-trunk of the primitive populace, who out of faith and 
fortitude, born of superstition and sorcery, worshipped the tree for 
warding off evils and the invocation of good, like unto the Atharvan 
priests who addressed their hymns to similar things on a similar 
errand. Thus also was the innovation of the dramatic parapher¬ 
nalia an improvement on the tableaux-vivanls method of represent¬ 
ation of the older people, if only what we read in the Natya&astra 
is meant to give us an idea of the change ushered in. We can here 
only refer to the land-marks of the episode as narrated in the first 
chapter of the Ndtyasdsira to bear out our inferences therefrom. 

fqorre^: I 

(N.S. edn. I. 11.) 

This innovation (innovation in action as well as exhibition) could 
not be expected to be tolerated by the primitive people without 
any resentment. Let us tell the tale in the words of the original, 
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•sC £s> 


^furTH ^oETT ^ fHf W?ffi 

" Vj 


q-?gfH^TT?% ^i^rr^RTKnrrfflfw 11 
<TfT^r^r: mV f^fn^I^qrnirrT: i 

^TthM ^fMN ^ ^r^rq n 


(NatyaSaslra . M. Groset’s edn. I. 63-65.) 


However, this whole is meant by the sage to serve another 
purpose in the sequel, viz. the rightful worship of the Jarjara and 
the introduction of the ndndi, as also the erection of the stage. 
The whole narrative is quite transparent and is but another apt 
example of what is called arrested personification, instances of 
which are so very common in the Vedic hymns, and serves to show 
bare the influence of the popular representations. The references 
to hallisa and rasa forms of dance and music and other representa¬ 
tions in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali point to the same influences at 
work in unfolding the huge potentialities of the budding dramatic 
instinct of the ancient Indian, which has got a setting and backing 
by this time and has, by leaps and bounds, raised itself to the posi¬ 
tion of literature. 

In the survey of this rapidly growing dramatic literature, which 
was tinged with the popular element, there are indications which go 

i 

to show that the struggle between the interests of both sections,— 
which eventually resulted in their reconciliation—was a keen one 
and it required a good deal of tact to steer the spirit of literary 


undertaking clear of all difficulties and to retard the growth of 
purely popular dramas at least for the time being. We read in the 
Ndiyasdsira :— 


twTsrf ^ i 


^ vrsprif fRjrr^m^qrfefn: n 

'€TUv4iW rTcf: |» 


^TTvR WTRfTT wr errespr^: 


W* VfVrfT m‘ \\ 
fit W&3T cR^TT ^T^rfvrr I ^ | 

t^WSIT ^ f^f^PcTT: || 

• # V 
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Writ I 

STT^lt^t iT^TT sSTT || 

srWT^rfr^ Writ t'^'TiTT^Tftr VTTCSnj I 

STFsj HTWTwffWTT II 

vj ^ 

(Groset’s edn. I. 100-106.) 


Then, with the growth of the spirit of political hegemony, which 

in its turn paved the way for the later imperialism, the drama 

% 

began to take its cue from the court and became finished, chastened 
and cosmopolitan;—in short, a power in the land. There was thus 
introduced an intermixture of mirth and sobriety, of fair love and 
grim war, of practical piety and innocent folty—a play of light and 
shade that served to heighten the tone of such a species of literarv 
venture from the ethical and no less from aesthetical stand-point. 


6fif%snw: wither i 

WT ^4vsTiT?rf grmi: i 

fwr€r ^wWfrr firnvrt n 

^Nrrsrf i fwi^r i 

f^^TT'er^ Ifd} ^Tffrl^ tT | 

¥fwf|TT%fT^r*T II 

^T^IStTTW^ STI^hrRT^T ®rTU || 

®fcpht wwren?; i 

f%rfPTt?I5TWr T^^Tf^RT II 

wwfcf (?) iftarroforf w%?rnT 1 

f^^T^rI3TJf*T STT^tl^T || 


^TWfTt^ f%” rf ^f%fw^iTTr | 

4 ' • N 

^frtrrq-t^aiw sn^ri^fwifw ii 
5f rH^W rff^piq *T f^T ff 5JT ^\^ri 1 

-.9 

*rn?f ^fraft «r ?w 11 


(Groset’s edn. I. 107-116.) 


The simple impulses of the more primitive man were pacified and 
he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the successful realisation of 
this variety of composition which, contrary to his expectations, 
tried later to oust him and his stamp out. That the finished court- 
drama was, at the outset, a compromise between different divergent 
elements is clear from the suggestive analogy of its functions to 
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those of the Pauranie Trinity (vide Natya-idstra, IV., XXXI ; I. 
8-18 ; XX. 2-16), from its assimilation and absorption of the several 
Prakrit dialects, and last but not least, from its all-embracing sweep 
of the heterogenous elements of the society—a point testified to by 
the comparison and contrast of the purely ritualistic evolvents, the 
vydyoga, the sanuivctkarci and the dimci, with the natciJca, the nutika 
and the prakarana. Even a trio can see that the evolutional nucleus 

of the former preceded that of the latter. 

That the popular element had not lost its individuality in this 

process of blending is proved by the not unprominent position and 
surface cohesion of the lively, sprightly and humour-provoking 
aspect in the court-drama. The vidusaka —for in that one name is 
conspicuous a type of all that the classes borrowed from the masses 
—is a unique figure in the host of characters presented by the court 
dramatist. With the bare naivette and often bold vulgarity that 
cannot avoid detection and cannot but point association from which 
they were imported, have been mingled characteristics borrowed 
from the higher strata of the society in the midst of which he has 
been transplanted. Bottom, thou art translated ! The late Prof¬ 
essor Pischel in his suggestive monograph, Die Heimat des Puppen- 
spiels or, the Home of the Puppet Play, has thrown out a broad 
hint for tracing the connection of the jester in a play, though only 
as a by-issue. Dr. Louis H. Gray ( J.A.O.S .) has discoursed on the 
subject and has tried to establish the very point of our contention. 
Indeed on no other hypothesis is it possible to explain the presence 
and prominence of this character in the Indian drama. The Eliza¬ 
bethan Romantic drama presents us with the similar character of 
the clown. Of course, we read of adverse criticisms levelled 
against this device of ‘ mixing up clowns and kings’ by eminent 


Elizabethan critics like Sir Philip Sidney and, are told on the 
authority of some, that the great world-dramatist failed in this 
undertaking, ‘ the less Shakespeare were he.’ We can, however, well 
imagine how a learned and puritanic poet like Bhababhuti would 
view this intermixture with an apathy and ‘a rugged shrugging of 
the shoulders,’ like his later rigid brethren in the West, oblivious 
of the fact that the banishment of mirth and jollity, of wit and 
witticism, can have but one natural effect, namel}', curbing the 
power and scope of the drama and making it stiff, stale and often 
vapid, ‘full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
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Types of pure and sheer comedy we meet with in the Prahasana, 
one of the ten rupakas , which presents us with ‘ pungent laughter’ 
and prominently in the following of the uparupakas —the ndtya- 
rasaka, the durmallikd the hamsika or the kavya ,—(a very peculiar 
name, showing the appositeness of Shakespeare’s remark—What is 
there in a name ?) the prasthana and the rasaka —for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the uparupakas contain matter ‘in a 
lighter vein 5 and betray their connection with the primitive 
popular element even on a cursory perusal. The author of the 
Sdhityadarpana gives the time-honoured descriptions of these types 
and has, in many cases, to rest satisfied with them alone, for those 
varieties of literature had become rare in his time. We cull below 
the characteristics of a few of them therefrom, only to exhibit the 
pertinence of our remarks :— 

wifT VW?r Vrr\ f*T^fTSff qffirafifyqrTfT | 

^TtRT^ rf^cT || 

wit *nwr 'ffa: w i 

sfrit srifw mrff <T«fT n 

W' c TT5r^WJfT3ri^f^:m^[ i 

Wt If n. 



^ifsznr i 


. . . ^TVf H 1 T ( 'M ^ I • • • • 

lllft ^WT *ST<T. 

.... STTJr^TTS^rsn^i^rfT II 
f=RTf%: Wn^TiWT vrtcT I 

The humour of the primitive plays may seem dull and flat to the 
modern reader, who, perhaps, feels a good deal of interest in the 

17 
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gestures, postures and actions of Charlie Chaplin but this much 
can, surely, be said of both that ci the old primitive comedy is of 
the same great tradition—it springs from that genius foi child-like 
wonder in presence of. life, which makes all the great comedians oui 
brothers, as loveable as sweet recollections of our own simpler out¬ 
worn selves.” There was, certainly, a pleasure in those actions which 
the actors, schooled and trained in a code, however perfect, could not 

4 ^ 

reproduce. The learned poets of a later age forgot how much of 
the success their predecessors achieved is due to the arts and 
artifices and how much to their natural adaptations of what they 
found around them in the shape of the performances their less 
cultured brethren attempted. As a western critic has remarked 
£( Most of the court-dramas are dramatic poems and not plays. 

i 

In proportion as the influence of the reigning monarchs dwindled 
away, that of their courts on determining the standard the audience 
could expect from their court-poets decreased—and with this 
event in course of progress there bifurcated the for-a-time joint 
current of the popular and the aristocx’atic elements in the drama, 
i’rom the eighth century onwards the court drama as a stage play 
has practically languished, as is evident from the following rather 
abject terms in which a poet—and a poet of the first order—could 
refer to the courtiers, with whom his works could not find favour :— 

t *TTU S T : ■srxqwreTji 

STTfTprT «TTiT Sffk *T*r W 1 

(M alcithnadhava-Prcistava nd.) 


What a contrast with the spirit of the age of the old Emperors 
when the leader of the house or the auditorioum was universally 
respected and was expected to take note of and appreciate duty, 
the elements of nrita, nrtya and iurya as much as those of the de&i 
and mdrga natya. This is what Raghava-Bhatta in his Artha- 
dyotanikd quotes from Adi-Bharata to explain the hold of the court 
over the poet and his dramatic labours :— 

WTOt sp! fvr+«kf< I'fb i 

isrewTsr- II 

v# 

^Tvwtfrwr n 

vnw i 

si 

vfw 11 
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The popular element, which was suffered to lie in the cold shade 
of neglect, found, in course of time, a vent through the several 
uparupakas and resulted in a revival, though in a modified manner, 
of the cgeya Icavyas and with them of the spirit of freedom and 
simplicity in expression. Be it said here that the specimens of 
these latter that have come down to us are but time-serving recasts 
of good old things and are presumably very later works. In the 
absence of purely authenticated originals, they supply us, however, 
with materials wherefrom we are to frame our ideas of these 
popular dramas. Acarya Hemacandra has found it necessary to 
mark their distinctive traits. Says he : 

^ criSTHJ irao? Xf 3TT ferity ? ‘q'pSf f% W 3TfrT%7?I- 

wmfcrf%nrd: I g 5rtwiR i ?rari% ^ 


fipTSErffT 




wriwsrrftsrt 


WJT ; I 


■gw, jr g 

q awr TpfrfH: mwr i * * * vi hthn uruispfr 



ft vrlt 




cv* 

The same writer, basing, as he says, his knowledge on the works 
of Brahma, Kohala, Bharata, etc.,—to which he refers the reader 
for a fuller information,—gives a rather long list of the geya dramas 
and discusses their characteristics. The present Bharatiya Natya- 
Sastra is silent about this, as also about the eighteen uparupakas 
and we think there is nothing strange in this omission, for, what¬ 
ever be the date of the present text, it belongs certainly to a much 
earlier period than that in which we could expect the rise and 
prevalence of these revised works. Hemacandra might have been 
referring aimlessly or his reference is to works, purely of the 
popular wing—themselves not in their original form but in new 
redactions—like those of Kohala. Another Jaina rhetorician, the 
junior Vagbhata in his KavyanuSasana gives a full and helpful note 
on these works, much of which will bear repetition : 



W 


i 


II 




aranftiTf sifH w i 

nTcT WTVf URxR II 
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WT^?T I 

fsnr^ 


g #<TT WI^T^t W ^K : II 
jft% f^XyRjfgri'f*!^' I 

rf^^prl 3TT§tf?T ||. . I 

It appears also from the above quotation that the success of these 
representations depended largely on dances and music, instrumental 
and vocal 3 and not on mere oral delivery, the criterion of the 
successful representation of the aristocratic drama. Abhinaya, as 
Nandikesvara has hinted in his Abhinyadarpctna , was considered as 
an expression of the theme of the actor or rather, of c the rhythmic 
motion of the dancers.' This was practical drama and required a 
good deal of skill and practice. Considered from the view-point of 
the representations of these dramas, we can say, in the words of 
Dr. Coomarswamy that !i it is the action, not the actor, which is 
essential to dramatic art. Under these conditions, of course, there 
is no room for any amateur upon the stage: in fact the amateur 
does not consist in Oriental Art.” The modes of presentation—and 
they were three, masrna, uddhata and misra —were everything; 
the matter represented almost nothing in comparison. A sugges¬ 
tive form of rural spectacular dance ( dai&ilca nrtya) is thus des¬ 
cribed quoted in Mallinatha’s Meghaduta-Sanjivani from a quaint 
work named Nrtya-sarvasva 

'RTtTT H^5rT : | 

ffani w ^frT $sa?T7lj rufap* U37T II 

N w ^ c; 

While there is much in this that is rude and crude and ludicrous, 
there is all the while a good deal of art in this artlessness, and 
judged from the clarified vision of the modern critic with his £ sixth 
sense,’ even if art has no aim but expression, we cannot help 
admiring them. Of course from the standpoint of the finer intel¬ 
ligence and the more placid self-realisation, such a theatre is as 
good as non-existent, but to the ordinary man, such things have a 
value, as they hold for him the mirror up to Nature and let him 
have to the full the opportunity of enjoying life, instead of bother¬ 


ing himself in bookish melancholy and puritanic perversitjn 
Side-lights from the account of the minute details of represen¬ 
tations regarding gestures and postures—which, in their turn, have 
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been discussed rather fully in works like the Natyasastra, —meant for 
the literary drama devisers and actors—yield a similar conclusion. 
The marionettes and shadow-plays (Chayandlalcas) of which latter, 
there is at least one extant, not in the old enjoined form, but in a 
revised version, seem to have been popular not only with the 
common folk but with the gentry (drya-miSra) as well. The con¬ 
tinuity and contiguity of the two wings in the evolution of the 
drama are thus meant to be emphasised. So also from an analysis 
of the six e ring as ’ of the natya literature, viz. gita, vddya, nrtya , 
pathya , nepathya, ahgahara, considered in all fulness from the stand¬ 
point of the ‘ practice of the theatre,’ as Dr, Sylyain Levi calls it 
in his Theatre de Indien as well as from the four aspects of abhmaya 
dwelt on in details in all works on representation, we can see for 
ourselves the shaping and controlling hand of the primitive element 
in an unambiguous way. 

Evidences of ancient contemporaneous literature tell the same 
tale. The reference to dolls and puppets, in the Mahdbhdrata, 
that to ndtakikrta Rdmdyana in the Khila-Harivamsa, the scattered, 
though by no means, scanty, references to rural drama found in 
the authoritative JdtaJca literature, the very terms sutradhara and 

I* 

sthapaka as names of the stage-manager and his chief associate and 
the not-always polished devices for representations of changing 
mood and changing environment (e.g. in Chaps. VIII, IX and XII, 
NdtyaSdstra) serve but to complete the hypothesis about the part 
played by the popular element in the gradual evolution of and 
success in the old Indian dramatic literature. 

And over and above all, comes the clear and strong support lent 
to this theory by the statement of the NatyaSdstra itself. The 
emphatic denunciation of the popular players, which finds a passing 
expression in the early chapters of the work, gets toned down as 
we proceed;—the confession is made with a broad hint that natya 
is meant as an amusement quite in harmony with the popular 
conception—as much as a part of high-class ritualism and ethical 
creed of the Vedio Indian. 

(Groset’s edn. I. 119-120.) 
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The crowning episode in the narration, howevei, leaves not the 
least shade of doubt on the point. The story of the NdtyaMpa, 
which has been an idea ingenious and instructive, and the with¬ 
drawal thereof, so vividly told in the last two chapters of the 
present Natyasdstra , relates unmistakably how the discreet mind of 
the cultured Indian was soon too ready to admit the imprudence of 
an exclusive attitude in matters literary and to effect a compromise 
between the popular and the conventional aspects the lokcidhuiml 
attitude run riot and the natyadharmi attitude carried to an ideal¬ 
istic extreme. All this is described in so clever and diplomatic a 
way that one is apt to lose sight of the frank confession of the 
folly of barring out all primitive notions from the drama. Thus 

we read :— 

«T fefe' ST I 

■?=^TsfT <3 11 

<T 3 t sfiT?i *r 1 

75VT fgT^TVf STTS5T Jpff II 

*frmnt fsr^r 11. 

(N.S. edn. XXVI. 4-9.) 

The injunctions of cleanliness on the practice of the sutmdhdra, a 
part and parcel of the old popular drama and the Justification of 
the purvaranga and the nandi , in the matter of the descent of the 
drama from the regions above, form interesting and amusing reading. 
Says Bliarata, voicing the views of his great master Brahma :— 

tWTlWsref WTilf ^ I 

<tw^t sn^fawr *rferfw 11 

(N.S. edn. XXXVI. 17.) 

The episode, however, does not conceal the attitude of non¬ 
plussing and positive disgust which followed towards the people, 
when they in their turn in their early drama scandalised their 
cultured brethren—indeed the sage attributes this to be the root 
cause of the languishing of the popular wing in its ancient fashion. 
The Ndtyaiastra reveals the keenness of this sting when it says : — 

few I 

wife 1 

feX wfe’ffeni 11 
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rr^rr « Hfafrv ^ffcnrn i 

Vs> 

W?Rrm?rPfi^T T^m : II 

VJ -J 

ITT rTR^T %5Tf | 

sr\ •qfTvra: fai^T *tmr% (?) 11 

WT^i^T5W<T«flYtrT ST I 

WTt<T^ W^fTT f^TST ^rvr?re[fb ||. . . . 

(XXXVI. 29-35.) 

The story in the sequel told in the last chapter of the work 
brings the matter to a hopeful conclusion when the curse is with¬ 
drawn and the race of the sons of Bharata is rejuvenated, under 
the influence of the royal court of Nahusa and forms one fraternity 
bound by ties of common cause. 

^ srm^i t;tstt *tpspt sp ®rrm% i 

JTJgrrf Tjf%W»|fsT ’SPtfffj) f% || 

m^nrTsrt jfcnsiT^ sr ^%fn: n 

THT JMT U'qTJTT ^TTrTt II 

*T -spsr ^Tsq^TaRVf' spepT f% I- 

(xxxvii. 14-17.) 

Bharata’s work is meant to vindicate the triumph of the cultured 
element and in it consequently we miss the real life and power 
of the old drama. One sentence from Bharata hints exactly at 

this:— 

f% 5nes? UTffi I 

, vj ^ 

«stw [N.S. edn. reads 

sfifatyfrj] qnufhtyfh II 

We could have been illumined by the work with an account of 
the revolt of the popular side which came later as a reaction 
against the aristocratising of the drama and of the birth of the 
later popular dramas, had the work been conceived later than the 
period in which it was compiled. The work, as we now get it, ends, 
and that quite rightly, with the story of the blending of the popular 
and aristocratic elements in the court-drama. 

Sufficient has been said in the above resume to indicate broadly 
the helping hand the popular element has thus offered to the cause 
of the classical drama on its constructional, practical and synthetic 
side. It has made the Sanskrit drama what it is—not a lifeless and 
stiff mass of idealistic, Utopian, unactable, incoherent scenes and 
acts, but a solid whole true as much to ‘ home 5 as to the * kindred 
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point’ of heaven—an inclination to which it inherited from the bias 
of the ritualistic and aristocratic tinge it had with the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the land. But we would do well also to remember that a 
piece of literature, to be enjoyable and abiding, must touch and en¬ 
kindle the feelings. Judged from that view-point, we, may acquiesce 
in the truism uttered by Spingarn in his Creative Criticism-. ; A 
great play cannot be properly acted at all. A masterpiece is rarely 
as well represented as it is written; mediocrity always fares better 
with the actor’, and end our remarks with that rather bold and em¬ 
phatic generalisation of his:—‘ For aesthetic criticism the theatre 
simply does not exist.’ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, B.A. 

Gentlemen— 

I must heartily thank you for the great honour you have done me 
in electing me in place of Dr. Spooner as the Sectional President of 
Archaeology on this memorable occasion of the second session of 
the Oriental Conference. I must confess, however, that I feel quite 
diffident if I shall be able enough to reciprocate your kind choice 
by rising equal to the occasion and doing full justice to the high 
responsible office you have thus conferred on me. Better persons 
surely you had, for your selection and brilliant scholars too. But I 
take it that you have been quite indulgent and partial to me per¬ 
haps in consideration of my long service of thirty years in the 
Epigraphical Department and my retiring old age. 

After hearing yesterday from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee our venerable 
President of the Reception Committee, I find practically very little 
to say on the subject of Archaeology, and yet still in spite of 
repetition I beg to place before you a few points which I have 
hurriedly noted down owing to little time that has been allowed me 
for reviewing the vast amount of work that has been already done 
in this field. Archaeology including its sister branches Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, has yielded in the past sufficient harvest under 
the extensive research of eminent Orientalists like Prinsep, Sir 
William Jones, Cunningham, Fergusson, Buhler, Burgess, Kielhorn, 
Fleet and others and yet in no way has it exhausted and become 
less promising. Unlike what it used to be in olden days, the sub¬ 
ject is growing more and more popular and is attracting to its 
service a larger number of y r oung men devoted and capable and well 
equipped with the necessary energy and enthusiasm. On this 
occasion while speaking to you of young and brilliant students I 
note with extreme regret the heavy loss which Archaeology has 
sustained in the death of Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent 
of Archaeology in Travancore and the author of that monumental 
work Hindu Iconography and Messrs. V. Natesa A War and Panday 
of the Archaeological Department. Mr. Gopinatha Rao, had he been 
spared to us till now, would have produced still another gigantic 
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work and perhaps a more interesting one too, on Indian Architec¬ 
ture, with hundreds of his original drawings and photographs. The 
huge collection of material, his elaborate notes and explanatory 
gloss are awaiting their final disposal in my office. To-day in this hall 
are gathered a number of young scholars of the type of Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao, who in no way yield to him in the matter of intelligence, 
zeal and energy ; and there is every reason therefore to feel quite 
confident that the future of Archaeology would as it advances be 
brighter and more promising. Besides, with a Sir John Marshall to 
guide our work and a Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to appreciate and 
applaud, scholars of research in this, as in every other branch of 
scientific enquiry, need feel no doubt about the successful results of 
their honest labour which in my humble opinion is and ought to be 
no other than the revival of our ancient national oulture that finds 
full expression already in our early Vedic literature. 

The epoch-making excavations at Sarnath, Taxila, Sanehi and 
Patna are well known to students of Archaeology. Striking histor¬ 
ical discoveries such as these, have been so far, the share only of 
the fortunate North. The South has lagged far behind and the 
causes for this are not far to seek ; for, while the great Chinese 
pilgrim travellers Fa Hian, Hieun Tsang and It Sing left detailed 
accounts of the Buddhist monuments of the north, they said very 
little of the distant south and its antiquities of which there should 
have been many; and consequently these are now a sealed book to 
scholars. Even the Bhattiprolu and the Ghantasala mounds which 
have yielded to us the earliest relics of Buddha so far discovered, 
could not be traced in the Si-Yu-Ki. Much less could we expect 


these travellers to have told us anything about the still more ancient 

and interesting monuments of the south—the natural caverns of the 

Madura and Tinnevellv districts—which bear on them writings in 

1 / ' 

legible Brdhmi characters. What these are and to what period they 
belong are questions which are occup 3 ung the attention of scholars 
for the last fifteen years and it is expected that at no distant date 
they will yield an explanation under the search-light of intensive 
study of scholars of Archaeology like Mr. Jayaswal and others, and 
prove to be a distinct step of advance made in that groping after for 
evidence of an early Dravidian civilization which is believed to be 
prior to the Aryan immigrations to the south. Hitherto this evi¬ 
dence has been one of negative inference and among the many contri- 
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butions to-day for the section of Archaeology we have one on the 
(£ Dravidian and Aryan Elements in Indian Art” 1 by no less an 
authority than Sir John Marshall which I hope will clear up most of 
our difficulties in this direction and enable us to grasp the situation 
better. 

Other subjects of engrossing interest in Archaeology are Architec¬ 
ture and Painting and I have told you already how a vast material 
that could be culled on the former, from Indian literature still remains 
unexplored and uninvestigated. A good number of papers in this 
Section are on Architecture and Painting, and you can easily gauge 
from this what amount of interest is being taken by scholars in these 
branches of study. I may here be permitted to state parenthetically 
that in the opinion of some Archaeologists whose views deserve to 
be held with respect, there is a vague idea that Architecture more 
than Epigraphy plays a prominent part in fixing the age of an ancient 
monument and that accordingly the former requires closer study and 
scrutiny--and I wish to add, patronage—than the latter. How far 
this may be true in the case of Northern monuments I am not able 
to say ; for I have not had occasion still to see them, But in the 
Southern monuments, there are many where architecture with its 
special characteristics is totally absent and we have to depend 
entirely on epigraphs alone for arriving at the age of the monu¬ 
ments, within reasonably close limits. This approximation, in my 
opinion, will be closer and more assured with the help of inscrip¬ 
tions than with the actual details of sculpture or the types of 
architecture we find on them. In the latter it cannot be gainsaid 
there is always the fear of imitation which as Sir George Birdwood 
remarks is done by the Indian Artists in the most- successful 
manner—while in the former also there are similar pitfalls such as 
those of forgery, antedating of astronomical details, duplication, etc. 
But what 1 wish to point out to you now, is the invidious difference 
which these scholars make in the only two available historical data 
by over-valuing the one and under-valuing the other. This course 
is evidently to be condemned on its face and if persisted in, would 
surely bring into neglect and eventual ruin many a historical monu- 

f 

ment of Southern India whose importance is often due entirely to 
its ancient epigraphs and not to its architectural eminence. Going 


1 The article was not received in time to be read at the Conference. 
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back to our subject, I find that in tile papers submitted to-day for the 
Archaeology Section equal attention has been paid by scholars to the 
study of chronology, palaeography, iconography and numismatics 
and some of these I dare say are of extraordinary interest. On the 
whole I eagerly hope to see a successful session to-day which must 
be the forerunner of many more of its kind; and Archaeology must 
add its quota to the coming Renaissance of Ancient Indian Art and 
Culture. 



A VOUSSOIR FROM PATALIPUTRA. 

By K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 


While talking 



l- 


In December, 1920.1 took Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
to the Dargah near Kumhrar to show him some pieces of sculptures 
which, we were told, were walled up in a well. The Dargah is a 
sacred endowment of Muhammadans under the succession of 
Sajjada Nashin whose mausoleums cover the place. It is believed at 
Patna that sacred Muhammadan places occupy mostly old Hindu 
sites of worship or veneration. The Dargah which stands almost 
opposite Kumhrar is certainly an ancient site. This is proved by 
pieces of sculptures walled here and there and fragments of ancient 
stone found there. An additional evidence is the remains of 
a Stupa —at present a mud mound—close by. The Sajjada-i- 
Nashin holds also a Brahmi seal of copper which was discovered by 
me quite accidentally. I had taken Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda and 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri last month to the place, 
old acquaintance and client the father of the present 
Nashin, I noticed a tabiz (talisman) round his neck. It was an 
impression in ink of a seal framed in silver case. The Brahmi 
letters caught my eyes and at once I applied for a similar tabiz for 
my own use. Mr. Chanda and Mr. Sastri smelt archaeology in my 
veneration and proceeded with a closer examination of the tabiz. 
They came to the conclusion that my fleeting observation was right 
and they also became applicants for impressions of the sacred seal 
which they too intended to keep with their children to ward off the 
evil eye ! 

Near the residence of the incumbent there is a modern well. 
Near this well several pieces of stone, evidently old, are lying. 
Near the well this large voussoir was also lying and Muhammadan 
gentlemen used to wash their hands and feet on it preparatory to 
entering the mosque close by. The polished portion of the stone 
attracted my notice. I suspected in it the handicraft and material 
of the Asokan caves at Barabar Immediately I put the question 
to the Muhammadan friends whether it bore any writing. They 
said that there were a few marks like letters. I had the stone 
raised and cleared with the result that two Brahmi letters at the 
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inner face revealed at once Ko and Kau. The latter was a new 
form, but both Mahamahopadhyaya and Mr. Majumdar agreed with 
me that it must be Kau. The third letter was not thoroughly 
cleared and could not be read that day. When we got into the 
car I told Mahamahopadhyaya that the find was of enormous 
value—it proved the existence of arches in Maurya times. Next 
morning I went again with Mr. Bishun Swarup, Superintending 
Engineer, Patna Circle. He examined the piece and came to the 
conclusion that it could be nothing else but a voussoir. Then and 
there I negotiated with the owners to hand over the stone to me on 
terms. They agreed. In the afternoon Mr. Nates Aiyer and I went 
over to the place again and had the letter-incisions filled with water. 
We read the third letter as Ce (probably Co). The form presented 
a little difficulty in identification because it is not Asokan. It 
turned out a tailed C of the DrdvicLa variety. The tailed C occur¬ 
ring in a monument at Patna takes us to a period before Asoka, a 
period before the Dravida variety from the main stock of the 
Brahmi (to quote the language of Buhler, In A. 33, app. p. 8). The 
monument therefore will go back to the period of the Nandas or 
thereabouts. 

After the acquisition of the stone it lay in the portico of my 
house at Patna and is now on loan exhibited in the Archaeological 
gallery of the Indian Museum. I shall not here deal with the 
dimensions of the stone for you can see it at the Museum for your¬ 
self. My friend Mr. Bishun Swarup has written a note giving tech¬ 
nical details. A photograph of the stone was taken by the Superin- 

tendent of Archaeology 7 (then Mr. N. Aiyer). In this photograph 

# 

the letters come out very well—in white as I had the incisions filled 
in with chalk. A drawing of the stone is prepared by Mr. Rama- 
prasad Chanda which I place before you. I also place before you a 
fragment of the stone itself. 

You will see that the stone has the radiating form. It has chases 
and offsets which in the absence of mortar produced a strong linking 
between this and the adjoining pieces on its sides. By this method, 
as Sir John Marshall remarked when he saw the photograph, the piece 
itself was supported and in turn supported its neighbours. For exact 
joining the pieces were marked and numbered at the Barabar Hills, 
with letters. This piece marked with Ko-Kau was the tenth. The 
series next to it had numbering in C as the lower portion letter 
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Ge or Co indicates, the ledges show that one series at least in front 

* • 

of our piece. Both faces of the stone are polished which indicate that 
the arch was an open triumphal arch ora vaulted passage. The cur¬ 
vature calculated by Mr. Bishun Swarup proves that the arch was 
not very deep. But it was very massive, as the size of the stone 
proves. When I say <c arch ” I mean here the true arch of radiat¬ 
ing voussoirs as opposed to an arch made of overlapping or corbelled 
sculpture True arch is supposed to have been introduced in India 
by Muhammadans who learnt it from the Romans. But this piece 
of solid evidence proves the existence of the arch in India before 
the great Roman buildings were constructed. I may mention here 
that I have the opinion of several engineers testifying that the piece 
is a voussoir, i.e. an. arch stone. Mr. Bremner, the Chief Engineer 
of Behar and Orissa, inventor of the reinforced ceiling, Mr. Bishun 
Swarup who stands next to him in seniority and status in Bihar aud 
Orissa, and Mr. Bery, an Engineer of Cooper’s Hill, are all unanimous 
in their opinion. No dissent has been expressed by any of the 
technical gentlemen who have examined the piece. 

Now let us cast our eyes on the existing buildings of a fresh 
period and forget for a moment what Fergusson and his followers 
have said and opined and dogmatised. Brick temples in the dis¬ 
trict of Cawnpore which go back to the Gupta period have two 
examples in their main door of true arches. They have been 
photographed by the Archaeological Department and the photo¬ 
graphs were kindly pointed out to me by Dr. Spooner at Simla. Then 
Sir J. Marshall tells me that there are also arches of Hindu period 
at Amber. Recently Dr. Spooner excavated buildings having true 
arches in bricks at Nalanda which in his opinion go back to the 6th 
and the 7th centuries of the Christian Era. I have brought photo¬ 
graphs of these (thanks to Mr. Hirananda Sastri). There is the 
arch in the Bodh Gaya temple, but Fergusson discounts it by the 
hypothesis that the Burmese must have built it when they repaired 
the temple in the beginning of the 14th century. But the Burmese 
arches themselves were built by Indian masons two centuries earlier. 
Keeping ourselves to the Indian examples, it is undoubted that true 
arch was known and occasionally used by the Hindus in pre-Mu¬ 
hammadan times, from the Gupta to Pala period. But the inherent 
weakness of the true arch which always “ tends it to thrust branches 
outwards ” and goes far to ensure the intimate distinction of every 

IS 
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building where it is employed and the engineering inconvenience to 

provide abutment on either side to counteract thrust made our fore.- 

fathers look upon the true arch with dislike. They employed in 

their domes and vaults and gates the horizontal arching instead of 

* 

radiating voussoirs. “ The arch never sleeps is only the adage 
of the Hindu Mistri (mortar mason). Their fear and their view have 
been proved tn be true by time. The overlapping arch and gate- 
wavs and domes exist to-day and unless disturbed by violence, 
might remain so for ever, while true arch in those very positions, 
e.g. the gates of Vijayanagara would have long disappeared with 
the destruction of the adjuncts. The Hindu bridges of Orissa 
built on horizontal arching exist while Muhammadan structures 
subsequent to them have disappeared. The slightly curved roofing 
of the Barabar caves of Asoka also point out the existence of true 
arch ceilings in his time. On no other principle that variety of the 
cave-ceiling is explainable. 

True arch has been known to neighbouring countries of India for 
centuries before Christ. Assyria and Persia had it. The original¬ 
ity of India consists in rejecting it and in inventing a system which 
alone has proved to be the strongest yet invented, I mean the system 
of doming and arching by continuous bracketting. 


NOTE ON A VOUSSOIR FROM PATALIPUTRA. 

By A. K. Maitra, B.L., C.I.E. 


During a flying visit to Patna in June last, Mr. Jayaswal showed 
rne a massive block of stone lying in his house ; and after an inspec¬ 
tion of the same. I expressed an opinion regarding its architectural 
character. The stone having since been brought to the Calcutta 
Museum I got further opportunities of examining it, and the result 
corroborated my first opinion. 

It is a stone with six surfaces, two of which (one on the top and 
another in the bottom) are polished with the peculiar cement called 
Vajra lepa. The two curved surfaces are sections of two concentric 
circles. The lower section has three letters, apparently indicating 
mason’s marks, and their forms are not inconsistent with the age 
in which the cement in question was in use. The grooves cut on 
some of the unpolished surfaces indicate architectural design. Sides 
AB and CD, if produced, would pass through the centre of the two 
concentric circles, the smaller of which appears on calculation to 
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have been one of 3'-7^" diameter. The two sides AB and CD 
being in this way found to be radial lines, the architectural character 
which would agree with known specimens, indicates that the block 
is a portion of a composite voussoir. The grooves would not be 
necessary, if the piece was intended to be used in horizontal course. 
The aperture, if so used for constructing a well-curb, would gradually 
decrease with the depth, and eventually close up. The conclusion, 















Patna-Stone 

Without Scale 


therefore, points to the voussoir-eharacter of the stone, intended to 
be used in a perpendicular course. This indicates that it formed 
one of the voussoirs of an arch. The want of a tenon projection on 
any side, and the equal length of the lines BE, DE would rather go 
to show that the block in question formed part of a composition 
which was intended to form the middle voussoir, that is, the key¬ 
stone of an arch, which was curvilinear in nature, as distinguished 
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from the corbelled or horizontal type. The thickness of the stone, 
and its general massive character would not, in my opinion, be 
necessary for a span of 3'-7§", indicated by the smaller circle. This 
leads me to hazard an opinion that the specimen belonged to a 
trifoil arch, the dimensions of which cannot, however, be exactly 

determined with the available data before us. I am sonw my indis¬ 
position does not permit me to attend the Conference to-day to ex¬ 
plain this in person. 



INDIAN COLUMNS. 

By P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit. 


The column in a building is stated by authorities like Professor 
Gwilt (in the Encyclopedia of Architecture. 2538) to be the regulator 
of the whole composition. The proper understanding and application 
of it constitute the foundation of all excellence in the art. Fergusson 
rightly declares that “If any one wished to select one feature of 
Indian Architecture, which would illustrate its rise and progress, as 
well as its perfection and weakness, there are probably no objects 
more suited for this purpose than these stambhas or free-standing 
pillars.” 1 

In the art of building the conception of pillar seems to be older 
than the dwelling itself. The Vedic literature is full of references to 
free pillars as well as the columns proper which are employed as 
essential support to a building. The synonyms of pillar like stambha, 
skambha, sthuna. and upa-mit, etc., have been discovered in the 
Rgveda and the later literature. 2 3 

The Mdnasdra 3 has supplied us with almost all the synonyms of 
pillars met with in our literature— jcthgha, car ana, pada, ahghrika, 
bhdraka, dhdrana, stambha, -skambha, sthuna, sthdnu, stali, arani. Of 
these twelve names, the first four imply foot and the next two mean 
support. So these six are clearly employed in buildings as support. 
Four others apparently employed both as support and as free-stand¬ 
ing pillars ; and the remaining two seem to imply only free-standing 
pillars. 

These free-pillars are common to all the Hindu, the Buddhist, and 
the Jain a styles of Indian architecture. The Buddhists employed 
them to bear inscriptions on their shafts, with emblems or animals 
on their capitals. The Jainas built Di pa-stambhas or lamp-bearing 


1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 277. 
3 Vedic Index, II. 488, 483. 


Rgveda, I. 59. 1 ; V. 45. 2 ; 62. 7; VIII. 17. 4; X. 18. 13; I. 34. 2 ; I. 59. 1 


IV. 5. 1. 13. 5. 


Atharvaveda, III. 12, 6; XIV. 1, 63. 

Kathaka-Samhita, XXX. 9 ; XXXI. 1. 

S'atapatha-Brahmana, III. 1, 1, 11 ; 5, 1, 1 ; XXIV. 1, 3, 7; 3, 1, 22, etc. 

3 XV. 4-6. 
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pillars. The Vaisnavas raised the Garuda-stamblias or pillars bearing 
statues of Garuda bird or Hanuman . And the Saivas built the 
Dhvaja-stambhas or the flag-staffs. Tn the archaeological records 
references to other kinds of free pillars are also found, such as, 
Mdna-stambha or elegant tall pillar with small pavilion at the top 1 ; 
Rana-stambha or column of victory 4 ; Kirti-stambha or triumphal 

pillar s : Lihga-stcimblia i and Yupa, b etc. 

“Whatever their distinction” declares Fergusson, “they were 
always the most original, and frequently the most elegant produc¬ 
tions of Indian Art.” 8 

But the column proper employed as support to a building is, how¬ 
ever, the object of special study in the Vdstu-Sastrcis. Like the five 
Greco-Roman orders, called, Doric. Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and 
Composite, columns in ancient India also were divided into five 
classes or orders. In the Mdnamra 1 thev are called Brahma-Icanta, 

i* • 

Visnu-kdnta, Rudra-kanta , Biva-kdnta , and Skanda-Icdnta. These 
divisions are based on the general shapes. With respect to dimen¬ 
sions and ornaments, they are called Giira-karna, Padma-kdnta, 
Citra-skambha, PdliJcd-slambha, and Kumbha-slambha .** References 
to Brahma-kdnta , etc., are also found in the epigraphic records. 1 ' 

Of the nineteen Puranm 10 consulted, the details are very clear 

~ ■ ' " ni • .. . — , •, mmmmn , ■ ' • * • ... ... . . ■ — .. .._... . . ^ 

1 Ep . Carnatica Vol. VIII, part 1, No. 55, p. 102 (Roman text), 102 (transla¬ 
tion). 

Ep. Indica , Vol. VIII, 123; IV, 178, 171 ; V, 171. 

Indian Ant.,V o\. V, plate facing p. 30. 

Fergusson, ibid 270, 276, Photographs Nos. 149, 155. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , III, No. 33, p. 143f. 

3 Burgess, Ahmedabad Architecture , Arch. Survey, New Imp. Series, Vol. 
XXXIII, 94. 

Ep . Indica , Vol. XIII, 127. 

4 Ep. Carnal. Vol. XII, 102 (Roman Text), 64 (translation). 

5 Corpus Inscrip . Ind. Ill, 252, 253. 

Ep. Carnat . Vol. X, No. 17, p. 233 (translation). 

Mysore Arch. Reports , 1915-16, p. 21, plate 1. 

6 Ibid., p. 50. 

7 XV. 20-23, 31, 39, 40, 73, 204. 

8 Kostha-stambha and Ku&ya-stambha are two names used in the latter division 
to imply the pilaster and not independent column proper. 

9 For instance Ep. Ind . V, 151 ; XII, 212, 216; Corpus Inscrip . Ind. Ill, 252, 
253. 

10 (1) Agni, (2) Oaruda, (3) Matsya , (4) Bhavisya , (5) Visnu , (6) Padma , 
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only in the M atsya-purana,} In this Pur ana as well as in the 

Brhat-samhita 1 the five orders are called Rucalca, Vajra, Dvi-vajra, 
* * 

Pralinaka and Vftta. 


Of the twenty-eight Agamas, 3 the Kdmikdgama* and the Supra- 
bheddgama i contain the essential details. The names of the five 
orders according to the latter Agama 3 are Sri-kara, Candra-kdnta, 
Saurnukhya, Priya-dar&ana, and Subhahkari. The last one is expressly 
stated to be the Indian Composite order being compound of Saumu- 


khya and Priya-dar&ma, exactly like the Greco-Roman Composite 


order which is compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 

Between the European and the Indian columns their is, however, 
a point of difference. Of the Greco-Roman orders, the five names 
have been left unchanged, while in India the names of the five 


orders have varied in various treatises referred to above. 


It is true, 


all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially the same 
in the Mdnasdra, the Agamas, the Puranas and the Brhat-Samhita. 

We have also seen above that the Mdnasdra contains two sets of 
names of the five order, one set referring like the Agamas, the 
Puranas, and the Brhat-samhita, to the. general shapes of the columns 
or more precisely the shafts, while the other reiei'S mostly to the 
capitals. The works other than the VastuSdstras as represented by 
the Mdnasdra have not kept this distinction clear, obviously because 
the treatment of architectural subjects in noivarchitectural treatises 
must necessarily be superficial. What we can reasonably infer from 
this fact, as regards the mutual relation oE these treatises will be 



% 

(7) Bhagavata, (8 ) Brahma, (9 )&%va y (10) Narada , (11) Markandeya , (12) Varahct, 
(13) Sfecinda or Kiimdva , (14) Vdmana , (15) Vayu , (16) Li fag a, (17) Kurina, 
(18) Brahmanda , and (19) Brahma-vaivarta . 

1 Chap. 255, 1-6. 

2 Chap. LITI, 27-30; also J.R.A.8. (New Series) Vol. VI, 285, Notes 1,2. 

3 (1) Kamikagama , (2) Suprabhedagama , (3) Yogijagamci , (4) Gintyagama , 
(5). Karan agama, (6) Ajitagama , (7) Diptdgama, (8) Sfiksmagama, (9) Sahasrd 
gama, (10) AmSumanagama, (11) Vijayagama , (12) Nisvasdgama , (13) Svambhu - 
vagama, (14) Asiiagama, (15) Vtrugama y (16) Rauravagama, (17) MaJcuiagama, 
(18) Bimaldgama , (19) Candra-jnanagama , (20) Bimbagama, (21) Trod-git agama » 
(22) Lalitagama, (23) Siddhagama also called Vaikhdnasagama , x 24) Santana- 
gama , (25) Sarvoktagama , (26) Paramesvaragama, (27) Kiranagama, (28) Vatula- 
gama . 

4 Patala XXXV, 24-26, 161. LV. 203, etc. 

5 Patala XXXI. 65-67. 
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further elucidated bv the consideration of the component parts of 
the column. 

The. question of the variation of the live names of orders can 
perhaps he explained away. The names of the Greco-Roman orders 
according to Vitruvius and Gwilt 1 are geographical. Doric is dei ived 
from the species of columns first found in the cities of Doria. 1 hat 
species of which the Ionians or the inhabitants of Ion were the in¬ 
ventors has received the appelation of Ionic. Callimachus construct¬ 
ed columns after the model of the tomb in the country about 
Corinth ; hence this species is called Corinthian. The Tuscan order 


has reference to the country of Tuscany formerly called Etruria in 
Italy. Composite as stated above is compound of Ionic and Corin¬ 
thian. 

In India, on the other hand, the names of the orders were based 
on the shapes of columns. And as the Indians are comparatively 
spiritualistic and sentimental, rather than historians, in tempera¬ 
ment and imagination, they chose mythological and poetical names 
according to the spirit of the times when these various works were 
composed. Thus in the Manasara we see the orders bear the names 
of mythological deities, Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Siva, and Skanda ; 
as well as the poetical names like Oilra-karna (variegated ears), 
Citra-skambha (variegated shaft), Padma-lcdnta (lotus shaped), 
Kumbha-stambha (jug shaped), and Pdlikd-stambha (Pdlikd shaped). 
In the Agama; the names are more poetical— Snkara (beautifying), 
Candra-kanta (graceful like the moon), Saumukhya (of most charm¬ 
ing face), Priya-dar&ana (of pleasant sight), Subhanlcari (doing good). 
In the Purdnas and the Bfhat-Samhild the names combine beauty 
and utility;— Rucaka (pleasing), Vrita (round and dignified), Vajra 
(beautiful and solid like the club), JUvi-vajra (doubly so), and 

Pralinaka. 

These names have not yet been associated with particular kinds 
of existing columns. The reason is not far to seek. The names have 
gone further changes in the vernaculars in which the modern masons 
talk. And until the results of philological studies of so many 
vernaculars are available, the actual identification of the columns 
bearing these names must remain in the dark, 

With regard to the names and functions of the component parts 


l Vitruvius Book IV. 1; Encyclopedia oj Architecture, Article 178. 
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of the column the variation is a little less marked. But these sub¬ 
servient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary in 
numbers. Thus in the Mdnasdra, 1 which of almost all the treatises 
deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the base, and 
the entablature, mention is made in connection with the pillar of 
five mouldings, apparently of the shaft. They are called Bodhikd, 
Mustibandha, Phalakd, Td tiled, and Ghata. The Suprabheddgama 1 
describes two sets of seven mouldings, one set referring to the 
column of the main building and the other to that of the pavilion. 
They are called respectively Danda, Mandi , Kantha, Kumbha. Phalakd, 
Vtra-kantha and Potikd; and Bodhikd, Uttara, Vdjana, Murdhikd, 

Tula, Jay anti and Tala. These increasing number of mouldings has 

reached the significant number of eight in the M atsya - pur ana, 3 the 
Brhat-samhitd * and the Kirana tantra , h and bears the very same eight 
names. Vahana, Ghata, Padma , Ullarostha, Bdhulya, ( B)hdra, Tula, 
and Upa-iuld. 

Whether accidental or otherwise, the component mouldings of the 
Greco-Roman orders are also eight in numbers, 15 and like the five 
orders chemselves their names have been invariable ever since their 
introduction, though most of them have been given more than one 
name. The}'' are called (1) the ovala, echinus, or quarter round ; (2) 
the talon, ogee, or reversed cyma ; (3) the cyma, cyma recta, or 
cymatium ; (4) the torus; (5) the scotia or trochilos; (6) thecavetto, 
mouth, or hollow ; (7) the astragal; and (N) the fillet, listel, or 

annulet. 

The names of these mouldings like those of the order them¬ 
selves have undergone great changes in the vernaculars of the 
Indian masons. And as has already been pointed out. until the 
results of philological study of these vernaculars are available, 
these names of mouldings can hardly be satisfactorily associated 
with the mouldings of the existing columns. But some of the eight 
mouldings of the Indian order can be identified, with a reasonable 

■■■■>» - m — ■ ■— * tmm % • ^ 

1 XLVII. 16-18. 

2 Pat ala XXXI. 56-60; 107-108. 

3 Chap. LIII. 255, l-6f. 

* Chap. LIII. 29-30. 

6 J.R.A.S. (N.S.) VI. 285, Notes 1, 2. 

6 Gwilt, Encyclopedia of Architecture, Art. 2532, figures 867-874. 
u loasary of the Arch, terms. Plate XXXIV. 
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certainty, with the corresponding mouldings of the Greco-Roman 
order. 

Padma implies lotus (petal) and cyma also suggests the same thing. 
Uttarostha. literally the lower lip and the cavetto, mouth, or hollow 
are apparently the same. Hdra meaning chain seems to imply the 
same object as the torus, bead or astragal. Ghata means a pot; it 
may correspond to the ogee, talon, or reversed cyma. Vahana is that 
which supports any thing and abacus also serves the same purpose ; 
so they may correspond to each other. Tula and Vpa-tula otherwise 
called Vdjana and Utlara seem to correspond to the fillet, listel, or 


annulet. 

I am, however, not concerned here with the actual identification 

of the orders or of the mouldings. The main point at issue is the 

number of the orders and of the mouldings. We have seen that 

the number of orders in the Manasara, the A gam as, the Pur anas, 

and the Brhat-samhitd as well as in Vitruvius is five. The number 

4 

of mouldings varv in the Indian treatises, the Manasara referring 


l 1 


to five, the Supra-bheddgama to seven and the Matsya-purdna, the 
Brhat-samhitd, and the Kirana-lantra, each referring, exactly like 
Vitruvius, to eight mouldings. But if the. mouldings 1 described 
separately in connection with the pedestal, base, and entablature be 
taken into consideration, the Manasara. will surpass all the Indian and 


Manasai 


the European treatises on the subject. In the 
as forty-seven (uncompound) mouldings are discovered—(1) Abja, 
Ambuja, Padma, or Saroruha; (2) Antara, Antarita, Antardla. or Antar- 
ilea ; (3) Anghri, (4) Aniku, (5) Argala , (6) Adhdra, (7) Alinga , (8) 
Asana, (9) Bhadra, (10) Bodhikd, (11) Dold , (12) Dhdra (Icumbha), (13) 

Gala, Gnva, Kantha, or Kandhara, (14) Ghata, (15) Gopana, (16) Hdra, 

* 

(17) Janman, (18) Kapola, (19) Kampa or Kampana, (20) Karna, (21) 
Kumbha, (22) Kumuda, (23) Kendra, (24) Ksepana, (25) Musti-bandha, 
(26) Mula, (27) Mrndla or Mrndlikd, (28) Ndtalca, (29) Nasi, ( 30) Nim- 
na, (31) Patta or Pattikd, (32) Prati or Pratika, (33) Prati-vakra, (34) 
Prativdjana, (35) Pratibandha, (36) Pratirna, (37) Pdduka, (38) Pra- 
siarct, (39) Phalakd, (40) Patna, (41) TdiHca, (42) Tuhga, (43) Utlara, 

(44) Updna, (45) Vapra or Vapraka, (46) Valabha or Valabhi, and 
(47) Vdjana.' 2 


1 Dictionary of Architectural Terms by the writer under Adhisthana Upa-pitha, 
Prastara. 

2 Many of the mouldings have got a large number of synonyms, e.g. 
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There is a large number of compound mouldings, also, such as 
Kampa-kctrna, Kampa-padma, Padma-lcampa, Ratna-kampa, Rat- 
napaita, Vajra-patta, Ratna-vapra, etc. 

The proportionate measurement of the columns is another impor¬ 
tant point of comparison. The first sort is six diameters high, the 
second seven diameters, the third eight diameters, the fourth nine 
diameters and the fifth ten diameters high. “Concerning the pro¬ 
portions of columns,” says Ram Raz (Essay, 38), “the second sort 
of columns in the Hindu architecture may be compared with the 
Tuscan, the third with the Doric, the fourth with the Ionic, and 
the fifth with the Corinthian or Composite pillar.” He, further, 
adds “ There are other columns in the Indian architecture, not only 
one diameter lower than the Tuscan, but one to two diameters 
higher than the Composite. Same is also the case with the Euro¬ 
pean columns,” “The orders and their several characters and 
qualities,” says Gwilt (2538), *• do not merely appear in the five 
species of columns into which they have been subdivided, but are 
distributed throughout the edifices to which they are applied.” 

“ Both the Indian and Grecian columns are diminished gradually 
in their diameter from the base to the summit of the shaft, a prac¬ 
tice which has never been observed in the Egyptian; on the con¬ 
trary a diametrically opposite rule has been observed in their shafts, 

which are made narrower at the bottom than at the top. Th e 

proportion in which the diminution at the top of the columns of 
the two former is made seems to have been regulated by the same 

principle, though not by the same rule. The higher the 

columns, the less they diminish, because the apparent diminution 
of the diameter in columns of the same proportion, is always greater 
according to their height, and this principle is supposed to have 

(i) Kapota,prastara,manca, pracchadana, gopana, vitana, valabhi, and matta- 
varana. 

( ii ) Prati, prastara, prati-vajana, anvanta, avasana, vidhana and vidhanaka. 

(Hi) Prati-rupa , dalakara, vljana, vajana, vetra, ksepana, uttara, patta , 

pattika, kampa, trilca, manda, and antarita. 

( iv) Tula-danda, jayanti, and phalakd. 

(v) Kapota, vakra-hasta, lupa, gopunaka, and candra. 

(vi) Samgraha, musli-bandha, maddala, uddhrta-hasta, valabhi and dharana. 

( vii ) Nataka, anta, mrnalika, ciiranga, and kulikahghrika. 

(viii) Uttara, vajana, adhara, adheya, sayana, uddhrta, murdhaka, mahci- 

tauli and svavamSalca. 

% 
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been discovered with greater scientific skill, and is adduced as one 
of the proofs of the highly refined taste of Greeks; but we observe 
that precepts derived from the same principle have been taught and 
practised in India from time immemorial.” 

Between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra, similarities in other matters 
are more striking than in the present instance of the orders and the 
mouldings. 

If the learned members of the Conference, kindly point out or 
even suggest the way to the connecting link between the two author¬ 


ities 


some thing more precisely and definitely can be declared 


regarding our Indian standard work on architecture and cognate 
arts, and the architectural portions of the Pur mas and the Agdmas. 



IDENTIFICATION OF AVALOKITESVARA IMAGES. 

Tv Ben oy tosh Bhattacharyya, M.A. 

• 

The systematic and methodical research in the field of Buddhist 

1 / 

Iconography which is perhaps the most fascinating branch of Indian 
Archaeology, dates from 1897, the year in which Professor Foucher, 
the illustrious French savant, first visited India. Since then, numer¬ 
ous works have been published on Buddhist Iconography and Art by 
several scholars,—and it is, therefore, with great diffidence that I 
venture to place before this august assembly of eminent scholars, 
mv humble efforts to throw some light on the Iconography of 
Avalokitesvara, the All-Compass ion ate Bodhisattva. 

Avalokitesvara looms large in the varied and extensive Pantheon 
of the Northern Buddhists as a Bodhisattva emanated from the 
Divine Buddha, Amitabha, and his Buddhasakti , Pandara both lording 
over this Kalpa. Avalokitesvara is their active energy and the 
creative principle, and his predominance is exemplified by Sadhana- 
mala, so much so, that no less than thirty-one Sadhancis are devoted 
to the worship of his different forms. The reason is not far to seek r 
for, in the Gunakdrandavyuha , in which an account of his character, 
religious teachings and his miracles is given, we find that he refused 
to enter Buddhahood, though fully entitled to it, until all creatures 
of the Universe were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge. He was 
about to enter at once into the sunya and nirvana, when suddenly 
he looked round only to see his fellow creatures struggling in vain to 
free themselves from the fetters of the three great evils. He was 
filled with compassion, came back, and was determined to work and 
foster spiritual knowledge among his fellow creatures and refrained 
from obtaining his salvation so long as a single soul remained in the 
fetters of Mara, the Evil One and his hosts. It is difficult to find a 
parallel of this great self-sacrifice in the history of any religion. It 
is not a matter of surprise therefore that great predominance has 
been given to him in the Sddhanamald, or that the appellation 
Samgharatna , that is, ‘ the Jewel of the Buddhist Church, 5 has been 
appended to the name of this Great Divinity, the Great Compas¬ 
sionate. 

There are altogether thirty-one Sddhanas in the Sadhanamala , 
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devoted to the worship of Avalokitesvara. In twenty-three of them 
he is described as white, in six red, in one yellow and in one black ; 
in nineteen he is two-armed, in five fonr-armed, in five six-armed, in 
one twelve-armed and in one eighteen-armed; in twenty-seven he is 
one-faced. in three three-faced, and in only one five faced ; in thirteen 
he appears in a group and in eighteen single. Four Sddhanas each 
are attributed to Sadaksari-Lokesvara, Khasarpana. Simhanada and 

• • « J l • ' • 

Lokanatha, three to Halahala, two each to Vajradharma, Pad- 

man artes vara, Harihariharivahanodbhava, Trailokyavasaiikara or 

Odiyana Lokesvara and Lokesvara (out of which one is to Ralcta- 

Lokeevara) and one each to Mayajalakramaryavalokitesvara and 

Nilakantha. 

• • 

Among these thirteen variations eleven only have been described, 
supported by quotations from the original Sanskrit texts, by Professor 
Foucher, who utilized the Cambridge MSS. of the Sadhanamald and 


Sddhanasamuccaya. The two variations that he has not been able 
to touch, are, Vajradharma and Sadaksari-Lokesvara. Even in those 
he has described, he has not taken any notice of the variety of 
sddhanas of each. 

Though no sculptures or paintings of Vajradharma have been dis¬ 
covered yet a description would not be out of place here. In the 
Sadhanamald we have :— 

<r fm yvfisnn g vnjfyTvra^fcr i 


-v 


'J \j 

w^Ntt vrr^r vrfsprw i 




5^ 




c\ ' 

So from the description we see that he should be moving in a 
caitya , in an amorous mood with eyes beaming with delight. His 
complexion is red like the ruby ( -pad-mataga ) gem and he sits on a 
human being placed on the orb of the moon which is again on the 
back of a peacock, and wears the effigies of the five DhyanI Buddhas 
on the crown. With his two hands he holds the stalk of a lotus in 


the left, while the right 
his breast. 


engaged in blowing the flower held against 



Plate I. 
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Now we pass onto the image of Sadaksari-Lokesvara (PI. 1. Pig. 1) 
on a slab preserved in the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath. Before 
quoting the description given in the Catalogue it would be better if 
the image is first defined from the Sddhanamdla . There are four 
sddhanas attributed to Sadaksari-Lokesvara in the Sddhanamdla ; 

• • • J 

two of these describe him as a figure in a group of three, one in a 
group of two and one singly. It seems that the Professor could not 
find in his Cambridge Manuscripts the sddhanas for Sadaksari-Lokes¬ 
vara in the group of three. Tt is. therefore, desirable that a descrip¬ 
tion be appended here. It is sufficient to say :—“ .... 

vrurp ^•qrwf wwt 

^Ttra:T^f%f%rr WT*TTcT I rnT^WSTTfelcr | <-n?r 

So it is obvious that he should be decorated with all sorts of 

ornaments, white in complexion, having four hands, two of which 

are engaged in forming the anjali -which is held against the breast. 

while the other would bear the lotus in the left and the rosary in the 

right. He should be accompanied by Manidhara in the right with 

the same complexion, same number of hands and the same attributes 

and similarly to his left, on another lotus, Sadaksaii Mahavidva 

^ * • • 1 / 

with the same number of hands and the same attributes. 

Now when we compare the above description with the description 
as given in the Sarnath Catalogue it would be apparent that the 
principal figure on a lotus is Lokesvara and the figure to the right 

is that of Manidhara and the figure to the left is that of Sadaksari 

• • • 

Mahavidva. The extract is given below :— 

“ Slab with group of three deities seated cross-legged side by 

side on conventional lotuses, all of which rise from the same root. 

The central figure is larger than the side ones, and the one at 

the proper left end is a female while the other two are males. 

In other respects they are identical, each having a plain circular 

halo and four arms. The lower hands are clasped before the 

breast, the other two hold a rosary ( aksamdld ) and a full blown 

lotus flower respectively.... Under the lotus thrones are four 
miniatures.. .. ” 


This group of the three figures is labelled as “ Unidentified Group ” 
and Mr. Oertel identified the group as the Tri-Ratna or Three Jewels, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha; but it would appear that the iden¬ 
tification offered here has more chance of acceptance than Mr. 
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Oerters conjecture. The four miniatures under the seats depict 
none but the four keepers of the gates ( Dvdrapdlalcas ) of the Sadak 
sarl-Mandala, of which a description appears in the Karandavyuha. 

We have another figure of Avalokitesvara in the Sarnath Museum 
with six arms (Plate I. Pig. 2) which does not correspond to any six 
armed Avalokitesvara in the Sddhanamdid ; but the sculpture dis¬ 
tinctly smells of Avalokitesvara and has been so identified. The 
god, standing, holds in his three left hands the hamandalu, the lotus 
and the 'pd&a, and the three right hands exhibit the varada and 
abhaya poses and holds the rosary. He has two attendants who are 
none but Tara and Sudhanakumara, and to his right appears the 
staff with three horns. 

But fortunately we have been now enabled to identify this 
image more precisely. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri while 
cataloguing the manuscripts in the Durbar Library, Nepal, dis¬ 
covered that a small manuscript, entitled Abkiselcavidhi written in the 
reign of Rudradeva (Plate II, Fig. 3 a) was appended to the Durbar 
copy of the Sddhanamdid. The obverse side of the first leaf (Plate 
II, Fig. 36) of the manuscript contains two sddhanas, one for Sugati¬ 
sandarsana and another for Pretasantarpita Lokesvara, written in a 
comparatively modern hand. Sugatisandarsana is described in it 

Vsdvrc'nu'fvrf, srsrg'fai vsfrqfy vnyyfr i— 

that is, peaceful in appearance, white in colour, wearing the jatdmu- 
Icuta and the sacred thread and standing on a lotus. His six hands 
exhibit the abhaya and varada poses and hold the rosary in the 
three right hands, and the hamandalu, the lotus and the staff with 
three horns in the three left hands. 

So we see that the Sarnath image deviates very little from the 
precepts laid down in the text quoted above ; only the abhaya pose 
is not in the proper fashion and we find the pdsa instead of the 
tridandi , which however is present in the right of the god between 
him and Sudhanakumara. The image, therefore, may be tentatively 
identified as that of Sugatisandarsana Lokesvara. 

The image of Pretasantarpita Lokesvara has not yet been dis¬ 
covered but I think a description would prove interesting:—^!' 

fwmcT—that is, the god should be six-armed, white in colour, 
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decked in ornaments and peaceful in appearance. He should wear 
the jatdmukuta and stand on a lotus ; and of his six hands, the first 
pair should exhibit the boon poses, the second should carry the 
jewel and the book, and the third the rosary and the staff with three 

horns. 


Since Prof. Foucher wrote his Etude sur VIconogra'phie Bouddhique 
de I’lnde , another perfect and very artistic specimen of Simha- 
nada (Plate II, Fig. 4) has been discovered at Mahoba, and Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit gives a description of it in the eighth part of the Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. The most remarkable thing 
about the sculpture is that here the image carries a rosary (generally 
found in the Tibetan specimens) in his right hand which is supposed 
to carry nothing according to the four sddhanas devoted to his 
worship. Also the absence of the bowl filled with a variety of 
flowers to his left, is remarkable. Mr. Dikshit is indeed surprised 
not to find all the Bodhisattva ornaments on the person of Simha- 
nada; but there is nothing to be surprised at in that, inasmuch as 
in a sddhana of Simhanada appearing on Fol. 35 of the A.S.B. MS- 
and 25A of the Nepal MS., he is distinctly said to be nirblmsana, 
that is, without anv ornaments. 

' V 

This paper would be incomplete if a passing reference is not made 
to another image (Plate III, Fig. 5) from Sarnath, the description 
whereof is quoted below from the Sarnath Catalogue : 

“....The Bodhisattva wears ear-rings, a necklace of beads, 
armlets studded with jewels and bracelets. His hair is arranged 
in long curly ringlets and in his hands he holds a large bowl 
against breast. On his right and left shoulder there are a male 
and female figure standing facing to the front and holding bowls 
similar to that in the Bodhisattva’s hands. On the latter’s 
head we notice a headless figure of DhyanI Buddha Amitabha 


>> 


• 411 


I have taken great pains in comparing this description with all 
the descriptions in the Sadhanamdld of male deities with the effigy 
of Amitabha on the crown, yet I could not find any that exactly 
or partially corresponds to the description quoted above. The sculp¬ 
ture has however, tentatively been identified as that of Avalokite- 
svara. May we not go a step further and identify it with Nila- 
kantha ? But there are discrepancies and they are of a serious 
nature. The god ought to have no ornaments ( nirabharanam) but 

19 
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the sculpture has merely four ornaments, and not all the thirteen 
ornaments necessary for a Bodhisattva. The hands that ought to 
have displayed jbh e samadhimudrd, are slightly altered and held 
against the breast; and the two serpents who ought to have accom¬ 
panied the figure with folded hands are absent and instead we find 
two human beings, one male and another female with the alms- 
bowl held against their breasts. May we not assume that the two 
serpents, the two attendants of Nllakantha have been transformed 
into two human-shaped ndcjcis carrying the alms-bowl and imitating 
the central figure in accordance with replicas—a favourite artistic 
device ? This, as well as other minor variations might be due to the 
sculptor’s ignorance of the teachings of the Sdsiras. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this large number of sd- 
dhanas can by no means exhaust all possible forms of Avalokitesvara, 
even of India not to say of Tibet, China, Japan, Mongolia and other 
countries. Iconographists are indeed much vexed with the question 
of different variations of the same image, for these variations do 
rarely follow all the precepts laid down in the Sdsiras. For instance, 
we have one sculpture (Plate IV, Fig. 6) at Dacca, shown to me by 
Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali which I have identified with the four¬ 
faced and eight-armed Mahapratisara, and similarly, we have another 
brass image (Plate IV, Fig. 7) on a copper vase in the possession of 
Mr. Langley, Professor of Philosophy at the Dacca University which 
has been identified by me as VajrayoginJ. They vary a little from the 
descriptions furnished by the Sddhanarndld yet materially they are 
the same. The images mostly are at the mercy of the sculptors, 
devotees or the donors, as the case may be, and variations are 
due absolutely to the whims and ignorance of these men. 1 


l Since this paper was read before the Oriental Conference we were out on a 

tour of research in Nepal. There I discovered in Macchandar Vahal, one of 

the numerous Viharas at Kathmandu, paintings of 108 varieties of Avalokite- 

6vara, bearing labels to indicate their respective names. I employed a native 

artist to prepare the sketches for me and I hope to publish an account of these 
in near future. 
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Fig. 6. Maliapratisara. (Page 290) 
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From the original. Reproduced by Prof, Jenkins of the Dacca Universitv 

Fig. 7. Vajrayoginl. (Page 290). 

































SOME OLD MARATHA GOLD COINS: FAN AMS OP 

RAMA RAJA. 


By R. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar, M.A. 


A find of two hundred coins was reported in 1908 from the village 
of Kiltayanur, Tirukkoilur Taluk of the South Arcot District, Madras 
Presidencj 7 . They were then acquired for the Museum by the 
Government of Madras, sixtv-five of them were distributed among 
different Provincial Museums and hundred and thirty-four sold to 
the general public and numismatists. These coins were then identi¬ 
fied as Kali fanams. 

Kali fanams or sometimes called Kaliyugarajan fanams were 
current in Kerala or North Malabar in the early centuries of the 


Christian era. Elliot in his history of South Indian coins says that 
there were two kinds of these, one issued by Kolatnad or Cirakkal 
Raja and later by the Zamorin of Calicut, who to distinguish this 
issue from the earlier ones called them Pucliya fanams. Both these 
coins though accepted and used as a medium of exchange in Kerala 
or North Malabar, were not recognized as legal tender even in the 
contiguous province of Travancore. So in the early centuries when 
the means of communication was so small and the country was 
divided into several principalities each under separate and independ¬ 
ent administrations it is not probable that these coins came to the 
Eastern district and were current there. We may fairly conclude 
that Kali fanams were never accepted or used in places other than 
Kerala. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum , Calcutta, Volume 1, has included this as the coinage of 
Travancore State, and has brought them under gold fanams of 18th 
and 19th centuries. On page 316 he has described as'follows: 
Obverse—A kind of dagger and other marks—Reverse—Characters 
not read This coin is figured as item 10 in plate XXX (page 324). 

Later in 1918 there was yet another find of eighty similar coins from 
Kattambatti, a hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingee 
Taluk of the same district. In design, shape, size, weight and the 
character of the metal used (inferior gold 13 carats fine) these 
are exactly like those of 1908 find. They are almost all of them 
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round varying from '2 and '22 of an inch in diameter and cup- 
shaped. They are almost of a uniform weight from 5 to /H grains. 
Of these latter SO, 38 have on one side a figure formed by lines and 

dots with the sun and the moon on either side of it. On the reverse 

♦ 

of 42 there is a legend in Devanagari Script, Rama Rau (), 

* 

Rau is apparently intended for Rao or Raja. 

Rama Ran as the title Rao indicates is a Maratha name and the 

term (Rao) is affixed to the names of persons eminent as soldiers, 
clerks, etc. The title is purely a Maratha term generally applied to 
ruling chiefs or kings. Paleographic evidence clearly shows that 
these coins were neither Pallava nor Cola ones, and we know that 
they were not of the Vijayanagar Empire, for these do not resemble 
anj 7 of the Vijayanagar coins that we know, in design, shape, weight, 
or quality of the metal. No viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to 
have issued coins in his own name. Moreover no viceroy with the 
name of Rama Raja appears to have ruled over these parts where 
these coins were found. The genealogy of Gingee Chiefs that is 
available from inscriptions No. 860 and 861 in appendix B of the 
Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, for 1917, gives the names of 
several chiefs from Khemu to Ramabhadra Naidu who is said to 
have ruled in Saka 1593 (A.D. 1671). Twenty chiefs appears to 
have ruled between Khemu and Ramabhadra Naidu and even al¬ 
lowing twenty-five years for each chief, Khemu, the first chief, would 
bring us back to 1093 Saka or A.D. 1171. Further, paleographicallv 
the age of these coins has to be put later than the 16th century. It 
must therefore be concluded that these do not belong to the Vijaya¬ 
nagar period. The Mughals conquered these parts where these 
coins were found at the latter part of the 17th century only, bub we 
know that the Dutch at Negapatam and the French at Pondicherry 
have issued coins of exactly the same description of the coins of 
1908 and 1918 finds and they were current in the East Coast before 
the Mughals overthrew the Marathas and assumed sway. Having 
thus eliminated all the other dynasties that ruled over these parts, 
we have only the Maratha period left for fixing the origin of these 
coins. 


Gingee which is very near the two places, from where we had two 
of these finds, was during this period a seat of Government and was 
considered a place fit enough for a viceroy to reside and rule, and 
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there is no other place near about these villages in the district whic 
was at any time the seat of Government. So these must have been 
issued from the mint at Gingee, and we have also on record that 
Rama Raja, son of the famous Sivaji, who captured the fortress of 
Gingee in 1677 had continued to rule here as king and that he had 
issued a 'firman to the Hon’ble the East India Company who in 1690 
entered into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Maratha chief of 
Gingee for the purchase of a small Fort at Devanampatanam near 
Cuddalore, on the site of the existing Fort St. David, and which 
both the French and the Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. 


fir 


runs thus, “.that the sole Government and 


possession of the same shall be in the said English Company and 
their Governors, etc., so long as the sunn and moon endures, to be 
governed by their own lawes and customes both civill martial and 
criminall, and to coyn money either under our Royal stamp or such 

other as they shall judge convenient, both in silver or gold.” 

All this clearly shows that Rama Raja himself had a mint of his 
own and issued coins in his own name. The Rama Raja is the 
same as Rama Rau that is referred to by the legend. The fact 
that some of these coins do not have anjr legend may go to show 
either that Rama Raja himself had copied the design from coins 
that were current earlier or that he himself issued first wdthout the 
legend and later on added the legend to impress his own power and 
importance. In any case there can be no doubt as to the fact that 


these are of Maratha issue and that they have no manner of resem¬ 
blance or relation to Kali fanams as was erroneously supposed. 

The Fortress of Gingee' 1 was under the sway of the famous Sivaji 
and his son Rama Raja between 1677 and 1698. Aurangzeb, the 
Mughal Emperor, wanted to reduce the South of India and turned his 
arms against the Marathas in 1683. Then Rama Raja fled to Gingee 
and that place became a rallying point for the broken Maratha 
forces. This was held by Rama Raja till 1698 when it fell into the 
hands of Mughals. These coins were therefore issued by Rama 

Raja, spn of Sivaji, during the period from 1683 to 1698. They can 
be called Rama Raja fanams. 

The lines and dots may at first sight appear to represent a dagger 
but from a knowdedge of coins generally we know that the dagger 


1 Gazetteer of South A root District —page 42. 

2 South Arcot District Gazetteer— page 350 and footnotes under. 
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alone is not used. But it may sometimes be used with other 

emblems of rovaltv with the sun and moon to denote eternity. We 

%/ »• • * 

know also that in ancient times those lines and dots were used con¬ 
ventionally to represent some figure or other. So I think that the 

lines and dots on the coins now being discussed may represent only 

• • 

the figure of the Raja and this view receives ample confirmation 
from the Devanagarl legend on the reverse side. We learn that 
coins 1 similar in design were minted by the French at Pondicherry 
and by the Dutch at Nagapatam with their respective bale marks on 
the reverse. The figure is similar to that found on coins struck at 
Pondicherry by the Dutch during their occupation of it from 1693 
to 1698. It was thought by Colonel Pearse as Kali or Suli of 
Tanjore. It is also stated that this design was found anterior to 
1693 in the coins of Negapatam and the Dutch copied this design 
from them. He thinks that this design was extant as early as the 


second century of the Christian era during the period of the Guptas, 
but from the existing literature on the coins of the Guptas we find 
that no such design existed. Therefore this is a later design, but 
current in the Eastern districts at the beginning of the 17th century 
and the French, the Dutch and the Marathas might have copied it 
from that early design. 
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THE WESTERN GANG AS OP TALKAD. 

By Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaohar, M.A. 

Among the dynasties that ruled in Southern India in early times, 

that of the Gangas of Talkad was one of the most interesting which 

held its own for nearly seven centuries from about the fourth to the 

*/ 

eleventh, The Gangas ruled over the. greater part or the present 
Mysore country, their territory being known as Ganga vadi, a Ninety- 
six Thousand province. The existing Gangadikaras, properly Ganga- 
vadikaras, who form the largest section of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of Mysore even now, represent their former subjects. Their 
earliest capital was Kuvalala or Kolar, situated to the west of the 
Palar river in the eastern part of Mj^sore. The capital was subse¬ 
quently removed to Talkad on the Kaveri, which continued as such 
until its capture by the Colas at the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury when the Ganga sovereignty came to an end. Though Talkad 
was the permanent capital, the royal residence was removed to a 
more central position at Marine or Manyapura to the north-west of 
Bangalore in the eighth century in the time of Sripurusa, during whose 
long reign the Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached the 
height of prosperity. The Gangas are stated to be of the Jalinaveya 
family and of the Kanvayana-gotra, and are usually styled Kongu- 
nivarma dharma-mahcidhiraja (or mahardjddhirdja) . They had an ele¬ 
phant for their crest. The titles Satyavdlcya and Nitimarga are as 
a rule applied alternately to the later kings. The foundation of the 
Ganga kingdom is attributed to the agency of a Jaina teacher of the 
name of Simhanandi. 

It is interesting to note that several of the Ganga kings were not 
only patrons of literary merit but were themselves authors of some 
important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. Thus Madhava II wrote 
a commentary on Dattaka’s sutras or aphorisms dealing with the 
branch of the KdmaSdstra known as VaiSiJcci. Durvinita was the 

author of three works in Sanskrit, namely, a grammatical work 

* 

known as Sabdavatdra, a Sanskrit version of the Paisaci Vaddalcatha 
or Brhatkathd and a.commentary on the fifteenth sarga of the Kirat- 

_ i 

drjumya of Bharavi who lived for some time at his court. In case 

• _ 

this king is, as is very probable, identical with his namesake men- 
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tioned in the Kavirajamarga of about 850 as an early Kannada prose 
writer, his many-sided scholarship is really worthy of admiration. 
Srlpurusa wTote a work on elephants, called Gaja&dstra . His son 
Sivamara also composed a work on elephants, called Gajdstalca which, 


it is said, was sung even by women when pounding grain, Erevappa, 

who had the distinctive title Mahendrantaka, was the patron of the 

♦ 

Kannada poet Gunavarma I, the author of the Sudraka, the Hari- 
vamsa and other works. Camunda- Raya, the minister of Racamalla, 
composed the Trisasiilaksana-mahd'purdna in 978. Nagavarma I. who 
was patronised by Racamalla’s younger brother Rakkasa-Gahga, 
was the author of the Chandombudhi , the earliest Kannada work 
on prosody, and a Kannada metrical version of Bana’s Kddamban. 

The purpose of this paper is to notice briefly an important set of 
Ganga copperplates recently discovered by me and to make a few 
observations on the pedigree and chronology of the Gahgas about 


which there has been a wide difference of opinion. The pla.tes regis¬ 
ter a grant in A.D. 983 by the Ganga king Marasirnha to a Jaina 
scholar named Munjarya who had the title Vadighangliala-bhatta. 
They give a full account of the Ganga dynasty and contain the 
longest Ganga inscription that has yet been discovered. 

The plates of Marasirnha are seven in number, each measuring 12" 
by 6|". The first and last - plates are engraved on the inner side only. 
The writing is in beautiful Hala-Kannada characters. The plates are 
strung on a circular ring which is 5" in diameter and thick, and 
has its ends secured in the base of a square seal measuring 3£" by 3$". 
The seal which is beautifully executed, is divided transversely into 
two unequal compartments, the upper enclosing about three-fourths 
of the space and the lower about one-fourth. The upper compartment 
has in the middle a fine elephant in relief standing to the proper 
right, surmounted by a parasol flanked by cauris, with the sun and 
the crescent at the upper corners. Behind the elephant is a lamp- 
stand with what looks like a c-auri above it, and in front a vase sur¬ 
mounted by a dagger, and a lampstand. The lower compartment 
bears in one horizontal line the legend Sri-Marasingha-Devam in Hala- 
Kannada characters. A portion of the right hand lower comer of 

t 

the first plate is broken off, and as the result of this a few letters at 
the ends of lines 1-6 are missing, but these can to some extent be 
filled up from the corresponding portions of other grants of the 
dynasty. The plates were in the possession of Kempananjayya. son 
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of Siddamallappa, a resident of Aldur, Ohamarajanagar Taluk, 
Mysore district, and are said to have been unearthed by him about 
six years ago while ploughing his land in Kudlur near Danayakan- 
pura in Tirumukudlu Narslpur Taluk of the same district. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit with the exception of 
the portion (lines 178-189) giving the income and boundaries of the 
village granted, which is in old Kannada. The Sanskrit portion, 
mostly in prose, also contains a number of verses here and there be¬ 
sides the five imprecatory verses coming at the close Though partly 7 
similar in contents to the Keregodi-Rangapura plates 1 of Rajamalla 

9 

• _ 0 

II, the Narsapur plates i of the same king, the Gattavacli plates 3 of 
Erevappa, and the Sudi plates 4 of Butuga, the inscription is unique 
in several respects: (1) It is artistically executed as regards both 
writing and composition,—may be looked upon as a Sanskrit Campu 
work of considerable literary merit. (2) Tt is the longest Ganga grant 
yet discovered, consisting, as it does, of 200 pretty long lines of 
matter. (3) It is the only Ganga grant that I have seen with an 
ornamental square seal and with a label giving the name of the 
royal donor. (4) It appears to be the first copperplate inscription 
yet discovered of the Ganga king Marasimha. (5) Being one of the 

latest records of the dynasty, it gives a complete genealogy and some 

• • 

items of information, especially about the later kings, not found in 
other published grants. Considering the quantity of matter con¬ 
tained in it, the inscription is remarkably free from orthographical 
and other errors. I think it is a genuine record of the period cited 
in it. 

Before proceeding to remark on the new items of information fur¬ 
nished by the grant, it is desirable to exhibit the genealogy of the 
Gahgas as given in it, as it may be looked upon as almost complete, 
there having been only two or three steps more before the dynasty 
was subverted by the Colas. 


5 Mysore Archceological Report, 1919, paras. 03-68. 

* E.C., X, Kolar, 90. 

s E.C., XII, Supplement, Nanjangud, 269. 

* Epi. Ind Ill, p. 158, 
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Gahga Genealogy according to the plates oj Marasimha 

Kongunivarma■dharma-maharajadhiraja-parame^vara-paramabhattaraka 

1. Madhava-mahadhiraja I. 

Jaya-bhusana. 

2. Madhava-mahadhiraj a TI. 

3. Harivarma-mahadbiraja. 

i 

4. Visnugopa-mah araj adhiraj a. 

^ I . 

5. Madhava-mahadhiraja III. 

Kongunivarma-dharma-maharajadhiraja-parame4vara (or briefly K. D. P.) 

6. Avinita. 

i 

7. Durvimta. 

i 

• 8. Muskara. 


9. Srivikrama. 

I 


10. Bhuvikrama. 
Srivallabha. 


Kongunivarma-maharaj adhiraj a 

11. Nava Kama. 
Sivama.ra I. 
&ista-priya. 

A son. 

K. ii. p. 

12. ^rlpurusa. 

Bhimakopa, Lokadhurta, RajakesarL 


13 . 


K. D. P. 

Sivamara-Deva II 


Cl . _• 


baigotta. 


Satyavakya K. D. P. 
17. Rajamalla II. 


14. Vijavaditya. 


Satyavakya K. D. P. 
15. Racamalla I. 


Nltimarga K. D. P. 

16. Ereganga-Deva (T) 

i 


18. Butuga (I). 
Gunaduttaranga. 

m. Amoghavarsa's daughter Candrob- 

I balabba. 


Nltimarga K. D. P. 

19 Ereganga-Deva (TI). 

Ereyappa. 

Koma ravedenga. 
m. Nijagali’s daughter Jakamba. 


Satyavakya K. D. P. Nltimarga K D. P. Satyavakya K D. P. 

20. Narasimha-Deva. 21. Rajamalla III. 22. Butuga (II). 

Biravedenga. Kacceya-Ganga, Ganga-Gangeya, Gahga-Narayanai 

Jayaduttaranga, Nanniya-Gahga. 
m. Baddega’s daughter Revakanimmad, 
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Satyavakya K. D. P. 

22. Butuga (IT), 

Ganga-Gangeya, Ganga-Narayana, 
Jayaduttararisa, Nanniya-Ganga. 
m. Baddega’s daughter Revakanimmadi. 


Nitimarga K. D. P. Satyavakya K. D. 

23. Punuseya-Ganga. 24. Marasimha-Deva. 

Marula. Guttiya-Gahga, Ganga-cudamani, 

Ganga-martanda, Gahga-Cakrayudha, Gaiiga-mandalika, Caladuttaraiiga, 

Kamada, Kaliyuga-Bhima, Kirti-Manobhava Mandalika-Trinetra. 

m. Krsjia’s daughter. 


This genealogy is mostly identical with that given in several of 
the published grants. The points however in which it differs from 

that given in some may be noted here. Unlike the present grant, 
the Sudi plates 1 of Butuga state that 11 was the son of 10, that 12 
was the son of 11 and that 21 and 22 were the sons of 20. The 
Vallimalai rock inscription 2 of Rajamalla I also makes 12 the son 
of 11. The mention of 12 as the son of 9 in the Narasimharajapnra 
plates, 8 unlike the majority of the published grants, has to be 
looked upon as a mistake. Like the present grant, the stone in¬ 
scription EG, VIII, Nagar 35, of 1077, mentions 20, 21 and 22 as 
brothers. It is worthy of note that from 15 onwards to the end, 
omitting 18, the titles Satyavakya and Nitimarga are regularly 
applied to alternate kings. According to this grant Ereyappa (19) 
was a Nitimarga, as also his second son Rajamalla (21). 

As stated before, the plates of Marasimha are partly similar in 
contents to the Keregodi-Rangapura, the Narsapur, the Gattavadi 
and the Sudi plates. Some of the new facts given in them may 
now be noticed together with any peculiarities not observed in other 


grants. The first king is called Madhava. The same is the case in 
a nearly contemporaneous stone inscription at Laksmesvar, 4 of 968, 
and in some later records in the Simoga district, Nagar 35, of 1077, 


and Simoga 4, of 1122, which however make Madhava the younger 
brother of Dadiga to whom a few steps in the pedigree are prefixed. 
It is also stated in the present record that Madhava obtained great¬ 
ness bv following the .Taina doctrine, that he severed the stone pillar 
by favour of the Jaina teacher Simhanandi and that his head was 
adorned with a frontlet made of Karnikdra flowers. Simoga 4 like¬ 
wise states that Simhanandi presented him with a sword and pro- 


i Epi. Ind. Ill, 158. 2 Epi. Ind. IV, 141. 

3 Mysore Archaeological Report , 1921, para. 61. + Ind. Ant. VTI, 107. 
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cured for him a kingdom, and that he placed on his head a coronet 
of Karnikara flowers. There are also other inscriptions and literary 
works which refer to Simhanandi as the founder of the Ganga king¬ 
dom. The Udayendiram grant of Hastimalla, of about 920, states 
that the Ganga lineage owed its greatness to Simhanandi. Nagar 
35 and 36, of 1077, say that he made the Ganga kingdom and 
Sravana Belgola 397 (New Edition), of .1178, tells us that he was the 

t 

creator of the Ganga kingdom. Sravana Belgola 67 (54), of 1129, 
refers to the same fact thus: :t The sharp sword of meditation of 
the venerable arhai, which cuts asunder the row of stone pillars 
the hostile army of the ghdti sins, was vouchsafed by Simhanandi- 
muni to his disciple (Kongunivarma) also. Otherwise, how was the 
solid stone pillar, which barred the road to the entry of the goddess 
of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by him with his sword ? ” 
In an old commentary on the Jaina work Gommatasdra, it is stated 

■ i ' 

that the Ganga family prospered by the blessing of this sage. The 
present grant seems to apply the title Jayabhusana to Madhava. It 
does not say that Visnugopa was a devotee of Narayana, nor does it say 
that Madhava, his son. was a worshipper of Tryambaka. .Besides 
Bhimakopa two other titles, Lokadhurta and Rdjalce sari, are applied 
to Srlpurusa. As in the Gattavadi plates, it is stated of Vijayaditya 
that he, like Bharata, refrained from enjoying the kingdom of his 
elder brother ; of Rajamalla TI that lie distinguished himself in the 
battle of Samiya; and of Butuga I that he defeated Mahendra at 
Biriyur. Surur and Samiya and captured elephants after routing 
the Kongas who opposed him. With regard to the capture of ele¬ 
phants by Butuga I, it is interesting to note the statement that the 
capture was effected according to the ancient method mentioned 

in Pancavdri which is probably a work on elephants. Ereyappa 

% 

had the title Komaravedehga, married Jakamba, the daughter of 
king Nijagali of the Calukya family, and captured the impreg¬ 
nable fortresses of Surur, Nadugani, Midige, Sulisailendra, Tip- 
peru and Penjaru. He had three sons : Satyavakya Narasimha- 
Deva with the title Biravedenga , Nrtimarga Rajamalla (III) and 
Satyavakya Butuga II. Rajamalla defeated the Nolamba king 
Anniga in the battle of Kottamangala. As regards Butuga II, it is 
stated that he went to king Baddega in the Dahala country and 
married his daughter at Tripuri; that on the death of Baddega he 
rescued the throne from Lalleya and gave it to king Krsna; that he 
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killed Kakka-Raja, Lord of Acalapnra, and defeated Dantivarma, 
alias Bijja of Banavaai, Ajavarma, the Santara king, Damari, lord 
of Nulugugiri, and Nagavarma : that he conquered king Rajaditya, 
drove out Emaganduga from his country, burnt the fortresses of 
Tanjapuri and Nalkelo, and gave lordly elephants, horses and great 
wealth to Krsna; and that he confuted the arrogant disputants of 
the Elcdntamafa (Buddhism). Many of these details about Butuga 
are also given in the Sudi plates which, I venture to think, have 
been declared spurious on very weak grounds. In them though 
Aoalapura is mentioned as Alacapura, probably by a slip of the 
engraver. Nalkelo of the present grant is correctly given as Nalkote. 

w 4/ o * ■ • 

The capture of Tanjapuri is a,lso mentioned in the Karhad plates 1 
of Krsna III. Biltuga’s consort Revakanimmadi had the title Cdgave- 
dahgi. Marula’s first name was Punuseya-Ganga and his titles Oanga- 
mdrtanda, Gang a - Calcmyudha , Kdmcida, Kaliyuga-Blinna and Kirii- 
Manobhava. He married Krsna’s daughter and obtained from him 
an umbrella called Madanavatara which had never been obtained 
by any other king. In the Gattavadi plates and in Kannada litera¬ 
ture' 2 the title Kannada, is applied to Ereyappa, grandfather of 
Marufa. From the Hebbal inscription s of Marasimha we may infer 
that the name of Krsna’s daughter' was Bijabbe. The fact of 
Manila obtaining the umbrella Madanavatara from Krsna is also 


• • « 


mentioned in Nngar 35. With regard to Marasimha it is stated that 
king Krsna. when setting out on an expedition to the north to con¬ 
quer Asvapati, himself performed the ceremony of crowning him as 
the ruler of Gangapadi. 

It is interesting to note that the donee was an eminent scholar of 
varied learning, honoured by several kings. He was an eminent 
poet, knew the essence of the science of grammar, was well versed 
in the three schools of logic and in the Lokayata, Sanlrhya, Vedanta 
and Baucldha systems of philosophy, and acquired fame as Vadighan- 
ghala in Jainism. He was the teacher of Butuga, an instructor in 
politics in Vallabha-Raja’s capital, a councillor of Krsna III and 
the Sruta-Guru or religious preceptor of Marasimha. He was a 
Jaina, though his grandfather appears to have been an orthodox 
Brahmana. His father, though a Brahmana, was also a great warrior 


1 Epi. Ind. IV, p. 280. 

2 R. Narasimhacar, Indroduction to Nagavarma’s Kavyavalokanam, p. 43. 
8 Epi. Ind. IV, p. 350. 
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causing joy to the king of the Varata country by his valour. The 

donee was apparently the author of some grammatical work, as he 

is stated to have introduced a system of grammar free from doubt 

and controversv. 

«/ 

A few remarks may now be made about the Gangas and their 
chronology in the light of some of the discoveries recently made. 
Oriental scholars are aware of the controversy between the late 
Dr. Fleet and Mr. Rice with regard to the genuineness of the num¬ 
erous Ganga grants published in the Indian Antiquary and the 
Epigra'phia Garnatica. Dr. Fleet pronounced the whole series spuri¬ 
ous. some of them at any rate on very weak grounds, and other 
scholars have simply followed suit. He also stated that the geneal 
ogy given in the grants was fictitious. Fortunately for the Gangas, 
the Penukonda plates came to light and Dr. Fleet admitted their 
genuineness and said, “ My conclusions about it (the grant) are that 
we have here at last a genuine early Ganga record.” 1 This grant 
confirms with a slight difference in one detail the first three steps of 
the pedigree given in the other grants. My discovery of the date 
437 for the accession of the Pallava king Simhavarma, probably the 
second of that name,' 2 has, along with the palaeographical evidence, 
led Dr. Fleet to assign the date 475 to the Penukonda plates. The 
Vallimalai rock inscription s of Rajamalla T confirms with the excep¬ 
tion of one detail four steps from Sivamara I as given in the other 
grants. The Manne plates' 1, * 5 discovered by me give 817 as the date 
of accession of Rajamalla I. On palaeographical grounds also the 
Vallimalai inscription may be assigned to about the same period. 
A stone inscription 6 of Srlvikrama, father of Sivamara I, has also 
been discovered. I have also discovered several genuine Ganga 
grants and published them with facsimiles in my Reports from 1910 
up to the present time. About two of them, namely, the Gum- 
mareddipura plates 6 of Durvinita and the Melekote plates 7 of Ma- 
dhava, Dr. Fleet wrote to me thus in 1913 : “ It (the Gummareddi- 
pura grant) may quite possibly establish the existence of a Ganga 


1 J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 472. 

2 Mysore Archaeological Reports, 1909 and 1910. 

» E.I. IV, p. 141. 

* Mysore Archaeological Report, 1910. 

5 IMd., 1917, p. 38. 

<5 Ibid., 1912. 1 Ibid., 1910. 
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king named Durvinita; and even if it should recite and establish all 
the early pedigree which I regard as fictitious, it would not thereby 
establish the authenticity of certain records, asserting that pedigree, 
which are palpably spurious. On the side of its being a genuine 
early record, there are, of course, the points which you have stated 
in your Report, But there are other points in it. and about it, on 
the other side too. The question is a complex one, requiring much 
thought. For palaeographic reasons, it was certainly not written 
before about A.D. 650; that is, at least a century later than the 
time to which you refer it. A similar remark applies to the Mejekote 
plates of Madhava which you refer to about A.D. 400.” It will thus 
be seen that he was almost inclined to admit the genuineness of 
these grants, though he differed from me about their period. This 
was, it must be remembered, before the discovery of the Penukonda 
plates. Since his lamented death, I have discovered these genuine 
Ganga grants—the Bendiganhalli*'’plates of Vijaya-Krsnavarma, 1 
the Uttanur plates of Durvinita, 2 the Tagare plates of Polavlra, 3 the 
Keregodi-Rangapura plates 4 of Rajamalla II, the Narasimharaja- 
pura plates of Srlpurusa 5 and the Kudlur plates of Marasimha. 0 
If Dr. Fleet had lived to see these grants also he would certainly 
have changed his opinion about the pedigree cited in the Gaiiga 
grants being fictitious. In fact, there were only a few intermediate 
steps from Madhava (III) to Srlvikrama that had to be admitted, 
those above and below these having already been confirmed by 
admittedly genuine records on copper and stone. The late Dr. 
Hoernle, in a letter dated 20th December, 1912, wrote thus about 
the Gummareddipura record of Durvinita : “ I must say that the 
appearance of the characters as seen on your facsimile does suggest 
genuineness.” Another scholar in England wrote thus about the 
Uttanur plates of Durvinita : The plates of Durvinita are, no 

doubt, most important. They continue the demonstration of the 
genuineness of the early Gaiiga inscriptions, being in full agreement 
with those previously known. I believe that the work of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department in connection i with this dynasty will 
always be remembered to its credit.” The Islampur plates of Vija- 
yaditya 7 which are unobjectionable on palaeographic grounds, have 
been pronounced spurious by Professors Sten Konow and Pathak on 

1 Mysore Archceological Report, 1915. 2 Ibid., 1910 and 1917. s Ibid., 1918. 

* Ibid., 1919. 5 ibid., 1920,1 3 Ibid., 1921. ? E.I., XII, p. 48. 

20 
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account of some errors of orthography. Several of the Rastrakuta 
and other grants which are accepted as genuine are full of such 


errors. 


It must not be understood from the concluding remarks of the previ¬ 
ous paragraph that I consider every one of the published Ganga grants 
to be genuine. Par from it. To be admitted as genuine, they have 
to stand certain well-known essential tests, and if they miserably 
fail, then we are at liberty to stamp them as spurious. Such appear 
to be the grants of Harivarma such as the Tanjore plates, 1 of 248, 
the Tagadur plates,' 2 of 267, and the Aldur plates referred to in para¬ 
graphs 38 and 39 of the Mysore Archl. Report for 1921. A great diffi¬ 
culty with the Ganga grants, especially the earlier ones, is that they are 
either wrongly dated, such as the grants of Harivarma, or not dated 
at all. The only exception is the Merkara grant, 3 of 466, which, on 
palaeographic and other grounds, Dr. Fleet considered to be spurious. 
The specific dates assigned by Mr. Rice to Avinita and Durvinita 
are based on the date of the Merlcara grant and on his supposition 
that the word Vijaya in the Mallohalli grant 4 which really means 
‘victorious,’ stands for the cyclic year of that name. These dates 
are therefore not tenable. As stated in the last Mysore Archl. Report, 
p. 48 the work Avantisun dankathd, discovered by the Madras Orien¬ 
tal Manuscripts Library, gives a clue to the period of Durvinita. In 
the introductory chapter it says that Bliaravi stayed for some time 
at the court of Durvinita and that he was a contemporary of Visnu- 
vardhana. evidently the first Eastern Calukva king, and of Simha- 
visnu, the Pallava king of Kanei. Briefly, the account given of 
Bharavi runs thus: In the city of Kanei in the south of India ruled 
a king of the Pallavas named Simhavisnu who was a great patron 
of learning. One day a stranger appeared before him and recited a 
Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasimha incarnation of Visnu. On 
hearing the lofty sentiments expressed in the verse the king enquired 
of the stranger who the author of the verse was. He replied thus : 
“ In the north-west there is a town named Anandapura, the crest- 
jewel of Arya-desa, from which a family of Brahmanas of the Kaus- 
ika-gotra migrated and settled at Acalapura. N a ra y an as va ml, a 
member of this family, had a son named Damoclara, w T ho became a 


1 I.A., VIII, p. 212. 2 E.O., III, Nanjangud 122. 

3 Ooorg Inscriptions, No. I. * E.C ., IX, Dodda-Ballapur 67 and 68. 
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great scholar and was known as Bharavi. He became a friend of 
king Visnuvardhana. On one occasion he accompanied the king on 
a hunting expedition and while in the forest had to eat animal flesh. 


To expiate this sin he set out on a pilgrimage and Anally settled in 
the court of Durvinita. He is the author of this verse.”. On hearing 
this account the king desirous of seeing the poet, invited him to his 
court. The poet caused great joy to the king by reciting his poems. 
The king gave him a respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all 
his wants. 


This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnu. the Gabga king Durvinita and the Eastern Calukya 
king Visnuvhrdhana (I). This connection of Durvinita with Bharavi 


affords a clear explanation of the statement in most of the grants 
that Durvinita was the author of a commentary on the 15th sarga 
of Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjuniya. The period of Durvinita according to 
the newly discovered work, will thus be the first half of the 7th cen¬ 
tury. And this is exactly the period assigned to the Gummareddi- 
pura plates of Durvinita by Dr. Fleet (see last para, but one) on pa- 
laeographic grounds. Durvinita had a long reign of more than forty 
years ; his period may be taken to be 605 to 650. Taking this as the 
basis we have to adjust the periods of the earlier kings. There will 

be no difficulty in this if we take Avinlta to be the sister's son of 

* 

the Kadamba king Krsnavarma IT. With regard to the later kings, 
my discovery of the date 788 in a stone inscription of Srlpurusa 1 
will serve as a landmark. According to some of his published grants, 

9 _ 

788 would be the 62nd year of Srlpurusa’s reign. This need not be 


considered an impossible length for a reign, for Amoghavarsa I had 


one as long. Further, it is almost certain that his father did not 


reign. In these circumstances the chronology suggested by Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on page 107 of his Ancient History of the Deccan 
appears to be reasonable and may be provisionally adopted. His 
separation of the Gahgas into two dynasties, namely, the Paruvi and 
the Talkad, is rather ingenious. Collateral branches of the Ganga 
dynasty are referred to in some records, e.g. the Chikballapur 
plates 2, mention a branch, a member of which named Javateja was 
ruling in 810 and theNarasimharajapura plates of Srlpurusa 3 mention 
a chief of the name of Nagavarma who belonged to the Pasindi- 



1 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1918, para. 76. 

* Ibid., 1914. 3 Ibid,, 1921. 
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Gariga family. But the Paruvi dynasty of the Gangas does not 
seem to be alluded to as such in any published record. The sugges¬ 
tion is, however, useful as it removes some difficulties in the alloca¬ 
tion of some of the earlier kings. 



THE USE OF CYCLES OF RECURRENCE IN CHRONOLO¬ 
GICAL INVESTIGATION. 


By Dtwan Bahadur L. D. Swami Kannu Pillat, M.A., LL.B., 

Bar-at-Law, I.S.O. 


The most interesting and at the same time the most complicated 
problems in chronological investigation may arise when we wish to 
ascertain the exact position of the sun or moon or one or more of 
the planets on an ancient date or to verify an alleged ancient 
eclipse. The problem which confronts the chronologist in practice 
is usually the converse of this. That is, he may have come across 
an ancient record indicating that the sun or moon or one or more 
of the planets stood in a particular position or that there was a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, and he may wish to make use of these as¬ 
tronomical facts to discover, establish or verify an ancient date. 

% 

The following are instances of such problems :— 

(1) Valmlki’s Ramayana states that Rama was born on the ninth 
tithi of the lunar month Gaitra when five planets were in exalta¬ 
tion, and these planets are assumed to be the Sun. Mars, Jupiter, 
Venus, and Saturn. The houses of exaltation of these five planets 
are Mesa (or Aries), Karkatalca (or Cancer), Mina (or Pisces) and 
Tula (or Libra). The chronologist may put himself the question, 
were these planets at any time in the positions named, on the ninth 
Uthi of Gaitra, and if so when ? Whether the casting of such a hor¬ 
oscope was possible at any date which might be assigned on general 
considerations to Rama’s birth, is a distinct question which the 
chronologist may have to answer by way of supplementing his answer 
to the first question. 


(2) When Sankara was born, four out of the same five planets 

i.e. all excepting Venus, are supposed to have been in exaltation. 

Nobody doubts but that , the casting of a horoscope was possible 

0 _ 

when Sankara was born but the other question corresponding to 

* 

that raised by Rama’s horoscope, viz. for what date Sankara’s 
horoscope was true, must be answered by the chronologist. 

(3) Various collocations of the planets are referred to in the 
Mahabharata as having been noticed at the time of the great battle 
in the months of Karttika-Margasira ; (1) were these observations 
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possible at any date which could be assigned to the Mahabharata ? 
(2) Are these so-called observations consistent with one another ? (3) 
Was any particular alleged observation, e.g. that about Mars retro¬ 
grading in Macjhd naksatra in the month of Karttika, astronomically 
impossible, and what bearing has this fact on the other observations 
supposed to have been made at the same time ? (4) Can a definite 

date be assigned to any of the collocations ? 

These are a few of the many tantalizing issues raised by the 


astronomical references in the Mahabharata. 

(4) An ancient Chinese observation is said to refer to five planets, 
the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Saturn, which were in the same 
constellation “ 8M” (perhaps Krttikd) between 2500 B.C. and 2400 
B.O. Was there such a conjunction ? Did it happen more than once 
during the period in question ? And if it happened only once, would 
that enable us to fix the date ? The Chinese civilization is, by all 
accounts, very ancient, and for aught we know, such an observation 
may well have been made and it would be interesting if the chro- 
nologist could discover, establish, or verify, the date. 

(5) Coming to times more distinctly modern, an ancient Jewish 
tradition connected the birth of the Messaiah with a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn. Was there such a conjunction at any date which 
could with any probability be assigned to the birth of Christ, 
and would such a conjunction throw a light on the state of the 
heavens at the time of the birth of Christ, as narrated in St. Luke’s 


Gospel ? 


(6) The Jews in Cochin on the West Coast of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency are in possession of an ancient copperplate grant which is 
still shown to visitors at the Jewish synagogue in Cochin, and their 
belief is that the grant was made by a king of Cochin called Bhas- 
kara Ravivarman in the 1st century A.D. The date of the copper¬ 
plate is the 2nd year opposite the 36th year. This so-called opposi¬ 
tion of years is itself a chronological problem. Fortunately within 
the last few years of the twentieth century A.D. other copperplate 
grants by a king or kings bearing the same name Bhaskara Ravi¬ 
varman have come to light in a part of the country not far from 
Cochin and they refer to a position of Jupiter in Tularasi along with 
other astronomical details. 1 The chronologist may feel disposed to 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series Vol. 1 I, No. 7. 
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review the Cochin Jews’ grant in the light of these positions of 
Jupiter, and then he may have to relegate it to the 11th or 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

V 

(7) Lastly, in the very heart of Tamil Sahgam literature, where 
one would least'expect it, (if, according to the late Mr. Kanagasabhai 
Pillai in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago and the present 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aivangar in the Ancient India, that literature 

* 

is stamped with clear reminiscences of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D.), there is a complete horoscope (see Paripadal, Canto XI), giv¬ 
ing the positions of Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Yenus and 
Saturn on a particular day which was also a day of Lunar Eclipse 
early in the morning. Without reference to theories about the time 
of appearance of the Sangam literature, the chronologist may attempt 
to locate his horoscope in time. 

Solutions of problems (1) to (6) have been presented to the public 
by various writers, but so far as I am aware, no one has presented 
a method of solving them which anybody could study and thereafter 
apply to the solutions by different critics, so as to be able in turn to 
criticise or challenge them. In this century when even the New¬ 
tonian law of gravitation has been challenged, it has become incum- 
bent on an author to provide what are euphemistically termed pros 
and cons, i.e. every facility for the dissection and public criticism of 
his scientific conclusions. In my forthcoming second edition of 
Indian Chronology I have fully stated my method of solving such 
problems, but all that can be attempted here is a resume of my 
me tho d. 


There is one essential difference between ordinary or civil chrono- 
logy and those extraordinary chronological investigations with which 
we are now concerned. The ordinary civil chronology of all 
nations, except the Hindus, occupies itself with the mean or average 
movements of the two heavenly bodies which among all peoples 
and afe all times have served as the measures of time, the sun and 
the moon : in India alone, in the period since about 500 A.D. the 
actual positions, rather than the mean, of these heavenly bodies as 
well as of others have to be taken into account. In the exceptional 
chronological investigations we are now discussing the actual posi¬ 
tions of the sun, moon and planets are in question, and it is for the 
determination of actual positions, without actual calculation, that 
we find cycles of recurrence. In India, owing to the peculiarity 
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noted above, the actual positions of the heavenl} 7 bodies dealt with, 
whether sun, moon or the planets, are the normal topic of chrono¬ 
logy and the only possibility of exhibiting the ways and means of 
Indian chronology, if we wish to keep in the background the details 
of astronomical calculations which repel even investigators, is b.y 
using cycles of recurrence. The long cycles of 432,000 and 4,320,000 
years which are used in Indian astronomy will not suit our purpose 
and indeed they are meant for a different purpose altogether. 

For tithis and naksatras , for which Indian chronology postulates 

minute accuracy as regards ending moments, we have to employ 
quite a number of cycles of recurrence :— 


For the mean ending moment of tithis we use successively 

O I' 


(а) 64 tithis =63 days —‘001 day. 

(б) 703 tithis = 6 92 days +'0001 day. 

(c) 9203 tithis =9059 days + -00002 day. 


For the moon’s tithi equation we use — 

(a) 28 tithis = 1 anomalistic month - -007 day. 

( b ) 3779 tithis =135 anorn. months --001 day. 

For the mean ending moments of naksatras, we use— 

(a) 84 naksatras =85 days + -0008 day. 

( b) 1343 naksatras =1359 days +'0003 day. 

For the moon’s nalcsatra equation we use— 

(a) 354 naksatras =13 anomalistic months + "008 day. 

(b) 3431 naksatras =126 anorn. months + '003 day. 


After 550 years less 19 days, the mean and actual ending moments 
of naksatras and the nalcsatra equation of every successive naksa- 
tra will be the same ; the serial number of each nalcsatra being ... 4, 
and week-day. . . 1. Bo far as can be perceived, there is no similar 
cycle connecting the mean ending moment of a tithi and the two 
equations which, in Indian astronomy, determine its actual ending 
moment. The cycles defined above enable us, however, to write 
down, or print, successively for any number of years, the mean end¬ 
ing moments and the two equations of successive tithis ; the labour 
saved in this way enables us to calculate the actual ending moments 
of successive tithis and naksatras for ten years in a single day, or for 
1500 years in 150 days, whereas the ordinary Indian pancahga- maker 
spends not less than a whole month in calculating the tithis of a 
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process gives 


single year and he spends on the whole three months for preparing 
a single year’s pancahga. 

In regard to planets, the Indian system enables the chronologist 
to obtain the actual positions of planets practically for all time 
with sufficient accuracy for his purposes, by using appropriate 
cycles, but neither the fact that such cycles exist nor the possibility 
of using them for arriving at the actual positions of planets on any 
ancient date has, so far as I am aware, been ever brought to public 
notice, any more than the possibility of calculating, by means of 
appropriate cycles, the actual ending moments of tithis and na/csatras 
for any date, past, present or future. It is for this reason that I 
crave the indulgence of the Conference for this paper. As in the case 
of tilliis, the Indian system uses only two equations for determining 
the actual geocentric place of a planet, and this 
results which seldom differ from the absolutely correct result by as 
much as two degrees. The two equations depend, the one on the 
mean longitude of the planet, and the other on the mean longitude 
of the sun at the moment in question. (The statement overlooks 
certain minor details of calculation but it is in the main correct). By 
using certain long period cycles for the different planets (363 years 
for Mars, 355 3 7 ears for Mercury, 605 years for Jupiter, 235 years 
for Venus, 383 years for Saturn, and 1711 years (less two days) for 
Balm or the moon’s ascending node), we are able to set down at 
once without calculation the date when the same planet was in the 
same position any number of years before the present time. 

For determining the movements of the several planets during a 
single cycle we do not need to calculate the movements of Mars for 
363 years, of Mercury for 355 years, of Jupiter for 305 years, of 
Venus for 235 years, of Saturn for 383 years and of Baku for 1711 
years. Each one of these long cycles is connected with certain 
shorter cycles which have been known for a long time (Mars, 79 
years ; Mercury 46 years ; Jupiter 83 years; Venus 8 years; Saturn 
59 years, and Baku 18 years and 10 days) in such a way that out 
of each shorter cycle the corresponding longer cycle may be evolved 
by a simple arithemetical process. The exact way in which this is 
done may be best understood from the illustrations given in the 


second edition of Indian Chronology 

In addition to the cyclic tables abo- 

investigation of horoscopes in which years are omitted, which is the 
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case with all ancient Indian horoscopes, also a table giving in parallel 
columns for Mars, for Jupiter and Saturn, the increase of mean 
longitude for one year, for two years, for three years and so on, up 
to, say, 2000 years; and we also want, at any rate for Mars, an eye- 
table giving for each day of the Indian solar year, or for every ten 
days, the actual geocentric longitude corresponding to every succes¬ 
sive degree of mean longitude. 

Armed with these three tables, we may with confidence approach 
the solution of any of the planetary problems set out in paragraph 
supra ; the actual solutions of all the problems, or a proof that a 
solution does not exist, will be found in the second edition of Indian 
Chronology and the appendices thereto. 

We may conclude with a remark about eclipses. The well-known 


eclipse cycle, called the Saros of 18 years and 10 days has to be 
combined for our purposes with another cycle of 58 years less 41 
davs, after which the Sun returns to almost exactly the same 
position with reference to the Moon’s ascending node. The combina¬ 
tion can he carried on for 1711 years less 2 days, after which the 
whole series is repeated without alteration. For lunar eclipses this 
cycle gives good results and for solar eclipses certain considerations 
as to visibility of solar eclipses which are explained in the second 
edition of my Indian Chronology have to be borne in mind. 

On the general subject of the investigation of ancient dates in 
India, it is well to bear in mind the results of recent historical 
research in India as well as in Europe : 

4 

(1) While Indian literature is undoubtedly ancient, every part of 
it is not equally ancient. Particularly in the Department of Indian 
Astrology, a number of patently modem compositions pass for the 
works of Bsis dating from the dawn of Kaliyuga or earlier. Thej 7 
are simply forgeries in the sense that they profess to be very ancient, 
whereas they are not, and an astronomical analysis of their con¬ 
tents. which is possible whenever they contain horoscopes, will 
reveal their absolutely modern character. A circumstance of which 
astrologers do not seem to be aware, but which the public at any 
rate is interested in knowing, is that a genuine horoscope containing 
the positions of five or six planets in rd&is (i.e. in multiples of 30°, 
without specification of the particular degree), provided the time of 
year is indicated even in general terms, should enable an investiga¬ 
tor working on the lines indicated in “Indian Chronology ” (second 
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edition), to verify its date in such a manner that the same hor¬ 
oscope would not be applicable to more than one date at most to two, 
during a period of several thousand years. I would go so far as to 
tyxrow out a challenge that the entire contents of the collections of 
horoscopes, known by the name of Grantha nddi in Southern India 
and by other names elsewhere, can be proved mathematically to be 
concerned exclusively with the lives of persons born within the last 
hundred years. Why should the Maharsis who wrote in the dawn 
of Kaliyuga have concerned themselves exclusively with persons 
born within the last hundred years, say between A.D. 1820 and 

A.D. 1920 « 

I have in my possession a Tamil pamphlet giving Rama’s hor¬ 
oscope in most minute detail, but without the year. I do not enter 
into the question whence these details were derived, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to the learned author of the pamphlet that a 
horoscope with so many details can be referred only to one year, 
month, day, hour, and minute in a million years, and nevertheless 
he has made no attempt to find out the year which would at. least 
have been interesting as a speculation. “ One horoscope—one 
date.” 

If we approach the question from the historian’s point of view, 
we find ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 2, p. 797, Article Astrology) 
that “ the theory of the ecliptic does not appear to have been per¬ 
fected until after 539 B.C.The researches of Bouche Leclercq 1 2 3 * 

• • 

Cumont* and Boll 5 have enabled us to fix with a considerable degree 
of definiteness the middle of the 4th century B.C. as the period 
when Babylonian astrology began its triumphal march to the west, 
invading the domain of Greek and Roman culture and destined to 
exercise a strong hold on all nations and groups—more particularly 
in Egypt—that came within the sphere of Greek and Roman influ¬ 
ence ”... .(Astronomy proper was just dawning in Babylonia at the 
downfall of the Babylonian empire, 539 B.C.)....“ In the hands 
of the Greeks and of the later Egyptians astrology and astronomy 

1 Bouche Leclercq, L'Astrologie Orccque t Paris, 1899. 

2 Franz Cumont, Catalogue codicum astvologorum Graecoruin , Brussels, 189b ; 
7 parts published up to 1909. 

3 Franz Boll, Die Es for seining der antiker Astrologie. Ch. Virolleaud, L astro - 

logic chaldeenne , Paris, 1905—to be completed in 8 parts, transliteration and 

translation of cuneiform texts. 
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were carried far beyond the limits attained by the Babylonians ” 
(The Babylonian astrology was confined to inspecting the heavens in 
order to foretell their influence on kings and public events).... 

The endeavour to trace the horoscope of the individual from the 
position of the planets and stars at the time of birth (or as was 
attempted by other astrologers at the time of conception) represents 
the most significant contribution of the Greeks to astrology.” 


A perusal of the article from which the above passage is ex¬ 
tracted will convince any one that the astrology which we find 
reflected in classical works (Livy, Tacitus, Plutarch, etc.) as well as 
in Shakespeare’s references in Hamlet, and Julius Caesar (reproduced 
partly from Plutarch and partly perhaps from the contemporary 
astrological writers of Queen Elizabeth’s time, whose name was 
legion), is the astrology of empires, prognosticating revolutions 
among mankind, and not the fortunes of private individuals ; that 
the latter kind of astrology, called judicial, was probably invented by 
the Greeks and Chaldeans in the two or three centuries preceding 
the Christian era, chat from Greece it spread to Rome probably 
within the last 150 years B.C. and that in the first 150 years A.]'), 
it was actively cultivated at Rome as testified to by Juvenal and 
other writers, and in the Roman Empire, chiefly at Alexandria, 
becoming associated about 150 A.JD. with the illustrious name of 
Klaudios Ptolemy. 

(2) An examination on the other hand, of dated early Indian 
astrological works by Varahamihira and others (see Dr. Burgess’ 
Notes in J.R.A.S. 1893, on Hindu astronomy and the sources of our 
knowledge of it) will convince us that Varahamihira freely borrowed 
his astronomical constants, terms and phrases from the Greek 
writers ; and that the true genesis of Indian astrology is from the 
Greek writers on astrology between A.D. 150 and A.D. 300, so that 
Varahamihira is an intellectual descendant of Ptolemy while astrol¬ 
ogers like Garga who had preceded Varahamihira but of whom we 
know of only by name could not have been more ancient than the 
Chaldean and Greek astrologers who were the progenitors of judicial 
astrology. We are confronted also by the fact that the early Indian 
literature (Sanskrit or Dravidian) before A.D. 300 does not refer to 
the signs of the zodiac, to the movements of the planets or to 

0 

planetary horoscopes, which are as it were the tripod of astrology. 
And we have the valuable indirect evidence furnished by Juvenal 
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that at Rome in the 1st century A.D. when there was a general craze 
for astrology and divination, Indian professionals were imported 
into Rome, as augurs, not as astrologers. 

(3) The allusions to astrology which are to be found in the 
ancient Indian works like the Rarmyana and the Mahabharata are 
as a rule merely astrological tit-bits introduced or rather inter¬ 
polated into the text by subsequent copyists, editors or scholiasts. 
Other ancient Indian works simply ignore planetary astrologj^, 
though they refer to good and bad days as determined by the 
movements of the Sun and the Moon. 

(4) Eclipses are no doubt alluded to in ancient Indian works, 
but an eclipse, unconnected with any other indication of date, is of 
as little use for chronological investigation as the references to lunar 
months and tithis in the Brahmi inscriptions. 

(5) As a rule, either a horoscope or an allusion to a week-day 
is necessary for verifying an Indian date and both horoscopes and 
week-days (as the writer has shown elsewhere) are in India posterior 

to 300 A.D. 



GLIMPSES OF MAURYAN INVASION IN CLASSICAL 

TAMIL LITERATURE. 

By Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the in ass of literature called Sangani literature we get some 

allusions to the Mauryas and Mauryan invasions of South India 

which throw new light upon this particular period of history. 

Among the number of poets whose works are found collected in this 

volume of literature there are three authors who refer to the Maurva 

« 

invasions specifically. One of them is the Brahmana poet Mamula- 
nar. the much respected Brahmana poet of the Agastya-goira, belong¬ 
ing to the south country ; the other is Param Korranar. and the third 
is Kallil-Attiraiyanar. Mamulanar has got two references in respect 
of this particular matter, and the other two, one each. The general 
character of these references is to a distant hill worn by rolling cars 
of the Mauryas beyond which a young lover is stated to have gone 
in quest of wealth. His love-lorn sweet-heart at home pining awav 
in solitude for his return, is assured in various ways that even if he 
should have got past this hill he would keep his promise and return 
on the appointed day. That is the general purport of the passages 
in the first two authors. 

Aham 251 contains the following detailed reference to the Maurvan 

W I* 

invasion; “ the Kosar of the artificially decorated cars carrying 
their pennons of victory and flying fast as a gust of wind, at one 
time destroyed their enemies on the field of battle at Podiyil protect - 
ed b} 7 the hedge of old banyan trees, and made their warlike drums 
moan in consequence of the calamity. Even after that fatal defeat 
Mohur did not submit. The newly installed Mauryas, whose army 
contained a very large number of elephants, marched down to 
attack them ; and their beautifully decorated cars wore down hill 
sides making dark passages through which clear water flowed in 
torrents.” This is again described by another poet Palai-padya- 
perum-Kadungo in these terms : ‘ the Kosar of Nallur who appeared 
at Podiyil possessed of old banyan trees, with braying drums and 
bleating conches, to take tribute.’ In interpreting the first, the lead 
is given to us by the author in the moaning of the drum, a clear 
indication of a battle and a defeat. This naturally involves a place 
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which is Podivil. The word could however be broken in Tamil to 
be equivalent to Podi instead of Podiyil. Taking it thus, the expres¬ 
sion would mean at the c ‘ assembly under the banyan ttec. This 
interpretation is taken to be established by a 



in the 


L # 

Maduraikicanji where the author institutes a comparison between 
the appearance of the ministers at the Pandyan Court, and the 
appearance of the Kosar in the court of Palaiyan of Mohur. The 
points of the comparison are that the ministers are as inflinching in 
speaking out their minds as the Kosar, and they were four bodies 
like the four sections of the Kosar, the poet having separately spoken 
of the fifth of the five sections of ministers before. There is clearly 
nothing in the last passage that the reference is to the same incident 


described bv Mamular There is nothing more than a simple com¬ 
parison to the well-known " Kosar ” of unchanging word and the 
reference to Palaivan gives the date of the reference to the age of 
Palaivan Maran, the enemy of Senguttuvan. Even taking Palaiyan 
as the family designation of the chiefs of Mohur, there is nothing to 
lead us to treat this passage, as having anything to do with the 
incident described in Aham 251. Hence Podiyil has to be taken to 
refer to the hill of the name, and the incident referred to is not to an 

incident of contemporary occurrence. 

Aham 281 oE the same Mamular, says m effect that the lover has 
gone past the limit, marked by the hill worn by the bright rolling- 
wheels of the cars of Mauryas, who marched towards the south, 
pushing in front the valiant Vadulcar, deft in shooting arrows to fly 
hissing through the air. The probabilities in this ease are that the 
Maurvan invasion here referred to is the same as the one in the poem 
251. This invasion by the Mauryas apparently made a strong impres¬ 
sion upon the people of the south, and Mamular of the Agastya-golra 
probably came of a family of settlers in the region where there was 
a lively recollection of the tradition. This means that a particular 
hill marked the limit of Tamil land, going beyond which one got 
into a foreign land and an unknown country, return from which in 
safety became problematical. The hill under reference marks there¬ 
fore some well-known frontier hill, a considerable distance from the 
Tamil land across which the war chariots of the Mauryas had to be 
taken at great labour. A tribe of people, foreigners apparently, 
specifically called Kosar, advanced southwards so far as the Podiyil 
hill and defeated some enemy there when the chieftain of Mohur 
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declined to submit. In consequence the Mauryas marched upon the 
territory. In regard to this the points to be noted are that the 
Kosar, of whom four divisions are known in this body of Tamil 
literature, were somehow connected with the Mauryas. 

There is only one Mohur known in Tamil literature, of which a chief 

J • 

of the name Palaiyan played an important part against various 
enemies, most conspicuous among them being Sem-Kuttuvan-Sera. 
It is to subjugate this Mohur which is a place seven miles north-east 


of the town of Madura with a fortified temple and some remnants of 
a comparatively old chieftaincy, that the Mauryas are said to have 
advanced after the failure of the Kosar. The other poem of this 
author refers to the southern invasion of the Mauryas. This time 
the Mauryas came, led forward by the Vaclukar, or pushing them in 


front. In this connection, there is the same reference to the hill 
worn by the war chariots of the Mauryas. The second author merely 
refers to the Mauryas and the cutting down of the hill to make a 
roadway for the war chariots of the Mauryas. The third author 
refers similarly to the cutting down of the hill side to make way 
for the rolling cars. But the word Moriyar has a second reading 
Oriyar which the learned commentator on the work has adopted 
as the reading. On this point it must be noted that a dispassionate 
and a close examination of the passage shows clearly that the 
reading Moriyar would read very much better, and would be very 
much more in keeping with the general sense of the passage than 
the reading Oriyar. The passage refers in the first part to the 
poet’s affirmation that he wmuld never forget, while alive, his patron 
Adan-U,ngan. The reason for this determination of his is that the 
patron is as constant and unchanging in the protection of the earth 
as the sun itself. In describing the sun as fixed and steady the poet 
refers to the position of the sun in the middle of the earth sending 
forth his rays through hill-tops worn by the rolling cars of the Mauryas 
or Oriyar. There is no particular appropriateness in bringing in the 
fabled people Oriyar in their hill of residence Oakravala. Having 
regard to the class of works concerned, the other passages under 
reference in connection almost with the same matter ought to be the 
best commentary on this doubtful passage. 

The four texts that bear definitely upon the Mauryan invasion of 
the south are, Mamulanar’s Aham 251 coupled with Perum-Kadungo’s 
Kurumtokai 15, Mamulanar’s A ham 281 and Maduraikkanji 11. 
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507-510. These four 


facts: 


passages together give us 


the foliowincr 

© 


A people called Kosar advanced south and, fought a battle near 

the Podiyil hill. The chieftain of Mohur did not submit to them 

apparently because they were not able to inflict upon him a bad 

enough defeat. The Maury as then undertook an invasion of the 

south, apparently for the purpose of making Mohur submit. The 

invasion of the Mauryas in which they came south pushing the 

Vadukar in front stated in Mamulanar’s Aham 281. probablv refers 

to this very same invasion and will not by itself be enough to justif y 

the identification of Kosar with Vadukar. The reference in the 

» 

MaduraiJckdnji to the four sections of the Kosar appearing in the 
assembly of Palaiyan of Mohur refers in all likelihood to a different 
occasion, as Palaiyan was a chieftain contemporary with Mamular 

t 

and belonged to the generation of Sehguttuvan who defeated him and 
destroyed his chieftaincy. It is just possible that the chieftains of 
Mohur bore the family name Palaiyan. It would hardly he justi¬ 
fiable to make the Maury an invasion an event which took place in 
the age of the Palaiyan Mai an who defeated a Cola,. Kijli, in Madura 1 
and whose fortress was destroyed by Sehguttuvan Sera.* 

It therefore leaves no room for doubt that there is an invasion 


s 


or invasions bv the Maurvas under reference, and that in the course 

V »' 

of this invasion they had to get across a difficult hill making a 
roadway for themselves. This hill was at some considerable dis¬ 
tance, from the point of view of the Tamilian, and to a love-lorn 
damsel of the Tamil land going across the hill is as much as Shakes¬ 
peare’s “ her husband is to Aleppo gone.” 

The author Mamulanar refers in the first passage rather familiarly 
to the wealth of the Nanclas. The same author in another passage 

refers to this wealth of the Nandas as having accumulated in Patali 

% 

(Patna), but got hidden in the floods of the Ganges in times gone 
by The point of the reference in these cases is, as is borne out by 
a corresponding passage 4 of the same author, in connection with 

9 

the accumulated wealth of the Seras, that the Nandas had accumula¬ 
ted vast wealth at one time which came to be of no use to them 
having been hidden in the waters of the Ganges, as in the other as 
having been engulfed in the earth. We have then in Mamulanar 


2 Padirruppcittu. 

4 Aham 127. 


1 Narkirar in Aham 346. 
3 Aham 264. 
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an author who had heard of the wealth of the Nandas and who 
speaks of the southern invasion of the Mauryas. By way of con¬ 
firmation the two other authors speak of the invasion of the south 
by the Mauryas also in equally clear terms except for a difference of 
reading in one of the two cases. 



HISTORICAL BASIS AND MODEL FOR KALIDASA’S 


DESCRIPTION OF 


CONQUESTS 


By Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

A general consensus of opinion prevails amongst scholars that 
Kalidasa flourished in the fifth century A.D., and that he might 
have seen two reigning Gupta emperors, Candragupta II—Vikra- 
maditya, and his son and successor Kumaragupta I—Mahendraditya. 
It is not even unlikely that the poet might also have lived till some 

time during the prosperous reign of Skandagupta, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Kumaragupta I. 

It is not an unusual practice with poets of all ages to introduce, 
consciously or unconsciously, in their works, with respect to their 
heroes and other characters, many things, political or otherwise, 
which are nothing but the reflections of coeval or immediately past 
historical events. It is now a fact of history that Samudragupta, 
the second Gupta emperor, was the restorer of the sacrifice called 
aivamedha which had fallen into disuse in Northern .India, perhaps, 
due to long absence of powerful emperors of Brahmanic faith ruling 
there before him. The most significant epithets of Samudragupta, 
Girotsann-asvamedhahartta and A&vamedha-pardkrama, used respec¬ 
tively in some of the inscriptions of his successors and in the 
legends of some of his own gold coins (one variety of which is 
also known to scholars by the name of “ coins of the aivamedha 
type) are evidence in point. It is natural that other great rival 
kings of the period may have thrown some sort of opposition to 
the celebration by the Gupta monarch of such a sacrifice, for, 
the performer of it, if successful to the end, attains the position 
of a universal sovereign. A reflection of this historical event of the 
Gupta period is clearly visible in Kalidasa’s description (in Canto 
III of the Raghuvamhim) of the asvamedha sacrifices performed by 
Dilipa in which his son Raghu described as Kurnwra-vikrama (literally s 
having the valour of Karttikeya) was appointed to keep watch as 
guard over the sacrificial steed. The poet, it appears, has not failed 
to do ample justice to the valour of the family of his patron kings 
by describing so very vividly the spirit of opposition and pride with 
which Dilipa’s son, Raghu, defended the horse against Indra’s attack 
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whereupon an actual fight took place between “ the lord of gods ” 
and the son of “the lord of men.” It does not even seem quite 
unlikely that in his great Epic the poet to some extent pictured Samu- 
dragupta, at least in this sacrificial scene, as Dilipa and his chief 
patron sovereign Candragupta II as Raghu. It will be going too 
far if it is suggested that in the guise of describing the family of the 
Raghus ( Raghundm = anvctya ) who were lords of the earth girdled by 
the seas ( dsam.udra-lcsiti.ki) , Kalidasa was more or less describing 
the kings of the Gupta dynasty beginning with Samudra-ksitisa 
(King Samudragupta). The abundant and perhaps intentional use 
of .the word vilcrama (cf. the title Vikramdditya as used by Candra¬ 
gupta II) in Canto IV and the word kumara in Cantos III and V and 
the short but significant description of the royal family of Aja in 
Canto VI (vv. 74-80) of the Raghuvnmsam may be indications that 


the poet while engaged in introducing, in the ■waydmvara scene, 
Raghu’s kumara (son) Aja, prince of the kingdom of Uttarakosala 
may have had in his mind the picture of Vikramaditva’s (Candra¬ 
gupta II’s) son Kumaragupta I. Perhaps in the poet’s time the Gupta 
rulers had a second capital in Ayodhya. The poet’s description in 
verse 44 of the MeghadiUam suggests forcibly in one’s mind that at 
the time of the composition of that great lyric Skandagupta had his 
residence fixed ( tatra Skandam niyata-vasatim) in Avanti, probably 
in Ujjain and that he w T as placed in charge of the king’s (cf. the 
title Mahendraditya as used by king Kumaragupta I) army ( Vasa - 
vinam camundm raksd-heloh). Was the Epic Kumara-mmbhavam 
written in honour of the birth of Skandagupta (for Skanda = Kumara, 
i.e. Karttikeva) himself ? The above is only to show that the poet 
while composing his Epics could not forget his own patron kings and 
their family, as also the political situation of the country. 

Let us now approach the main point of our thesis. In order prob¬ 
ably to commemorate the ambitious' scheme of conquests of the 
whole earth ( krtsna-prthvi-jaydrtha) attempted by Candragupta II 1 
and his actual conquests of Malava and Surastra, Kalidasa was led to 
introduce in the RaghuvamSam (Canto IV) such a grand description 
of the round of conquests made by Raghu. It may easily be ob¬ 
served by any casual reader that Raghu’s conquests were described 
only with regard to those countries and people lying outside the 
limits of the dominions of his patron king and his predecessors,—that 


1 Fleet —Gupta Inscriptions , C. I. I., No. 6. 
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is, those provinces and people that were not within the direct adminis¬ 
trative jurisdiction of the Gupta rulers. 

Tn describing in the Raghuvam&am the glories of the kings of the 
solar race famous in Valmiki’s Ramayana Kalidasa should have made 
reference to those countries and those people only that would have 
agreed better with the characters of his work; but instead of so 
doing, the poet seems to have not unconsciously, as said before, in¬ 
troduced in his description kingdoms and people that were more 
widely known in his own time. He has left for us much in his des¬ 
cription of Raghu’s career of conquests in the Fourth Canto of his 
great Epic, the Racjliuvamsam (vv. 26-85) for gathering the political 
condition of some of the kings, kingdoms and people of the Gupta 
age. To read history into poetry it may be suggested that the poet 
may have based his description of Raghu’s round of conquests on a 
similar round of conquests made by some monarch or monarchs be¬ 
longing to his own times or living at a somewhat earlier period. 
Scholars have greatly varied in dealing with this question. Dr. 
Iioeriile 1 thought that the emperor whose exploits and campaigns 
Kalidasa wanted to commemorate in bis description of Raghu’s con¬ 
quests was Yasodharmadeva. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Pra¬ 
sad Sastri, C.I.E., appears inclined to hold the same view. 2 Mr. Bijay 
Chandra Majumdar 3 took that monarch to be Skandagupta. Dr. 
Keith 4 5 following Dr. Btihler said that Raghu’s march was a poeti¬ 
cal one—and not a real one—the poet Kalidasa having only followed 
the preceding Epics and Puranas. But as lias just been suggested 
by us, the poet may have sought to commemorate the actual con¬ 
quests of his patron king, Oandragupta II, in his description of 
Raghu’s campaigns. It may also be advanced as a most plausible 
view that Harisena’s description of Samudragupta’s conquests in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 6 may have served as a model be¬ 
fore Kalidasa’s eves when he described in verse Raghu’s conquests 


l J.R.A.S.— 1909, pp. 89-144. 

* J.B . cfc O.R.S. II, Pt. I, p. 36, and pp. 40-41. 

3 J.R.A.S.- 1909, pp. 731-739. 

4 J,R.A.S. —1909, pp. 433-439. In a footnote on p. 437, Dr. Keith referred 
to an article by Dr. Bloch in the Z.D.M.G. lxii, 671-6, on ‘ i Die Zeit Kalidasa ** 
and stated that Dr. Bloch also saw a reflection of the glories of Samudragnpta 
in Raghu’s digvijaya . 

5 Fleet —Gupta Inscription , No. 1. 
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of the quarters (■ digvijayci ). It is indeed difficult to negative the 
suggestion that Kalidasa borrowed from Harisena, when we consi¬ 
der the identity of idea and verbal form in both. It cannot be passed 
without notice that Kalidasa may not have forgotten the deeds 
of valour of Samudragupta’s father, Candragupta I, as described in 
the Meharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription. 1 The parallels 
are very strong and striking and the similarity of the manner of 
description both by Harisena and Kalidasa is so very evident. The 
empire of Raghu as described in the great Epic appears almost 
exactly that founded by Candragupta I, expanded by his son Samu- 
dragupta by means of digvijaya and established and enjoyed bv the 
poet’s patron kings. Candragupta II and his son and successor Ka¬ 
ma ragupta I. Kalidasa has mentioned Raghu in Canto IV (vv. 36 
and 59) of the Ragliuvamsam as having erected jay a-stand) has. pillars 
of victory, and this reminds us of the prevailing custom in the Im¬ 
perial Gupta period of raising such pillars with inscriptions incised 
on them recording the valorous deeds of kings and emperors, the 
most famous amongst them being the pillar of Samudragupta him¬ 
self and that of his father, Candragupta I, as just mentioned. 

Let us very shortly place before ourselves Harisena’s description 
of Samudragupta’s expedition. In the half-mutilated verse 5 of 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, some opponents are stated to have 
submitted to him (saranam — upagatah) after having been afflicted 
by his prowess (viryy-ottapldh) , and in the next verse it is hinted 
that some of his great wrong-doers (uccdpakdrah) were defeated by 
the king in battle by means of his own arms ( samgrdmesu sva- 
bhuja-vijitdh) and perhaps they after expressing repentance for their 


wrong-doing became the monarch's friends. It is recorded in the 
seventh verse that Acyuta and Nagasena (mentioned also in lines 
20-21) were overthrown ( unmulya ) and that a descendant of the Kota 
family was made a captive by his soldiers ( dandair = grdhayata) . The 
poet-laureate then referred to the aggressive deeds of the emperor 
who engaged himself in hundreds of battles of various kinds ( vivi - 
dha-samara-sat-dvaiarana, 1. 17) for achieving glory and fame by 
making a conquest of the whole earth ( sa.rva-prihivi-vijaya , 1 . 29). 
Lines 19-20 record the defeat courted by the kings of the. numerous 
states in the Deccan ( Daksinapatha-rdja )—viz. Kosala, Mahakan- 
tara, Knrala, Pistapura, Mahendragiri-Kottura, Erandapalla, Kanci, 


l Ibid.— No. 32. 
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Avamukta, Vehgi, Palakka, Devarastra, Kusthalapura, and other 
places. Samudragupta is here described by his panegyrist as attain¬ 
ing a great good-fortune mixed with majestic glory due to his first 
capturing these South Indian kings and afterwards favouring them 
with a release ( grahana-moles-anugraha-janita-'praiapa). Lines 20-21 
describe Samudragupta as adding to his majesty by violent extermi¬ 
nation ( prasakh-oddharana ) of a list of kings of Northern India ( Aryya- 
varta) —viz. Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta. Candravarman, Gana- 
patinaga, Nagasena, Acyuta, Nan din, Balavarman, and others, 
whose territories, however, were not mentioned bv name bv the 

< ^ | ✓ i' 

court-poet. They perhaps ruled independently over some of the 

well-known neighbouring provinces or states 1 of Northern India, 

/ 

such as Puskarana, Anga, Avanti, Anupa, Surasena, etc., existing 
from before Samudragupta’s conquests. There is hardly any doubt 
that these kings, at least those whose states were allowed to con¬ 
tinue as states and which were not brought under the.direct juris¬ 
diction of the central government, were made feudatories of the 
Gupta monarch after their defeat, when their kingdoms were most 
probably annexed to the growing Gupta empire. Then the inscrip¬ 
tion describes the emperor as turning the forest-kings ( dtavika-rdja , 
1. 21) perhaps of modern Central India, into his dependants ( parica - 
rakikrta, 1. 21). In lines 22-23 it is mentioned that some of the 
neighbouring kings of the pratyanta 2 countries in the north and the 
north-east, viz. Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartrpura 
etc., and some of the republican communities of the west and 
south-west, viz. the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas, etc., 
gratified the monarch by payment of all kinds of tributes (. sarva-kara - 
dana), by obedience to his commands (djndkaram) , and by approach 
for paying court; to him ( prandmagamana ). Lines 23-24 mention some 

9 

of the distant monarchs—the representatives of the various races 




1 Of. The list of rulers of the different states attending the svayamvara assem¬ 
bly of Indumati in Canto VI of the Raghuvamsam. 

' 2 Mr. A. K. Maitra, C.L.E., Director of the Varendra Research Society, Raj- 
shahi, in course of his Calcutta University Lectures delivered in 1915-16 on 
The Fall of the Pcda Kings of Bengal ” drew the attention of scholars to the 
meaning of the word pratyanta as used in the epigraphs of the Gupta period, 
and referred to the Amarahosa which in Book III has “ pratyanto mlecchadesah 
syat , n i.e. a country which did not abide by the social laws laid down in the 
Brahmanic S'astras. 
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of foreign origin, e.g. the Devaputras, 8ahis, Sahanusahis, Sakas and 
Murundas, as also the people of Ceylon and the inhabitants of all 
other islands, rendering the Gupta ruler service by means of self- 
surrender (atma-nivedana), presents of maidens (kany-opdyana) , pay¬ 
ment of tributes ( dana ), and request for the issue of the charter 

t 

marked with the Garuda seal to secure them in the enjoyment of 
their territories (garvtmad-anka-svavisayabhuJcti-sdsana-ydcana). The 
emperor is also described-in line 23 as having won fame by re¬ 
establishing many a royal family previously fallen and deprived 
of its kingdom (aneka-bhrasta-rdjyutsanna-rdjavanisa-pratistMpana ), 
and he is also said to have appointed his own subordinate officers in 
restoring the wealth of various kings who were conquered by the 

strength of his own arms ■ (sva-bhujabaki-vijit-dneka-narapati-vibhava- 
pratycirpana. 1 . 26). 

From the above details it appears to be very plain that there 
were various shades in the degree of conquests and invasions made 
by the mighty Gupta emperor;—firstly, there was violent extermi¬ 
nation of some kings of Northern India and permanent annexation 


of some of their kingdoms to the victor’s own dominions ; secondly, 
there was liberation after capture of some of the kings of Southern 
India and consequent re-instatement of these kings in their own 
kingdoms; thirdly, there was acceptance of some sort of service 
monetary or personal—rendered by some of the kings of the neigh¬ 
bouring pratyanla countries, by some of the tribal republics, as also 
by some distant foreign powers, who, it appears, all enjoyed auto¬ 
nomy by acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor; fourthly, 
there was renewal of old administration of some royal families that 
were fallen and deprived of their power, perhaps by former emper¬ 
ors ; fifthly, there was restoration of wealth to many kings who 
were defeated by the emperor himself. 

As regards the mention of the deeds of valour of a king named 
Candra in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription, it may not be out 
of place to state here that the writer of this paper has strongly set 
forth his view elsewhere 1 that the Candra of this old Gupta epi 
graph could not be other than Candragupta I, the founder of the 
great Gupta empire. It is recorded in that inscription that Candra¬ 
gupta I led his arms of conquest to the distant country of Vaiiga in 
the east, the people of which place were extirpated for their having 

1 Indian Antiquary —XLVIII (1919), pp. 98-101. 
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offered united resistance against him ( udvarttayatak Satrun samety- 
agatan Vangesv-ahava-varttinah)\ and that he crossed, in course of war, 
the seven mouths of the Indus ( sindhok sapta mukhdni) and over¬ 
came the Vahlikas in the west, and that he also proceeded (certain¬ 
ly, for making his power felt) up to the Indian Ocean in the south 
(ddksinah jalanidhih). 

An attempt will now be made for proving our own view of the 
question in point by giving a comparative analysis of Raghu’s expe¬ 
dition of conquests ( Yatra , v. 24). Raghu, the lord of the Kosalas 
(Kosalesvara, v, 70) started to conquer the quarters with forces of six 
kinds after having his own capital ( inula ) and frontier fortresses 

ft 

(: pratyantas) guarded ( gupta ) by garrisons, and after having the rear 
cleared of his enemies (mddha-pdrsnih, v. 26). He first proceeded 
towards the east ( prdchn, v. 28) leading his army towards the eastern 
seas (purva-sdgara-gdminim, v. 32). The conqueror’s path was 
made clear of antagonistic princes, some of whom were compelled 
to surrender their acquisitions ( phalam tydjitaih). some others were 
dethroned or uprooted ( utkhdtaih ) and yet others were vanquished 
in various ways in battle (bahudhd bliagnaih, v. 33). We have shown 
above that Samudragupta also appropriated the wealth of some 
princes, exterminated some and overthrew others. While traversing 
the eastern countries Raghu met the unyielding ( anamra) people of 
Sumha (i.e. Radha, Western Bengal) who at last saved their lives 
by adopting the course of the cane-plant ( vailasim vrttim, v. 35) i.e. 
by forced submission, before the conqueror. The defeat of the people 
of Vaiiga (East Bengal) by the Gupta sovereign Candragupta I as 
mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription (vide ante) may 
have suggested to Kalidasa a similar defeat of the people of Vanga 
by Raghu as depicted in the Epic (vv. 36-37). The relation of 
Raghu with the people of Vanga appears to be exactly 
that of Candragupta I and his son and successor Samudragupta with 
the same people. Having ousted by his prowess the princes or 
people of Vanga who offered him a resistance with their fleet of boats 
(nausadhana , v. 36), Raghu erected pillars of victory within the es¬ 
tuaries of the Ganges; and when they were reinstated ( uikhdta-pratiro- 
pita), after total defeat, in their own position by the conqueror, they 
honoured the latter by presentations of wealth. It appears that 
the first Gupta conqueror of Bengal re-established the family of the 
reigning princes as governors under the direct control of the Central 
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Gupta government. In this connection we are reminded of the ap¬ 
pointment of governors especially in North Bengal (Pundravardhana) 
who wielded power under the direct appointment of Kumamgupta J 
as known from the now famous Damodarpur Copperplates 1 2 of the 
Gupta period, discovered by the Varendra Research Societ.y, Rajshahi. 
Kalidasa perhaps did not like to paint Raghu only as having com¬ 
pletely overthrown the Vanga kingdom but as also having re-instated 
its kings, lest the people of all other parts of Bengal who lived 
during his own time under the direct jurisdiction of the Gupta empire 
should be offended by such a description. Raghu then crossed 
the Kapisa river (modern Rupnarain) and having received homage 
from the princes of Utkala (North Orissa) who showed him the 
way, proceeded towards Kalihga, but this righteous conqueror (dhar- 
ma-vijciyl) appropriated the wealth, but not the territory, of the 
lord of Mahenclra who was first captured but afterwards released 

{grMta-pratimukia). Samudragupta too showed similar favour of 

% 

release after capture ( grahan a-mo lcs anugraha, 1. 20 of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription) to many of the kings of the Deccan ( Daksindpa■ 
thardja). The victorious Raghu then made his way towards the 

9 

west (Aparanta) where he achieved much success against the princes 
of that quarter, who also offered rich tributes ( karam , v. 58) to the 
victor. The description has it that Raghu by his success has turned 
the Trikuta mountain (in North Konkan) into a pillar of victory 
(jayastambha ). Perhaps this was a reflection 2, of some sort of politi ¬ 
cal advantage gained by Candragupta II (who proceeded towards the 
Gujarat and Kathiawad provinces for making conquests) over “ the 
Traikutaka kings of the family known to us from their inscriptions and 
coins” -who may have been reigning in that region during Kalidasa’s 
lifetime. From the west Raghu set out by inland route to conquer the 
Persians with whom he fought a fierce battle (sarngrdma — slumula, 
v. 62). We know of no Gupta monarch who fought against these 
foreigners. It may, however, be a remote reflection of the conquest 
of the Valhikas by Candragupta I as stated in the Meharauli Iron 
Pillar Inscription. Whatever it may be, we read that the surviving 
Persians submitted to Raghu ( saranam yayuh) with obeisance as the 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV (Xo. 7). Vide my paper on the “ Five Damo- 
darpur Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Gupta period,” especially Nos. 1 and ?. 

2 Rapaon—“ Catalogue of coins of the Andhra and Kshatrapa Dynasties , etc.” 
Introduction, p. elix. 
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only remedy to please the victor ( vranipata-pratikara ) by putting off 
their helmets ( o/panita-siraslrana , v. 64). We have seen above that 
Samudragupta after having made an easterly movement towards 
Samatata, Davaka and Kamaruna bent his course in a northerly 

• ; • iu 1 

direction towards Nepala, Kartrpura, and other places. Raghu also 
after his conquest in the west careered towards the northern direc¬ 
tion and extirpated the northerners amongst whom were the Hunas 
who, it appears clear from v. 67, were, till at least the poet’s own 
time, confined to the Indian frontier in the north-west, i.e. near the 
banks of the Oxus ( Vaiiku-Ura ). It is only during the close of, or 
just after, the reign of Kumaragupta I that the Indians had a strug¬ 
gle with the Hunas within the borders of the Indian empire, This 
may be a strong argument for considering whether Kalidasa at all 
saw Skandagupta reigning. If, however, he had seen that emperor 
reign as the ruling king, he must have written his Raghuvam6am 
before the Hunas were defeated in India by Skandagupta. The 
Kamboia princes being unable to stand the valour of Raghu 

made presents ( upada ) of stupendous heaps of gold accompanied 

0 

with fine horses to the conqueror. In his easterly movement through 

the northern direction Raghu had to fight a battle with some 

mountain-tribes {parvvatiyaih ganaih, v. 77), perhaps the Tibetans 

and other races ( utsava-samketan , v. 78) who had at last to approach 

the victor with rich presents in hand ( upayana-panisu , v. 79), from 

the Himalavan treasures. Can some of these northern mountain- 

1 / 

tribes be referred to those in Nepala, Kartrpura and other places 
mentioned in Samudragupta’s inscription ? Voluntary submission 
by the offer of various kinds of gratifications like these is alleged 
to have been adopted by various kings and republican communities 
for pleasing the imperious nature of Samudragupta. Then when 
Raghu crossed the Lauhitya river (the Brahmaputra), the lord of 
Pragjvotisa (another name for Kamarupa) began to tremble in fear, 
but he pleased the advancing conqueror by paying homage to him 
by means of excellent war-elephants with which he encountered 
other conquerors (v. 83) and “ worshipped the shadow of his 


(Raghu’s) feet with the offerings of flowers in the shape of precious 
gems ” (ratna — puspopaharena, v. 84). The relation of Raghu with 
the lord of Kamarupa as described by Kalidasa is exactly similar to 
that of Samudragupta and the king of that eastern kingdom. The 
probability of such a relation between the Gupta monarch and the 
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lord of Kamarupa being real appears clear from a verse in the 
Nidhanpur copperplates, discovered in .1913. of King Bhaskara- 
varman of Kamarilpa, whom we know to be a contemporary and 
ally of King Harsavardhana of Kanauj (606-648 A.D.). From 
thi3 inscription 1 the names of the rulers of Kamarupa during the 
Gupta period may easily be known. That epigraphic record con¬ 
tains the names of twelve kings in chronological order. By a cal¬ 
culation assigning a period of twenty-five years on an average for 
each reign, it may roughly be inferred that the tenth or eleventh 
ancestor of Bhaskaravarman, i.e. Pusyavarman or Samudravarman, 
very probably the latter as the commonness of name suggests, was 
the king of Kamarupa ruling contemporaneously with the emperor 
Samudragupta. Verse 8 of the Nidhanpur plates describes the 
opulence of Samudravarman whose;riches were always displayed to 
view (praJca&a-rcitna) and who was therefore compared to a fifth ocean 
(pancama iva hi samudrah ). So there can be no doubt that Samudra¬ 
varman was rich enough to gratify a Gupta sovereign with precious 
presents and save his kingdom from being incorporated into the 
Gupta empire and thus remain as a frontier eastern province 
attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance. 

It is in this way that Raghu conquered the different quarters, just 
as the great Gupta emperor Samudragupta and his father Candra- 
gupta I before him did, and Kalidasa has, therefore, described 
Raghu’s conquests in the way he has done, very probably to com- 

t 

memorate the military operations of Samudragupta’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Candragupta II. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XII. 



THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF THE LATER IMPE¬ 
RIAL GUPTAS. 

By Dr. .Hemchajsdra Rayohaubhtjri, M.A., Ph.D. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty regarding the chronology and 
order of succession of the Gupta emperors after Kumara Gupta I. 
According to the Bihar and’Bhitarl inscriptions Kumara I was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Skanda Gupta. The Bhitarl Seal, however, omits 
the name of Skanda, and gives the following list of Kumara’s succes¬ 
sors—Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II. The Tumain inscription 
(435 A.D.) mentions Ghatotkaca Gupta immediately after Kumara 
I, and does not refer to Skanda or Pura. The newly discovered Sar- 
natk inscriptions mention two Gupta kings namely Kumara with the 
date 154 (473-74 A.D.) and Budha Gupta with the date 157 (476-77 
A.D.), who must have come after Kumara I and Skanda (414-467 
A.D.). Budha Gupta’s inscriptions have also been found in East 
Malwa and North Bengal. 

It is difficult to reconcile the divergent data of the different re¬ 
cords. In a paper read in a meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggested that the immediate successor 
of Kumara I was Pura who was the rightful heir being the son of 
Kumara I’s chief queen or Mahadevi. He wars ousted by Skanda 
who was not the rightful heir as his mother rvas not a Mahadevi, 
her name not being found in the Bihar and Bhitarl inscriptions. 
Later on Skanda rvas supplanted by Narasimha who v r as succeeded 
bv his son Kumara II. 

4 * 

The case of Kuberanaga (Poona Plates) shows, horvever. that there 
was no rule prohibiting the mention of non-Mahadevls. On the other 
hand several Pala and Pratihara inscriptions show that the mention 
of a Mahadevi was not compulsory. The name of Yasomati as 
Harsa's mother is mentioned in the genealogical portion of the Sonpat 
Seal, but not in that of the Madhubau Plate. The omission of the 
name of Skanda’s mother is an argumentum ex silentio which can 
only be accepted if it can be proved that the mention of the name 
of a Mahadevi was compulsory, and that the mention of the name of 
an ordinary queen was prohibited. 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession we should 
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remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta II. 
suo-crest that the ablest among the princes was chosen irrespective 

of anv claim arising out of birth. 

There is nothing to show that there was a fratricidal struggle at 
the end of Kumara Fs reign. The struggle out of which Skanda 
emerged victorious was a war with outsiders inimical towards the 
Gupta Vamsa Laksmi like the Pusyamitras and the Hunas. The 
passage in the Junagadh inscription which says that “ the goddess 
of fortune and splendour of her own accord selected Skanda as her 
husband having discarded all the other sons of kings ” does not 
necessarily imply a fratricidal struggle. The statement that Laksmi 
of her own accord selected Skanda is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the empire was £ made to totter 5 at the close of Kumara’s 
reign, and Skanda owed its restoration to his own prowess. The 
important thing to remember is that the avowed enemies of Skanda 
mentioned in his inscriptions were outsiders like the Pusyamitras, 
Hunas and Mlecchas. The Manujendraputras of the Junagadh in¬ 
scription are mentioned only as disappointed princes, not as defeated 
enemies, like the brothers of Samudra Gupta who were discarded 
by Candra Gupta I. There is nothing to show that Skanda shed his 
brother’s blood and that the epithet amalatma, applied to him in the 
Bhitarl inscription was unjustified. 

The omission of Skanda’s name in the Bhitarl Seal of his brother’s 
grandson does not necessarily indicate that the relations between 


him and Pura’s family were unfriendly. The name of Rhoja II of 

the Imperial Pratlhara dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh 

inscription of his nephew Mahendrapala II, though it is mentioned 

in an inscription of his brother Vinayakapala, the father of 

Mahendrapala II. There was no rule or custom prohibiting the 

mention of the name of a rival brother. Govinda II of the Rastra- 

* * 

kuta dynasty is mentioned in several inscriptions of his rival 
brother’s family. On the other hand, even an ancestor of the reign- 
ing king was sometimes omitted. For example, Ruclrasena II is 
omitted in one Ajanta inscription. Dharapatta of the Valabhi 
dynasty is not mentioned in an inscription of his own son, though 
he is mentioned in many other inscriptions. 

* 

Mr. R. G. Basak regards Kumara of Sarnath and Kumara of the 
Bhitarl Seal as two entities, and thinks that the Gupta family split 
up into two branches after Kumara I. One branch consisted of 
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Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath and Rudha. The other branch consist¬ 
ed of Pura, Nara and Kumara of the Bhitarl Seal. The two branch¬ 
es ruled over different provinces. The inscriptions of Skanda and 
Budha, however, show that there was no disruption, and the same 
princes ruled over the eastern and the western provinces. 

Mr. N. K. Bhattasali places Pura, Nara and Kumara after Skanda, 

Kumara of Sarnath. Budha Gupta and his successor Bhanu Gupta. 

His view rests upon the identification of Nara who had the epithet 

Baladitya with Baladitya the conqueror of Mihirakula mentioned by 

Hiuen Tsang. I have shown elsewhere ( J.A.S.B ., 1920. p. 31.5) that 

Nara Baladitya, the son and successor of Pura and the father of 

1 / 

Kumara II, cannot bo identified with Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya who 
was the successor of Tathagata and the father of Vajra. 

We have seen that there are no cogent reasons for believing that 
there was a fratricidal struggle after Kumara I, or that there was a 
disruption of the empire. We have also seen that the theory which 
places Pura, Nara and Kumara of the Bhitarl Seal after Bhanu 
Gupta does not bear scrutiny. It is impossible to regard Kumara 
of Sarnath and Kumara of the Bhitarl Seal as two entities as in that 
case we have to assume the disruption of the empire after Kumara 
I. The most probable order of succession is Kumara I, Skanda, 
Pura, Nara, Kumara II and Budha. The evidence of the Bharsar 
hoard seems to suggest that a king styled Prakasaditya ruled shortly 
after Skanda Gupta. This king may have been identical with one 
of the monarchs mentioned in the Bhitarl Seal, presumably Kumara 
II Kramaditya, as the letters KU seem to occur on the obverse of 
Prakasaditya's coins. The objection that a king could not have two 
“ Aditya ” names is untenable in view of the fact that Skanda Gupta 
had the titles Vikramaditya and Kramaditya, and a Valabhi king 

9 

was styled Siladitva Dharmaditya. The reigns of Pura, Nara, and 
Kumara II appear to be abnormally short amounting together to 
only ten years (167-77 A.D.) This is by no means a unique case. 
In Vengi three eastern Calukva monarchs, viz. Vijayaditya IV, his 
son Ammaraja I, and Ammaraja’s son another Vijayaditya, ruled 
onlv for seven years and six and a half months. In Kasmlra five 

i' t- 

/ / 

kings Suravarman I. Partha, Sahkaravardhana, Unmattavanti and 
Suravarman II ruled from A.D. 933 to 939 ; and three generations 
of kings, Yasaskara, his uncle Varnata, and his son Samgramadeva 
ruled for ten years (A.D. 939-949). 

22 
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Hiue n Tsang iep resents Bud ha Gupta 1 as the son of Sakraditya 
who is very probably identical with Kumara I Mahendraditya 
(Mahendra = Sakra). Budha’s successors according to the Chinese 
pilgrim were Tathagata. Baladitya (II) and Vajra. Allan (pp. liii-liv) 
refers to a king named Candra Dvadasaditya, but adds that the ‘ Ca ’ 
of ‘ Candra ’ is certainly like Va. It is not improbable that the real 
name of Dvadasaditya was not Candra but Vajra. 

Ghatotkaca of the Tumain inscription (435 A.D.) was apparently 
Kumara l’s viceroy of Eran which included Tumbavana. The fact 
that he issued coins (cf. Allan’s Catalogue., p. 149) does not necessarily 
indicate that he was a sovereign ruler. Coins were also issued by 
viceroys (cf. the coins of Soter Megas and those of the Ksatrapas). 
Besides, the identification of Ghatotkaca of the Tumain inscription 
with Ghato of the coins is not yet clearly established. 

1 Fo-to-kio-to has been restored as Buddha Gupta. Similarly Pnn-na-fa-tan- 
na has been restored by Watters as Punyavardliana, But, just as there is no 
country named Punyavardliana apart from the well known Pundravardhana, 
so we have no external evidence regarding the existence of a Buddha Gupta 
apart from Budha Gupta. The synchronism of Fo-to-kio-to’s grandson Bala¬ 
ditya with Mihirakula indicates that whatever may be the correct transcription 
of the name, the king meant was most probably Budha Gupta. 



ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF MERU UPROOTED 
BY THE RASTRAKUTA KING INDRA III. 


Bv Stjrendranatii Majumdar, Sastri, M.A., P.R.S. 

K' ' 


So thorough were the researches of Dr, Fleet and of Sir Rarakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in the domain of the early history of Maharastra, 
that there are very few unsolved points in the Rastrakuta period of 
its history. One of these few points is the identification of Meru 
uprooted by the Rastrakuta king Maharajadhiraja Indra III Nitya- 
varsa rvhose known dates are 914 and 916 A.D. 


As inscription No. 86 of Kielhorn’s Southern List [Epi. Ind. VII) 
states that Indra III uprooted Meru, whereas inscription No. 91 of 
the same list refers to his conquest of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the late 
Dr, Kielhorn 1 suggested that Meru was probably identical with 

Mahodaya. 

The uprooting of Meru has been referred to thus : 

Jb'rihfr? it i 

<N 

farm t«r *r n 

The plain meaning to the doka is 1 as Indra (the king of gods) sur¬ 
passed, by playfully uprooting Meru (mountain). Upendra (Ivrsna) who 
uplifted Gobardhana hill, so Indra (III) surpassed king Upendra, 
the recoverer of Gobardhana (a province mentioned in several cave 
inscriptions) by easily uprooting Meru.’ 

As there is no proof that Mahodaya was ever called Meru, a search 
is to be made for Meru, in epigraphie records, and I am fortunate 
to find out a Prabhu-Meru (= Lord Meru) and a Jaya-Meru (Meru, 
the victorious) in the records of the Mahavali Bana family who 
ruled in North Arcot. 

Inscriptions numbered 659-63 in Kielhorn’s Southern List belong 
to this family. Their genealogy is : 


1. Jayananda-Varman. 

2. Vijayaditya I. 

3. Malladeva. 

i 

4. Bana-Vidyadhara I. 


1 Epi . Ind . VII, Appendix, p. 16, F.N. 2. 
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4. Bana-Vidyadhara I. 

I 

5. Prabhu-Meru-Deva. 

6. Vikramaditya T, Jaya-Meru, Bana-Vidyadhara II. 

7. VijayBditya II. 

I 

8. Vikramaditya II. 

Dr. Kielhorn did not fix his attention on these two Merus, evi- 
dently because he accepted the chronology of the Banas as suggested 
by Dr. Hultzsch. But let ns examine, critically, the dates as sup¬ 
plied by Dr. Hultzsch. Record No. 44 of his South Indian Inscrip- 

t 

lions Vol. TIT gives 810 Saka as the date of Maltavalt Vanaraja. 
But that is the general epithet of all kings of this family. Inscrip¬ 
tion No. 47 of the same volume records a gift by Vana-Mahadevl. 
the daughter of Pratipati-Aariyar, the son of Kohguni-Dharmamaha - 

9 

raja, the supreme lord of Kunilapura, the glorious Sivamaharaja- 
Perumanadigal and the great queen of Vana-Vidyadhara. This great 
Bana queen was a princess of the Ganga-Bana family whose genealogy 
and short account are thus supplied from Kielhorn’s Appendix to 

Epi, Ind. VIII - 

1. ^ivamara II. 

2, Pr(i)thv!pati I. Aparajita. 

[He saved Iriga from the Rastrakuta King Amoghavarsa I. 817-77 A.D.] 


3. Marasimha I. Daughter. 

m. Bana-Vidyadhara. 

4. Pr(i)thvipati II. 

[feudatory to Parantaka I. 907-53.] 

Now who married this Ganga-Bana princess—Bana-Vidyadhara I, 
the fourth Bana king, or his grandson, Vikramaditya I Jaya-Meru 
Bana-Vidyadhara II ? Dr. Hultzsch makes her the queen of the 
latter, the sixth king of the family. But there is nothing in the 
known records to prefer the second instead of the first king of that 
name. Hence I propose to identify the son-in-law of Ganga-Bana 
Pr(i)thvipati I with Bana-Vidyadhara I, the fourth Bana king. 

Prabhu-Meru-Deva (Lord Merudeva), the fifth Bana king was 

• o ? 

thus, the dciuhitra (daughter’s son or daughter’s co-wife’s son) of 
Pr(i)thvlpati I Aparajita who saved Iriga from the Rastrakuta king 
Amoghavarsa I (817-77 A.D.) and cousin to Pr(i)thvipati II a feuda¬ 
tory of Parantaka I Cola (907-53 A.D). Hence there is no difficulty 
in taking him to be the Meru uprooted by Indra III whose known 
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dates are 914 atid 916 A.D. and who was the successor of Krsna II, 

• • • 

the son and successor of Amoghavarsa I (817-77 A.D.). 

Another Bana king also had something to do with the Rastra- 
kutas. The eighth and last king named in Kielhorn’s Southern 
Inscription No. 663 is thus described :— 

WrfftgWFSP gjsgKTSTfsrer | 

wf*T 


e There was born his son, Vikramaditya [II] by name, who followed 
the path of Polity, the unique lamp of the family of the Banas, 
homage to whom was paid by the assembly of foes, the beloved of 

Krsnaraja, the victorious-armed one of great splendour, and devoid 
of all sins and calamities.’ 

Dr. Kielhorn suggested, in his genealogical list of the family, that 
this Krsnaraja, v/ho loved the eighth Bana king, was probably, the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna II [whose known dates are 902-911 A.D.] 
I propose to take him to be Krsna III. We do not know of any 
campaign of Krsna II in the Dravida country in course of which 
he would come in contact of the Bana king and love the latter for 
his services. Krsna III, on the other hand, had to fight with the 
Colas and Pallavas and would have been in great need of services 
of a feudatory like the Bana king in the Dravida land. 

To sum up: Indra III uprooted Meru. This Meru was, most 


probably, identical with Prabhu-Meru-keva, the fifth Bana king, 

son of Bana-Vidyaclhara who married the daughter of Pr(i)thvjpati 

I, a contemporary of Amoghavarsa I. The Banas became, from 

that time, vassals or allies of the Rastrakutas. And when Krsna 

• • • • • • 

III (940-61 A.D.), the fourth king after Indra III, passed through 
what is now' known as the Madras Presidency to conquer the Colas 
and Pallavas, he was helped by Vikramaditya II, the great-grand¬ 
son of Prabhu Meru defeated bv Indra III. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENA KINGS. 

By Dr. R. C. Majumdae, M.A., Ph.D. 

The epigraphic records of Southern India introduce us to a line of 

Jaina teachers whose names end in the surname Sena and who are 

distinctly referred to as belonging to the Sena family. The earliest 

reference occurs in the Mulgund inscription 1 of the time of the 

Rastrakuta king Krsna II dated in 902-3 A.D. It recites that a 
« • • ? • ♦ • 

temple of Jina was founded at the city of Mulgunda, in the Dhavala 
Visaya, and records some grants to that temple. These grants were 
given in trust (for the temple) to a Jaina teacher or priest named 
Kanakasena. of the Sena lineage ( Sen-anvaya). a disciple of Vlrasena 
who had apparently been the chief disciple of art dearya named 
Kumarasena. Mulgunda of the inscription is no doubt represented 
by the modern place called Mulgund in the Dharwar District and 
Dhavala Visaya is apparently a Sanskrit translation of the well- 
known cc Belvola three-hundred district 55 in which Mulgunda is 
located according to the Nilgund inscription of 866 A.D. Taking 
the three generations of teachers to have covered at least half a 
century, we are in a position to assert that the Sena family flourished 
in the Dharwar District as early as the middle of the 9th century 

A.D. 

The next reference to the Sena family occurs in the Hon wad stone 
inscription a of the time of the Western Calukya king Somesvara I, 
dated in 1054 A.D. It mentions three teachers, viz. Brahmasena, 
his disciple Aryasena and the latter’s disciple Mahasena. The feet 
of the first are said to have been adored by a number of kings while 
the third was the preceptor of a feudatory chief of the Calukyas, the 
author of the inscription. It thus appears that a Sena family 
enjoyed power and prestige during the first half of the 11th century 

A.D. 

The Sravana Belgola epitaph 3 of the Western Gahga chief Mara- 
simha II tells us that he preserved the doctrine of Jina, founded 
various Jaina temples and eventually abdicated and ended his days 
in the practice of religion at Bankapur, in the Dharwar District, at 


1 Ep . Ind. XIII, p. 193. 
3 Ep. Ind. V, p. 171. 


2 Ind . Ant. XIX, p. 271. 
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the feet of a Jaina teacher named Ajitasena. According to Cdrnunda- 
r ay a-Pur ana, Camunda raya who was the minister of Marasimha II, 
and born in the Brahma-lcsalra race, was a pupil of this Ajitasena. 
As Marasimha II ruled from 963 or 964 A.D. to c. 975 A D. Ajita¬ 
sena must have flourished in the latter half of the 10th century A.D. 

I * 

As we have seen above the Sena family flourished in the Dliarwar 

District from the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 11th centurv 

* 1 

A.D.. and considering the time and the locality Ajitasena may be 
looked upon as belonging to the Sena family of teachers. We have 
thus the following line of teachers in the Sena family of the Dharwav 
District. 1 2 3 

1. Kumarasena. 

I 

2. Virasena. e. 850-903 A.D. 

3. Kanakasena. 

4. Ajitasena. c. 950-975 A.D. 

5. Brahmasena. 

_ i 

6. Ai'yaseno. c. 1000 to 1054 A.D. 

I 

7. Mahasena. 

Several circumstances seem to connect this Sena family with the 
famous ruling dynasty of Bengal bearing the same name. 

I. fl he Senas of Bengal are said to have originally belonged to 
the Karnata country. This is quite evident from the 4th and 8th 
verses of the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena and is clearly men¬ 
tioned in the 4th verse of the Madhainagar Grant of Lakamanasena. 4 
The district of Dharwar may be said to have been almost the centre 
of the Karnata countrv. 

• • V 

II. The Senas of Bengal are said to have been the head-garland 
of the Brahmct’Jcsairiycis , H As we have seen above, Camunda-raya, 
the minister of Marasimha II, belonged to the Brcthma-lcsairiya race, 
and was a pupil of Ajitasena. 

III. There are clear references in the inscriptions of the Sena kings 


1 The Sravana Belgola epitaph of Mallisena (Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 184£f.) refers to 
a number of Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena, such as Kumarasena I, 
Kumarasena II, Puspasena, Hemasena, Gunasena, Ajitasena, Mallisena. But 
as neither the time nor the locality of these teachers is known we cannot decide 
the question whether any of them belonged to the Sena family. 

2 Karnata Icmtriyandm-ajani hula siro-ddmah Sdmantasenah. 

3 Ep. Ind., I, p. 307. 
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of Bengal thafe their forefathers were religious teachers. Thus Sa- 
mantasena is called a Brahma-vadi in the 5th verse of the Deopara 
inscription and the epithet ‘ a-carama-'param-dtmajndna-bhismdd ’ is 
applied to him in the tenth verse. The fact that Samantasena 
retired to a hermitage in his old age may not also be without signi¬ 
ficance. 

IV. In the Deopara inscription 1 Virasena is said to have been one 
of the ancestors of the Sena kings. The poet, of course, in his usual 
mood of exaggerating things, makes him one of the heroes described 
by Vyasa, but, as we have seen above, there is one Virasena in the 
list of the Sena family of Dharwar who lived about 250 years before 
the time of the inscription. A poet, who could fancy the path of 
the Sun obstructed by the high spires of the temple of Vijayasena 
may no doubt be easily supposed to have converted Virasena into 
an epic hero. 

The fact that the Senas of Dharwar w r ere Jainas while the Sena 

/ ^ ii # 

kings of Bengal were Saivas need not stand in the way of the pro¬ 
posed identification. It is a well-known fact that in the 11th and 
12th centuries A.D. there was a religious revolution in Karnata in 

j Rmb&d ^ s i ^ Rmfim 

favour of Saivism, which ultimately culminated in the establish¬ 
ment of the Vlrasaiva or Lingayat sect. A notable instance of the 
conversion from Jainism to the Saiva faith is furnished by the 
Western Calukya king Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla who ruled from 
1018 to 1042 A.D.' 2 It is not impossible that the conversion of the 

f 

ruling dynasty to the Saiva faith might have influenced some 
members of the Sexia family to embrace the new creed. 5 

It may again be argued that the Sena family of religious teachers 
could hardly have anything to do with the Sena family wielding 
political powers. But the possibility of the transformation of a 
religious teacher to the founder of political power is demonstrated 
by historical instances. Haricandra, the founder of the Jodhpur 
branch of the Pratiharas is a case to the point. 4 An example, nearer 


J Verse 4. 2 Bombay Gazetteer, I, part IT, pp. 435, 477. 

3 It is a significant fact that both in the Deopara and the Naihati grants the 
poets make it a point of emphasizing the &aiva faith of ilemantasena while 
Samantasena is simply called Brahmavadl and a-c arama-param-atma-jnana- 

bhlsmad in the former and pranayi-gana-mano-raiya-siddhi-pratistha-sri-sailah- 

satyasUo nirupadhi-karunu-dhama in the latter. 

4 J.B.A.S ., 1894, pp. 4if. 
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home, is furnished b i y the Kadatnbas, originally “a Brahman family 
devoted to the study of the Vedas and the performance of sacrificial 
rites.” We read how Mayurasarman of this family with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, 
the melted butter and the oblation-vessel, unsheathed a flaming 
sword, eager to conquer the earth. 1 

On the whole, therefore, there are good grounds for the presump¬ 
tion that the Sena family of Bengal is closely connected with the 
Sena family of the Dharwar District. How far this presumption is 
correct, future investigation alone can show. In the meantime it may 
be pointed out that the presumption, as it is, satisfactorily explains 
some facts known about the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

The 8th verse of the Deopara inscription refers to the fact that 
Samantasena defeated the hostile forces that were plundering the 
Karnata country. We learn from the Western Calukya inscriptions 
that shortly before 1060 A.D., the Cola king Rajendra-deva pene- 
trated into the Dharwar District and burned the Jaina temples but 
was eventually defeated and killed. 2 It is not unlikely that Samanta¬ 
sena distinguished himself on this. occasion by warding off the for¬ 
eign attacks, and that this was the turning point in the fortunes of 

the familv. 

%/ 

The name Ballala is unfamiliar in Northern India but was borne 
by a king of the Hoysala dynasty who ruled in the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar District not long before Ballalasena was born and a 
Silabara feudatory chief of the Calukyas. 

The course of events which placed a Sena family of Karnata to 
the far-off province of Bengal is not difficult to determine. The Sudi 
Inscriptions of Somesvara 1 8 and Somesvara II 4 refer to their con¬ 
quest of Bengal. We are told in Vikramdnlca-carita that Vikrama- 
ditya II of the Western Calulsya dynasty invaded Gauda and Kama- 
riipa even while he was a prince. Several circumstances indicate that 
similar expeditions were undertaken throughout his reign and in that 
of his successor. : A record of 1088-9 A.D. speaks of Vikramaditva 
VI crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other side of 
the river. Another record of 1098 A.D. shows that he was again on 
the banks of the Narmada at that date.’ 6 Aca, a feudatory chief in 


• Ep. Ind., V1TI, p. 34. 
3 Ep. Ind. XV, p. 86. 


2 Bomb. Oaz. I, part II, p. 441. 

4 Ibid., p. 94. & Bomb. Oaz. I, part II, p. 462* 
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the south, during the latter part of Vikramaditya’s reign is said to 
have made the kings of Kalinga and Vahga subject to his sovereign,. 1 
Then, again, we know that Nanyadeva, a Karnata chief, had estab¬ 
lished himself at Tirhut and Nepal in the closing years of the 11th 
century A.D. 

It is thus quite conceivable that Samantasena might have accom¬ 
panied Vikramaditya in one of his expeditions and like Nanyadeva 
carved out a principality for himself in the conquered territories. 
This seems at any rate to be the only satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that a chief of admittedly Karnatik origin had founded a 
royal dynasty in far off Bengal in the first half of the twelfth 
century A.D. It may be added here that the pretensions of the 
kings of Karnata to dominion in Northern India during this period 
are further attested by the fact that Somesvara III (1127-38 A.D.) 
is represented to have placed his feet on the heads of the kings of 
Andhra, Dravida, Magadha and Nepala, 2 while Vijjala claims to have 
conquered Vanga, Kalinga, Magadha and Nepala. 


i Ibid., p. 219. 


2 Ibid., p. 221. 


3 Ep. Ind. V, p. 257. 
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AN INTERESTING FOLK MOVEMENT AND THE LIGHT 
IT THROWS ON INDIAN CULTURE—THE SATVATAS. 

Bv Dr. S. Kbishnaswami Aiyangar. M.A.. Ph.D. 


One remarkable feature of the religious history of South India is 
that it gets associated with the cult of Bhakti very early in that 
history, nay, it gets so intimately assimilated to, and interwoven 
in, its culture that in later times this cult of Bhakti is specially 
associated with South India as its home. This latter feature is ex¬ 
plainable historically as in the centuries following the Christian era, 
Bhakti received such a special development here to meet the require¬ 
ments of a vast population hitherto taken to be entirely alien to 
that culture and brought under the new school of Hinduism by a 
modification of older Brahmanism by a strong infusion into it of the 
peculiar form of theism generally indicated by the term BhaJcli. 
Bhcilcti involves devotion, selfless devotion, amounting to self-surren¬ 
der, and the resignation of the individual to the Supreme Being, 
Who here is looked upon as a personal Being exercising the active 
qualities of Mercy, etc., without limit. This became the dominant 
note of the teachings of a school of poetic seers of whom one section 

devoted themselves to Visnu and the other to Siva. These devotees 

• • 

came gradually to be known Vaisnava and Saiva respectively, and 
founded the two branches of the school of Bhcikti in the South. 
Bhcikti gradually developed in a manner peculiar to the language and 
the customs of the country, and got ultimately systematised by great 
teachers who combined in themselves both Sanskrit and Dravidian 


learning in the first three centuries of the second millennium after 
Christ, so that it reacted in turn upon the other parts of the country 
and influenced their religious development. It is as a result of this 
reaction that in later history South India generally got to be known 
as the home of Bhakti. A closer examination of the cult as it devel¬ 
oped within historical times however, shows that for its origins we 
shall have to look into the cultural history of Northern India, and a 
careful study of this northern culture proves that the origin of Bhakti 
as a cult is again traceable ultimately to the northern worship of 
Vasudeva as the god of gods. This cult receives the name of the 
cult of the Satvatas at least in Southern India. As such it is referred 
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to in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharala itself. It is this 

cult of the Satvatas that seems early to ha ye entered South India 

♦ 

and took its development there along with other forms of Brahmanic 

thought till at last the pre-vedic Brahmanism that was carried into 

the Tamil country by the immigrant Brahman as got so thoroughly 

infused with this new cult as to overcome the purely Brahmanical 

part of the religion and develop into the Hinduism of modern times. 

It will be convenient to consider the Vaisnava part of it first of all 

/ 

leaving the Saiva side of the question for another occasion. 

The Mahabharata explains the term Satvata and the chief deity 

Vasudeva according to this cult, in two ways: Vasudeva. the son of 

Vasu Deva, the Yadava king and the king over the people desig- 

This is probably the historical 

explanation. The other explanation is rather of the character 

of derivation of the names, and explains the term Vasudeva as 

being derived from the peculiar character of the Supreme Being 

as immanent in all created beings and things. In this aspect of 

the deity the saiva quality, a combination of strength and mild- 

> 

ness dominates. Hence the derivative Satvata is applied to that 
system of religion and its votaries who worship the Supreme Being in 
this 


natecl generally as the Satvatas. 



of its manifestation. 1 2 The two aspects of the signi¬ 
ficance of the terms involved, that are thus explained in the 
Mahabharata are so inextricably intertwined that it is difficult to 

4 / 

disentangle the two and explain which is the original and which the 
derivative significance. On the face of it however it would appear 
as though the historical part of it connecting Vasudeva with the 
Ksatriva Vasudeva, and the Satvatas with the tribe of people, the 
Yadavas, would seem the original, and therefore the other the deri¬ 
vative significance of the terms. This however is not necessarily 
the case as it is quite possible that these names both of the indivi¬ 
dual and the tribe are derived from previously known names what¬ 
ever their origin. This position finds support in the comment of 
Patanjali on the two sutras of Panini which make a distinction be¬ 
tween the two significances of the affix that go to give the same form 
Vasu Devaka.® Whether Patanjali adopted the explanation of the 


1 Mbh. Udyog. 69, 3 and 7 ; and Santi. 351, 12 and 13. 

2 Panini IV—3, 98 and 3, 99. 

See R. P Chanda’s Archaeology and Yaishnava Tradition. Mem. A.S. No. V, 
p. 153. 
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Mahabharata or the Mahabharata made the derivation from Patanjali, 
it is clear that in the age of Patanjali a divine Vasudeva as distinct 
from Ksatriya Vasudeva was a recognized entity. We can go a little 
farther and say that the distinction made by Panini is a clear indica¬ 
tion that that distinction was known in the age of Panini himself. 

C/ t 

It becomes then clear that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s claim that the 
Narayanhya section of the Mahabharata is at least as old as, if not 
older than, the age of the Buddha, has considerable justification. 
If the divine Vasudeva is a familiar idea, the name Vasu Deva for 
a person is readily explainable on that basis alone. It is an ac¬ 
cepted article of faith of the Pancaratrins that the Vasus and the 
other Divine Beings are derivatives of the Supreme Vasudeva. 
Hence the term “ Deva of the Vasus ” would indicate merely the 
Supreme Being himself, and Vasudeva’s son could naturally be 
described as a Vasudeva. It is just possible therefore that the 
germs of the cult of Vasudeva worship may reach back to a much 
earlier antiquity, going back to the age of the Upanisads, an age 
peculiarly of intellectual ferment. It is equally possible that that 
form of faith got associated with one particular tribe of people, 
themselves Aryans, though not coming within the fold of the old 
orthodox Kuru-Pancalas of the holy'land of the SarasvatT. 

Among the tribes of people who figure prominently in the Rg- 
veda are the well-known “ Pahca Janah ” of whom the tribes, Tur- 
vasas, Yadus, and Purus seem inter-related. According to Pro¬ 
fessors Macdonnel and Keith, 1 it cannot be regarded as quite certain 
that this actually constituted the five tribes under reference. Ac- 
cording to the same authorities however, the two tribes Yadus and 
Turvasas are intimately connected, and the two terms Turvasa and 
Yadu stand alike both for the tribe and the chiefs of the tribes. It 
thus becomes clear that a tribe bv name Yadu was in existence in 

t' 

the age of the Rgveda and had their home in ail probability to the 
west of the Sarasvatl and not far from the river Parusni. According 

t _ 

to the Satapatha Brahwana ' 1 the Turvasas, at any rate appear as 
allies of the Pancalas, and it is likely as Oldenberg conjectures, that 
they ultimately became merged in the Pancala people. Whether 
this amalgamation, if it is a fact, involved the Yadus also, is not 
clear. But in later history, the Yadus, or Yadavas, show them- 


1 Ved. Incl. I—315 to 317. 


* XIII, 5, 4, 16. 
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selves to be an important people and according to the Bhdgavata 1 
had the generic name Satvata. 

The Aiiareya Brdhmana 2 describes the Satvatas as a people of 

the South. In describing the Mahdbhiseka of Indra, Rudra is said 

to have inaugurated him in the southern region as Bhoja over the tribes 

of people Satvatas. This apparently is the basis of the later tradition 

embodied in the Bhdgavata. and the people were known by the name 

Satvatas, while their rulers generally took the name Bhoja. These 

• / 

Satvatas or Satvants are referred to in the Saiapatha Brdhmana i 3 
as having been defeated by Bharata Dausyanti who took away the 
horse which they had consecrated for an A&vamedha. This does not 
appear to be a solitary exploit of Bharata against the Satvatas. 
He is described elsewhere as making regular raids against the Satva¬ 
tas.* This habitual raiding would indicate that the Satvatas were 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring territory, at any rate not far off, 
of the kingdom of the Bharatas. It seems therefore clear that the 
Satvatas were once inhabiting the region not far removed from the 
holy land of Kuru-Paneala. If, as was shown already, the Yadus 
along with the Turvasas merged in the tribe of the Bharatas, and 
if the Bharatas came to be known later as the Kurus, or got merged 
in the larger ethnical unit of the Kuru-Pancalas, then it is easy to 
understand why in the Bhdgavata , the Yadavas and the Satvatas 
get to be spoken of as being the same tribe of people. 

We have already seen that the Yadus figured among the tribes 
in the neighbourhood of the Bharatas, and indicated the possibility 
of their having become merged in the ethnically larger Kuru-Pan- 
cala. It is just possible that they moved from the Parusni towards 
the Sarasvat! and settled in the region of Mathura (Muttra), the 

t 

country associated with the Surasenas of a later time. Throughout, 
the Bhdgavata, speaks of the Surasenas as the kinsmen (jndtis) of 
the Yadavas, and the same work ascribes the wider dispersal of 
the Yadavas as due entirely to the oppression of the Surasena 
king Kamsa during the period of his tyrannical rule. When 
Kamsa was overthrown by young Krsna, the petty oppression of a 
tyrant ruler gave place to an uprooting war against these people, 
the Yadavas, by Kamsa’s father-in-law, Jarasandha, the great ruler 

=2 VIII, 14, 3. 

* Ail. Br. II, 25, 0. 

Also Oldenberg’s Buddha , p. 407, note. 


] Bhagavata, X, 45, 15. 
3 XIII, 5,4,21. 
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of Magadha and his allies. This great and continuous war made it 
absolutely necessary for Krsna to transport himself and his kin smen 
across the whole of western Hindustan to Dvaraka, and we may 
presume that the Yadavas generally also had to disperse into regions 
beyond the reach of Jarasandha’s arms. We have therefore then 
three active causes that must have made for the migration of the 
Yadavas to great distances from the holy land of Kuru-Pancala. 
(1) The constant and successful raidings of the Bharatas, and Bha- 
rata Dausyanti, (2) oppressive and tyrannical rule of Kamsa, and (3) 
the devastating war of Jarasandha. While the last two are near in 
point of time, the first is perhaps some generations away into re¬ 
moter antiquity. The emigration therefore of the Yadavas must have 

begun much earlier than the age of K r sna, and must have been 

# 

going on for some considerable time to enable them to move out 
bodily, in the period of oppression during the early period of the 
life of Krsna himself. This state of things is what is reflected in 
the groupings of the southern kingdoms which we can infer from 
the Brahmanaic and Sutra literature on the one side, and Buddhistic 
on the other. 

According to these sources, we find five kingdoms in the south 
of the Vindhyas. The kingdom of the Mahisakas, with its capital 
Mahismati (Mandhata) ; then from the east coast to the west; the 
kingdom of Kalinga with its capital Dantapura ; the kingdom of 
Vidarbha with its capital Kundinapura, the territory of the Bhojas 
pre-eminently. Farther westward of it was the kingdom of the 
Asmakas with their capital at Potali or Potana, the Pratisthana of 
later times. This kingdom may be described as a Yadava kingdom, 
as the Mahabharata refers to a princess of this kingdom as Asmdki 
the Yddavi. Set over against these on the farther southern side was 
the kingdom of Dandaka which came afterwards to be known as the 
Dandakaranva, or the forest of Dandaka, probably after the incident 
referred to in the Arthasastra , according to which a descendant 


of this Dandaka destroyed himself, kingdom and family by the 
forceful abduction of a Brahmana girl. This latter is 
the daughter of the Rsi Bhrgu, whose abduction by a descendant of 
Dandaka (Ddndakyah) brought on the destruction of the kingdom 
according to the commentary of the Kdmandakiya Nltimstm. This 
kingdom of Dandaka extending as far south as the river-frontier of 



the Krishna, had for its capital a place called Kumbhavatl in the 
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Buddhist Jatakas. Thus we see that the region between the Vindhya 
mountains and the river Krishna was politically divided into five 


kingdoms, of which two at least are clearly described as Yadava 
kingdoms. The general reference in the Aitareya Brdhmana to the 


southern kings being called Bhojas and their subjects the Satvatas 


3 


would lead to the inference that all these people were inter-related 


and were branches of the same ethnical group. The region com¬ 
prised in the Kalihga later on became associated with the Andhras,. 
Pali or Prakrit, Andha or Andhaka, obviously one of the great 
divisions of the Yadava tribe, the Andhas and the Vrsnis. The 
inhabitants of Vidarbha were always known Bhojas and the 
A&mdki princess described Yadavi , leaves no room for doubt in 
respect of these three. The inhabitants of Mahisaka from whom 
the later Cedi rulers traced their descent, and whose era of a later 


time beginning A.D. 249 was adopted by the Abhlras of the region, 
which would correspond to Asmaka, will perhaps support the infer¬ 
ence that the people of that region also were ethnically the same as 
the Yadavas. I have not so far come upon any clear reference on 
the Sanskrit side to describe .the inhabitants of Dandaka as Yadavas 
also. But Tamil literature to which I shall make reference presently 
describes these people uniformly as Idaivar, or shepherds, which 
leads to the conclusion that they were the same ethnically as the 

Yadavas. 

Tt thus seems clear from the evidence of Sanskrit literature alone 


that the Yadavas had already overspread the region of the Daklian. 
and spread themselves into different political units across the whole 
width of the Peninsula almost from the mouth of the Indus to the 


mouth of the Ganges, the Krishna being the southern boundary. Tt 

is in this region peculiarly that the official title Mahdbhoja appears 

verj^ commonly in the inscriptions of Asoka and of the early Andhras. 

On the western side of these Bhoja peoples, lay the people known to 

later history as the Yadavas, and the corresponding official title there 

is M ahdrdstrakas. the modern form of which is Mahratta. Aratta, 

• « X * * * 1 

( a-rdstm ), Su-rdstra. and Mahd-rdstra are names that are applied to 
ethnic groupings extending all the way from the Panjab to almost 
the frontier of Mysore. This similarity of names perhaps indicates 
also relationship between the ethnic groups and the notion conveyed 
by the language of the Aitareya Brdhmana in describing the Mahd- 
bhiseka is confirmed in a way by the later designations of the peoples 
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themselves. The western peoples, according to the Brcihmana, in¬ 
stalled their ruler as Svcirat, which is taken to be synonymous with 
some form of popular government, i.e. government by the people. 
A-ratta, does not perhaps on the face of it convey this significance 
particularly in its Sanskrit form Arastralca. The Tamil lexicons 
which describe the name Aratta give it a significance which borders 
on the setting up of petty rule by tribal chieftains untrammelled by 
the authority of an over-ruling sovereign ( RastraJca ). We shall have 
to revert to this later. 

We have already pointed out that the region south of the Krishna 
was from the point of view of the Tamils, composed of two well- 

marked divisions. The first, the larger, extended from Cape Como- 

♦ 

rin northwards to about the 12th or the 13th degree north latitude, 


containing the well-known Tamil kingdoms interspersed with a 
pretty large number of chieftaincies. That is from the point of 
view of the Tamil, the Tamil country, ‘Tamilakam,’ the Sanskrit 
equivalent being Dramidaka, Dramida, and ultimately Dravida. 
Between this somewhat ill-defined northern frontier and the river 
Krishna, was a belt of country occupied by people in the hunting 
stage, and therefore in a lower state of civilization as compared with 
the Tamils as well as their Sanskrit neighbours, the Ariyans as the 
Tamils called them. Tamil classical literature, the Sangam works, 
as they are called, refers to the territory beginning with the southern 
limit of Dandaka as Arivadesa, and the frontier belt of country 
occupied by the (i savage” people Vadukar, the Vaduka frontier 
( Vadukar-munai ). The region south of this of course is the Tamil 
land. The normal occupation of the savage people of the frontier 
is hunting and robbing wayfarers varied by cattle lifting. But even 
as between the more civilized folk, the capturing of herds of cattle 
belonging to their neighbours was a recognized item of military art 
and achievement. Another of the ordinary warlike exploits of the 
various chieftains and kings is the carrying on of successful Avar 
against the frontier tribes and keeping them under control. Such 
is among the recognized duties of monarchs according to the Artha- 
sdstra. The chieftain Avho held the frontier post at Tirupati is des¬ 
cribed as the prince of Kalvar, in ordinary Tamil, Ivallar. This 
term designates nowadays a caste of people, warlike in some respects, 
and generally described as of a predatory character It is their 
chief that held Tirupati wherefrom he had to keep the frontier 
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tribes in cheek. At this stage of history, we already have reference 
to some of the tribal chieftains so far advanced in civilization as to 
be recognized as civilized kings to be treated with on terms of civil¬ 


ized equality. 

From this body of literature which may have a range at the widest 

of about three centuries we glean that the Tamil land was divided 

among the ‘ three crowned kings of the south ’ the Cola, the Pandya, 

and the Cera, and of chieftains whose actual number varies from 

generation to generation. The fourth monarchy or State referred 

to in the Asoka inscriptions, namely the Satiyaputra, does not find 

mention as such in this body of literature. The region where we 

would naturally look for them is in the possession of a chieftain by 

name Nannan whose name has been handed down to posterity as the 

women-killer. He is described in this class of literature as the ruler 

of Tulu and Kon-Kanam, the original of the modem contracted form 

Kon-Kan. Kon-Kanam breaks in Tamil into two words Kol and 
• • • 

Kanam. a sort of a no man’s land, plundering and cattle-raiding in 
which was beyond the local jurisdiction or even sphere of influence, 
of any recognized ruler at the time. In the age of the great kings, 
of the three kingdoms, there were seven chieftains, and certain early 
Cera rulers are described as wearing the ‘garland of the seven 
crowns.’ The Tamils are accustomed to describing the kings that 
achieved an ascendency in the Tamil land as the “ruler” of the 

three crowns,” the equivalent of which in Sanskrit occurs in some 
of the Paliava inscriptions in the Sanskrit form “ Trairajya,” on the 
interpretation of which there was a considerable amount of dispute 
and discussion in which the protoganist, as in other matters, was the 
late Dr. Fleet. Trairajya is the exact translation of the Tamil 
•, mummudi , this having nothing to do with the later Kanarese expres¬ 
sion mummadi, meaning thrice. The seven chiefs sometimes reduced 
themselves to five which means that two of them got merged in the 
neighbouring kingdoms or chieftaincies as did actually happen in 
the case of the chieftains of Kollimalais for instance. There are 
references to as manv as eleven and sometimes fourteen chieftains. 

This brings us to a political distribution that obtained among the 
Tamils ; and this distribution brings them into some kind of con¬ 
nection with the Ariyan tribes inhabiting the Dakhan at the time, 
and takes us back to the tradition of Agastya’s migration to the 
south. The rulers of various regions in South India are spoken of 
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in this body of literature in two classes, kings ( vendar ) and chief¬ 
tains (velir). These were only two recognized classes that had title 
to rule. The first class ruled generally over kingdoms and settled 
territories. To the latter was assigned the region that had not been 
brought into settled organization and which required constant fight¬ 
ing, at any rate perpetual readiness to fight, as the essential charac¬ 
teristic. These chieftains in some cases answered to the frontier 
wardens of the Arthasa-stra, or the Atavika Samantcis (chieftains of 
forest tribes) of later history. This classification owes its origin to 
the followers of Agastya. According to tradition he obtained per¬ 
mission of Krsna in Dvaraka to take with him representatives of 
eighteen families of rulers and a large number of eighteen kudis 
(septs or clans) of cultivators and shepherds with him info the forest 
region of the south to dear the land of forest and make it country. 
This implies the distinction that the vendar and velir belonged to 
one class, and the inferior velir and aruvdlar as the labouring classes 
under them. This further implies that absence of the distinction of 
caste which, from all that we know of the Tamils from this body of 
literature, had not been known to them except through the Brahman- 
ising organization that they received in the Tamil country after the 
advent of Agastya. Recognized and authoritative Tamil grammars 
mark the people into classes merely on the analogy of Brahmanical 
castes almost explicitly stating that the recognized caste divisions 
were foreign to these people. The modern notion of the eighteen 
castes which seems to be a common feature of both the so-called 
right, and left-hand classes seems reminiscent of the eighteen hudis 
from whom, according to this tradition, Agastya brought represen¬ 
tatives to the South. 


The position and distribution of the Satvatas we have derived 
from Sanskrit literature as ahead}' detailed above seem to find con¬ 
firmation in the early classical literature of the Tamils. One of the 
acknowledged early Sangam works has a reference to an ancient Cera 

Q t k—/ 

having captured vast herds of cattle in the Dandaranyam of the 
Tamils. Dandaranvam is only the Tamil form of Dandakaranyam, 

• t • %' \f » • 

and this territory is described by the commentator as a division of 
Aryadesa. It is however looked upon as a hostile country raiding 
for cattle in which is a justifiable act of war even of an aggressive 
character. The poem, which, by the way, is the work of a lady 
“the good Sellai who sang of the crow” ( Kaklcai-pddiniydr Nac- 
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CeUaiyar), and the hero of the poem is known to us only by the title 
the Cera rvho captured herds of cattle ( Adu-Kotpattu-Sevan). He 
captured these cattle in Dandakaranyam, drove them over to his port 
of Tondi and there made them a free-gift to Brahmanas It seems 
clear from this that the Dandakaranyam marked the Ariyan frontier 
in this age. Certain other poems again of the same character relate 
to chieftains who are described as belonging to the caste or class of 
Idaiyar, which term in Tamil means shepherds. But the specific 
names by which these classical poems speak of them is by name 
Andar which seems to be the Tamil adaptation of Andhct or Andhaka. 
The transformation from Andha to Anda perhaps indicates that 
writing was already known along with its peculiar feature which 
made no distinction between dh and dh. That the term Andar is 
applied to these shepherds is in the clearest evidence in one of the 
poems which describes the early achievement of Krsna in his frolics 
with the shepherdesses of Gokulam. This has reference to a rather 
peculiar form of the story that Krsna surprised these young shepherd 
women in their bath in the river Jumna He took all their clothing 
and got up a tall tree which grew on the bank of the river close by. 
When they were appealing to him plaintively for their clothing 
being restored to them his elder brother Baladeva appeared. Lest 
their modesty should suffer violence he bent down the whole tree to 
cover them from the gaze of his elder brother. These young ladies 
are there spoken of as Andar niahalir, the daughters of Andar. If 
Ptolemy could speak of the Andhras as Andarae, the Tamil might 
be justified, and the name Aay Andiran may have reference to a 
chieftain of the Andhras almost certainly as the surname is in 
opposition to that of another chieftain of the name Aay who is des¬ 
cribed as Eyinan, the two names standing for Aay, the shepherd and 
Aay, the hunter. These Andar were a people who were apparently 
possessed of some power, and one of the early Ceras claims great 
distinction for his achievement against them. They are described 
there as riding on fleet horses like the later Mahratas, and it was a 
difficult achievement to overthrow them. 


These people the Andar or shepherds are generally described as 

hostile to the Tamils and cattle rearing is ascribed to them as almost 

* 

their sole occupation. One of their chieftains, a particularly trouble¬ 
some one, occupied some portion of the country between the regular 


northern frontier of the Tamils and the southern Aryan frontier. 
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He is known by the name Kaiuvul. He was attacked several times 
by the Tamils ineffectively. On one of these occasions as many as 
eleven chieftains had allied themselves together. On another 
occasion as many as fourteen of these Tamil chieftains joined against 
him. He was ultimately overthrown and his citadel Kamur of 
Kalur was completely destroyed. 

These Andar chieftains seem to be included among those whom 

the Tamils describe as Kurumbar. The term Kurumbar is derived 

# • 


from Tamil kurumbu which means the power of a petty chieftain, 
and is applied in Tamil classical literature to the authority exercised 
by a usurper. More generally it seems to imply the exercise of sub¬ 
ordinate authority under well-recognized limits. The tendency of 
chieftains exercising that authority seems to have been always to 
transgress the bounds of their power. It is this tendency that seems 

to be conveyed by the term kurumbu. This evil tendency was prob- 

«% 

ably the general characteristic of pett} 7 frontier chieftains; and 
hence by extension these came to be described as Kurumbar, a term 
often times used svnonvmouslv with the more inocuous kuru-nila- 

V 4, • • 1 i J 

mannar. rulers of petty tribes (literally poorer tracts of land). These 
are given in the earliest Tamil lexicon the alternative designation 
Salukki-Vendar. These petty chieftains had for their characteristic 
ensign the boar flag. It is this term that seems to have given rise 
to the later Calukya. The territory occupied by these petty chief¬ 
tains taken together came to be described as kurumba bhumi or 
kurmba nddu, and hence a number of Kurumba kings, and a Kurumba 
coinage of Sir Walter Elliot, though neither of the designations has 
much exactly to justify it. Of these petty chiefs seven of them made 
themselves famous in the age of the Tamil classics and these are 
described as Velir (chieftains) in opposition to Venclar. One of these 
seven famous chieftains is known by the designation Irurh-go-vel, 
and was among the enemies of the Pandyan ! Victor at Talaiyal- 
anganam.’ He seems to have had his territory somewhere about 
the north-west frontier of Mysore and had for his capital the town 

J 

known as Araiyam. The well-known Tamil poet Kapilar of Saugam 
fame describes him as coming of a family of chieftains whose pro¬ 
genitor sprang out of the sacrificial fire pit of a JRsi in Dvaraka, and 
from whom he was the fortv-ninth in descent. He is described a 

is 

Vel among Velir (chief among chieftains). This origin and descrip¬ 


tion of the chieftain as 


having been forty-ninth in descent from a 
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chieftain of Dvaraka warrants in another way the spread of the 
Satvata tribe and of these chieftains from the region of Gujarat 
downwards. What is perhaps more, it lends the colour of a histori¬ 
cal event to, what appears at first sight a mere wild tradition with 
no historical bottom, Agastya’s migration to the south. Whether 

there was an actual Agastya or not the migration would seem infer- 

• • 

able as a fact from this description of the Mysore chief itself. It 
gives to him the character of an Aanikula chieftain whether he is 
connected with a whole body of people among the South Indian 
populations who nowadays call themselves Vanniyakula Ksatriyas, 
or Pallis as they are generally described. 

This reference to the Agnikula brings us to the inscription of the 
Satavahana queen Nayanika of the sacrificial inscription at Nana- 



. She was the wife of the third ruler who came in the second 
generation of the Andhra dynasty of rulers. She describes herself 
as the daughter of Maharatti Kalalayo. The coins of this chief¬ 
tain found near Chitaldryg in Mysore describe him as Angiya Kula 
Vadano which has hitherto been interpreted as “the raiser of the 
prosperity of the family of Ahga,” rendering the first part angiya 
as belonging to Ahga. It seems much more likely that it is the 
Prakritic equivalent of dgneya, ahgi being a classical Tamil word 
for fire, the more regular Prakrit aggi being a word of common use 
in Kanarese and in Telugu both alike cognate with angi. He un¬ 
doubtedly was the chieftain of the same family as Irum-go-vel, and 

•» 4/ ** 

belonged to the Agnikula in the same manner as the Irungo-vel did. 
That makes these Vels of the Tamils somewhat near of kin to the 
Maharatti chieftains directly and the Satavahanas indirectly, and 
goes someway to support their immigration into the Tamil land 
from the region of Gujarat, under the lead of Agastya. 

There is one other connection in which the Satvatas are described 
as a distinct tribe. According to Manu 1 the Satvatas are descendants 
of Vai&ya Vrdtyas, i.e. Vai&yas who, by neglect of the sacred duties 
enjoined upon the twice-born became Vrdtyas, described specifically 
as Satvata. 

% 

According to the same authority 2 an Ambasia is the son of a 
Brahmana by a Vaisya woman. A son of a Brahmana begotten on 
the daughter of an Ambasta is an Abhira. Sloka 2i of the same 


1 Manu X, 23. 


2 Ibid.. X, 8. 
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chapter lays it down that ‘ as a result of adulter}' between different 
castes, marriages unpermitted by recognized law, and by neglect of 
occupation prescribed to each caste, spring what are called mixed 
castes.’ It is perhaps possible to infer from this that the Vratya 
Satvata and an Abhira, as the offspring of irregular union between a 
Brahmana and a Vaisya, are near of kin to each other; at any rate 


we find them closely associated during historical times. 


If the 


general designation Idaiyar or Andar for the whole body of the 
Dakhan people given by the Tamils indicate anything, it does signify 
that to the Tamila they were all ethnically the same people. Two 
sub-divisions however of these Vai&ya Vrdtyas are, according to 
Manu again, respectively Acarya and Sdtvcda. Usanas states that 
these two classes of people subsisted by worshipping gods. 1 This 
function of worshipping gods, as also the reference to their subsisting 
by the sale of images which occurs elsewhere, would bring them into 
some kind of close relationship with the Satanis who are a class of 
people found in some number in the south, and who subsist by 
various items of service connected with temples, and by trading in 
articles connected with Vaisnava worship such as the sale of the 
material for the caste marks, etc. It may perhaps seem a far cry to 
identify Satani with Satahani the Prakrit form of Satavahana; but 
it is a fact that at the present day this class of people speak only 
Telugu. The chief headquarters of one influential section of them 
is in the Vizagapatam District, and their acdryas happen to be 
Vaisnava Brahmanas of a sept named ‘ Paravastu .’ This last name is 
that of one of the categories of the Pancardtra dgama, Paravastu 
being more or less synonymous with Paravasucleva. This may require 
to be worked up more fully before any final conclusion could be 
arrived at. 

% 

The Vaijayanti lexicon has three slokas referring to the term 
Satvata. According to the first it is merely an epithet of Balarama 
or Sankarsana. According to the second 2 a Satvata is the son of a 
Vaisya Vratya, and a Vaisya who was formerly the wife of a Ksatriya. 


• « • Wl • »t«•• ■ t ^ 






*9 


] 


Quoted by Govardhana in his comment, on X, 23; Biihler's Manu\ Sacred 


‘Books of the East XV, p. 407. 

* P. 76, 1-114. Sd Vaisyapurvd Dramidcim Sudrapurvd tu sd Khasam 

Vaisya V r city at Sudhanvanam Acdryam Viprapurvaka - 
Sudhantdcarya eko va, maitram sd Vaisyapurvahd 
S'vdrapilrva dvijanmdnam Saivatam Ksatrapurvikd. 
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According to the third 1 a Satvata is a person who worships Visnu 
also called Bhagavata. The same lexicon recognizes that there are 
Brahmanas who also go by the name Bhagavatas as being devout 
followers of: Visnu. This seems to make a clear distinction between 
the Satvatas as a people and Satvata Vidhi, as a religion. In the 
eleventh century A.D. which is the generally accepted period of the 
author of this lexicon there were two distinct classes of Satvatas, 
namely Brahmana Bhagavatas and Satvatas as such. It is probable 
that the latter followed the practice of the Satvata worship in the 
original crude form, while the Brahmana Bhagavatas represent the 
followers of the Satvata Vidhi of the Mahdbhdrata the roots of which 


may reach back to the primitive popular worship of the Satvatas. 
It is probably this double character that is responsible for the view 
that the Pdhcaratra is a-vaidic in Kumarila Bhatta's and even in 

t 

Sankara’s estimation.’ 2 It is explicitly so described in the Saiva 

Siddhanta literature which is somewhat later in point of time. It is 

probably the currency that this view gained that called for Vedanta 

Desika’s final vindication of the vaidic character of this form of 

/ _ 

worship by an elaboration of the work of Ramanuja in his Sri 
Bhdsya. 

1 P. 80. 11. 206-10. Sudhanvdcarya Isanarn S'dkya caityddi maitrakah 

Bhutapreta Pisdcarnstu vijanma suti vesma ca 
Sdivatah pujayet Visnum ukto Bhagavatas ca sah 
Santi Bhagavatas cany e B rahruanah Bhagavatpardh . 

* In regard to this position cf. Mr. R. P. Chanda’s Indo-Aryan Races , chapter 


on Vaisnavism. 

• • 



PATRIA POTESTAS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Bv Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 

Of the two characteristic features of primitive polities— patria 
;potestas and agnatic kinship—we trace here the history of the former 
institution. Both in ancient India and in ancient Rome the father 
had very extensive powers over his children which included the 
authority to inflict uncontrolled corporal punishment. He could 
make a gift of his son and had the right to sell him. In the Vedic 
literature we find that the son was expected to render the father 
unquestioning and ready obedience : 

Pitur - net putrdh hr alum jusamtci srosan — ye ary a sdsam turasah i 
Vi raya aurnod = durah puruksuh pipe&a ndkam stribhir = damunah it 
“ Hastening to obey the commands of Agni, as sons obey thei. 
father’s commands, they celebrate his worship.” 1 

Under the benevolent despotism of the paterfamilias corporal 
punishments were frequently inflicted 2 : 

Pra va eko mimayci bhuryago yan — ma pit — eva kitavam sasdsa I 
Are pd-sd are aghani (leva md mddhi putre vimiva grablnsta 11 
In the Rgverla there are passages which show that the Vedic father 

blinded his son and inflicted other horrible punishments upon his 

sons : 

/ 

Saturn mesdn-vrkye calcsa-danam- Rjrdsvam tarn pita = andkan, 
ca karri \ 

Tcmnd = ctksl ndsatyd vica-ksa = ddJiattam Dasrd bhisajav — anarvan u 
•' When his father caused Rjrasva—as he was giving to a she-wolf, 
a hundred sheep cut up in pieces—to become blind (andham ccikdra). 
you, Dasrds , physicians (of the gods) give him eyes (that had been) 
unable to find their way, with which he might see.” 3 

The melancholy story of this unfortunate boy is described again 
in a later verse 

Sat am mesdn-v-rkye mamahdnam tamcih pranitam = asivenu pik'd | 
A = ksi Rjrdsve a&vindv - aclhattam jyoiir = andhdya cakrathur = vica- 
k-se ii 

You restored eyes to Rjrasva, who on presenting a hundred 
sheep to the she-wolf, had been condemned to darkness bv his in 


>•»«•* » ■ ^ — k 




1 Jt v. i. 68. 5. 


^ Rv. ii. 20. 5. 


* flv. i. 110. 16. 
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dignant father, and gave light to the blind, wherewith to behold all 

things.” 1 

From these passages 2 as well as from the famous stories of Sunah- 
sepha 3 * and Naciketas 1 we get an idea of the extensive powers of 
the ancient father which included the right to transfer his children. 
An ancient Ajigartta could sell his son with impunity, and an ancient 
Vajasravasa could give away his son without much hesitation. 

But the patria potestas was not a very durable institution. It was 
in its very nature a transitionary condition of things. Even in the 
Rgveda we find that the sons might divide their father’s property 
in his old age. 5 Manu is said to have divided his property among 
his sons with the exception of Nabhanedistha who was given cattle. 6 
In the Vedic literature there are also evidences of a father dividing 
his property amongst his sons. 7 In the later portion of the Rgveda 
there is a verse which indicates that in their old age the parents 
generally came under the control of the wife of their son : 

“ Samrajni 6va£ure bhava samrdjm sva&rdm bhava i ” 

“ Be a queen to thy father-in-law, be a queen to thy mother-in- 
law.” (X, 85, 46 ; Wilson’s tr. vol. vi, p. 231). 

We find the vestiges of the absolute powers of the father till a 
comparatively later period both in ancient India as well as in ancient 
Rome—up till the later Dharvia-Sdstras in India and the Imperial 
period in Rome. But they were reduced within very narrow limits. 
The history of the steady and progressive restriction of the pu.trin 
poiestas is clearly traceable in ancient India. 3 

1 Rgveda, i, 117, 17 ; Wilson’s tr. Vol. I, p. 317. 

2 From these passages Zimmer has inferred the existence of a developed 
patria potesta.s: —' ‘ Zwar stand der Mann unbeschrankt an der Spitze des 
kleinen Staates; Sklaven und Kinder mussten nieht allein gehorehen ihm., er 
hatte noch grossere Gewalt iiber sie,” (Alt. Leben, p. 316). Keith and Mac- 
donell are of opinion that it is unsafe to lay stress on this isolated and semi- 
mythical incident. (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 526). 

3 S'at. Br. v, 4, 4, 9 ; Ait. Br. vii, 12-8 ; S'an. Sr. Sutras, xv, 17. 

+ Katha-Upanisad, i, 1, 1-4 ; S.B.E., XV, pp. 1-2. 

5 Rgveda, 1,70, 10. 

3 Vide Ait. Br., V, 14 and Jaiminiya-Br. iii, 156. 

1 Taitiriya-Samhita, iii, 1, 9, 4-6. 

3 From a passage in the Rgveda (viii, 51, 2) and from a passage in the Atharva- 
veda (xviii, 2, 34) Zimmer has inferred that in- old age a father might be exposed 
in Vedic India. (Alt. Leben, pp. 327-8). As has been pointed ot by Macdonell, 
the first passage need not refer to exposure, while the second merely refers 
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The father’s power continued absolute in theory and the sons, 
even according to the later Smrtis, cannot act for themselves, either 
as regards secular transactions or religious rites. The legal fiction 
of the patria potestas persisted for a long time. Vasistha says :— 
SukraAonita-sambhavak putrah mdtd-pitr -nimittcikah i 
Tasya ca praddna-vilcraya-tydgesu mala-pitarmi pmbhavatah ti 
“ Man formed of uterine blood and virile seed proceeds from his 
mother and his father (as an effect) from its cause. (Therefore) the 
father and the mother have power to give, to sell, and to abandon 
their son.” 1 Manu lavs down :— 

Bhdryd putraS = ca ddsas = ca sisyo bhrdtd ca sodarah \ 
Prdpt-aparddhds = tddydh syu rcijjvd venu-dalenct vd || 

“ A wife, a son, a slave, who have committed faults, mav be 
beaten with a rope or split bamboo.” 2 Manu repeats the ancient 
legal fiction:— 

Bhdryd putraS = ca ddsas — ca tray a ev = ddhandh smrtdh \ 

7at = te samadhigacchanti yasya te tasya tcicl — dhanam || 

“ A wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to have no 
property ; the wealth which they earn is (acquired) for him to whom 
they belong.” 3 Narada also declares—” While they (parents) are 
alive he can never acquire independence, even though he may have 
reached a mature age.” * It is thus the beloved fiction of the jurists 
that the son stands on the same footing with the slave and cannot 
acquire property or independence during the lifetime of the family 

whose authority is absolute. Narada even goes further 
and emphatically declared that a son is incapable of transacting any 
valid business:— 

Yad = bdlah leurute kdryam — asvatantrcis — tath — aivci ca i 
AJcrtam tacl — iti prdhur — dharma-sdstro-viclo janahw 

to the exposure of a dead body as by the Parsis in modern time (Vedie Index, 
vol. i, p. 395). Whitney’s translation of the Atharvaveda clearly disproves 
Zimmer’s view—“ They that are buried, and they that are scattered away, they 
that are burned and they that are set up (uddhitah )—all these Fathers, O Agni, 
bring thou to eat the oblation.” (W. A. V. p. 840). The burial and the crema¬ 
tion certainly refer to dead bodies and no exception should be made in the case 
of exposure or setting up which no doubt refers also to dead bodies. 

1 xv, 2; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 75. 

2 viii, 299; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 306. 

3 viii, 416 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 323. 
i i, 36; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 51. 
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“If a bov or one who possesses no independence transact any¬ 
thing, it is declared an invalid transaction b_y persons acquainted 
with the law.” 1 

But the actual facts did not coincide with the theory of law. The 
unqualified right of chastisement and corporal punishment soon 
declined into the power of restraint for 
author of the earliest Dharm-sutra, Gautama, 1 disapproves of cor¬ 
poral punishment, while Apastamba 8 never mentions corporal 
punishment even in the case of disobedient pupils. Manu in the 
passage quoted above (viii, 299) speaks of light punishment of a 
recalcitrant wife, son, slave, pupil or brother; but Manu in the very 

1 J 

next passage strictly enjoins that they may be beaten with a rope 
or a thin bamboo— :: on the back part of the body (only), never on 
a noble part; he who strikes them otherwise will incur the same 
guilt as a thief .” * The liberty of selling children also fell into 
disuse before long. Even so early as Apastamba we notice in his 
Dharmasutra clear prohibition against the sale and purchase of 
children :— 

Danarn kraya-dharmas = c = dpatyasya no vidyate I 
The gift (or acceptance of a child) and the right to sell (or buy) 
a child are not recognized ” 6 

Manu and Visnu forbid abandonment of sons and ask both the 

• • 

father and the son not to forsake one another: — 

1 

Na mdtd na pita na stri na putras = tydgam = arhati | 

Tyajann = apatitdn = etdn — rajna dandyah &atdni sat n 

“ Neither a mother, nor a father, nor a wife, nor a son shall be cast 
off; he who casts them off, unless guilty of a crime causing loss of 
caste, shall be fined by the king 600 (panas). 6 

Pitr-putr-deary a-ydjya-rlvijdm = any - ony-dpatita = tydgi ca i 

“ (Punishment is) also ordained for father and son,.if 

one should forsake the other, provided that he has not been expelled 
from the caste.” 1 

In the later Dharmasastras the alienation of sons is condemned as 

mm ■ >•■ i ■ ■ ■ * ■■■ ■ - . . — ■ **«• ■ m .. hm m ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .. . — - ■' i » ■ " i ’ ■■ ■ ■ m ■ «». , , ** 

1 1, 39; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 52; Jolly’s Ed. (Bib. Ind.), p. 59. 

2 2, 43-44; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 189. 

3 1, 2, 8, 28 ; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 32 

* viii, 300 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 306. 

5 II, 6, 13, 11; S.B.E. vol, ii, p. 13L; Bombay Ed. (1892), p. 72. 

6 Manu , VIII, 389 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv. p. 321. 

1 Visnu V, 113; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 34 ; Bib. Ind., p. 23. 


ordinary delinquencies. The 
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beyond the scope of paternal authority. Both Yajnavalkya and 
Narada declare the son as one of the objects not fit to be given 
away. The former expressly declares that a son is unfit to be 
given : 

Svam hutumb-avirodhena deyam dara-sutdd = rte 1 
• « «' 7 » • 

Compare another passage. 2 

Narada says that there are eight kinds of things which “ have been 

declared iualienable by the spiritual guides in the worst plight even.”' 

and he enumerates the son as one of these objects 3 4 :— 

A nv-dhitam ydcitakam = ddhih sddhdranam ca yat \ 

Niksepah putra — daram ca sarvasvam c — dnvaye sati || 

Apalsv — api hi kasid-su vartamdnena dehind \ 

Adeyany - dhur = dcaryd yac — c = anyasmai praiisrulam II 

In the Vedie literature we have alreadv noticed evidences of the 

•/ 

distribution of the family property among the sons, but it depended 
upon the will of the father. Gautama, the author of the earliest 
Dharmasutra , declares that the consent of the father is absolutely 
essential to a partition by the sons.* In his Dharmasutra we find 
unmistakable evidence of a progressive step towards the restriction 
of the paternal power, when he speaks of sons dividing the family 
estate even against the father’s wish. 5 This shows that in Gautama’s 
time sons could enforce a partition even against the father, though 
thev would therebv incur social ostracism, as Gautama savs, that 

t* ^ ^ ' 

such sons should never be invited in social functions. Gautama 
further enjoins sons to cast off a father guilty of heinous offences 
like the murder of a king or of a Brahmana, divulging the Vedas 
etc. 6 The despotic powers of the father had thus been appreciably 
limited by the time of Gautama. The latter injunction of casting 
off a father guilt} 7 of a serious crime causing loss of caste is also 
repeated by later jurists, e.g. Vasistha," Visnu, 8 Manu, d and Yajna¬ 
valkya. 10 


1 Yajnavalkya, II, 175; Stenzlev’s Ed. p. 64. 

2 Pita pnl r a-svasr-bh?'atr-dampaty-acarya-sisyakah i 

Esam=apatit-any-onya-tydgi ca sata-danda-bhak |l 

Yajnavalkya, II, 237 ; Stenzler’s Ed., p. 71. 

8 Narada iv, 4-5; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 128; Bib. Ind. p. 137 ; cf. Brhaspali 
XV, 2; S.B.E. vol xxxiii, p. 342. 

4 XXVIII, 2; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 299. 


6 XV, 19; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 255. 
l XIII, 47; S B.E. vol. xiv, p. 6.7. 
VIII, 389 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 321. 


8 XX, 1; S.B.E. vol. ii, pp. 274-5 
1 V, 113 ; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 34. 

10 II, 237, Stenzler’s Edition, p. 71. 
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In the later JDharmakdstras we find that partitions of the family 
estates during the father’s lifetime and even against his will became 
more frequent. We have already noticed in Gautama’s Bharmasu- 
ira, that despite the danger of social ostracism partitions were en¬ 
forced against the father. In Manu’s Code we find that the patria 
potestas had become still more reduced to narrower limits as there 
are references to recalcitrant sons going to law against a father for 
the purpose of having a partition of the family property. Manu 
solemnly asks—almost in the same angry tone of Gautama—that 
“he who wrangles or goes to law with bis father’’ (pitrd vivada- 
mdnah) 1 2 should be avoided at sacrifices offered to the gods and to 
the manes. 1 

In order to harmonise the old law with the progress of society 
which was in favour of emancipating the dependant members of a 
family from the authority of the father or the elder brother, the 
Hindu jurists cleverly—though perhaps reluctantly—saved the situ¬ 
ation by declaring that partition was desirable on spiritual grounds. 
In the earliest Dharmasutra we get this significant passage :— 

‘ Vibhdge tu dharma-vrdhik | ’ 

“ In partition there is an increase of spiritual merit.” 3 
To the same effect runs the injunction of Manu :— 

Evam saha vaseyur-vd prthag = vd dhanna-kdmyaya i 
Prthag = vivardhate dharmas = tasmdcl = dharmyd prthak kriya h 
"E ither let them (brothers) thus live together, or apart, if (each) 
desires (to gaiu) spiritual merit; for (by their living) separate (their) 
merit increases, hence separation is meritorious”. 4 

Narada enjoins separate religious ceremonies by the brothers 
after partition :— 

Bhrdirndm = avibhaktdndm = eko dharmah pravartate I 
Vibhdge sati dharmo hi tesdmbhavet = prthak prthak || 

“ Among unseparated brothers, the performance of religious duties 
is single. When they have come to a partition, they have to per¬ 
form their religious duties each for himself.” 6 

1 This expression has been interpreted by Medhatithi as referring to a son who 

forces a father to divide the family estate. ‘ ’_ '• 

To I TTSJf# I 5 Mandlik’s Ed. Vol. I., p. 379. 

2 III, 159; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 105. 

3 Gautama, XXVIII. 4; S.B.E. Vol. II, p. 299; Mysore Ed. p. 438. 

4 Manu, IX, 111; S B.E. vol. xxv, p. 347 ; Mandlik’s Ed., I(, p. 1170. 

6 Narada, XIII, 37 ; S.B.E. vol, xxxiii, p. 198 : Bib. Ind. p. 200. 
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Brhaspati lays down an identical rule :— 

“ The worship of the manes, gods, and Brahmins by those resid¬ 
ing (together) and cooking their food (in one house) is single. But 
when they divide the property, (the worship) takes place separately 

in each house.” 1 

The gradual limitation of the despotism of the family patriarch 
is also noticeable in other directions. As has been already pointed 
out, the son under the fully developed patria potestas had no 
independent status of his own. Even death could not put an end 
to the obligations of a son to his father. On the death of the 
father the son had to clear all his debts and had to meet all the 
obligations of the deceased father, irrespective of an}’- considera¬ 
tion of justice, propriety or morality. There are passages in the 
Atharvaveda (e.g. vi, 117-119) which indicate that a debt was a herit¬ 
able interest and from this we can also conclude that it was like¬ 


wise a heritable obligation which devolved upon the son. 

In the earliest Dharmasutra Gautama lays down :— 

‘ Rktha-bhdjah mam pratikuryuh i 2 

But law was to be harmonised with social necessities and opin¬ 
ions which supported the just demand of the son to liberate him¬ 
self from the inequitable obligations of the deceased father. Thus 
we find that in the very next passage Gautama adds a saving 
clause :— 

Prdtibhdvya-vanik-Sulka-madya-dyuta-danda na put-rein — adhyabha- 


He thus exempts the sons of the debtor from the payment of 
• ! money due by a surety, a commercial debt, a fee (due to the 
parents of the bride), debts contracted for spirituous liquor or in 
gambling ” s 

Vasistha says: “ A son need not pay money due by a surety, 
anything idly promised, money due for losses at play or for spiritu¬ 
ous liquor, nor what remains unpaid of a fine or a toll.”* 

Manu gives this very rule almost in the same terms :— 6 
Prdtibhdvyam vrthd-ddnam — dksikam saurikam ca yai \ 

Banda-sulk-dvaies am ca na putro datum = arhati \\ 


Brhaspati, XXV, 6 ; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 370-71. 

XII, 40; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 241 ; Mysore Edition, p. 207. 
XII, 41 ; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 241 ; Mysore Edition, p. 208. 


XVI, 31 ; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 82. 


=> VIII, 159; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 282. 
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But he adds another distinctly progressive clause : 

Dars ana-prat ibhdvye lu vidhih syat purva-coclitak | 

Dana-pratibhuvi prete dayddan — api ddpayetw 
“The rule shall apply to the case of a surety for appearance 
(only) ; if a surety for pajunent should die. the (judge) may compel 
even his heirs to discharge the debt.” 1 


another stage in 


Visnu, a later jurist, furnishes rules indicating 
the progressive march towards the emancipation of the son from 
the patriarchal thraldom : 

Avibhaktaih hrtam — rnam yas 




I! 


Paitrlcam — rnam = avibhaktancim bhratrndm = ca n 

■ * 1 • 

Vibhaktds = ca ddy-dnurupam = cimsam || 

According to Visnu the sons are liable to pay the debt of the 
father before partition, but after partition they shall severally pay 
in proportion to their shares of the inheritance. 2 * * * He further lays 
down : 

Darasane pralyciye done prdtibhdvyam vidlnyalc I 

Adyciu lu viiathe dapydv — itaramya sulci cipi n 

Thus he classifies sureties into three classes—(1) for appearance, 
(2) for honesty, and (3) for payment. While Manu exempted the 
payment of obligations only in the first case. Visnu relieves the sons 
from any obligations under both the first and the second classes and 
makes the sons liable only under the third class. 8 Authors of the- 
later Dkarmcisastras are also very liberal towards the sons : 

# 

Surd-kdma-dyuta -leftam dmida-sidk-dvctsistakarn i 

Vrthd-ddnam tcith-aiv — elm putro dculydn = na pailrkam h 

“ A son is not to pay the debt, though contracted by the father, if 

c **—* «• / 

it is contracted for the purpose of drinking, debauchery, or gambling’ 
or if it is the residue of a fine or duty unrequited or anything idly 
promised. ?? 4 Brhaspati lays down an analogous injunction 6 but 
goes even further than Visnu or Yajnavalkya in one respect. He 
classifies sureties into four kinds—(i) for appearance, (ii) for com¬ 
petence, (iii) for payment, and (iv) for delivering the assets of the 
debtor. “ The first says, c I will produce (that man) '; the second 


1 VIII, 160 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 282. 

2 VI, 34-36; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 45; Bib. Ind., p. 31. 

s VI, 41 ; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 46; Ibid. 

* Yajnavalkya IT, 47 ; Stenzler’s Edition, p. 50. 

6 XI, 51; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 329. 
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says, ‘ He is a respectable man ’ ; the third savs, ‘ I will pay the 
debt 5 ; the fourth says, ; I will deliver his assets.’ ” Only in the last 
two cases Brhaspati makes the sons of the sureties responsible for 
the discharge of their obligations, while in the first two cases the 
sureties themselves, and not their sons, are responsible. 1 * 

The Vedic father under the developed patria -potestas had very 
wide powers in the transfer and devolution of the family property; 
as we have already noticed, the sons, when they grew up, sometimes 
divided the family property with the consent of the father. But the 
family generally lived together with undivided shares in the land 
and the son had very.little independence with reference to property 
under the despotic authority of the family patriarch.* The word 
ddya occurs once in the Rgveda 3 but there it means reward ” 

9 

(sramasya day am) which means “ reward of exertion ” or, as Wilson 
has translated it, i: alleviation of fatigue.” 4 * * 7 Later it means, ;i in- 

4 

heritance ” and we first notice detailed rules regarding the inherit- 
ance of landed property in the Dharmasidras , b when the 
jamilias was being deprived of much of his authority. 

The importance in the law of partition of the distinction between 
ancestral and self-acquired property appeared clearly from the Yisnu 
Smrlil Visnu contrasts self-acquired property which a father may 
distribute according to his pleasure among his sons, with ancestral 
property, over which his right is not greater than that of the sons. 
Both Yajnavallcya 1 and Brhaspati 3 lay down that in property in- 

* 

herited from the grand-father the sons possess an equal right with 
the father.^ This equal division is strongly advocated by other 
Hindu jurists, e.g. Vyasa and Katyayana. 



1 XI, 39-41 ; S B.E. vol. xxxiii, p, 327. 

•3 In the S'atapatha-Brahmaria there are passages (XIII, 6, 2, IS ; XIII, 7, 1, 13- 
15) which depi'ecate gift of land as fee to priests—presumably because laud was 
considered inalienable without the consent of the members of the family or the 
clan* 

3 X, 114, 10. 4 Wilson’s Tr. vol. vl, p. 323. 

5 Gautama , xxinii; S.B.E, vol. ii, p. 302ff. 

Baudhayana , II, 2, 3; S.B.E. vol, xiv, p. 224ff. 

Apastamba , II, 6, 13-16; S.B.E. vol. ii, p. 130ft\ 

Vctsistha, XVII ; S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 84ff. 

t XVII, 1-2; S.B.E. vol. vii, pp. 67-68. 

7 II, 121. 3 XXV, 3; S.B.E. vol. xxxiii, p. 370. 

9 According to the Mitahmra School which governs the majority of the 
Hindus in the modem times the son acquires from the very moment of his 
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In the earliest period of ancient Indian history, the acquisition 
of the son was thrown into the stock of the family coparcenary and 
the son had no right to hold or acquire separate property of his 
own. Gautama. Baudhayana and Apastamba nowhere refer to 
such acquisitions which leads to the probable inference that they 
never contemplated the possibility of the sons claiming separate 
ownership over their own acquisitions free from the control of the 
paler familias. But gradually the rigour of the early law regard¬ 
ing the acquisitions of a son was mitigated. Vasistha 1 says, “If 
one of the brothers has gained something by his own effort, he shall 
r eceive a double share.” There is also a text of Katyayana under 
which the father is entitled only to a portion of the acquisition of 
a son. 5. But the right of the son to acquire property for himself 
gained early recognition and all the later Hindu jurists hold that 
whatever has been acquired by the individual effort of a single 
member, without prejudice to the family estate, shall not be given 
up by him to his co-heirs. Manu 3 says :— 

A nupaghnan pitr-dravyani hramena yad = updrjitam i 
Svayam-ihita-labdham tan-n — dkdmo datum = arhati il 
“ What one (brother) may acquire by his labour without using 
the patrimony, that acquisition (made solely) by his own effort, he 
shall not share unless by his own will (with his brothers).” Visnu 
lays down an identical rule—‘‘ What a brother has acquired by his 


What 


own efforts, without using the patrimony, he must not give up (to 
his brothers or other co-heirs), unless by his own free will for it was 
gained by his own exertion.” + Yajnavalkya is equally liberal to¬ 
wards the son in the recognition of his complete dominion and 
ownership over separate acquisitions. 

Piir-dravy-avirodhena yad, — any at — svayam-arjitam \ 

Maitram = audvahiJcam c = aiva ddydddndm na tad — bhavet j| 


birth an interest in the property of his father, which gives him in the case of 
ancestral property, a right to demand a partition even against the father. 

J XVII, 51, S.B.E. vol. xiv, p. 89. 

2 Jimutavahana gives the father a share in the property acquired by the son 

“ The. father has a moiety of the goods acquired by the son as the charge of 
his estate ; the son who made the acquisition has two shares; and the rest 
take one a piece. But if the father’s estate have not been used, he has two 
shares; the acquirer as many ; and the rest are excluded from participation.’ 

(Dayabhaga Ch. 11, 71). 

3 IX, 208 ; S.B.E. vol. xxv, p. 375. 

* XVIII, 42; S.B.E. vol. vii, p. 74. 
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“ Without impairing the ancestral property, whatever else is 
acquired by one by one’s exertions, whatever is got by one from 
one’s friend or by one’s marriage, shall not belong to the co- 
sharers.” 1 

The ancient Roman father like his prototype in ancient India gra¬ 
dually lost his despotic powers. During the earlier period of Roman 
history the father had the power of life and death over his children 
and could modify their personal conditions at pleasure. He could 
many and divorce his children and could sell or expose them. 2 Nor 
could the son acquire any separate property as the father was en¬ 
titled to take the whole of his acquisitions. In the Imperial 
period the vestiges of all these powers were reduced within very 
narrow limits. The power of life and death was gone. In 318 A.D. 
Constantine condemned the father who killed his child to the 
punishment of parricide. 3 The unqualified right of domestic chas¬ 
tisement has become reduced to a right of bringing domestic 
offences under the cognisance of the civil magistrate. The privileg e 
of dictating marriage has declined into a conditional veto. The 
liberty of selling children has disappeared. 4 A fictitious sale of a 
child was sometimes resorted to for the purpose of releasing the 
child from the patria potestas. Adoption can no longer be effected 
without the consent of the child concerned. The son can now have 
separate property and has full control over his peculium which was 
gradually released from the patria potestas. The history of the 
progressive and gradual relaxation of the father’s control over the 
sons own acquisition is equally interesting both in ancient India as 
well as in ancient Rome. In Rome the first relaxation was made in 
the early years of the Empire (Augustus to Hadrian) when the 
acquisitions of soldiers on active service ( peculium castrense) were 
withdrawn from the patria potestas. The same concession was then 
extended to the earnings of sons in employments of or about 
the courts ( peculium quasi-caslrense) . Constantine next relieved the 

I • • • • • • , » mm + | • fl • I • • • • M • IN I ■ « #• • • •• • * • ' *•** • 

1 II, 118, Stenzler’s Edition, p 58. 

* The Twelve Tables, Table No. IV., ‘‘Evolution of Law Series,” vol. 1, Oh.. 
XVIII, p. 466. 

3 Sandars, “ Institutes ” Lib. I. Tit. IX, p. 29. 

* A law attributed to Numa forbade a man to sell a son he had permitted to 
marry (Muirhead, 66 Roman Law” p. 29n). Diocletian and Maximilian de¬ 
prived the father of his liberty of selling children. 
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property which the son inherited from his mother or received from 
strangers ( peculium adventitium). Lastly, the privilege was extend¬ 
ed to the acquisitions of the son not derived from the father’s pro¬ 


perty 


ofectitium) 


under the 


peculium adventitium. We find that this last stage of emancipation 
of the son s peculium from the patria potestas —as enjoined by Justi¬ 


nian is identical with the final stage of the recognition of complete 
dominion and ownership over the separate acquisition of the son in 
ancient India as noticed by Manu (IX, 208) and Yajnavalkya (II, 
120). We notice in Justinian’s ‘‘Institutes”' an echo of the old 
Roman boast which Gaius first expressed—“ the power which we 
have over our children is peculiar to the citizens of Rome; for no 
other people have such power over their children as we have.” But, 
in fact, the prerogative of the Roman father was ultimately 
narrowed down and limited to moderate chastisement—(as it was 
the case in ancient India)—the authority which is but a natural 
emanation of paternal relationship. 

Though the power of the father in ancient patriarchal societies 
was originally absolute, the rule of the paterfamilias was really a 
benevolent despotism. The very absence of legal sanctions and of 
independent rights made the moral checks peculiarly strong. The 
ancient family was an isolated, self-existent unit. The source of the 
unity of the family was the patria potestas, which fostered devotion 
to hearth and home and loyalty to one another. The ancient family 
was really an imperium in imperio governed by the father. The 
authority of the grhapati or the paterfamilias was supreme in the 
family. He was the patriarch of the family—the ruler, the guide, 
the legislator and the judge. 2 His word was law which the depend¬ 
ent members could never venture to disobey or interfere with. His 
was, therefore, a glorified individuality which embraced many 
within the sphere of its despotic interests and which produced a 
deep sense of moral and religious responsibility towards the weak 
and the helpless and a stern unyielding attitude towards every man 
w'ho would infringe upon their rights. 3 The potestas was, therefore, 
tempered by filial affection on one side and by parental piety on the 



1 I, 9, 2, borrowed from Gaius (I, 55). 

2 ' 5eneca speaks of the paterfamilias as judex domesiicus (Muirhead, “ Roman 
Law,” p. 32). 

3 Greenidge, Roman Public Life. 
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other and thus the danger of an arbitrary exercise of the despotic 
authority of the father was obviated to a great extent. With the 
progress of society—as we follow the slow evolution from the tribal 
state to the territorial state we find that the ancient father—both in 
ancient India and in ancient Borne—was shorn of most of his 
prerogatives and thus the stringency of the patria potestas was con¬ 
siderably mitigated. 1 

1 See in this connection my paper on “Primogeniture in Ancient India,” 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



ECONOMIC CULTURE AS DEPICTED IN VALMIKI’S 

RAMAYANA. 


Bv J. N. Samaddar, B.A. 

General Remarks. 

Ina paper, which I have contributed to the$i> Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Volume, on ;i Some Economic Teachings of the Maha- 
bharata ” 1 have tried to draw a picture of the economic condition 
of ancient India as revealed in the great Epic. I propose to draw 
up here a short picture of the economic culture as portrayed in the 
Sister-Epic, the Ramayana of Valmlki. It is not necessary for me, 
here, to discuss any question relating to the age of this Epic ; nei¬ 
ther, do I think it expedient to take up the question how much of 
this national poem pervading with the same spirit as the Malta- 
bharata, was the production of only one man or whether it is 
simply “ an artificial epic,” 1 though it has been admitted to be 
homogeneous in plan and execution.” 2 But, whatever may be 
the divergence in view regarding such questions, no difference has 
arisen regarding its great popularity even down to the present day. 
Neither has its historical value, as the first c< literary record of the 

' 4 .’ 

passing of the Aryans beyond the Vindliya mountains, the southern 


boundary of Aryavarta and their penetration by armed force into 
Southern India,” 3 been questioned. 

I have to-day taken up the book as it is now presented to the 
civilized world (though I have avoided, as a rule, references to the 
Balakandam which is considered to be spurious), gleaning what 
materials I have found regarding economic culture as depicted in it. 
At the outset, however, I must frankly confess that the materials at 

* * l' 

our disposal are not so abundant as I have been able to glean from 
the Mahabharata. and that the economic culture of the Ramayana 
period seems to be more primitive than what we find in the other. 
This is in perfect keeping with what Dr. Macdonell observed, 
when he said, that, “ the original part of the Ramayana appears to 
have been completed at a time when the epic kernel of the Malta- 


* «••• * ••• »•••• • w «*••*« •• m • («« 




1 Macdonell : A History of Sanskrit Literature , page 281. 

2 Ibid. 3 Havell: Aryan Rule in India. 
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bharata bad not as yet assumed definite shape.” 1 True it is that 
even here, wealth signified not merely coins,' 1 but it consisted of 
horses, elephants, woollen sheets, and deer skins as well, 0 just as we 
find in the Mahabharata? where paddy and oats, gems and beasts 
were included along with horses, elephants, kine, and gold as wealth, 
showing that even in those early days artha had practically the same 
sort of meaning what wealth means in modern day economic phra¬ 
seology. Kine, even then, was very likely the medium of exchange, 0 
signifying certainly a primitive stage of society. The price of a 
particular cow is also mentioned in terms of kine. 1 Indeed, in 
almost all the passages which I have been able to collect, though 
gold and silver 8 are mentioned and I take it that these are gen. 
erally silver and gold coins, 9 importance has been invariably given 
to kine. King Dasaratha does give gold and silver but he does it 
along with ten lacs of kine. 10 When the king gives away the four 
quarters of the world to the sacrificial priests, they want as price 
thereof gems or gold but preferably kine. The king is indeed 
spoken of as dispensing with daksinds profusely but he does it 


along with hundreds and thousands of kine. 


His daughter-in-law, 


the inimitable Sxta also evidently attached more importance to kine 
than to gold or silver, for in addressing the Ganges, 12 as well as the 
Kalindl, 18 to propitiate them, she promises to offer thousands of 
kine. Certainly if she had liked and if gold and silver had been 
the general media of exchange, she would not have laid particular 
importance to the kine. We are told again that the banks of the 
Gomati were filled with kine. l+ When Rama was giving away his 
wealth, he rewarded the Brahmana Trijata with cows and bullocks, 16 


1 Macdonell: History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 306. 

2 Compare Ramayana , Balakandam v and also Ayodhya c. 

3 Ayodhya lxx. 

* Compare Mahabharata, Sabhd Petr van : Gambling scenes. Also Adi, lxxxv. 

5 Manufactures and produce of the land were also included. 

3 BalaYin. Subsequent references will show that they are referred to in some 

other kandas as well. 

• • 

T Ibid. cf. J.R.A.S. 1901 (p. 876) where Mrs. Rhys Davids speaks of reckoning 

4 

values of things by cows. 

8 Bala. xiv. Ayodhya lxx. 

Prof. Bhandarkar considers the references in the Balakandam to be very 
likely Dinars , evidently on the ground that this kanda was of later day. 

io Ibid. 11 Ibid. Also Kiskindhya v. 12 Ayodhya Yd. 

18 Ibid., lv. H Ayodhya xlix. 16 Ayodhya xxxii. 
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though we find him giving away golden coins 1 as well. We also 
meet with the celebrated Niskas 2 which figure prominently from 
the Vedic age. We see king Kaikeya giving two thousand Niskas to 
Bharata. Certainly these Niskas were coins and to these mav be verv 

* 4' «.• 

well applied the oft quoted remarks of the authors of the Vedic 


Index that these could hardly be required for purposes of personal 


adornment. 3 


As in the Mahdbhdrata, so here also we find, dharma, artha , and 
Jcdma are enjoined to be enjoyed equally. 4 Rama asked Bharata 
whether he was doing so. just as we find in the sister Epic Yudhis- 
thira being questioned repeatedly on the same topic. We also find 


Kumbhakarna admonishing Havana and telling him that as the king 
had not pursued seasonably these three things, he was to come by 
calamity. 6 But while in the Mahdbhdrata the king was asked whe¬ 
ther in the last division of the night he reflected both over dharma 


and artha. 6 here we find Rama enquiring of Bharata whether the 
latter revolved on the means of acquiring wealth only during the 
short hours of the night. But in spite of this, the advice of Kumbha- 
karna that a king who pursued seasonably righteousness or profit or 
desire or any two or all these combined truly, had understanding, is 
indeed significant and reflects the spirit of the time showing that 
it was becoming more materialistic which we find more fully devel¬ 
oped in the Mahdbhdrata. 

After having made some general remarks we pass on to make 
some observations on some particular topics. 



The first point which we take up first is the question of agricul¬ 
ture. the main industry of the people from the Aryan settlement 
down to the present age. As usual, importance is attached to this 
matter, here also. The king of the Ramdyana like the king of the 
Mahabharata , 7 was required to understand three kinds of learning 
namely, Vedas, Agriculture , and Commerce. And the question asked 
of Bharata by Rama, whether the agriculturists and the cowherds 


J Ibid. * Bala v i. Ayodhya lxx. 3 Vedic Index. Vol. I, p. 454. 

Prof. Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures 1921, page 64, may also be referred to 
in. this connection. 

4 Ayodhya c. 

Sabha v. 85, 86. Also Adi ccxxiv. 


5 Lahha lean dam 63. 

4 • 

^ IT. 5. 
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found favour in Bharata’s sight is not only significant but certainly 
reminds one of the question which was asked of Yudhisthira by the 
great saint Narada. 1 The cultivators and cowherds 2 were to enjoy 
happiness and the king was to secure unto them, what they wished 
for and remove from them what they did not like. Ayodhya is 
represented as full of cultivators. 3 abounding in paddy and rice, the 
staple crops of those days 4 as well as of these, 
represented as boasting of his kingdom abounding in corn. 6 Villages 
are described as having ploughed fields on their skirts. 6 

Not only the capital but the kingdom of Kosala as a whole 
abounded with covnp while the king of Mithila is described as 
engaged in ploughing 8 and finding out Sita, showing significantly 


The king is 


the importance of agriculture. 9 A Brahmana is seen earning his 
livelihood by digging the earth with spades and ploughs 10 and 
evidently no stigma is attached to his action, though with the 
advance of the society, as in the M.ahdbharata , we note how a 
Brahmana’s taking to agriculture was condemned 11 —a fact which 
also seems to prove that the society described in the Rdmdyana, 
was more primitive than that described in the Mahdbhdrata. 

Famines seemed to be in evidence, though we are told that 

during the reign of Rama, the people were to be free from the fear 

of famine. 1 ' 2 The fact, however, that the king was to have a clear 

idea regarding the prevention of famine shows that famines were 

not unknown even in those davs. 13 We are also informed that 

%/ 

drought overtook the neighbouring kingdom of the king Romapada. 
The reason why this took place is significant from the view of politi¬ 
cal philosophy, 14 the evil referred to coming in consequence of some 
default on the part of the king—a point which we propose to take 
up later on. 

Arts and Industries. 


The age had made sufficient progress so far as the arts were con¬ 
cerned. The artisans enjoyed special privileges and it is on record 
in the Rdmdyana that some of the higher craftsmen, specially those 

P 

engaged in the canons of the rituals, the Silpcisastras , enjoyed a very 


3 Sabka 577 and 57S. * Ibid. 3 Ayodhya lxviii. 

B Ayodhya III, 14. 0 Ibid., xlii. 7 Ayodhya lxxv. 


ala 5. 


3 Bala hrvi. 


& Cf. R. C. Dutt: A History of Civilization in Ancient India , p. 39. 
J0 Ayodhya xxxiii. U Of. Mahakharata . Sabhd xii, 91. 

12 Bcda i. 13 Ayodhya c. 1+ Bala ix. 
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high social status. Similarly those employed in irrigation works and 

t 

in the preparation of public buildings enjoyed high privileges. 

I 

Ayodhya was inhabited by all classes of them 1 and they had to be 
specially entertained. 2 The}' seemed to have been specially pro¬ 
tected and just as we find in the Mdhabharata 3 and as advocated 
by Kautilya,* forts were required to be provided with them. 6 In 

the interesting list of trades which we get in the Rdmd-yana , 6 we 

▼ 

find mention of various classes of artisans along with various other 
traders who evidently contributed to the welfare of the capital and 
the king, as well as of the people, along with others who helped in 
the formation and development of the economic life of the people. 
The list is a long one reminding one of the suggestive list put forward 
by Ajatasatru, the king of Magadha, when he made his only call upon 
the Buddha but is worth mentioning. It is mentioned when the 
traders formed themselves into a bodv and w r ent out of Avodhya to 

«• t J xJ 

0 

meet the Prince, and is as follows: 

A good number of jewellers, expert and agreeable pot makers, 
persons skilled in machinery and the use of weapons; a band of 
fowlers, piercers of objects, dentists, extractors of wine, perfume 
dealers; renowned goldsmiths, physicians, wine keepers, incense 
worshippers; washermen, weavers, painters, charioteers, bards, eulo¬ 
gists, peasants, makers of ramparts, makers of instruments, arti¬ 
sans, dealers in bellmetal vessels, cultivators, shop-keepers, fruit- 
sellers, garland makers, planters, expert in brickworks, curd keepers, 
and vendors, sellers of meat, dealers in lime, badge makers, cotton 
sellers, bow makers, thread sellers, expert in the manifold use of 
weapons, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, makers of iron bars and bows, 
skilful chemists, knowers of past, present and future; brass and 
copper dealers, barbers, and actors. We cannot say definitely 
whether these constituted the guilds of those days, although they 
may have formed so. The guilds are mentioned, 7 though as usual 
unfortunately their distinct names are not mentioned. 

Some references which I have been able to collect give us a clear 
indication of the advance made in the various arts. Shafts were 
decked with gold, 3 and occasionally feathered shafts were also plated 
with gold, 5 ' while instances of bows decked with gold were also not 


1 Bala v. 2 Ibid., xiii. 3 Sab ha v. 35. + Arthaiastra. 

5 Ayodhya c. s II. 00. 7 Ayodhya lxvii. 

8 Kiskindhya viii. d Aranyaka iii, xxi and xl. 
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rare. 1 Coats of mail. 2 3 gold liilted scimitar. 8 and golden armours, 4 
show the progress made by the artisans in the process of manufac¬ 
turing armours. 

Not only the arts connected with war but in domestic utensils 
also progress could be noticed. Gold, silver and bell-metal vessels, 6 
were in use. while vessels made with burnished gold with silver 
covers, 6 show not only the wealth and luxury of the age but prove 
also the development of the artisan. Bangles studded with gems, 7 
elegant ornaments, 8 garlands of well melted gold, 9 and pendants 
of pure gold, 10 typify the improvement in the art of the goldsmith 
referred to in the long list of trades, while cars decked in gold were 
also not wanting. 11 

And finally, the description of the palace of Ravana ornamented 
with plastered jewelled pavements studded with all gems, crystals 
and pearls with elephants of burnished gold and speckless white 
silver, girt round bv a mighty golden wall, furnished with golden 
doors, with beautiful golden stairs embellished with ornaments of 
burnished gold. with lofty edifices having excellent windows made 
of ivory and silver, covered with golden nets show how the art of 
the artisan had progressed and remind one of the palace of the 
“ City of the Fairest ” near Cordova displaying the wealth and the 
taste of the Khalifs of Spain of a very late age. Well might Hanu- 
man acclaim when seeing the bedchamber of the Ceylonese king, of 
its jewelled staircase, illumined with heaps of gems, with its terraces 
of crystal and statues of ivory, pearls, diamonds, coral, silver and 
gold, adorned with jewelled pillars, that this must be Svarcja ,, or the 
abode of the immortals. 1 ' 2. 


Textile Industries. 

But if progress had been made in arts, greater advancement had 
undoubtedly been made in the art of textile industries. Silk dress 
was very much in demand, and figured prominently. This would 
be evident from some of the instances quoted below. Sita when 
going to Dandaka wore silk, 18 and even when in Dandaka she ap¬ 
peared in silk. Surrounded and oppressed by cells, suffering from the 


1 Sundara xlvii. 2 Ayodhya xl. 3 Aranyaka xliv. 

6 Kiskindhya 1 and Bed a Ixxiii. 6 Bala xvi. 

3 Ibid., liv. * Ayodhya ix. 10 Aranyaka li. 

15 Sundara ix. IB Ayodhya vi, xx, xxxii, lxv. 


* Ibid. 

I Ar any aka lii. 

II Ibid., xlix. 
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pangs of separation from her dear lord we are surprised to find her 
clad in silk. 1 Havana came to her while she was in the forest clad 
in silk' 1 and in describing her he spoke of Sita as dressed in silk. 

Indeed, silk dress seems to have been in vogue. On the occasion 
of the marriage of Slta. Janaka gave among other presents a large 
quantity of silk dress. 3 The queens of Dasaratha were clothed in 
silk when they welcomed Slta as a bride, 4 * while we find Rama and 
Sita clad in silk at home 6 and even an ordinary nurse is seen clad 
in silk dress. 6 Bharata put on a dress of silk when he went out of 
the capital to meet Rama in the forest. 7 We have already men- 

f 

tioned the fact of Ravana’s going to Sita clad in silk ; we further 
find him sleeping with a dress of yellowish silk, 8 while after his 
death he was decked in silk before cremation. 9 Other stuffs were 
also in evidence. Common cloth was of course in use, 10 along with 
ordinary linen garments, 11 as well as silver and golden robes, 12 ex¬ 
cellent yellow cloth made of golden fibres. 18 while coverlets studded 
with jewels, 14 were also not rare. 

Shepherds were particularly mentioned as residing in the capital. 15 
Woollen stuffs were in evidence both in Ayodhya, 16 as well as in 
Kiskindhya. 11 Woollen sheets were also used, 18 along with woollen 
carpets made of the fleece of the deer, 19 while covered blankets 
were in evidence as well. 20 Spacious and parti-coloured woollen 
cloth figured in the bed-room of Ravana, 21 and other evidences were 
also not wanting in to show the wealth of textile industry. 

Commerce. 

Commerce indicates not only the progress which a nation or a 
country makes but also the connection which it has with the other 
countries or nations of the world. As I have already observed, the 
king of the Ramdyana is enjoined to learn three kinds of learning 
namely Vedas, Agriculture and Commerce. That shows the impor¬ 
tance which was attached to commerce though the list of countries 
having commercial connection with Ayodhya does not appear to be 


1 Aranyaka lxvi. 2 Ibid. 

5 Ayodhya xxxvii and also lxxix* 

3 Sundara x. J Ibid,, cxiii. 

i* 2 Sundara. 13 Ibid. 

1(5 Bala lxxiii. n Kiskindhya 1. 

2^ Ayodhya xxx. ^ Sundara ix. 



3 Bala Ixxiv. 

6 Ayodhya vii. 
10 Kiskindhya. 
14 Ibid. 

18 Ayodhya lxx. 


4 Bala lxxvii. 

7 Ayodhya lxxxix* 
11 Ayodhya . 

1 & Ayodhya lx vii. 
l* Ibid. 
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very long. Traders however did come from other lands with 
various kinds of merchandise to Ayodhya, 1 which was also inhabit¬ 
ed by merchants of various lands.* We also note that opulent 
traders graced the army of the prince, 3 when Rama was proceed¬ 
ing towards the forest but the want of details is due possibly to 
the fact that the king of Ayodhya possessed only a small terri¬ 
tory. Instances are not rare, of persons ranging over the sea, 4 
or, of merchants trafficking beyond the sea to bring presents to 
the king. 6 Here we note of course, some paucity of details, 
specially in comparison with the very long list which we find in the 
Sabha-Parvan of the Mahabharata. That even an inland-king like 
Guhaka could command hundreds of Kaivarta young men to lie 
in wait to obstruct the enemy’s passage with five hundred ships 
which though fit for a naval fight were very likely employed for 
trading purposes as well, shows the trading propensity of the people 
of those days. The directions given by Sugfiva, to the monkey 
leaders for the search of Slta, mentioning various places where 
Havana could have concealed her, are significant as indicating the 


names of places which were then known to the people of Southern 
India and which probably enjoyed commercial connection with that 
portion of the continent. The leaders of the monkeys were urged 
to go to the cities and mountains in lands in the sea, 6 showing that 
they had maritime commercial connection with these places. They 
were also ordered to go to the land of Ko&akaras. 1 about which 

attempts have been made to identify with China which is said to 

$ 

have produced silk worms. The Yavanco Dvipa. whatever it may 
refer to (we have no indication to know whether this reference is 
spurious) and Suvarna Dvipci which has been identified with -lava 
and Sumatra were not excluded. Mention is also made of Lohita- 
Sdgara which probably referred to the Red Sea of the modern day 
and might probably refer also to the Erythrean Sea of the ancient. 
Making all allowances we may come to the conclusion that com¬ 
merce had attained some degree of progress. 

My brief and incomplete references to questions relating to 
economic culture would be still more incomplete if I do not refer to 
the important question relating to the economic connection between 
the king and his subjects, a subject which I, have dealt with at 


^ Ayodhya lxvi. 2 Bala v. 3 Ayodhya xxxvi. 

4 Ayodhya lxxii. 6 Ibid. 5 Kiskindhya xl. 1 Ibid. 
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large in my paper on ;; Economic Teachings of the Mahdbhdrata ” 
accepted for the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume. I can 
here refer briefly to some of the statements in the Rdmayana con¬ 
cerning this important question. 

Great importance has been attached by Prof. Hopkins in his 
“ The Position of the Ruling caste,” 1 to the passage in the Rdmayana 
in Ayodhyd Kdndam, “ Are thy incomings great and outgoings slen¬ 
der?” 2 He has considered this passage along with other passages 
in the Mahdbhdrata and has observed. “ The possibility of the 
kingdom’s existing without taxation seems specially to irritate 
the compilers of the Epic. They revert to the subject again and 
again and prove that the king must have wealth ; his army, his 
happiness, his virtue depend on it. As a robe conceals a woman’s 
nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin ; therefore let him get wealth, 
even if he be so sinful.” And he goes on to explain the twelfth 
book in his own way and says that it means that “ let the kings tax 
the people they rule as much as they can; for poverty is a crime.” 

I regret that misconception exists regarding many matters relating 
to ancient India. Commentators, take up detached passages and I 
may venture to add, come to conclusions. Prof. Hopkins has him¬ 
self admitted that in the Epic all taxation more than legal was 
decried. We find that the king was to impose taxes gradually and 
with mildness. We see how Rama was told that “ the sin of that 
monarch is mighty that taketh a sixth part of the subjects’ incomes 
but doth not protect them as sons.” 8 We also find that the king 
that protected his subjects righteously was entitled to a fourth part 
of the great religious merit reaped by an ascetic, 4 an injunction 
which was practically repeated in the Uttarakandam that a king 
who ruled well, enjoyed the sixth part of the merits of his subjects. 6 
And therefore it follows that the king who failed to rule well did 
not enjoy the merits of his subjects. 

The idea was that by exacting taxes for the subjects but failing 
to do this duty, the king was robbed of his merits and all sins of 
his subjects devolved in him. That was a very important consi¬ 
deration in those days when very great importance was paid to 
rules of religion which decided all the important questions of the 
day. 


- . 


* « 


1 J.A.O.S. Vol. XIII. 
4 A.ranyaka lviii. 


2 Chap C. 

& Vttara lxxiv, 


3 Aranyalca vi. 




POSITION OF THE BRAHMANA IN KAUTILYA. 


Bv He MOHAN DR A PvAY. M.A. 


• / 


The determination of the true position of the Brahmana in ancient 

Indian polity has been always an interesting problem. But so long 

its solution was made difficult bv the use o.f sectarian literature 

•/ 

which often preserve for us not the true picture of the society but 

the state of things the sects themselves wished to prevail. Thus 

while the Brahmanical texts claim c ‘ a Brahmana be he ignorant 

or learned ” to be equal to a great divinity, 1 * the Buddhist texts 1 are 

often found emphasizing the shamelessness or the greed of the 

Brahmana. Again while Apastamba holds, 3 * * that a Brahmana of 

ten vears stands in the relation of a father to a Ksatriya of a hun- 

dred years, Buddha is found engaged in a serious discussion to 

establish the unquestioned superiority of even a fallen Ksatriya 

over the BrahmanasA 

» 

It has been long held that the Arthasdslra of Kautilya is a true 
mirror of the political and social conditions of India in the 4th cen- 

B.C. But its chief merit seem to lie in its non-sectarian 
character. Though written by a Brahmana the treatise is through¬ 
out distinguished by the want of undue partiality to the Brahvnanas. 
Indeed the Brahmanas are assigned no prominence in the Artha- 
sdstrci. As an illustration to corroborate this might be quoted the 

following lines from the Kauiiliya b : 

tasmdcldevatdsrama pdsmidasrotriya pct&u-punyasthdndndm bdlavrd * 
dhavyddhitavyasanyandthdm stnndm ca krametia Icdrydni pasyei. 

Here it will be observed that the author gives the business of the 

r 

Pdsanddh (heretical sects) preference over that of the Prolriyah. 
Moreover the fact that Kautilya did not scruple to levy taxes even 
upon the income of idols and gods 6 at once raises him Ear above 


turv 

V 




1 S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Manu. ix, 317. 

* Jatakas , Ed. by Fausboll, iv, 96; i, 425; Richard Pick. Die Sociale Glied- 

erung im N orddstlichen Indien zu Budda's Zeit. Trans, p. 183. 

$ 

3 S.B.E. vol. ii. Sacred Laws. i, 14, 25; vol. xxv. The Laws of Manu. ii, 135. 

* Dialogues of Buddha , Trans by P^iys Davids Part I, pp. 97 efc seq. 

& Kautiliyain Arthasastram , 1919, p. 39. 

6 Ibid., pp. 60 and 244. 
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the level in which a Brahmana might be swayed by his caste pre¬ 
judices. Now once the non-sectarian character of the treatise is 
admitted the inferences based on it assume a great importance. 
Any student who has even cursorily read the book knows that the 
author was fully acquainted with the geographical, economic and 
social condition of the whole of India. This is nothing surprising 
and is rather to be expected from one who -was at the helm of a 
pan-Indian empire. Thus the position of the Brahmana in Kautilya 
being free from any subjective bias on the part of the author and 
being referable to the whole of India during the period roughly from 
B.C. 321 to 296 forms one of the most important landmarks in the 
evolution of ancient Indian polity. The above considerations I 
hope fully justifies my present attempt. 

In the KauiiUya all the four castes together with some mixed 
ones, the result of anuloma and pratiloma marriages, are recognized. 1 
The taking of all possible measures to protect the institution of the 
four castes ( caturvarna ) is considered to be one of the essential duties 
of the State 2 which also assigned different places for their residence. ,s 
In a fortified city the Brahmanas were placed to the north of the 


royal palace. 


In the chapter on Vidyasamuddem 6 Kautilya gives 


us a list of the duties of the four castes. Those of the Brahmana 
are said to be study, teaching, performance of sacrifice, officiating 
in others sacrificial performance and the giving and receiving of 


gifts. It will be noticed that the above does not differ in any way 
from the orthodox standpoint. It is not possible to state whether 
all the Brahmanas carried out the duties recorded above. From the 
nature of our source we should not expect any detailed illustration 
of the point. But from the fact that the State provided forests to 
the Brahmanas for soma plantation and performance of penances 
and also from the frequent occurrence of words vanaprastha , brahma 
can, yati, parivrajakah , etc., it would appear that at least some did 
follow the prescribed routine of life. 6 


1 ArlliaSastra. pp. 7, 165; S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Mann, x, 8-49. 
Kautilya accepts the theory of cross marriages in order to explain away the 
infusion of new elements in the Hindu social system. The new elements seem 
to have had either an ethnic or professional significance as the names of some 
of the so-called mixed castes such as Magadha, Vaidehaka or Ku&lava indicate. 

2 ArthaSastra, p. 150. s Ibid pp« 54-56. 4 Ibid., p. 55. 

& Ibid., p. 7; S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Mann, i, 88; x, 75. 

0 

6 Arthasastra. pp. 16, 20, 48, 49, 191, etc. Notice should also be taken in this 


* 
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A considerable section of the Brahmanas however appear to have 
been in the service of the king. From the chapter on Bhrtyabhara- 
niyam it appears that amongst the Brahmanas in the employ¬ 
ment of the king the most important were the Acarya, Rtvik and 
the Purohita, each of whom obtained the highest amount of sub¬ 
sistence, viz. 48,000 panas per annum. 1 In addition to their salaiy 
the State also granted them Brahnutdeya lands, free from taxes and 
fines. 2 In a fortified town the Amrua, Purohita and probably also 


fines. 2 In a fortified town the Acarya, Purohita and probably also 
the Rtvik occupied sites east by north to the palace. 3 The requisite 
qualification for a Purohita are laid down bjr Kautitya 4 as follows :— 

Purohitamuditoditakulasilam sadahcje vede daive nimitte danda- 
nityam ca abhivinitamdpadmn daivamdnusinam atharvabhirupd- 
yaisca pratilcartdram kurvita. Tamdcdryam sisyah pitaram putra 
bhrtyassvdmina?niva ccinuvarteta. 

The importance of the Purohita is clear from the last portion of 
the above quotation where the king is asked to follow him even as 
a student his teacher, a son his father and a servant his master. It 
would be interesting if we could know the causes of this impor¬ 
tance of the Purohita. The following 6loka 6 which Kautilya places 
immediately after the above statement seems however to be signi¬ 
ficant. 

Brahmanenaidhitam hsatram mantrimantrdbhimantritam . jayatyaji 
tamatyantam sdstrdnugama mstritam. 6 

Here a very important condition of the prosperity of the Ksatriyas 
is said to be bringing up by the Brahmanas.' Is it possible then 
that Kautilya regarded the Purohita in the kings ministry as a 
representative of the Brahmanas and of Brahmanic culture ? 
Though this is probable the internal evidence is not sufficient to 
enable us to pronounce a definite opinion on this point. However 
the question whether the importance of the Purohita was due to 


connection of the fact that Kautilya lays down rules for the division of the 
sacrificial fees of co-operating priests (ydjakah), p. 186. 

1 Arthasdatra p. 247. 2 Ibid., p. 46. * Ibid ., p. 55. 

* Ibid pp. 15-16. 5 Ibid., p. 16. See in this connection Manu. ix, 322 

6 .In the slokci the word * edhilam ’ is taken by Dr. Shamasastry in the sense 

of ‘ bringing up.’ See his translation of the text p. 17. But this seems to be 

doubtful. Here 1 accept his meaning only hypothetically. I shall try to suggest 
a better sense in my Caste in Kautiliya that is shortly going to be published in 
the Indian Antiquary. 
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his office or to liis caste will continue to attract notice, lhat his 
importance was greatly clue to liis office is clear from the abo\e list- 
of qualifications which can safely he taken as a true index to the 
duties he was called upon to perform. It is apparent that his 

duties were separate from that of the Rtvik and the 
Probably he was in general supervision of all the social and reli¬ 
gious ceremonies connected with the State. But it appears that 
sometimes he actually undertook the performance of more impor¬ 
tant functions. Thus while the II tv i) ah offered the requisite obla¬ 
tions to Inclra and Brhaspati when the queen (mahisi) was in her 
courses {rtumati) the Purohita hacl to perform the prescribed puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies when she was delivered of a prince. 1 Our con- 

i' 

tention is further supported by the following' 2 : 

Ptirohitcinutyajyayajand^hyapcme niyukUirn/iu rdjd amk- 

9 

sipet. 

The above quotation also proves that he had occasional!) 7 to under¬ 
take the teaching of the Vedas at the command of the king. In. 
addition to the above duties the Purohita was also connected with 
the actual administration of the State. He was as we ha ve seen 
well versed in the science of government ( dandanih ). n We arc told 
that the king while testing liis anialyas b) r means of various tempta¬ 
tions (upadhabhik) had to be assisted by the Mauln and the Puroh ita 
(mantri purohitasakhak)^ In times of war the Purohita in company 


with the Mantri had to encourage and inspire the army. 5 But the 
chief duty of the Purohita probably lay in his skill in reading all 
sorts of portents and his proficiency in the Alharoan lore. Even a 
casual reader of the Arlhascistra must have observed in it the extensive 
use of astrology and other magical ceremonies connected with the 

O •' ' 

Atharvaredu , 6 Every public event of importance be it the entry of 
the king into his court or an attack on the enemy forces or the 
prevention of some national calamities bad generally to be preceded 

*>y 

services of the Purohita. 

Besides the above three Brailmana officials there appears to have 
been a host of others generally engaged in sacrifice, foretelling, read¬ 
ing of omens, astrology, sorcery, etc. But these were not the only 
activities in which the Brahmanas were engaged under the State. 


various magical ceremonies which must have required the 


1 Artkasastra p. 33. 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 


Ibid ., p. 15. 


Ibid., p. 10. 


* Ibid., p. 368, # Arthamstra pp. 19, 38,210, 211,247, 248, 368, 395,418-25, etc. 
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Poor widows of Brahmana caste who were very clever and desirous 
of earning their livelihood were recruited as parivrdjikd spies in the 


Sancarah section of the Intelligence Department. 1 It is also probable 

that some of the institutes of the Samsthdh section—the Udasthita or 

• • 

the Ta-pasavyahjana for example counted many Bra liman as amongst 
their number.' 2 It is however to be noted that there is nothing in 
Kautilva to indicate that the social status of an informer suffered 

m I 1 

as it undoubtedly did in later times. 3 On the contrary we are told 
that the five institutes of espionage were honoured by the king with 
awards of money and titles. -1 

It is evident that the Brahmanas were also employed in the risky 
and delicate task of diplomatic negotiations between different States. 
The dutas as a class seem to have been recruited from the Brahmanas. 
This is proved from the following passage in Kautilva which was 
used by the dutas to propitiate a displeased enemy king :— Ta-smad- 
luldhrtesvapi sastresu yathoktam valcldrastesdmantdvasayinohpyavct- 

Kimahga piinabrdlimciiia . 5 

Brahmanas served also as soldiers. Kautilya discusses the merits 

l #4. 



and demerits of armies composed of Brahmanas. Ksatriyas, \ aisyas 
and Sudras ( BrdhmanaksalriyavcmyaAudrasainydndm ). 


The former 


dcaryas gave the preference to the Brahmana army. But considering 
all points of view Kautilya recommends the enlistment of armies 


composed of Ksatriyas trained in the art of wielding weapons . b 
Besides the above there must have been other professions which 
engaged the Brahmanas. But our text supplies us with very little 
information on the poiut. It is quite evident however from what 
we have already gleaned out that the Brahmana caste at the period 
was anything but a body of men engaged exclusively in the study 
or teaching of the sacred literature and in sacrifices to the gods. 

In ancient Indian polity the Brahmanas appear to have always 
held more or less a privileged position. 


According 


to Kautilya 


Brahmanas were to be provided by the State with forests for soma 
plantation, for religious learning and for the performance of penance. 
Such forests were named after the go Ira of the Brahmanas resident 
therein. 1 The srotriyas were granted Brahmadeya lands which were 
free from taxes. 3 But in case these lands were sold or mortgaged 



id., p. 20. 


2 Ibid., pp, L 8-1 <j 


0 


l 


S.B.E. vol. xxv. The Laws of Mann, iii, 101 • iv. 2U- xi 50 

^ 9 9 


Arthas antra. p. 19. 
Arthauastra. p. 3-15 


h Ibid., p. 30. 
1 Ibid., p. 49 




3 Ibid., p. 40. 
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to those who were not endowed with similar tenures then the original 
holder was punished with the first amercement. 1 The irotriyas also 
enjoyed the following fiscal and legal privileges 

(i) Consumption of salt free from any sulka (toll )} 

(ii) Appropriation of ripe fruits and flowers for the worship of 
gods and rice and barley for the performance of Agrayanci sacrifice 
(from crown lands). 8 

(iii) Permission to reside in charitable institutions when the per¬ 
sons concerned were of reliable character. 4 

(iv) Immunity of property from escheat. 5 

(v) Exemption from appearing as witnesses except in the case of 
transactions in ones own communitv. 8 

(vi) Safety of property from adverse prescriptory rights. 7 

(vii) A claim of receiving back their goods (dravyam) lent, in pre¬ 
ference to everyone else except the king. 8 

(viii) Exemption of property from additional taxation or confisca¬ 
tion by the State in times of financial trouble.*' 

The above privileges as we have said were enjoyed only by the 
srotriyas. Hut the Brahmanas as class enjoyed the following privi¬ 
leges :— 

(i) Provision of free passes to cross rivers. 10 

(ii) Freedom from the payment of dues while passing military 

stations. 11 

(iii) Immunity from torture to elicit confession. 1 * 

(iv) Freedom from corporal punishment like whipping, etc. 


(sarvdparadhes mpidctniyo brdhmcma ). 



1 Ibid,, p. 171. In the case of pur v as alias ad arid a or the 1st amercement the 


fine ranged from 48 to 96 panas , see p. 192. 


2 Arihasastra p. 84. 
5 Ibid,, p. 161. 

3 Ibid ., p. 175. 


* Ibid., p. 118. 

6 Ibid., pp. 175-76. 


[l Ibid., p. 242. 


io Ibid ., p. 127. 


* Ibid., p. 144. 

7 Ibid., p. 191. 

11 Ibid ., p. 198. 


1* Ibid., p. 221. This privilege was also enjoyed by the learned (S'rutavat). 

13 Ibid., p. 222. Ptdana in this passage is taken by Dr. Shamasastry in the 
sense of “ torture.” But to my mind the word conveys the sense of physical 
punishment though it is also possible that it refers to punishment in general. 
It seems that the concluding portion of the chapter (from line 3, page 222) deals 
with cases where the guilt of the Brahmanas are already established by espionage 
{satriparigrahah). Naturally Kautilya here lays down the treatment of the 
Brahman a criminals. Torture Was applied to establish a crime and as such 
ptdana cannot be explained in the way in which the learned translator has done. 
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It will bo noticed from the above that by far the largest number 
of privileges are granted to the krotriyas. What seems to be the 
most important privilege, viz. freedom from corporal punishment is 
however granted to the whole Brahmana caste. This is in con¬ 
sistency with the two privileges claimed for them by the Satapatha 
Brahmana 1 viz complete ajyeyaid (unmolestability) and abadhyatd 
(immunity from being killed). But the following alternative treat¬ 
ment 2 accorded to the guilty Brahmana is by no means an easy one 

and in certain cases as in theft was far more severe than the actual 
punishment. His face we are told must be branded so as to leave 

a mark indicating his crime 

/■St eye &vd. 

Manusyabadhe kavandhah. 

Gurutalpe bhagam. 

Surdpdne madyadhvajah. 

But this was not all. After having thus branded him and pro¬ 
claimed his crime in public the king is directed either to banish him 
or send him to the mines. Moreover there was some very important 
exception to the general rule. Kautilya says: 

llajyakamukamaniahpurapradharsakamatavyamitrotsdhakam durga- 

rdstradanda kopakakam vd sirohastaprddipikam ghdiayet. Brdh- 
manam tamapah pravesayet. 

Thus a Brahmana when guilty of high treason and active opposi¬ 
tion to the State had to meet the full measure of the punishment 
prescribed. The only privilege if it was at all any was that he was 

drowned instead of being burnt alive, 

It will be seen from the above and many other passages strewn 

all over the text 11 that the position of a Brahmana was a somewhat 
privileged one. But it is to be observed that most of the above 
privileges were not exclusively enjoyed by the Brahmanas but were 
equally shared by other religious orders and sects (tapasvinah). 
Moreover in the KauUliya we do not find the Brahmana enjoying 
many of the privileges which the later literature claim for him. 

Thu 


3 


8 


Manu 


reserved for a learned Brahmana and the privilege of interpreting 
the law appears to be the monopoly of his caste in the Kautiliya 


i xl, 5,7, l. 


2 Arthasastra p. 222. 


3 Ibid., p. 229. 


4 Ibid.., pp. 159, 176, 181, 194, 230, 233,236, etc. 
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there is no special provision for the employment of the Brail man a 
in the Civil and Criminal Courts. The awMyas , who were jnnapada 
and ahhijata and not necessarily Brahmanas and whose character 
had been tested under religious allurements were employed in the 


DharmastM yak a aia leas o dhet nes u 


j 


Again in the case of treasure-troves 


while Manu decides that a learned Brahmana might take the whole 
of it there is no such provision in Kautilya.. who seems on the con¬ 
trary to recommend the state-ownership of all such properties. 

In conclusion I would like to draw your attention to tire fact that 
in Kautilya’s time, i.e. in the Maurya period there were Brahmanas 

• . i ft . Y 1 1 


who were rajmkmr 


This is interesting in view of the later 


developments, viz. the rise in India of Brahmana ruling dynasties 
like the Kan vas and probably also the Andhras—shortly after the 

downfall of the Maurya power. 




i S.B.E. vol. xxv. via, f), 21 ; Arthasastra. pp. 15, 17, U7, 200 

^ S.B.E. vol. xxv. viii, 37, 38 ; Arthasastra. pp. 61,203. 

% 

* Arthasastra . p. 229. 




ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 

By S. V. VTswanatha, M.A. 

4 i » 


Importance of Labour. 

In all age-5 of man’s history labour has been a very important 
agent of production. In ancient Tndia there was not much scope 
for the display of capital and organization as factors of production 
Land played a very prominent part and still plays a considerable 
part in Indian economic life. The main living of the Indian popu- 
lation came from agriculture and incidental pursuits. Labour, 
organized or unorganized, skilled or unskilled, is. however, found to 
be absolutely necessary for the satisfaction of man’s wants. The 
importance of labour and the difficulties in connection with it 
become clear in the old saying to the effect that J for the labourer a 
discerning master is rare, as for the employer is a faithful, intelli¬ 
gent and truthful servant.’ 

Qualities of a good Employer. 

The essential quality of a good master is the faculty to discern 
right from wrong. Other characteristics enumerated are courtesy, 
liberality, and goodness especially when the labourer confesses a 
mistake. 1 A good employer is gentle and liberal and is able to 
recognize the workman’s merit. 2 On the other hand, a bad employer 
lacking these qualities indulges in ‘ unreasonably overworking the 
labourer, in raising hopes not to be fulfilled and withholding or 
keeping wages in arrears .’ s Again, a discerning master will not 
give way to a desire to change frequently the labourers employed 
under him, Old, experienced and well-trained servants ought to be 
given sufficient encouragement and treated with kindness.* Exploit- 
ation of labour by capital is generally condemned, and the labourer 
should not be asked to render gratuitous services. £ It is not right 
that the labourer should go without recompense for his labour.’ 6 

Judged by these standards, employers have been divided into 
three classes—kind, severe and just. A kind employer shows indul- 


t 


1 Hitopadetfa II, 57. * Ibid. II, 104. 3 Ibid. II, 58. 

* Ibid. II, 130. 5 Ibid. TV, 12. 
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gence to his labourers. He is severe who considers the virtues of 
his servants as faults, and he is just who deals with them judici¬ 
ously. ] 

Contracts. 


The relation of the employer and the employee was fixed in most 
cases by contracts and 'the wages were to be paid as arranged.’ * 
The contract is said to be of three kinds—depending on time, work 
or on both. When the contract is for finishing a definite piece of 
work, we have a contract for work. In a time-contract time is 
the criterion for payment of wages irrespective of work. In the 
third class a definite piece of work had to be done in a certain period 
of time. We know that in a free agreement between the capitalist 
and the labourer the advantage will ordinarily be on the side of the 
former. As Marshall puts it, * the effects of the labourers’ disad¬ 
vantage are cumulative.’ 1 Labour is perishable ’ for the worker 
is ' inseparable from his work.’ This principle is possibly intended 
to be conveyed in a statement that 1 the worker spends his life for 
a living ’ but he is himself getting ; worn out ’ with the work. 8 

We shall pass on to the consideration of the rules that regulated 
the conduct of the labourer in relation to the capitalist and vice versa. 
The general rule in regard to wages is ' that the servant shall get 
the promised wages.’ * ‘ Wages previously settled shall be paid and 

received as agreed upon.’ Next, it is laid down that wages are to 
be paid for work that was finished ; and it is not right if the 
labourer demanded wages before the work agreed upon had been 
finished or if the master refused payment for the work done. ‘ Wages 
are to be paid for work done, but not for work that is not done,’ 6 
and wages are not to be withheld. 6 ‘ Only a bad workman asks for 
wages in the course of the work, and it is only a bad master that 
does not pay the labourers their wages for work done.’ 1 


Working Hours. 

We meet with the following rules regarding the time during which 
a labourer may be worked . 8 It was accepted that in the day, the 
labourers could be detained by the employers only for nine hours. 


J Ibid. JI, 58f. 2 S'ulcraniti II, 791 f. and Trans. S.B.H, 

3 Hit. II, 24. * Kautilya Artliasastra : Trans, p. 233. 

6 Ibid . p. 235. 6 S'ulcra. II, 799. 

7 Hit. II, 30. 8 S'ulcra. II, 81Bff. 
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Three hours rest during day and nine hours rest at night are allowed. 
On the whole, the maximum period of work was twelve hours. 
This is certainly very reasonable period considering that even in the 
nineteenth century the number of working hours in English fac¬ 
tories was very much the same. This rest was allowed to the work¬ 
men for ; the discharge of their domestic duties.’ That the 
labourer is not a mere chattel but has certain belongings to look 
after is recognized here. The workmen were, in addition, let free on 
days of festival and for the performance of obsequies and cere¬ 
monies, if any. Again, there was the good rule that the labourer 
may be allowed a week’s casual leave at a time on full pay for ill- 
health and for a period not to exceed fifteen days in the year. 1 


The labourer, on the other hand, ■' shall neither leave out anything 
undone, nor carry away with him anything from his place without 
the permission of the employer.’ 2 Likewise, a ‘ servant neglect¬ 
ing or putting off work assigned to him without cause shall be 


detained 


If the work be of a 


low nature, or the labourer is unfit to finish it, or suffers from disease 
or is in distress, some concession shall be shown him and he may be 
allowed to have the work done by a substitute. The loss incurred 
by the capitalist in this way shall be made good by extra work.® 
• An employee who has received wages for a certain piece of work, 
shall not, of his own accord, go elsewhere for work, if the work is 
not finished. 4 The rules proclaimed by the Buddha and repro¬ 
duced by Asoka in his edicts are interesting in this connection. 
The duties of the employer are laid down thus : to allot work to 
the labourers according to their strength, give them good wages and 
food, tend them in sickness and grant them holidays. The em¬ 
ployees, on the other side, should do their work thoroughly, cheer¬ 
fully and have contentment. 6 


Labour efficiency — Factors. 

The ‘ efficiency of labour ’ depends on a number of social and 
economic considerations, and the labourers have been divided into 
three classes—inactive, ordinary and quick. Judged by another 
standard, the labourers fall into three types—the best, of medium 


1 S'ufcra. II, 817; 818 ; 823 ; 825. 
8 Ibid. p. 184. 

6 Bock Edict. XII. 


i Arthasastra p. 185. 
* Ibid. p. 184. 
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abilitv and the worst. The best care only for name ; the second 

1 

class desire both wealth and fame; the worst want only wealth. 1 

One of the tests of labour-efficiency mentioned in our works is 
any special aptitude or skill that the labourer may possess. ‘ The 
special attainments which give a man his living and which are 
commended bv others should be preserved and improved by the 


owner. 


> 0 


Other tests 
cheerfulness, 
tentment. 8 . 


of a labourer are his capacity for work, faithfulness, 

m 

thoroughness in work, uprightness and general con- 


Thirdlv, general experience and skill in work are other standards 
of the capacity of the worker. The service of old and experienced 
labourers should not be dispensed with unless it be for very grave 
faults.* The distinction is also noted between labour of the 
ordinary kind and labour that involved some special skill and 

0 a 

dexterity. 6 

V 

Fourthly, the kind treatment accorded by the -employers to the 
labourers under them may go to increase their efficiency. The good 
employer should have at heart the welfare of his workers, should 
tend them in their illness, grant them holidays and pay them amply/ 
; The servant suffers pain only for the sake of future pleasure and 
hence he waits to be assured of the latter/ 1 The employer ‘ by his 
harsh words, low wages, severe punishment and insult alienates his 
labourers/ 3 

Lastly, the efficiency of labour depends, on the amount of the 
reward, the wages the labourers get. The following remarks are 
interesting about the disadvantages of low wages, ‘ Those who are 
paid low wages are enemies by nature. They become tools in the 
hands of others, they-seek new opportunities, and set themselves to 
plunder other people. 5 9 

We have noted in the above the various factors which determined 
the efficiency of the individual labourer. The quantity of "work that 
could be turned out depended also on the ‘ organization 5 of labour. 
The importance of * organization 5 in production is thus hinted. 

: There is no man who is utterly unfit 5 but rare are the persons who 


i S'ukra. II, 813-14 and 840-41. 2 Hit. II, 63. 

<5 Hit. II, 75 and III, 105. + Ibid. II, 130. 

5 Arthamstra p. 183 and Trans. 6 Asolca R.E. XII. 

^ Hit. II. 24. - 8 S'ukra. II, 836-7. * Ibid. II, 807f. 
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can connect (organize). 1 Organization of labour displaj'ed itself in 
two ways—in labour combination and ! division of labour.’ Labour 
combinations are intended in sambhuya sctmutihdnam and in all 
other co-operative undertakings mentioned in the ArthaSdstraA and 
the Sukraniti} The employers should first see that the labourers 
were given the work for which they were fit. + A careful employer 
will put the right men in the right place, for the success of the 
enterprise depends on whether ‘ workmen like ornaments, are used 
properly.’ 6 A discerning master will therefore divide his workmen 
into various gangs and give distinct badges so as to distinguish 
them from one another. 8 This c division of labour ’ is to depend on 
knowledge and capacity for patient exertion. 7 Tn other words 
efficiency is to be the true criterion of division. 


Wages how determined ? 

The amount of wages depends on the contract, the nature, the 
quantity and quality of the work, the main factors being the quali¬ 
fication of the labourers and the amount of work turned out. 8 Ac¬ 
cording to Kautilya, changes in time, place and workmanship are 
other factors that determine wages. 1 ' In cases where the wages 
were not previously settled, the rule is suggested in the Arihasdslra 
that the wages will depend on the nature of the work, the time 
taken, the efficiency of the labourer and the general custom. 10 
Thus, the same wage earner did not receive the same wage at all 
times, labour in one place did not fetch as much as labour in an¬ 
other place, and one labourer did not get as much as another in 
the same occupation. 

The amount of wages in any industry was low, average or high 
according to the low or average or high quality of the labourers’ 
work in general. An inactive labourer got less than his comrade 
with average activity, and the latter got less than his more quick 
friend. 11 Wages were considered high if they ‘ adequately supplied ’ 
food and clothing and allowed a comfortable living; ordinal or 
moderate,, if the} 7 supplied the ‘ indispensable ’ food and clothing, 
i.e. necessaries for the labourer and his dependents. Low wages 


l Ibid. II, 26G. 

* Kural. 516. 
f Kural . 515. 

M Arthaiastra p. 185. 

26 


2 p. 185f. 8 IV, v, 603ff. 

8 Hit. II, 70. 8 S'ukra. II, 853-57. 

8 S’ukra. II, 803-4 and IV, v, 642. 

'o Ibid. p. 183. n S'ukra. II, 813. 
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maintained only one . 1 The standard in these cases is that of 
1 living.’ A labourer who gets low wages comes in the sphere of 
the operation of the 1 iron-law-theory of wages . 5 Low wages were 
certainly condemned as it was recognized that the minimum wages 
should bring up a family and meet ‘compulsory charges .” 2 Thus 
in ancient India it -was recognized that 

‘ A starved dog at the city's gate 
Foretells the ruin of the State.’ 


Labour Unions. 

The evils arising out of competition between the employer and 
the employed are. in modern times, lessened in two ways—by active 
governmental legislation and by organization among the labourers 
so as to safeguard their position and to stand in union against 
exploitation of them by the capitalist. In some of our law-books 8 
certain terms occur which denote a combination of labourers for 
administrative and financial purposes, such as Sr mi, Kula and Gana. 
The distinction between the three classes is not made quite clear 
in the works. All these, however, belong to the same category. 

Kula probably indicates a class of labourers actuated by the 
same interests and motives, as if they were members of the same 

r* j ' Vy 1 ^ § 

clan (kula). The members of this union, it would appear, need not 

belong to the same trade or industry. 

/ 

Sreni signifies apparently a combination of workmen that belong 
to the same calling who go to supplement each other and produce 
what we may style a ‘party ’ or ‘ troupe.’ 

Gana may be taken to denote that the labourers of this combina¬ 
tion have the same occupation. Thus we have the Gana of gold¬ 
smiths, bricklayers, etc. 

The powers of these ‘ guilds ’ were administrative and financial, 
like their mediaeval prototype in Europe. They had the right of 
self-adjudication ; and in the settlement of their disputes were led 
by the usages pertaining to the different companies. The right of 
appeal lay from the Kula to the Sreni and from the latter to the 
Gana and from the last to the king’s officers. Another restriction 
on the administrative function of these was that they were not 




i Ibid. II, 799-802. 

3 Arthasastra 185, 200, S'ulcra. IV, v. 


2 Ibid. II, 806-8. 
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allowed jurisdiction in certain cases, e.g. robbery and theft. 1 As 
regards the financial management of these the Artha&dstra has the 
following remarks : £ Those who can be expected to relieve misery, 
who can give instructions to artisans, who can be trusted with depos¬ 
its, who can plan artistic work of their own design, and who can 
be relied upon by guilds of artisans, may receive the deposits of 
the guilds. The guilds shall receive their deposits back in times of 
distress.’ 2 

From the above it may be inferred that— 

(1) these guilds had deposits of money to be invested ; 

(2) one of the main purposes for which these combinations were 
made was *' to relieve misery ’ among the members ; 

(3) the unions should have a capable leader who could be relied 
upon and with whom their deposits may be trusted and ; 

(4) the deposits which may be the savings of the members of the 
guilds or made up of subscriptions were intended to serve in times of 
distress. 

These are some of the features of the e guilds ’ in ancient India 
which show that the} 7 may have acted, in a way, like the labour and 
trade unions of modern times. 

Old-age Pensions , Insurance, etc. 

We have to note next if in ancient India there was any provision 
made for the labourers’ illness, in the shape of bonuses, provident 
funds, old-age pensions, etc. There were, as has been noted, the 
deposits of the guilds which served the workmen in times of distress. 
But these deposits could not serve for long and for all the labourers. 
The general rule appears to have been that the employer ought not 
to cut off wages, in times of calamity for the labourer. He should 
tend them in the period of their sickness. 3 If, during the time of 

his illness a diseased workman offered any substitute for him he was 

% 

to have his full wages.* If, for an} 7 unforeseen reason, the work 
was not finished within the time, the labourers were allowed an ex¬ 
tension of a week. Beyond that period they were to finish the 

work with the aid of outsiders. 6 The efficient workmen should in 

% 

addition have of their wages as bonus every year and remission of 

1 S'ukra. EV, v, 36, 59-60. 2 Arthasastra. Trans, p. 253. 

3 IT, 819-21, * Ibid. II, 826 and Arthasastra. 185. 

5 Artli. 185. 
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an eighth part of their work. 1 An institution corresponding to a 
;-provident fund is also in evidence in the Sukramti. The employer is 
advised to ; keep with him as deposit or \ of the servants 5 wages, 
and to pay £ of that amount or the whole in two or three years. 2 
At the time of retirement after forty years of service the approved 
workman may have half his wages as pension for life and the pension 
is in some cases extended to the members of his family also, if incap¬ 
able but well-behaved. 8 These rules appear to be considerably in 
advance of the age in which they were laid down and show some 
traits of modern economic ideas on the problem of labour and capital. 


1 S'ulcra. II, 830f. 
8 Ibid. 11,827. 


2 Ibid. II, 834. 
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THE PRABHAKARA SCHOOL OF KARMA-MIMAMSA. 

By S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A. 


The weakest spot in the history of Indian Darsanas may be said 

to be the history of the Prabhakara School of Karmct-Mhnamsa. 

The study of the Purva-Mimamsa system has of late been most 

- * ^ / 

undeservedly neglected even in the world of traditional Sastri c 

scholarship. However, of the two chief schools of Purva-Mimamm, 

the Bhatta School has all along been receiving better attention at 

the hands of the students of Sanskrit Dar&ana-s than its sister school, 

viz. The Prabhakara School. Till the publication of the Prakarana- 

pancilca by Salikanatha about two decades age and of Dr. Ganga- 

nath Jha\s thesis in English on the Prabhakara School, all the know- 

ledge that the world of Sanskrit scholars possessed concerning this 

school was restricted practically to the references given in the 

Sanskrit works relating to the Bhcitia , Nyai/ci-Vaisc-silcci and Vedanta 

systems. In Salikanatha’s Prakarana-paneikd, we find a learned 

and scholarly Prakarana epitomising and maintaining the distinctive 

tenets of the Prabhakara School. Dr. Ganganath Jhas thesis is 

the English counterpart of the Praka ra iia - pa n a i k d, presenting in a 

lucid and readable stylo the main principles of the Prabhakara 

School and giving, for the first time, very valuable information 

about Prabkakara’s commentary on Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya, known 

as Brhati-ilka. In his learned introduction to his treatise above re- 
* • 

ferred to. Dr. Jha seeks to make out from certain internal evidences 
furnished by the Brhaii, the Prakarana-pancika and certain other 
Prabhakara works, that Prabhakara was not, as tradition would 
have it, a rebellious and disloyal pupil of Kutnarila-Bhatta, the 
earliest leading exponent of the Bhatta School ; that Prabhakara s 
works must be assigned to the anfce-Kaumarila period of Mhnamsa > 
and that they do not presuppose Kumarila-bhatta’s Vdrtika, while 


the latter might, in all probability, be said to presuppose Frabha- 
kara’s works. Dr. Keith reiterates Dr. Jha s opinion in nis recent 
book on Karma-Mhnamsa and seems to go further than Dr. Jha in 
assigning both Prabhakara and Salikanatha to a date earlier than 

that of Kumarila. 

J had access to a transcript of the Brhaii . that I recently got 
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made for the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Jha, from his incomplete copy of the 
Brhati. In the course of m 3 ? official duties as Ex-Officio Curator of 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, I had 
opportunities of examining, besides the Brhati, the following impor¬ 
tant Prabhakara manuscripts :— 

# 

(1) Rjuvimald-pancilcd —a commentary on the Brhati by Salika¬ 

natha. 

(2) Parisisia —a brief annotation on the Bhdsya of Sabarasva- 

4 

min, by Salikanatha. 

(3) Nayaviveka —an exhaustive treatise by Bhavanatha based 

on the Brhati, Rjuvimald and Prakarana-pancikd. 

(4) Nydyakosa —a Prabhakara treatise by Govinda Bhatta based 

mainly on the works of Salikanatha and Bhavanatha. 

(5) Prdbhdkara-vijaya —a short epitome of the 



a Kara 


School. 

As a result of the examination of these manuscripts and of the 
study of several works relating to the Bhatta and other Indian sys¬ 
tems, various interesting facts came to my notice, a few of which 
bearing upon the history of the Prabhakara School, I propose to 
embod } 7 in this short paper to be placed before the Second Oriental 
Conference. 

Prabhakara, Salikanatha and Bhavanatha are the three greatest 
exponents of the Prabhakara School, so far definitely known to us. 
Salikanatha, in the first verse of Nitipatha (section II of the Pra¬ 
karana-pancikd) , refers to himself as Prabhakara’s pupil. In the 
Prakarana-pancikd, several quotations from the Sloka-vdrlika are 
found. For instance, on pages 5, 114 and 122 of the Benares Sans¬ 
krit Series edition of the Prakarana-pancikd. the following verses 

/ 

from the Sloka-vdrlika are found :— 


“ ^-sqTrff 1 ”—page (5). 


it 




• • 


• I 


• • 


“ ^ WTT^ If ifa 




• ft 


• » 


page (114). 
page ( 122 ). 


/ 

Similar quotations from Kumarilabhatta’s Sloka-vdrlika are found 

t 

in Salikanatha’s Rjuvimald and PariMsta , some in the first adhi- 
karana and in the sections relating to Arthdpatti and Abhdva in the 
Tarkapdda of the former work, and some others in the Tarkapdda 
of the latter work. 

Again, in the Tarkapdda of the Rjuvimaldl, on the first leaf which, 
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in the palm-leaf manuscript recently brought on loan to the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, is found broken and in a 
crumbling condition, 1 find the following portion of the Avatarika 
to the first sentence in the Brhati :— 

“ w<zi tr .. broken . 

bioken •« •• »» •• »» •• • • •• • • 

.. r«i eh oritur arn^rrmr i ^tt fNfniri^: ■spfpsw 

_ v ^ 

-^Tf^VTI^WT^T I ” 

The following further extract also from the same broken leaf is 
worthy of note :— 

“ .^vrrrf: r*n snpi- 

T«T2frf . . . . . . . . . . . . • • • * 


However imperfect the above extracts may be, to my mind it is 

clear that two inferences could be unmistakably drawn from them. 

0 

Firstly, Salikanatha assumes that Prabhakara is refuting the views 
of ‘ Vdrtikakdra ’ with reference to the purpose of the opening sen¬ 
tence in the Bhdsya. Secondly Prabhakara interprets the Blidsya- 
kdra as reaffirming the view of an earlier commentator, that 
c Athdtah ’ should be interpreted as a single significative unit. 
Though I agree with Dr. Ganganath Jha in thinking that there might 
have been more than one Vdrtikakdra and that one of them was 
Kumarila and the ‘ Vdrtikakdra ’ quoted frequently by Salikanatha 
and Bhavanatha in support of the Prabhakara doctrines must have 
been different from Kumarila and probably earlier than both Kuma¬ 
rila and Prabhakara, yet I am strongly inclined to think that the 
Vdrtikakdra referred to in the above extract from the Rjuvimald 
must be Kumarila himself, one important reason being that the 
other Vdrtikakdra is generally found invoked only in support of 
Prabhakara’s view and not for offering refutatory comments. The 
earlier commentator alluded to in the second of the two inferences 
above set forth, I venture to think, is Bhavadasa, the Vrttikara , 
spoken of as alluded to by Sabarasvamin, in Slokavdrtika verses 
35 1 and 63 2 of the 1st sittra. In this connection, it may be noted, 


ifwr^r ii (35) 

ii (63) 
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with advantage, that Bhavanatlia’s amplification, in the Nayaviveko 
of the foregoing extract from the Rjuvimald, carries us considerably 
further in the belief that Prabhakara’s opening remarks in the Brliafi 
may be taken as presupposing— 




(Verse 96—under Sutra 1. 


) 


f 

Slokavdrtika. 


Salikanatha, who describes himself as Prabhakara’s pupil, refers 
to Mandanamisra in his Prakarana-pancikd (on page 178), in which 
a well-known verse from Mandana’s Vidhiviveka is quoted, viz.: 

“ jut ^STKr ( TRtsfi<T ,. .. .. i ” Mandana is generally be- 

lieved to be one of the pupils of Kumarilabhatta. Mandana refers 
to Prabhakara and Brhati in the Vidhiviveka (already printed) and 
in the Brahmasiddhi (ray edition of which, for the first time, is under 
preparation), in several places, with the animus generally character¬ 
istic of a contemporaneous opponent. The renowned Vacaspati- 
misra, known to Veclantic tradition as Saddarsantvallabha , speaks of 
Prabhakara as the Tikdkdra in his JSIydyakanikd, and in the same 
work speaks separately of a Nibandhanakdra In this connection, 
it is worthy of note that in the Nyayakanikd, Vacaspati 
guishes between two sets of Prabhakaras, viz.: J aratprabhdlcardh 
an d Navya prabhakarah. 



In his Nyayaratnakdra , a commentary on the Slokavdrtika , Partlia- 

i 1 * • / i A . 3^ a . • 




(page 4 



trrtnrfa—flWfaT f% 


5^ 


f^Fq 


fhfqwfysrfys w 




It is noteworthy here that the ‘ apasiddhdnta ’ referred to in this 
extract is widely known to the world of Indian philosophers as one 
of the distinctive tenets of the Prabhakara School. If Bhartrmitra, 
and not Prabhakara, is associated with this tenet as its exponent 
presupposed by Kumarila, one is tempted to fancy that perhaps 
Prabhakara’s relation to Bhartrmitra was similar to Sankara’s rela- 

m 

tion toGaudapada. 

An old verse traditionally handed down in South India runs thus : 


yfrfyyif 




^tht tffr xwvi' ii 

The same verse is found quoted by Mr. S. P. Pandit in his learned 
introduction to the Oaudavaho published in the Bombay Sanskrit 
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Series, with the difference that the words Tantrci and Vamana res- 

t 

pectively replace the words Campu and Mandana. In Mr. S. P. 
Pandit’s introduction to Gaudavaho and in the introduction to the 
Mahdvidydvidambana recently published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, it is clearly shown why Umveka should be identified with 
Bhavabhuti and regarded as one of the pupils of Kumarilabhatta 
and how, in Citsukha’s Advaitapradipa , Umveka is spoken of as iden¬ 
tical with Bhavabhuti, the author of the Mdlatimadhava. Further, 
in Ramakrsna’s commentary, YuJclisnehaprapurmu , on the Tarkn- 

t 

pada of the SastrcuUpika , Bhattomveka is referred to on pages 2 
and 30 of the Nirnayasagara press edition. The subjoined extract 
from page 30 of this work would appear to leave no alternative 
except to assume that Umvekabhatta was one of the pupils of 
Kumarilabhat t a. 

% ft 

.. .. i y=r?qst rtfrrqw 'qfoqwT « 

—*rrei ^ i ” 

In the South Indian version of the verse quoted above, Prabhakara, 
hemmed in as he is found between two pupils of Kumarila, would 
appear to be also one of Kumarila’s pupils. 

The following conclusions may be taken to follow from the above 

k.' 1/ 

data :— 

(1) The tradition that Prabhakara-guru was one of Kumarila’s 

pupils cannot be brushed aside easily, particularly because 

it is supported by the historically acceptable grounds in- 

*• 

cheated above. 


(2) Prabhakara’s Brhatl could not be assigned to a date earlier 

than that of Kumarila, if the high authority of Salikanatha 
and Bhavanatha is accepted. 

(3) Prabhakara was not the founder of the Prabhakara School, 

which, according to Parthasarathimisra’s Nydyaratndkara, 

1 

must have been represented in the ante-Kaumarila period of 

Mimdmsd, by writers like Bhartrmitra. Probably Bhartr- 

mitra was the author of the Prabhakaravartika frequently 

/ 

relied upon by Salikanatha. 

(4) Bhavadasa was undoubtedly the Vrttikara. whom. Bhdsyakara 

is interpreted by Kumarila as refuting, and by Prabhakara, 
in his Brhatl. as supporting. 

(5) The conjecture, that the Nibandhana of the Prabhakara 
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School is different from the Brhali would appear to be more 
reasonable than Dr. Jha’s conjecture that the Brkati is 
identical with the Nibandhana. 

(6) Bhavabhuti the poet, alias Bhattomveka, Prabhakara and 

Mandana were all Bhattakumarila’s pupils. 



THE BHAKT1-D0CTRINE IN THE SA NDIJL Y A -SUTRA. 

• • 

By Dr. B. M. Bartta, M.A.. D.Litt. 

Introductory. 


The object of this paper is to set forth certain main features of 
the Hindu doctrine of Bhalcti developed in a treatise of hundred 

f 

aphorisms ascribed to Sandilya, a highly revered seer and teacher 

of old. But the treatise, as we now have it, can never be supposed 

to have been the work of Sandilya himself. • Tn the body of the 

/ 

work, Sandilya is introduced as the promulgator of a view of the 
partial identity of Brahman and Jivatman, of God and Soul, and 
this view is contrasted with the Badarayana or Ve dan tic concep¬ 
tion of the absolute identity of Jivatman and Paramatman, as well 
as with the Kaiyapa conception of the duality of God and Soul! 
The historical basis of the ascription of the authorship of the work 
is that a section of the Chdndogya Upanisad (III. 14) embodies a 
conception of faith associated with the name of Sandilya. This 
passage recurs, as pointed out by Prof. Cowell, with a few verbal 


tiatapatha 


(X. 6, 3). The term for 


faith used in this passage is not Sraddhd but Addhd meaning a 

sense of assurance or firm belief. The passage has been referred 

% 

to in the Bmhma-Sutra (III. 31) as well as in the Veddnta-Sdra by 

_ 

Sadananda as the Doctrine of Sandilya (Sdndilya-Vidyd) . Sada- 
nanda mentions this doctrine as an example of Upasandni or prayers 
that are conceived psychologically as mental operations having for 
their object not Brahman the Absolute , but Brahman endowed with 
qualities. 1 

9 

Sandilya’s speculations about faith are of the greatest importance 
to the historian of Indian religion and philosophy in more ways 
than one. In the first place, in these older Upanisadic speculations 
was laid the foundation of a highly developed system of faith or 

9 

Bhakii-cult in a much later treatise bearing the name of Sandilya. 
The speculations are also important as putting before us a strong 
plea for the cultivation of faith as a mode of attaining to Brahman. 


1 Vedantasara, ed. Jivananda, p. 160: e< Upasanani sagariabrahmavipayaJca - 
manasavyaparanipani Sandilyavidyddmi 
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Sandilya is represented as declaring that “Verily, all that is, Is 

Brahman ’’ (Sarvam khalviclam Brahma,). “He is the soul within 

ns, the greatest of the great, the smallest of the small. *' A man 

is made of the will-stuff. As his will is in this world, so does he 

1 This doctrine 


Thou 


become when he passes away to the other world, 
of Sandilya is aptly illustrated by the life-practice of Krsna who 

is introduced in another passage of the Chandogya Upaniscid (III. 17, 
6 ). There we read that Krsna, a son of Devakl and a disciple of 
Ghora Angirasa, became what he desired to be. He is said to have 
repeated these three mantras at the last moment of his life. 
art imperishable, thou art immutable, thou are breathed with life.” 1 2 3 

However imperfectly the Upanisadic doctrine of Sandilya may 
appear to a modern reader to correspond to the system of Sandilya, 
it will be a mistake to violently discard the tradition implying the 
historical connection of the tw r o as a pure fiction. The light attitude 
of the historian will rather be to visualise the process of thought 
whereby a full-fledged system of faith evolved out of a nucleus in 
the older teachings of Sandilya. One point of resemblance between 
the two is sure to strike every modern student, namely, the close 
association of the Bhakti-cult with the life of Krsna. 

BhaJcti and Sraddha. The former has a wider meaning than the latter. 

The former implies faith in God ,, the latter , belief in ceremonial 

works. 

In the verv first aphorism we see that the older term sraddha is 
replaced by bhalcii. It is clearly stated in two other aphorisms 
(24, 25) that bhakti having a wider range of meaning cannot be uni¬ 
versally supposed to be the same as Sraddha and were they sup¬ 
posed to be identical in all respects, there would be a regressus ad 
infinitum . s The commentator Svapnesvara thinks that the Sutrahd- 


1 “ Atha khalu kratumayah puruso, yathakratur asminlloke puruso bhavati 
tathetah pretya bhavati ” Prof. Max Muller rightly suggests ‘ belief * as an alter¬ 
native rendering of kratu. Kratu is, according to Sankara, “ niscayo'dhyava- 
saya evameva nanyatheiuavicalah pratyayah “The confidence, the ardour, 
that is, the firm belief that a thing is as is believed to be, and not otherwise.” 
Also 6< abhipreturlha siddhisadhanam .” Anandagiri says that kratu is belief 
preceded by craving (akdnkhapUrvalcam ). 

2 “ Apipasa eva sa babhuva . So antaveldyam etattrayam pratipadyeta : aksi- 
tam asi, acyutam asi , prdnasamsitam asi. n 

3 Naiva sraddha sadhdranyat . Tasyarn tattve cdnavasthdndt* 
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ra laid a demon of confusion by stating this distinction in clear and 
unequivocal terms. And he himself distinguishes bhaleti in the 
abstract from sraddhd in the concrete as faith in God (l Avar a) from 
belief which is the essential part of ceremonial works.” 1 Svapnes- 
vara kept evidently in his mind the Vedic conception of sraddhd. 

Classification of faith. 

The Sandilya-sutra treats Bhaleti under these two general heads— 
Para and Apard, 2 the higher and the lower; Mukhya and Ganna, 
the principal and the subsidiary. It gives another classification of 
faith which seems to be based on a passage of the Bhagavad Gita 
(VII. 16). There are four species of faith cherished by the four 
classes of men, viz. (a) the faith of the distressed ( drttah ); (6) the 
faith of the young inquirer (jijhdsu) ; (c) the faith of one who seeks 
prosperity (arthdrthi) ; (d) the faith of the wise (jhdni). 

The first three of these four forms of faith are called subsidiary 

B ' 

and the fourth is the highest expression. 3 The commentator fur¬ 
nishes another classification based on a passage of the Bhagavata 
Parana (VII. 5, 22-23). The faint traces of it are scattered 
throughout the Sutra, which go to prove that the Sulralcdra was 
acquainted either with the actual passage of the Parana or the 
classification itself. Faith is divided into nine classes with special 
reference to the nine characteristic marks *: 

“To hear and repeat the names of Visnu, to remember them, to 
serve his feet, to honour him, to show him reverence, to do him 
service as his slave, to love him as a friend, and to surrender one¬ 
self to him.” 6 Svapnesvara says that this ninefold expression of 



the older common-sense view of faith and its efficacy, we read in the Mahamaft- 

gala Jataka {JataJca, No. 453)— 

Annan ca pa-nan ca dadati saddho 

Mdlah ca gandhan ca vilepanafi ca 

Pasannacitto anumodamdno 

Saggesu re sotthanam tad ahu . 

2 The word does nob actually occur in the Sutra , but para implies at once its 
opposite aparci. 

3 Aph. 72 : Qaunam traividhyam. 

* S'mvanam hirttanam Visnoh smaranam padasevanam 
Arcanam vandanam ddsyam salchyam dtma-mvedanam 
Iti pumsarpitd Visnau bhaktiscennavalaJcsana. 

6 Cowell’s translation of the Sandilya-sutra. 
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faith admits of classifications under the divisions given above. The 
Sutrakara himself considers repeating the divine names and the 
like as the subsidiary forms of faith 1 and there is an aphorism (14) 
which appears to place the absolute surrender of oneself to Visnu 
amongst the higher expressions. 

It is open to dispute if the Bhdgavata Parana gives a strictly 


logical division of faith into nine species. For these are after all 
not species, but nine successive steps in the practice of Vaisnava 


devotion, the lower step imperceptibly leading up to the higher one, 


and all lower steps culminating in the highest one. Even in the 


language of Svapnesvara, each of these expressions is a part or 


constituent {anga) of devotion.' 2 


The definition of various classes of faith and illustrations. 

Bhakli in its highest expression or fundamental character is 
defined as a devotional attachment to God (as pardnuraktir Uvare, 
Aph., 2). 8 The term anurakti is used as a synonym for rdga (affec¬ 
tion, passionate love) which is the opposite state of hatred ( dvesa ), 
—a religious sentiment or feeling of joy arising from flavour or 
taste {rasa) in its Vedic sensed That is to say, the rdga is not 
used in a derogatory sense, 6 in the sense of kleSa, like that in the 
Yoga-sutra (II. 3). Faith or devotion must not be undervalued as 
being an affection or passionate attachment, because such an affec¬ 
tion or passionate attachment aspires to attain the best ( uttama , 


ultimate end), e.g. union, 


^ w 

a state of union with God ( I&vara - 


sangatva) , an abiding in Him which promises immortality as its 


fruit. 7 


l Aph., 57. 2 See under Aph. 72. 

3 Cowell translates ; “ In its highest form it is an affection fixed on God.” 
i Aph, 6: dvesapratipaksabhdvad rasa sabdacca ragat, Cf. Taitlirlya Up. 
II. 7: “ rasam hyevayam labdhvdnandi bhavati ” “ having relished the taste, lie 
is filled with joy.” Svapne4vara explains the passage thus:—A taste whose 
object is Brahman is understood to be the cause of liberation which is the 
manifestation of the joy of Brahman." (Cowell's translation) cf. the Visnu - 
purana's use of anuraga in the sense of faith, e.g. the fervent affection of the 
citizens of Kosala for the incarnate portions of the supreme Visnu, i.e. Rama , 
Laksmana, Bharala , S'atrughna. 

m t 

5-6 Aph. 21: heya ragatvad iti cen nottamaspadatvat sahgatvat. 

7 Aph. 3: Taisamsthasydmritalvopadesat. Cf. Chandogya Up. II. 23, 2: ‘’He 
who abides in Brahman proceeds to immortality.” {Brahmasamsthomritatvam 

eti). 



/ 
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The faith of the wise and that of the ignorant are classed among the 

higher forms of faith. 

Of the fourfold division of faith applicable to the distressed and 
the like, the fourth one, that is, the faith of the wise implies at 
once its opposite form, namely, the faith of the ignorant. But in a 
sense the Suirakdra explains away the antithesis thus implied 
between them, when he classes them both among the higher forms. 


The faith of the wise is a reasoned or realised faith. Three instances. 


The faith of the wise denotes a rational or reasoned faith purified 
(i.e. confirmed) in the varying degree bv the various modes of cog¬ 
nition or understanding , 1 viz. hearing, pondering, meditating, etc . 2 
The SutraJcara furnishes three instances of this kind of faith. In the 
first place. Kasyapa holds that intellect or knowledge which finally 
confirms faith recognizes the omnipotence or infinite powers of God 
who is the Supreme Being other than the individual souls . 3 * 5 Badara- 
yana, on the other hand, inculcates that soul alone is the object 
of knowledge/—the individual soul ( jivdtmd) which is Brahman in 
its purity, i.e, as a pure intelligence ( suddhaciddtmamdtra). 6 

Sandilya who differs from these two teachers says that both 
God and soul should be made the objects of knowledge . 6 God and 
soul differentiated from each other by certain special characteristics 
which are not incompatible with the views about their partial iden¬ 
tity . 7 The commentator cites in this connection the older doctrine 


of Sandilya in the Ghandogya Upanisad which savours of pan the- 

f 

ism. Sandilya insists on the worship of Brahman with a tranquil 
mind. Brahman being the essence of all that is, everything lives, 
moves and has its being in it. Brahman is the intelligent being, 
whose body is the spirit itself, whose form is light, whose thought is 


1 Aph. 27: buddhihetupravrtlir-avisuddher-avaghatavat. 

44 The practice of the means of knowledge is to be continued until purifiea 
tion is produced, as in selling rice ” (Cowell). 

* S'ravana-manana-nididhyaaanadi (the commentary on Aph. 27). 

3 Aph . 29 : Tam aiivaryaparam Kasyapah paratvat. 

* Aph. 30: Aimailcaparam Badarayanah .” 

Cl. the Brahmasutra IV. 1,3: 44 dtmeti tueva-gacchanti grdhayanti ceti." 

44 They approach and apprehend it as the soul.” 

5 The corny, on Aph. 30. 

6 Aph . 31: Ubhayaparam SUndilyah. 

T Aph. 32, with the corny. 

27 
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truth, whose nature is all-pervading like ether, who is the main 
spring of all works, all desires and origin of all agreeable odours 
and things palatable—the all-embracing, the silent, the fearless 
one, who is the soul within the heart, the smallest of the small, the 
greatest of the great,— i.e. (God Immanent and Transcendent). 1 2 3 4 


The higher lorm of faith cherished by the ignorant such as the milk¬ 


maids. 


The faith of the ignorant implies that knowledge is not indispen¬ 
sable to liberation by way of devotion to the Supreme Being. The 
Sutrakdra illustrates this kind of faith as generated among the 
ignorant by the milkmaids’ devotional attachment to Krsna. • Here 
the commentator quotes an interesting passage from the Visnu 
Parana (V. 13,13) characterising the soul-purifying faith cherished 
even by an ignorant milkmaid: “ Even we hear of the milkmaids 
who attained mukti by having all their merits obliterated from 
their memory by intense rapture resulting from constant thinking 
about Him (the object of love), and all their sins expiated by deep 
pangs arising from despair of union with Him, by meditating on 
Him as the generator of the world having affinity with Para 
Brahman, until their breath is suspended.” 8 

While commenting on this passage. Svapnesvara rightly points 
out that reason is absent from this form of faith which is in fact a 
passionate longing for God Incarnate, the outward signs of which 
are joy and sorrow,—a mere recollection ( anusmriti) stirred up by 
affection. 


Parabhalcti includes devotion to the Avataras as distinguished from 

homage to kings and others. 

In other words, the higher forms oi faith include devotional 
attachment to Vasudeva and other well-known Incarnations ( prddur- 
bhavesu = avatdresu) * The Sutrakdra justifies this inclusion on the 




1 Chandogya Up. Ill- 14. 

2 Aph . 14 : Ata eva tad abhavad vallavinam. 

“ And therefore from the absence of knowledge in the case of the milk 
maids’’ (Cowell). 

3 Taccintavipulahladalcsina punyacaya satl 
TadapraptimahddukJchavillnasesapataka 
Cintayanti jagatsutim parabrahmasvarapinarh 
Niracchcisataya muklim gatanyci gopakanyaka . 

4 Aph. 46, 55. 
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ground that there is no further birth to him who is aware of the 
divine birth and action in the form of an Incarnation/ and his 
allusion to sabdci leads the commentator to think of the Oita (IV. 9) 
where Ivrsna says. £; My birth and action are divine (divya) ; he who 
is truly aware of this is not reborn on leaving his body ; but comes 
to me, Arjuna.” The Sutrakara points out in the same verse that 
his birth and action are to be considered divine, because, according 
to the theory of incarnation, these arise solely from his own power,* 
and his chief object is compassion (karunyam) when he thus creates 
himself as an Avatar a} 

Going by this definition of Pardbhakti cherished towards the 
various Incarnations of God, we have to rule out of consideration 
attachment or homage to kings and others who are invested with 
sovereignty which is in itself a divine power manifested in connexion 
with the affairs of human life.* And among the Incarnations Vasu- 


1 Aph. 47. 

2 Aph. 48 : Taccci d ivy am svcisaktimatrodbhavat. 

Cf. the Mahabharata , Molcsadhanna , cccxli : 

May aim hi may a sr stay an mam pasyasi Narada. 

“ All this is a may a created by me, that thou see me at all, Narada/’ 

Also, the Gitci (IV. 6) : 

Ajopi sannavyayatma bhutanam isvaropi san 

PrakrLim svam adhisthaya samhhavarni yuge yuge. 

3 Aph . 49. Cf. the theory of incarnation in the Gita (IV. 7-8). 

• s Whenever national righteousness (dharma) goes on declining, O descendant 
of Bliarata, and unrighteousness prevails, then I create myself. For the pro¬ 
tection of the virtuous, for the destruction of evil-doers and for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of righteousness, I come verily into being from age to age.” This is 
an accepted theory of incarnation in India. See Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays , HI. 
186-91 or Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism for Jaina views: Kern’s Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 13, for Buddhist views : Devi Gita IX. 22 ; Madhavacarya’s 
S'ankar a-vijay a , I. 41 : Anandagiri’s work has a similar verse. 

* Aph. 50: pranitvan-na vibhutisu. Prof. Cowell translates prana by “ the 
vital airs.” In the Gita (X. 27) the king is conceived as a representative of the 
divine power: 46 Know me to be also amongst men the king.” This is prob¬ 
ably a restatement of the vague conception of the dual personality of Indrn 
in the Jdgveda , (a) Indra as a king of the gods, (6) Indra as a king among men/ 
In the Brhaspati sutra 9 edited and translated by Dr. Thomas, the king is said 
to partake of the divine nature (devandm amse janinah ). We read in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha that Carvaka, a disciple of Brhaspati,maintained that a 
king, as demonstrated by common experience, is the Supreme Lord (pratyaksa- 
siddhah raja paramesvarah). This conception of kings is very old indeed, as it 
can be traced in a hymn of the Bgveda (X. 174) : A king is made the sovereign 
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deva is given so much prominence as an object of faith, since he is 
recognized even by the ancients as a mere embodiment of Brahman 
(dkdramdtra) . l 


The faith of arthdrthi: artha in its material and spiritual sense :— 
1. Bdjya svargddyartham kriyamand ; 2. Pardbhaktyartham kri- 

yamdnd. 

As regards the lower or subsidiary forms, the Sutrakdra nowhere 
tells us expressly what he understands by the faith of one who seeks 
prosperity (artha). The commentator however says that prosperity, 
as employed here, admits of a twofold interpretation, meaning either 
(a) material advantage, e.g. sovereignty, heavenly joys, etc., or ( b) 


spiritual advancement, e.g. attainment of Nirvana. Taking pros¬ 


perity in the former sense, the faith of arthdrthi might be supposed 
to include devotion or loyalty of the ministers, friends, etc., to a 
king 1 which is a means to material advantages such as position, 
power, wealth, fame and safety. But Svapnesvara leaves this al¬ 
together out of account, and gives instead a definition which proves 
beyond doubt that the Hindu faith is not without a strong moral 
basis. Thus the faith of arthdrthi, according to this definition, ful¬ 
fils itself only by the faithful discharge of duties befitting a person’s 
social grade and period of life’s training (Sva sva varnd&ramavihita 
dharmah). 3 

Taking prosperity in its other sense, the faith of arthdrthi is 
defined as a means to a higher end,—a preliminary step towards the 
highest form of faith. It comprises the ninefold expression of 
Vaisnava devotion, repeating the divine names, etc., described in the 
Bhagavata Pur ana. The fruits of the faith of arthdrthi are brought 
out clearly in the Visnu Purana (III. 8, 6) : “ Visnu being pleased, a 
man fulfils all earthly wishes and desires,—attains a higher existence 
that is appreciated by the dwellers in heaven, nay, even Nirvana 
which is the best, i.e., final end.” 4 


of the people by Soma and Savitar, and aided by all the living beings. But the 
Indian doctrine differs considerably from that of the Divine Right of kings 
According to the Indian view, it is not that kings can do no wrong, but that 
they ought not do wrong at all because they participate in the divine powers. 

I Aph. 52, 53, 54, Cf. Oita, X. 37 ; Visnu Purana, IV. 11; Narayana Up. 
VI; Mahabharata, Vana Parva, clxxxix; S'anti Parva, cccxlv. 

Under Aph. 4, 72. 

1 Bhauman manorathan ha in an svargivandyam param padam 
Prdpnotyarddhite Visnau nirvanam api coitamam. 
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The faith of jijhasu. 

The SutraJcara is equally silent about the faith of the young in¬ 
quirer, but there are passages in the commentary to indicate that 
reverence for teachers is a typical example of this kind of faith. 
Strictly, the commentator defines it as the performance of sacrifices, 
etc., for the sake of knowledge ( jhana ) and substantiates his defini¬ 
tion by a passage quoted from YajtTavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka 
CJpanisad: “Whether by studying the Vedas, or by sacrifice, 
charity, penance, fasting and the like, the Brahmins desire to know 
hi m {Atman).” 1 Svapnesvara’s disquisition goes to prove that Indian 
education was originally founded on a moral as well as a religious 
basis. 

The faith of drttah: its object is an avatdra. 


We turn at last to the faith of the distressed which consists in 
remembering and chanting the divine names, narrating the divine 
story, etc., viewed as the manifold means of expiation of sins.' 1 2 3 The 
ninefold expression of Vaisnava devotion can be viewed in the same 
light. The visiting of hermitages, bathing in the holy places, pil¬ 
grimages, paying homage {namaskdra) , etc., might be added to the 
list. The path to salvation is the same for the great sinners 8 as 
for the distressed in general. The faith of the distressed is cher¬ 
ished as a rule towards an Avatdra. 


Char act eristics of Avataravada as a religious faith. Schopenhauer’s 

views criticized. 


Thus we see that devotion to an Incarnation or a personal God is 
never free from its pessimistic associations, as it invariably carries 
with it the idea of deliverance from suffering or redemption of sin. 4 
The Avataravada, in whatever form it exists, is pessimistic through¬ 


out, although its ultimate goal is optimistic. It presupposes that 

0 

some one is in distress for some reason or other, as in the case of 


later Indian religions, or that original sin is transmitted through 
the human race by the first parents of mankind, as in the case of 
Christianity. All the religions of which the raison d'etre is Avatdra- 
vdda is pessimistic in the sense that they give a rather degrading 


1 Under Aph. 72. 

2 Aph . 74: Smrtihiritaih kalhadescaritau prayascittabhavat. 

3 Aph . 82. 

4 Under Aph. 72 : Evan-capapaksayavipad-uddharadinimittam (Commentary). 
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conception of human nature, take a gloomy view of things, emphasize 
the dark aspects of life, and profess to destroy sin and deliver men 
from sorrow and calamity by the redeeming faith in a divine incar¬ 
nation. In this sense Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism and Christ¬ 
ianity all savour of pessimism. Schopenhauer is right to assert this, 
although judging his views from the ultra-optimism of the teaching 
of Leibnitz, it is to be suspected that the philosopher has seen 
everything yellow like the jaundiced. 

Para or mukhya bhakti = I&varanurakti. Apara or gciuna bhakti = 

Devabhakti = Laukika anuraga. 

With regard to the division of faith into two main classes we have 
seen that para or mukhya bhakti is essentially a devotional attach¬ 
ment to God, which implies that apara or gauna bhakti is a species 
of faith fastened on a god other than God himself. 1 We also have 
noticed that each of these definitions is wide enough to comprehend 
within it more than one form. For instance, parabhakti has as its 
object either God transcendent (. Uvara) or God personal (Avatara), 
and the object of aparabhakti is a god or a guru.' 2 But Svapnesvara 



has carried the analysis of faith one step further by a 
category of aihika bhakti (temporal faith) or laukika anuraga (earthly 
affection) made out of the subsidiary forms. 8 The affection of a son 
for his father, the faith of a wife in her husband, the reverence of a 
pupil for his teacher, the loyal devotion of the ministers, friends 
and subjects to a king, etc., are distinctly mentioned as being among 
the examples of temporal faith. 




Faith is a faculty of heart which is the interned organ of sense. 

i 

In agreement with Yajnavalkya,* Sankaracarya 6 and other an¬ 
cient teachers. Svapnesvara, the commentator of Oauda, regards 


•• •• •• 


1 


Aph. 18 : devabhakti of the Gita VII. 23. 

Devan devayajo y anti mad bhakiu yanti mam apt. “Those who worship the 
gods, go to the gods, those who are devoted to me, come to me,” also IX. 25-28, 
where pit.rs and bhutas are mentioned along with devaa . “ He who worships a 

god other than God are like a beast fit for sacrifice (Brliadaranyalca Up. I. 4). 

2 Svctasvcitara Up. VI. 23: Tasya deva para bhahir yatha deve tatha rjura-u , 

Tasyaite kathitu hyarihu prakdsanle mahatmanah. 

3 Introductory part of tho corny, aihika-gauna-bhaktyadi . 

Brhaddranyaka TJp. III. 9, 21 : Sankara’s commentary on the same ; 
S'an dilya-su tra. commentary on Aph. 2. Note antahkaranadharma under Aph. 

59 . 





4 2 3 



hakti-Doctrine 


in the 



faith as a faculty of the heart (aniahkarana-vrttivUesa), a term which 
corresponds to the Buddistic expression Saddhindriya in particular. 
The Swtrakara , as we have seen, considers faith in its highest ex¬ 
pression as a devotion to God, and relegates to a lower position 
other forms of faith which are subsidiary to the higher one. The 
lower forms as a whole are distinguished from the higher ones as a 
devotional worship of a god or the gods other than God. 


The conception of faith as a purely spiritual element of human con¬ 


sciousness. 


By the very definition of faith which the Sutrakara and his com¬ 
mentator aimed at. thev could not but draw a line of distinction 

' 1 

between bhakti as an expression of religious sentiment of the human 
heart on one hand, and the so-called temporal faith or earthly 
affection, reverence, fidelitv. lovaltv. and so forth, on the other. 
We have noticed, moreover, that they have endeavoured by all 
means to eliminate temporal advantages from their conception of 
bhakti in order to establish a purely spiritual significance. 

Comment on the denotation of faith. The universality and necessity 

of the element of faith. 

As regards denotation, they have tried to make their definition 
of each class of faith comprehensive enough to include more than 
one form, and the result is that they have made thereby provision 
for all classes of men and all social grades. The}'- have sought 
throughout to frame a definition which admits of universal applica¬ 
tion. One who reads carefully their treatises cannot but feel that 
they are animated by the desire to inquire if there is an element in 
human nature which can bind together the whole of mankind in a 
common worship of God. But in opening the gate of the city~ of 
Brahman to men, irrespective of class, sex and education, they have 
found it difficult to ignore the distinctions, natural or artificial, 
which are generally recognized in this matter-of-fact world. 


A few preliminary questions concerning the classifications of fcvith. 

The vital question for them to decide was how to classify faith 
and discriminate one form from another. This question gave rise to 
other inquiries. Is there any justification for a division of faith 
according to grades ? Can we conceive that one form is higher than 
another, or that one form is related to another as subsidiary or sub- 
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servient to the principal one 1 Is it not that faith as such, i.e. as 
the heart’s panting after union with God, bound up with a percep¬ 
tion of the spiritual existence of the Absolute 'Being realizing itself 
in and through the whole of nature ? 


The gradations or degrees of faith to he settled: (1 ) by its results. 

The discussion of classifications of faith leads to a further and 
more formidable discussion of its gradations or degrees. The two 
main divisions of faith taken in their natural order are the temporal 
( aihika), as we saw, and the spiritual concerned with the worship of 
the gods ( devabhakti) and that of God (i&varanuraTcti). Of these, 
the temporal faith is subordinate to the spiritual, and the faith in 
the gods is inferior to faith in God. It is implied in the expressions 
of the text as well as the commentary that each of these divisions 
is in fact the name not of any particular form of faith, but of a 
genus comprising species which admit of a difference of degree. We 
can nay, therefore, with the Sulrakdra that the devotional attach¬ 
ment to God transcendent is in a way superior to faith in an Incar¬ 
nation or personal God, or to put it in another form, the faith of the 
wise is on a higher level than that of the ignorant or illiterate. 
The test, the main test, which the Sutrakdra applies to a higher 
form of faith is that it must bring a person—the devotee—into a 
state of union or identitv with God, deliver men and women who 

Ka " 

are immersed in sin or plunged in worldly afflictions, and lead in the 
end to immortality, the goal to all human aspirations. It follows 
that the fruit of a lower form of faith cannot be either liberation or 
immortality,—liberation and immortality which represent the two 
aspects—negative and positive, pessimistic and optimistic—of the 
Indian summum honum. The utmost that can be produced in an 
individual consciousness (pratyabhijnd) by a lower form is Yoga or 
Samadhi 1 —concentration, meditation, state of ecstasy—mystic or 
philosophic,—which is the conditio sine qua non of faith and know¬ 
ledge in their highest technical sense, that is, of a joyous feeling of 
union with God and an identification of the subject with the 
object intuited. 2 And the utmost that can be achieved in regard 
to things external by a lower form, such as the worship of 
the gods, is heavenly joy which is not abiding, although intrinsic- 


A'ph. 19, 20: Yogastabhaycirthamapeksanut. 
Gaunya tu sci madh is iddh ih . 
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ally of a superior value in relation to all earthly possessions and 
enjoyments. However, even such a worship, polytheistic though it 
certainly is, can claim a higher position than the temporal faith, on 
the ground that a certain amount of spirituality always attaches to 
it. The aim of a temporal faith so-called is at best happiness result¬ 
ing from material prosperity and gratification of sense-appetite 
which falls to the lot of mortals. It is clear, then, that the various 
forms of faith can be placed on a graduated scale when judged by 

the ultimate results each form leads to. 

# 

(2) The quality of faith determinable by the object conceived,. The 
transcendentality of the object is the sole determining factor of the 
sublimity of the conception of faith. 

It is tacitly suggested by the Sutrakdra ,' and expressly by the 
royal commentator, that there is another way of conceiving a 
gradation of faith according to the degrees of its superiority. We 
are to judge one form as superior to or higher than another from 
the point of view of the object conceived. The more the trans¬ 
cendental and sublime is the conception of the object, the superior 
is the quality of faith ; conversely, the more the empirical is the 
object conceived, the lower is the form. Here we must note that 
by this particular gradation our authors exhibit a desire to preclude 
all references to the flesh or matter, all passions and sensualities, 
and the conditionality which all those imply, from their definition 
of faith as the highest expression of the religious consciousness of 
men. 

(3) Determinable with reference to personality of the. worshipper—the 

subject concerned. 

The third way of arranging faith in a series of higher and higher 
forms is concerned with the character of the subject, i.e. the wor¬ 
shipper. According to this view, the quality of faith depends upon 
the education, the moral stamina, intellectual capacity and general 
outlook of the persons concerned. Judged from this point of view, 

J Aph. 85. The commentator says— 

** Bhajcinhjottamatvena bhalcter uttamata yatah , 

Bhaktatadbhavatascatra bhajanlyo nirupyate 

64 Since the pre-eminence of faith arises from the pre-eminence of its object” 
and also because of the promised identity of the faithful worshipper with it 
etc* 44 Cowell 
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the faith of the wise stands superior to that of one who seeks pros¬ 
perity, the latter to the faith of the young inquirer, and that to the 
faith of the distressed. 


(4) By the mode of its expression. 

The quality of faith also can be determined by the inode of its 
expression. Thus we can say that the unconditional surrender of 
oneself 1 2 to Visnu incarnated as Krsna stands highest in the scale of 

• • • ♦ • O 

Vaisnava devotion, below it stands loving him as a friend, and 

■ • ) CD 

below it is serving him as a slave, etc. In other words, the 
devotion of Radhika to Krsna is on a higher plane than the friend- 

• a • JL 

ship of the milkmaids, the latter is on a higher plane than the 
service of the Rdkhd/s , and so forth. 


(5) By the earnestness and sincerity of the worshipper. 

We have already observed that the gradations of faith necessarily 
involve the conception of a difference of degree between one form 
and another. The Sutralcdra is however careful to indicate that the 
hypothesis of the degrees of faith is open to criticism. An act of 
worship, however insignificant it may be in its outward form and in 

9 

the judgment of common people, may be a means to liberation, 
directly or indirectly, if it is done in an earnest spirit of reverence 
, ^ t ^ 11 ® says elsewhere that even one -one particular 

form of faith—is powerful enough to please the Lord. 3 The com¬ 
mentator finds an analogue of the case in the simile of an earthly 
lord who is not pleased by his other attendants with all their 
many careless services, hut may be pleased by even one attendant 
with a simple act of shampooing performed with hearty zeal.” But 
he cites numerous passages from the Gita, and the Bur anas which 
bear out this point of view. One passage goes to prove that what¬ 
ever is given, a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, is acceptable to 


1 Aph. 04. Abandho ctrpanasya mukham. Cf. the Gita IX. 28, 25-28; 
passage of the Parana : 

Kamato akamato vapiyat karomi subhasubham 

Tat sarvayn Ivayi samnyastayn tvat prayuktah karomyaham. 


also a 


Whatever I do, good or evil, with or without my will, that being all sur¬ 
rendered to thee, I do it as impelled by thee ” ( Cowell ). 

2 ^P^ 1 ' 76 : Laghvapi bhaktadhiJcare mahat ksepakam apara sarvaheinat , 

3 Aph. 63 : Isvaratuster ekopibali. 
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Krsna, .if it is offered in faith. 1 Another passage inculcates that the 
terrible sin of men in the Kali age vanishes at once on the remem¬ 
brance of the name of the Lord even only once. 2 A third passage 
lays stress on meditation, a fourth on hearing the chronicle of the 
Yadu race or the legends of Naravana, 3 and so forth Scanning the 
matter closely, it becomes increasingly clear that this view of faith 
not only implies a serious criticism of the theory of the degrees of 
faith, but also forms itself a basis of the gradation of faith in 
another way. Faith admits of gradations according to its intensity. 
That is to say, the quality of faith is not to be determined by the 
pomp and magnitude of its outward show, but bv the inner spirit, 
i.e. earnestness and sincerity of the worshippers. 

The relation of the lower forms of faith to the higher ones. 

It is premature to raise an inquiry as to how the SutraJcara and 
his commentator have met the objections to which their theory of 
the degrees of faith is subject, or how they have extricated them¬ 
selves from the difficulties in their wav. But it may he worth while 

V' 4 > 

to consider one of the main sources from which various objections 
may arise and which can serve as a means of defence. We have 
briefly to examine the views of our authors about the relation in 
which the lower forms stand to the higher ones. 

The Sutrakdra sets himself to inquire if a form of faith, whatever 

* 

its quality, is adequate to bring a person into fellowship with the 
Divine Being. It is remarkable that he carefulty guards against 
the transcendental view of faith entertained by the extreme 
Idealists. 

position, and admits that one form may be enough to please the 
Lord, lie does not dismiss them all at once as barren and worthless 
for all. On the other hand, he maintains that the lower forms exist 
for the higher one as a means to its production.^ The proof is not 
far to seek. It is brought out by the very fact that the word bhajan , 
i.e. updsand —worship in the wider sense—underlies bhahti itself, 6 


Although he relegates certain forms of faith to a lower 


... — 


1 The Gita, IX. 26 : 

Pat-ram puspam phalam toy am yo me bhaklyd prayacchati i 
Tad ahom bhalctyapahrtam asnami prayatdtmanah 
* Vimu Parana VI. 8, 21. Of. II. 32, 33 ; VI. 7. 

Nrsimha Pur ana, VIII. 28-29. 

Vimu Pur ana , IV. 11 ; Mahdbhdrata 9 S'dnti Farm, M o km D harm a , XIII, 
345, 13305-6. 

4- & Aph. 56: bhaktyabhajanopasamhardd gauriya parayaitaddhetiitvat . 


8 
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Perhaps by this subsumption he has in view a sharp distinction to 
be drawn between faith in the abstract ( bhalcti ) and faith in the 
concrete or outward manifestation of the inner attitude of reverence 
as denoted by bhajan, the former implying the latter as its actual- 
i zation. 


Theory apart from practice is unmeaning , and practice divorced from 
theory is worthless. Therefore a harmonious combination of the 
tivo is always desirable. 


Are we not then justified in saying that according to our Sutra¬ 
kdra , theory apart from practice is unmeaning, just in the same 
way that practice divorced from theory is worthless. Such an 
attempt as this on the part of our author to make practice a neces¬ 
sary adjunct to theory and vice versa seems to be rather an out¬ 
come of the powerful objections siznilar to those raised b } 7 Rama¬ 
nuja on philosophic grounds against the unqualified monism of 

t 

Saiikaracarya, or the fruitful result of a vigorous protest raised on 
religious or practical grounds by Caitanya and his predecessors 
against the realization of the highest communion with God attain¬ 
able by a system of abstract meditation, which is a mystery to the 
common mass who cannot be satisfied without something concrete 
for their imagination to grasp and for their hearts to adore. 

The lower forms of faith are serviceable in so far as the } 7 are 
disciplinary measures to purify the soul } ! —the purity which is an 
essential condition of Yoga or Sctmddhi. itself a means of communion 
with God . 2 The Sutrakdra cites the current opinion of some teach¬ 
ers in order to prove that a harmonious combination of the two 
forms of faith is more desirable than the practice of one particular 
form per se, as such a conjunction is more effective than one form 
taken by itself . 3 

The Sutrakdra goes so far as to assert that the lower forms of 


Cf. the Oita, TX. 13-14 : also IX. 29 where Kfsna sums up the whole subject 
in the words: 

“Ye bhajanli tu mam bhalctya mayi te tesu capyaham . ” 

“ But those who worship me by faith are in me and I in them." 

A'ph. 59: Tabhyah pavitryam upakramaL Also Aph . 19, 20. As the 
commentator puts it- under Aph. 56. 44 The ceremonial repetitions of a deity’s 

names, etc.are means for removing the hindrances to the higher form of 

faith ” (parabhalcter vighnanasanascidhana). 

’ 6 Aph. 60: Tdsu pradhanayogdt phalddhikyameke. 
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faith ought to be practised subject to varying conditions of time and 
circumstances as the subsidiary means to the attainment of the 
highest stage,' but he does not explain why he lays down certain 
conditions for the practice of the lower forms. He leaves it to his 
readers to conjecture his real intention. The commentator’s in¬ 
ference from his use of the simile of building a house by way of 
illustration of the process to be followed seems rather beside the 
mark. He thinks that the Sutrakara is concerned with the question 
whether the various forms of faith should be practised simultan¬ 
eously or successively, the lower leading to the higher. The true 
conclusion, according to the commentator, is that all these practices 
are auxiliary to the attainment of the highest faith, but it does not 
imply that all the lower forms should be gone through all at one 
and the same time. There are of course certain forms which can 


be observed at the same time in conformity with the dictates of the 

t 

Sruti as to the simultaneous offering of perfumes, flowers, incense, 
etc. But there are again forms which, according to the text, must 
be practised as occasion arises. 


The teaching by the simile of house-building 

Thus the meaning of the simile of house-building is : Just as a 
man makes use of the various materials for a house, sometimes all 
at once and sometimes one after another, so as to cultivation of the 
various forms of faith. With all deference to the commentator’s 
ingenuity, it is not difficult to discover the cause of his failure to 
grasp the real meaning. For going by his definition of faith as a 
faculty of the heart, all these votive offerings may be deemed as 
the outward expressions of one and the same kind of faith. The 
teaching by the simile is that an act of worship, like everything else, 
gains in value by its response to a certain need which arises with 
reference to time and circumstances, that is, in so far as it promotes 
the self-interest of the devout worshipper. 


Two noticeable points:—The incompatibility of the practice of faith 

with the innate theory. 

Here two points deserve special notice, (a) The commentator is 
alive to the fact that the Sutrakara’s insistence on the practice of 
lower forms is apparently inconsistent with his innate theory of 


1 Aph. 62 : Atranqaprayogariam yathakcila-sambhave grhaclivat. 
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faith in God (ahrtisadhycitva). If the theistic faith does not depend 
on the performance of duty ( Jcrtya na peksanat ), 1 or as the comment¬ 
ator puts it, is not regulated by an effort of the will ( prayatna ) 
in the sense that a man is unable to make, unmake or alter it at 
his pleasure , 2 does it not follow that the practice of a form of faith 
is unmeaning and useless ? But as a matter of fact, the Sutrakara. 
does not really enjoin such a practice as a means for generating 
the highest faith. The instrumental use of bhalcti implies that one 
faith may be the cause of the production of another (hetu-bhdva), 
but the word cause, if used at all, is used in a secondary sense , 3 not 
that the subsidiary forms generate the highest faith, but in the 
sense of these being the various means for removing the hindrances 
to the spontaneous growth of it. 


The conjunction of the lower and the higher forms of faith does not 

imply a universal and. necessary causal relation. 

(b) We must confess that the commentator’s meaning is not very 
clear to us. Does he mean, as the Sutrakara himself indicates, that 
the conjunction of the two main classes of faith does not imply an 
invariable, necessary causal relation ? The lower forms either fall 
within or stand outside the highest faith strictly so called, like the 
Avesti and the Brhaspati offering in relation to the Rdjasuya and 
the Vajapeya sacrifice respectively . 4 These fall within, as the com¬ 
mentator explains, in the sense of being included in it ( antargatata - 
ivam) as subsidiary parts of the highest faith (pardbhalctyahgatayd ), 
and stand outside in the sense of being external to it, that is, 
capable of producing independent fruits of their own ( phaldntara- 
sambhavat). Just as the Avesti and the Brhaspati offering are in one 
sense ancillary to other sacrifices, and in another sense the princi¬ 
pal rites, so as to the lower forms in relation to the higher forms of 

% 

faith. If it be granted that even a little act on the part of a faith¬ 
ful worshipper puts away great sins when he has recourse to it-to 
the exclusion of all other modes of expiation , 6 one must admit that 
all the lower forms of faith need not be practised as a means to the 
attainment of the highest stage. The association of the lower 
forms with the higher ones is not a universal and necessary causal 


1 Aph. 7. 

2 Napurusena svecchaya Icartium akarUum anyatha karttum salcyate. 

3 Undei’ Aph. .56. 

-* 1 Aph. 73 : Vahirantarastham ubhayam avestisavavat. s Aph. 76. 
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relation, though it may be, as the Sutrakdra maintains, that the 


signification of the former arises from an association with the latter. 


i 


The characteristic marks of abstract faith and the types of 

rest on them. 



Hearing and repeating the divine names, remembering the name of 
the Lord and Saviour, serving his feet, adoring, etc., are the various 
concrete forms of faith generally entertained in reference to an ava - 
tarn, the personal God of the Hindus. These are the outward ex¬ 
pressions of certain feelings or emotions Thus the signs character¬ 
ising the formal acts of worship presuppose certain mental attitudes 
or states of consciousness discernible as the various differentiateo- 
factors of abstract faith. 

The Sutrakdra enumerates these marks in the manner of Smrti 

m 

compilers, and the commentator illustrates them by the types of 
faith described in the Epics and the Purdnas. Esteem, honour, joy, 
forlornness, Scepticism as to other creeds, extolling his greatness, 
living for his sake, regarding everything as his, perception of his 
existence in all things, the sense of opposition accompanied by self¬ 
surrender, etc. these are the fundamental marks of faith recognized 
in the Smrtis ' 1 2 and by common sense. The commentator mentions 

by wav of illustration of each the esteem of Arjuna for Krsna, the 
^ ^ ^ • • • / 

honour shown by Iksvaku. the joy of Vidura at the approach of 

Vasudeva. the forlornness of the milkmaids, the determination of 

Narada and TJpamanyu to become a worm at the command of 
/ 

Sankara in preference to the sovereignty over the three worlds by 
the grace of any other deity, Yama’s eulogy of Kesava, Hanumat’s 
living for the sake of Rama, Vasu Uparicara’s dedication of all 
his possessions to God, Prahlada’s perception of Hari in everything, 
Bhlsma’s heroic courage to die for the sake of duty in spite of 
opposition to the divine purpose, etc. 


The degrees 0/ faith imply the degrees of happiness or bliss. 

The goal of faith as conceived by our Sutrakdra is immortality . 3 
and immortality which is attainable in this present consciousness 


1 >Aph. 72 : Stutyarthat oat sahacaryam . 

2 Aph. 43, 44. Sammana-bahiimana-priti-iriraha-itara-vicikitsciriiahimahhyaii- 

tadarthapranasthana-iadiyata-sarvatadbhava-prcitilmlyad\nica smaranebhyo bcihul- 
ydU * Aph . 3. 
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is a blissful state or beatitude resulting from a sense of purity- 
attending faith. Faith at every stage implies an aesthetic feeling 
culminating in an ecstatic mood. Thus the degrees of faith carry 
with them the notion of degrees of happiness. Our authors are 
right to lead us back to the ancient texts, particularly to the 
Taittiriya Upanisad 1 where the doctrine relating to the gradations 
of happiness is brought to a clear consciousness for the first time,— 
the doctrine which had originated with the Aitareyas and has in¬ 
fluenced all later speculations . 2 


The Hedonistic conception of the lower forms of faith not excluding the 

Utilitarian. 

The commentator makes it quite clear that happiness is not the 
direct object of faith, though invariably associated with it. In other 
words, happiness is concomitant of faith. The object of religious 
consciousness is God or a god, but bhaJcli and priti go side by side. 
Happiness attainable through faith does not exclude altogether 
pleasures of the sense, though differentiates itself from them by the 
varving degrees. So far as the highest form of faith is concerned, 
there is no conscious effort on the part of the worshipper to secure 
earthly enjoyments or heavenly joys, but throws all material inter¬ 
ests into the background. Happiness or a feeling of joy accompanies 
faith as a matter of course. The goal to which the highest faith 
leads is self-realization through a consciousness of identity with 
God. s The Hedonistic motive attaches only to the lower stages 







J Aph. 6. 

? Alluding to anandasya 771 wichns cl embodied in the Taittiriya Upanisad, It 
8, Prof. Max Muller observes, “ In giving the various degrees of happiness, the 
author of the U'panisad gives us at the same time the various classes of human 

and divine beings which we must suppose were recognized in his time. 

Such would seem to be the invention of an individual rather than the result of 
an old tradition, if it did not occur in a very similar form in the S'atapatha Brah - 
mana, Madhyandina S'dlcha, XIV. 7, 1, 31; Kanva Salcha (Brhad Ar. Up. IV. 3, 
32). Here, too, the highest measure of happiness is ascribed to the Brahmaloka , 
and other beings are supposed to have certain measure only of its supreme 


happiness.The arrangements of these beings and their worlds, one being 

above the other, remind us of the Buddhists, but the elements* though in a less 
systematic form, existed evidently before.” The Upanisads , part 2, S.B.E. vol. 
xv, p. 61, f. n. 2. 

3 Aph. 83: Saikantabhavo gltartha pratyabhijnanat , “This (highest faith) is 
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which are emphatically denied by the Sulrakara the power to lead 
to beatitude in this life and immortality hereafter.' The Hedonis¬ 
tic conception which the practice of the lower forms of faith implies 
does not preclude from it the utilitarian motive. The Sutrakdra 
and his commentator are anxious to share happiness attainable 
through faith with others—the women, Sudras and Candalas—all 
are entitled to the practice of faith and the feeling of joy that results 
from it. They may not have the right to have a knowledge of 
transcendental truths directly from the Vedic literature, the door 
yet of a working knowledge of these based on the Sruti is unfolded 
to them by the avenue of the popular literature—the legends, epics, 
Puranas, etc., which are not inconsistent with the Vedas and Vedic 
injunctions and ceremonies. All have a right to cultivate faith,—to 
fold their hands, full of joy and with shouts of praise, in the worship 
of God, the Supreme personality . 2 

The thesis involved is developed by the commentator as follows : 
He says that the essence of faith is affection which is inseparably 
connected with pleasure or happiness ( sukhaniyate rdgo). The 
object of the highest faith is God, and the feeling of joy which 
attends such faith is generated by the presence of the object in con¬ 
sciousness. In this respect the love of God is the same as an affection 
for an earthly thing. We can say, therefore, in a general fashion that 
pleasurable feelings cannot be produced by an object without or 
apart from affection or passionate longing for the object itself . 8 He 
savs elsewhere, “ Faith must be an affection directed to a particular 

d 7 


object—from the fact of its being a particular quality of the soul, 


which is different from any merely selfish feeling as to that object, 
being the means of attaining one’s own interest (hitasddhanatd). and 
which yet produces as its effect a following of the object, etc .. . 


Thus we conclude that it is an affection and at the same time show 
that it is different from the feeling of promoting one’s own interest 


(, hitasddhanatcitbhinna ) ” 4 

Faith or devotion considered from a psychological standpoint is 
an affection felt for an object which is loveable and reliable,—a 


the true identity with the supreme since this is recognized as the meaning of the 
Gita.” 

l Aph., 84. 2 Aph. 78: Anindyayonyadhihriyate paramparyat eamanyavat. 

3 Under Aph. 2: Visayajanyapritir api ragam vina na aambhavatlti. 

± Under Aph. 6. translated by Prof. Cowell. 

28 
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religious sentiment accompanied -by joy which is a bye-product. 
Affection and joy are both subjective in the sense that they are 
related to the mind as an indwelling on the object with the con¬ 
sciousness of identity with it, and a pileasurable feeling. Both are 
feelings indeed, the difference being that affection has reference to 
an object, whereas pleasurable feelings or emotional outbursts result 
from the realization of a communion with the object. The object 
in the case of the highest faith is God or an Incarnation, while that 
of a lower form is a deity or personality other than God or FI is highest 
manifestation. The psjmhical element which lies at the foundation of 
religion is feeling. The basic factor of religion is neither volition nor 
cognition. It is not volition ( icchd ) because volition implies a desire 
to reach an object which is yet at a distance, whereas in the case 
of faith the object is already present in consciousness. Cognition is 
not necessarily the basic element of faith, since an intuitive vision of 


the supreme object of love is equally within the reach of the ignorant 
milkmaids . 1 Faith is innate in the sense that its various forms are 
generated in varying degrees from previous good works ( suJcrtija ), 
that is, spontaneously . 2 We have a direct perception of the object 
of faith, that is to say, the vision of the reality of life and of the 
whole of things comes to mind by way of a pure intuition ( pratyalcsa- 
gamya). s Affection which is the raison d'etre of faith is stirred up in 
the soul by the musical recitation of the divine names * or by the 
perception of providence, unlimited power and infinite beauty in 
God, the self-subsistent principle. We see in common life that the 
perception of beauty rouses affection for a young man in a girl’s 
mind, and that the knowledge that nature is pitiless, limited, ugly, 
etc., causes distress of mind to living beings . 6 All these tantamount 
to saying that the religious impulse comes mainly from fear and 
wonder. 


The superior worth of faith as a means of mukti. 

The Sandilya-sutra professes to be a dissertation on faith ( bhakti- 
jijndsd ). 6 It postulates the want of faith ( abhakti) as the cause of 
transmigration (, samsrti ) of souls , 7 whereas the Vedantist attributes 
mundane existence to ignorance ( ajnana ). The power of emancipa- 


1 Aph 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 together with the commentary. 2 Aph. 71. 

3 Under Aph. 15. t Aph. 57. 

5 Aph. 13 together with the commentary. 8 Aph. I. 


7 Aph. 98. 
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tion belongs to undeviating faith (ananyabhaJcti ).' The superiority 



begins where knowledge in the sense of understanding ( buddhi ) ends. 


Functions of the understanding cease altogether when the highest 


stage of faith is reached . 3 Faith is therefore not the same as 
knowledge in the above sense. The cognition of Brahman is one 
thing, and faith which is really an abiding in Him another. 4. Trans¬ 
cendental faith implies a consciousness or feeling of identity of the 
subject with the object intuited, attended by a thrill of jo t y . 6 The 
ecstatic mood arises consequent on the scientia intuitiva of the 


philosopher, or the revelation claimed by a saint inspired. The com¬ 
mon feature of knowledge and faith is that both are innate faculties 

* 

in the sense that none can make, unmake or alter them , 6 and that 


their highest object is given in intuition ( pratyaksa-gamya ). The 
pathway to both is meditation, mystic or philosophic (samadhi ). 1 It 
is fallacious to say that we know by faith, since cognition is the 
function of the understanding defined by the commentator as (a 
faculty by which we gain) certain knowledge of Brahman , s ancillary 
to faith. The philosophic cognition is noti ndispensable to mukti, 
because it is realizable through faith even by ignorant milkmaids . 9 
Hearing, pondering, meditating, etc., are the various modes of under¬ 
standing which, though not indispensable to the attainment of faith 
in its highest technical sense, may be resorted to as a means of puri¬ 
fying or confirming it . 10 The transcendental faith is rather an effect 
than a cause ( hetu ), inasmuch as it is just a consciousness or feeling 
of identity which presupposes that the object is already known. In 
the language of the commentator, “ the previous cognition is auxili¬ 
ary to faith in the sense that it brings faith as a resultant into 
play .” 11 By concentration we are led, if we are divines or philo¬ 
sophers, to have an intuitive vision ( yratyaksa-darkma) of reality 
beyond which human cognition cannot go, and we have not yet 
attained mukti, that is, until we have realized the object by identi- 



l Aph. 3, 84. * Aph. 22. 

3 Aph * 96 : Ananyabhaktydtad buddhir buddhilayad atyantam. 

4 Aph. 4. 6 Aph. 83, 6. 6 Under Aph. 7. 7 Aph. 19. 

8 Under Aph. 27: Buddhir brahma-pramitih. 

9 Aph. 14. JO Aph. 27. 

ll Under Aph . 15: “ Bhaktyupakaripurvajhanam tat phalarupabhaktipravart 
takam. 
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fying ourselves with it. Transcendental knowledge and transcen¬ 
dental faith are not actions {karma), since these are not attained 
by an effort of the will ( prayatna ). 1 

If this view be strictly adhered to, how can the Sutrakara or the 
commentator maintain that faith in varying degrees is sukrtija — 
generated from previous good works, the actions of the past exist¬ 
ence ? * Do they only mean that the utility of religious ceremonies 
and duties gone through in accordance with one’s belief lies in keeping 
off hindrances to the spontaneous manifestation of faith, just in the 
same way that the various modes of understanding are practised as 
a means of purifying or confirming it ? 8 But is there a difference 

of kind between transcendental faith and the lower stages, psycho- 

* 

logically considered ? Faith as a faculty of the internal sense must 
not be confounded with its exercises in the form of ceremonies and 
worship. They do not seem to commit themselves exactly to such 
a position as this. What they want us to understand with them is 
that the intuitive insight and the feeling of identity and the thrill 
of joy which follow as a consequence do not arise accidentally, as a 
result of the effort of the moment. These are realizable rather as 
the highest attainments of continued efforts of a person’s whole 
existence,—a series of actions which go to build his character and 
prepare his soul for the realization of the highest aim. Looking 
from this point of view, the formal acts of worship, the performance 
of duties in accordance with one’s beliefs, and the practice of the 
various modes of understanding are not useless, as all of them have 
their contribution towards building up of the highest spiritual self. 

The pi act of the Sandilya-sutra as a treatise on Bhakti in Indian 

literature. 

It is reasonably claimed that this advanced theory of Hindu 
faith is in no way peculiar to our Sutra . 4 The utmost that the 
Sutrakara has aimed at is to render definite what was tacitly 
implied in the teaching of his predecessors. The pedigree of his 
unique treatise on Bhakti connects it with literature of the past, 
the fact which goes to prove beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Hindu faith is an uninterrupted process and growth. 

1 Aph . 7. 2 Aph. 7. 

3 Aph. 27. 

4 Aph. 2G: Brahmnkandam i.u bhaJctau tasycinujnanaya samanydt. 




f 

The fundamental ba-sis of the Sutra is the Bhagavad Gita which is 

essentially a bhakii-granlha. 


The previous developments here thought of can be clearly traced 
if not earlier, at least as far back as the Upanisads and Forest-books 
through the Pur anas and Epics. Its fundamental basis is of course 
the Bhagavad Gita, the most authoritative scripture of the Hindu 
faith. The Gita professes to contain a genuine synthesis of sweet 
teachings of the Upanisads, or more accurately, a combination of 
speculative philosophy (dnviksalci) , ways of life (loka-yatrd) , and reli¬ 
gion {bhakii-yoga) . Let alone for the moment the question as to how 
far it has succeeded in establishing a harmonious relation between 
cognition,, volition and feeling which are the basic psychological 
elements of the three main topics of Hinduism, viz. knowledge, ac¬ 
tion, faith, respectively. The Gita must be judged mainly as a 
treatise on bhakii by virtue of the prominence accorded to the ele¬ 
ment of faith . 1 The historical accuracy of this general conclusion 
arrived at by Bankim Candra in his Dharmatattva as the ripe fruit 
of his searching analysis and penetrating insight cannot at all be 
doubted. By this significant observation he has convinced us at 
any rate that the teaching of the philosopher Krsna in the Bhagavad 
Gita is not inconsistent with the life practice of Krsna the worship¬ 
per described in the Chdndogya Vpanisad. 


The Bhakii-kanda is a final development of the Jhanakanda which is 

the presupposition of the Karmakdnda. 


It is therefore well said that the implication of the Purva or 
Karma-kdnda is the Uttar a or Jhana-kdnda. The former is a Dharma- 
jijhdsd which treats of the whole duty of men considered under its 
formal or practical aspect. The latter is a Brahma-jijnasa or an 
investigation into the possibility of human knowledge with all its 
limitations. The knowledge-section should properly be designated 
the Brahma-section, being intended to provide certitude for cogni¬ 
tion of the Absolute rvithin and without, here and now. But it 
failing to lead us as far as the last reaches of human perfection 
which is spiritual, culminates necessarily in the Bhakti-kdnda. The 
writers on faith, dissatisfied with the vanity of speculative philo- 


J The Gita, VI. 47: S'raddhavan bhajale yo mum sa me yuktatamo matah. C'f. 
XII. 2. S'raddhaya parayopetaste me yvktatama matah. Also, VI. 46-47. 
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sopli3 T to make a perceptual or a conceptual reconstruction of reality, 
urge all, irrespective of caste, sex and culture, earnestly to realize 
Brahman as known by a simple act of intuition or feelingly to adore 
the highest human manifestation of God in an Avaldra. They 
teach men to gain a direct perception of their highest spiritual 
existence within and without, to feel within themselves the bliss 
divine by the realization, conscious or unconscious, of the greatness, 
goodness, blessedness, grace, self-revealing power, etc., which belong 
to God alone. The predominance of faith which the Sutrakara has 
sought to establish is not in any way a departure from the conclu¬ 
sions of the teachers of old. The end of human activities is not 
mere knowledge which taken by itself is rather dry and barren, but 
jo \7 divine attainable bv an intense sympathy, intellectual or other¬ 


wise, with the whole of things. This is the sum and substance no 


doubt of the Doctrine of Hotiev” (Madhn-vidya) embodied in the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad , and this is the conclusion of the TaitUnya, 
Upanisad which assigns unconditionally the highest place to the 
spiritual self ( dnandamaya atma) rather than to the cognitive one 


(vijhdnamaya). Thus it can be shown that development of the 
Hindu theory of faith is just a process of specialization which pro¬ 
ceeded side by side with the development of Indian literature itself. 
In other words, the gradual unfolding of religious consciousness of 
the Hindus can be traced by the gradual separation of the texts 
themselves. 



THE GAUDAPADA-KARIKA ON THE MANDUKYA 

UPANISAD. 

Bv VlDHUSH I3KHARA BhATTAOHARYA. 

It was in July 1919 that, in order to prepare some lectures for my 
pupils in the Visvabharati, San tini Ice tana, I had to read the Upanisads 
anew; and in doing so, when I began to study the Gaudapada- 
Kdrikd on the Mandukya text, T was struck with its contents which 
were known to me before this in a quite different light. I found 
there something new which I never thought of finding in it. And 
here I desire to present in part what 1 found in the following pages. 

The Mandukya is held to be one of the ten principal Upanisads. 
It is also popular^ thought that the Acarya Gaudapada, the ‘ Para- 
magur-u ’ of the great Vedantist Sankaracarya, has commented upon 
it by his Kdrikds. i.e. explanatory verses, the real name of which 
is AgamaMstra. This AgamaMstra is again believed to be a pure 
Vedantic work. Even renowned authors and teachers have taken 
it to be so. But all these views are to be either given up altogether 
oi to be modified to a great extent. All these and similar other 
points have been thoroughly discussed in my main dissertation on 
these Kdrikds which will, I hope, be shortly ready for the press 
under the name of “ The AgamaMstra, of Gaudapada.” 

The AgamaMstra, is divided into four Prakaranas or ‘ Books.’ In 
the first Book there is nothing particular to comment upon, but as 
regards the other three, I can in no way admit that what is treated 
and established therein is pure Vedanta. If it were so, we shall be 
obliged to say that the Vedanta which Gaudapada knew was quite 
different from that known to us until now. It is clear that in 
Books II and III the Acarya has tried to bring Vedanta into har¬ 
mony with Buddhism and has succeeded in doing so. I strongly 
believe that Buddhism did not spring up in the country all of a 
sudden. It must have been influenced by the Upanisads which 
preceded it. Consequently some of the Buddhist theories, such as 
the Vijndnavada of the Yogdcaras, and the Sunyavdda of the 
Mddhyamilcas, can be traced back to, and explained to some extent, 
by the Upanisadic texts, which deserve to be interpreted quite in¬ 
dependently without paying any heed to the existing schools of 
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interpretation. It is Gaudapada, and he alone, who discovered the 

% 

true relation between the Vedantic and Buddhistic views. In Books 
II and If! of his Agama&dstra, Gaudapada begins with Vedanta 
and concludes with Buddhism, showing thereby how the former 
leads to the latter. But he has devoted Book IV entirely to Bud¬ 
dhism, or, to be more particular, to Yogdcdra and Madhyamika 
schools. It is quite apparent from his Agamasdstra that he has 


freely used the principal Buddhist works, such as the Asiasdhasrikd 
P mjnapdr amitd. Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamaka-Kdrikd with the 
commentary by Oandraklrti, and Asahga’s Mahdydnasutrdlankdra. 
Not only this. He has also employed identical words, even often 
quoting the same lines from different Buddhist works, though with¬ 
out mentioning his sources. From a perusal of the Agamasdstra 
it will also be evident that the real father of the present Advailavdda 
is not the great Sankaracarva, but Gaudapada, his Paramaguru who, 
on his own part, is again much indebted to the Buddhists. Details 


of all these things will be found in my forthcoming volume 


c< 


The 


Agamasdstra of Gaudapada ” referred to. Here, however, I shall try 
to give only a short account of some of them confining myself to a 
very small number of Kdrikds. contained mainly in Book IV. 

I have already said that the fourth Book of the Agamasdstra is 
devoted entirely to Buddhist philosophy; nothing of Vedanta is to 
be found there, though it has been explained in Vedantic light. 
This assertion can be proved from the very beginning of it. The 
first two Kdrikds form what is known in Sanskrit literature as 
Mangalacarana . ‘ Salutation ’ or ‘ Prayer for success,’ etc. And the 
first of these two Kdrikds runs as follows : 


tfr iiJisftwR i 

fsprafl- ^ II 

The author pays homage to ‘ the greatest of men,’ the 

word (or ) lit. ‘ biped ’ meaning 1 a man.’ But who is 

the greatest of men referred to here ? He cannot be any other than 
the Buddha. For it is the Buddha, and he alone, who is addressed 
by that phrase, as is evident throughout Buddhist literature, either 
in Pali or Sanskrit. when compounded becomes 

which is tantamount to flprCnT 1 in Sanskrit, and iX'q^Tffl in Pali 
And it is one of the synonyms for the Buddha, 1 and it is in. 


1 Abhidhanappadipilcd , Colombo, 1900, I; M cihasaddaniti, Colombo, 1909 ; 
p. 60, l. 25. 
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frequent use in literature ( Sutianipdta , P. T. S. 83, 995, 998; Sama- 


dhirdja, B. T. S. p. 8). 


ord f%'qcr 


in the Mahavyulpaiti (Memoir, Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 235) in 
the following phrase: 

According to the commentator, Sankara, 1 ^ means jwri'ff i.e. 

$ 

sri^T^rnt. Says he “ sitctw^ep •. fV<T3j 

Vi 'si 

vt ronr r?qfviu]^: i ” 

But even g^rfw does not necessariljr mean srrKPni for it is also a 
well-known name of the Buddha as will be found in the Mahamatu 

(Senart, Vol.'ll, pp. 194, 199, 232, 206; Samddhimja, p. 3). The 

word sRirm, too, is one of the name of the Buddha ( Ibid ., p, 193 ; 

Mahavyutpcitti , Vol. 7, 39, p. 2 ; Samadhiraja, pp. 8, 17, 18). It is 

also to be noted here that nowhere in Brahmanic Sanskrit literature 

* 

the word f% | T<HHT or a similar word compounded with is to be 
found to mean In the Mahdbharatct (Yana, 57. 42) 

•is used as an adjective of Nala. 

The other words of the Karika will strongly support the view that 
the author means here the Buddha. The literal import of the verse 
is this : 

Who has perfectly understood the things () which are like 

I through his knowledge (’Sivr) which is not 


jRPvrcm 


different from its object 




also like the skv 


(^T^iTspff^!), to him, to the greatest of men, I do homage.” 


Here are two points. 




ipTrfiTsr 


knowable,’ 


the object of knowledge; second, the things ("mr) are likewise 
3TJT*frro ‘ like the sky.’ 

Now, who is that person to whom there is no difference between 
and the ipr, and is And what is really implied 

bv the word mh which is also described as 3nr*fnnT? 

Tt is not a new thing to one knowing the Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy that according to the Buddhists, or more particularly, accord¬ 
ing to one special sect or school of theirs, viz. the Yogcicdras, there 


1 In my opinion, as I have shown elsewhere, (Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volume) this Sankara cannot be identified with the great Sankaracarya, 
the founder of the Advaita school of the Vedanta, philosophy. See also Hermann 
Jacobi, J.A.O.S., XXXIII, p. 52, note 2. 
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is no difference whatever between 'sTtst (f%Ti) and iN, the ^ being 
nothing but ^r«T, as there is no existence of external reality ('TT'Ursj) 
just like in one’s dream ).* This is a common point of contro¬ 

versy between the Buddhist and the Non-Buddhist philosophers in 
our country. This theory, the Vijndnavdda, has been discussed 
under the heading of ‘ Niralambanavdda 5 and attacked and refuted 

t 

by Sabarasvamin 1 2 and Kumarila. 3 4 It is needless to say that this 

% 

Vijndnavdda of the Yogdcaras originated, as the members of this 

% 

sect would maintain, with the Buddha himself, who is saluted here 
in the first Kdrika* 

The word ’ytf in the sense of a ‘ thing ’ or the ‘ object of knowledge ’ 6 
is verv well known in Buddhist literature, both in Pali and in 
Sanskrit. 6 And evidently it is employed here in that meaning* 
But in the commentary which is wrongly ascribed to Sankara, the 
word in this and several other Kdrikds has been taken to mean 

But this meaning is forced and far-fetched and thus cannot 
be accepted. In the whole range of Upanisadie literature Vff is 
nowhere used in this sense; nor even in anv of the Kdrikds of 

f i ta % 

the first three Books of the present work can one meet with that 
meaning. To imply the A car y a in every case has used w<?T*T 

or arte, and why should he all of a sudden in the last Book begin to 
employ the word vu to mean it ? The word is used in the l&st 
Book not less than twentv times and every time it conveys the 

4/ 4/ 

sense of a ‘thing. 5 And though the commentator has tried his best 
to explain it as meaning ‘ soul ’ he has utterly failed in some 

cases where he has been compelled to accept the meaning of a 
‘thing. 5 For instance, in the commentary on the Kdriicd IV. 54 


1 For the detailed discussion see the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha, Bib. Ind. 1858. 

pp. 15-16. 

2 Mbnamsddarsana with Sahara's commentary, Bib. Ind. p. 8, 1. 21. 

3 S lokavartikci , Chaukhamba S. Series, pp. 2l7ff. 


4 I hope to show in a subsequent paper thatthe Vijndnavdda can be traced 
back to the Upanisads. 

5 That is, Pali (Abhidhdnappa. 784) or in the words of the Naiyayifeas 

There are five Neya-dhctmmas in which everything of the world is includ¬ 
ed, viz., Sdmlchdra , Vikdra, Lakkhana , Pahnatti, and Nibbdna . 

6 For instance, Astasahasrikd 

Pra. p. 39; “ tfcpcqx rr«f'iTdW T^fW^lV’ 

TfT*r ’STItRI || ”— Ibid., p. 275; see also pp. 278-279. Its use in that 


sense in Brahmanic literature is very rare. See Katlia Up. I. 1. 21. 
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(“ si' f^rian snfTT ?r is explained not as 

but sn"=§p?*? ! r: i.e. WTuf^r^i: ‘ external things.’ And again in the 
Karika IV. 41, he interprets by saying clearly ‘the 

elephants, etc.’ See also the commentary IV. 99. Sometimes he 
does not explain the word at all, probably being unable to be con¬ 
sistent with his own fanciful meaning, i.e. ^Trsjsj (See commentary IV. 
21, 33). 1 When the Iidrika IV. 6 is compared with Karika III. 20/ 
the reader will be convinced that the author, Gaudapada, has him¬ 
self expressed in his own words that N<R in this case is used only in 
the sense of a ‘ thing.’ In explaining the commentator is so 
bewildered that he has once (III. I) taken it to mean even 
1 one striving for success or final emancipation.’ 

Now, it is stated in the Kdrilca that the dharmas are Jnrsfrw * like 
the sky.’ This is clearly the Buddhistic view. For according to 
them everything is like the sky. So it is stated in the Aslasahasrika- 


i” 


So 


Prapidparamitd (p. 297) : “ 
in the Bodhicarydvatdra IX. 155 

One of the grounds 4 on which this theory is based is that the things 
are fsf^vrre, i.e. without their own nature or condition or state of 


• ^ # »l • • • • •• • A- ««*••*%• 




l Evidently ^ here means nothing but ‘ a thing.’ 


3 The Kdrikas run : 


“warrw^^r snfhfk^fwr . 

wrefr w ?r?arrf gswafk n iv. 6. 


sT i ffrfk^fkr srif^n i 

'WlrfT 1S|?lriT Wfl II ” 1IL 20 - 

Here as regards the meanings, the words in the first Karika and in the 
last are apparently one and the same, and we need not explain that ^TT^ - means 

here a thing.’ 

3 And it is explained in its great Tikd Paixjika (Bib, lnd.) p. 592, by Prajria- 
karamati as follows: 






Mark here in this line the word anc * m ^is Karika. 

4 See Astasciliasrilca , pp. 278-279. In the commentary on the Karilca IV, 96, 
it is said in reference to the opening Karika (IV, 1) of this Book that is 

because it is 6 having no relation (with the object) 5 there being 

nothing external. See the Karika IV. 72 with commentary. Cf. “ ^ef 

(according to Tibetan) | 

Podhicaryd. Panj . p. 359. 
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being (). 1 And that which has not its own state of being is 

nothing but the sky and void (). 2 

In the above Kdrikd ur^r, too, is said to be like the sky (), 
and in fact it is so, for it is included in dharmas which are, as we 
have already seen, like the sky. This sky-likeness of things has 
again been propounded in the Kdrikd IV. 91 : “s§OTT*T^rsi W ^ 
v*rr i ” 

The second Kdrikd of the Mangaldcarana (IV. 2) runs 

“ I srm f?<T : | 

! I salute him who has taught the which conduces to 

happiness of all beings and is beneficial and free from dispute and 
opposition.’ 

But what is that ^^ 3 sHtjt and by whom has it been taught ? , 3 



here is no mention of it in the Upanisads —though the commenta¬ 


tor says that it is well-known in them (“ III. 39); 4 

nor can it be found in anv of the Brahmanic works, so far as I can 

4 / • ' 

now ascertain, which can be placed before the advent of the 
Buddha. 

At first sight one may be tempted to refer it to what is said in 
the following Hoka in Aryadeva’s (2nd century A. 13.) Caiuhkitikd 
(Memoirs, A.S.B., Vol. Ill, p. 507, Sloka 308):— 

‘ •' n *rw *fur : ’snfcwT l 

^rfbfrmrfr *frju ii ” 


But in fact it cannot be so, and are not the 

same. This (sloka only says that the contact (*fr?r) of a tangible 
thing (55m3cr) with an intangible one (^wsfecT) is not reasonable ; 


1 To this point () a whole chapter has been devoted in the Madhya- 
makavrtti XV, pp. 259-279. 

2 | ”—Bodhicarya. Panj., 

p. 503. See also “ y*r f^KrfT fif^TWr I <TfT ; 3fT*frif<T 

TO!| .. | 

... WT i cm *refrr— ! WT- i 

vri^rr^r i ” pp. 004 - 505 . 

3 I construe the Kdrikd taking ijcf as understood, thus differing a little from 
the commentator who says that it is ^CfsrsfrJT ^hat saluted here. 

4 This also shows that the commentator cannot be identified with the great 

Sankara, for he cannot sav so. 

«/ 
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while the word conveys a particular kind of meditation or 

concentration as is evident also from the Kdrikd III. 39 : 

•qrfii^T fawfa II ” 


In the Kdrikd III, 37, too, it has clearly been stated as WTfa 
‘ concentration.’ This concentration of mind is, I think, nothing 
but the ninth or the last, of nine dhydnas or meditations called 
^*rvpf fa^rc, Tali ‘ successive states (of dhydna) ’ which 

the Blessed One taught and which are found frequently in Buddhist 
texts. 1 These successive states are enumerated as follow :— 



Four Rupa dhydnas, i.e. the meditations the object of which is 


rupa ‘ matter.’ 

(1) The first stage of meditation (wejfT ). 

(2) The second stage of meditation (fawfa wra). 

(3) The third stage of meditation (alrfa ’< 2 TT?r). 

(4) The fourth stage of meditation (wr*T). 

II. The Four Arupa dhydnas termed— 

(5) The place of infinity of space (P. ^TSffT- 

(6) The place of infinity of clear consciousness (fawwwwrtpFR, 

P. f?fTWW). 

(7) The place of nothingness ( ^rrfar^recT'iT, P. 

(8) The place neither of conciousness, nor of unconsciousness 


(9) And the cessation or complete restriction of consciousness 

and sensation fa’gM^fa'crfaiBf. P. WTt^fanfarfaj. 


As, in this last stage of meditation or '*fRT, not only sensation 
or consciousness but also all the mental properties (^cffa^T 'twr) 
headed by contact (W^f, skt. )* together with the mind (f%Tf) 
itself are restricted or suppressed, it. is called ^pjnjhrtJT, i.e. the 3TJT in 
which there is no The word used here implies also the other 

mental properties of which is the first. The cessation of f'^*rr i* 
possible, only when ceases, as has been clearly shown in the 

Hamyuiia-Nikdya, P. T. S. Vol. IV, p. 220 (—-XXXVI. 15, 4): 


1 ££ cfsr fair fa^t ^g^fa^KT i.. .. ^ fa'k faspft ^1^3^ fa^rc^werfafar 

Ifa^Tfa. rf | ”— Anguttaranikaya , Vol. IV, pp. 410-448. 

2 “ qrpfr %rRT. .%<Tfw arm I Abhidhammat - 

tha mhgaha, II, J, ff. (Colombo, 1898, p. 27, 41). 
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t^rfbrfafr i ” w®. is the cause of 
^*rr, so when there is there is t^«rr, and there is no tssyn where 


there is no ^rai 


f%rr 


*i'*jts ) completely cease to work is mentioned by Buddhaghosa 
very clearly in his Visuddhimagga. (Saddharmaprakasaka Press, 
Ceylon, 1814), p. 552. 1 

In the present Kdrikd (IV, 2) this *fur is described as conducing to 
happiness (PMP). So it is said also in the Samyutta-Nilcdya , 
Yol. IV, p. 228 (= XXXVI, 19, 20), that the highest bliss or pleasure 
is felt in the Sanndvedayitanirodha (or the Sammdvedayitanirodlia of 
the Chinese Version).' 2 

That this is very difficult to realize (^sf) as is said in the Kdrikd 
111. 39, does not require any comment. In fact, in Buddhist works, 
too, this wr or fbXTX is described by the same word, Pali ^*r. 3 

It is further stated in the present Kdrikd, that Yocjins, or rather 
untrained ones, shrink back from it, magnifying fear where in 
reality there is no fear:—‘«frfj|»fr f&jqfhr vijunga# | ” But 

what is the cause of their fear here'? The commentator has rightly 
explained it saying :— e£ ^r^irr^^q-fiTfr sffti f4f=fr,”—the 

so-called Yogins think that it will annihilate the very self of which 
they are so fond, and so they are frightened. Indeed, there is 
hardly any difference between a Yog in in this state and a dead 
person, their respiration being completely stopped.* So when the 
Blessed One entered this state, i.e. Sanndvedayitanirodha before 
his parmibbdna, Ananda took him to be dead. But the venerable 


i it says 1 = grr ? ■srr f%TT%?rf%^n*r wrt 

wrf?r 1 ” See also “ ^ rr fbwsrr ftfwr i 

fw^sfr ^CT^ft fkw yrm fbxfr fim fbw frfb r— 

Samyutta-nikaya, P. T. S. Vo], IV, p. 217 ( = XXXVI, 11, 5). 

Vj 

i ’it ^fr^T ypiT w’ ^ ■sgw^pTirR: vftrnrv ^ i ” 

See also the next paragraph (21) for the reply to a question raised here. Cf. 
Anguttara-Nikaya P. T. S. Vol. IV, pp. 414-418 (= XXXIV, 2-3): 

(i.e. in fksrrfr) ^T?'ht ^TRgrT yfvgvrfbi t^fyrrfnT i nnfa ww 

^ Majjhimci’Nikaya< P. T. S. VoL I,p. 167. 

4 Prom the fourth dhyana respiration of a Yogin stops. See Samyutta-N ikaya , 
Vol. IV, p. 217 ( = XXXVI. II. 5, etc.). 
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Anuruddha Thera said to him that that was not the ease, the Blessed 
One only having entered the stage of the dhydna, called Scmnd- 
vedctyiianirodha. After a short time, however, Be passed away. 1 2 


It is, therefore, quite na 
afraid of it, as of death. 


that an untrained Yogin should be 


Aet, there is a real difference between death and or 

and Buddhaghosa has explained it in his Visuddhi- 
magga (p. 558) by quoting a passage from the Suitapilaka. It says 


• ms 

that all the conditions in both of them are one and the same, except¬ 
ing that in the latter the heat of the body is not extinguished, that 
life does not come to an end. and that the organs of sense are not 
destroyed, while in the former all these are annihilated. 

As wc have already seen, this has been taught by the Buddha. 
It cannot be denied that up to the eighth of these successive 
states of dhyanci ( ), viz. 4 neither consciousness nor un¬ 

consciousness ’, {Nevasanndnasannayataiw) there is nothing parti¬ 
cularly Buddhistic. For. it is evident from Buddhist literature, 
both Pali and Sanskrit, that the Buddha’s teacher, Alar a Kalama 
(Kalapa), a Brahmana , taught him the seventh stage, f the state of 

nothingness ; and then the other teacher, also a Brdhmana . Uddaka 

• 4 

(Skt., Rudraka) Ramaputfca, taught him the eighth stage, the state 


of ‘neither consciousness-nor-unconseiousness 




(Ne vasanna nets a - 


nndyatana): 1 The Buddha was, however, not satisfied with what he 
had from those teachers, and he started thereupon to seek after a 
still higher state and succeeded in realizing it. It is this state 
which is called or briefly fspov . fsfPtq is almost the 

same as fv^Rr, the difference between them being very little. It 
seems that in the words of Brabmanic philosophy fsrytq is 
while fir^rsr is ^f%s. 

This also appears to be what is called in the 

Yogcisutras of Patanjali (1, 2, 18, 51 with the Scholiast Vyasa). 
But this mere fact cannot be advanced as a proof of its Brabmanic 
origin; for as recent researches 3 show, the date of the Yogcisutras 


1 Mahaparinibbanasutta VI, 8-9 ( = Digha., P. T. S. p. 158). 

2 Majjhima, Vol. I, pp. 165-166 (Ariyapari-yesanasulta , T. 3. 6); Lalitavistara, 
Lefmann, Vol. I, pp. 238-239, 243-244; Buddhacarita , Cowell, XIII, 63,83; 
Kern’s Manual of Buddhism, 1896, p. 55. [Were they Brahmins ? Ed.] 

3 J. H. Woods: Yoga-System of Patanjali, Harvard Oriental Series 17, Intro¬ 

duction, p. xvii. 
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in its present form being placed between 300 A.D. and 500 A.D., it 

is in no way impossible that the Brahmanic school of Yoga might 

have adopted it from the Buddhists. And again,, if the author of 

the Kdrikd. Gaudapada, had only meant here the wrfv as 

is described in the Yogasuiras, he would have certainly used this word 

itself and not which is nowhere found in any Brahmanic 

*• • 

work. On the other hand, references from Buddhist works have al¬ 
ready been given with regard to the use of the word ’sreriNfar. 
Moreover, there is no mention whatever in the Yogasutras or in any 
other work as to the author of the to whom Gauda¬ 

pada would pay his homage, while, as has been seen above, the 

was taught by the Buddha. 

There is one thing more which suggests that the is not 

originally taught in the Brahmanic system of Yoga. It is said in 
the Kdrikd (IV. 2) that this Yoga is ‘ not disputed 5 and 

' not opposed.’ 1 It is implied from these two words that, in accept¬ 
ance of the by the Vedantins among whom the author 

himself is included, there cannot be raised tiny dispute, for there is 
nothing to be opposed even from their own point of view. 

Thus it is perfectly clear from what we have seen above in regard 
to the second Kdrikd that the real instructor of the who is 

saluted here by Gaudapada is no other than the Buddha. 

By using not less than six times the word Buddha in this Book of 
his Kdrilcas Gaudapada tells us in the clearest possible terms that 
the doctrine propounded by him is of the Buddha. 1 the Enlightened 
One.’ Let us quote here a few' lines :— 

ijw *lrwrf?r: ufyftfyuT i ” IV. 19. 

\0 

“ orrfrng w I ” IV. 42. s 

The word in the first Kdrikd deserves to be mentioned here, 
and the Appendix giving a list of the words, apparently Buddhistic 
and used here in Book IV exactly in the same sense may also be 
consulted in regard thereto. 

So far the first two Kdrikds are thus discussed. Let us now see 


i Cf. IV. 5. 


*rr 





» IV. 88 ; 


The word ^ has 


sj ^ v vj ^ 

been used twice over (IV. 92, 98), but in different sense ; it does not affect the 


main contention. 
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what the Acarya says in his last two 
runs as foliows 



; the first of which 


•urn 






\ 4 


m wNmf t?T»t ^ wfqwjj || ” IV. 90 . 

It means that according to lay in Buddha, WT*T 1 knowledge ’ does 

not approach things (Vff), i.e. it does not relate itself to its object 

(see I\. /2. 96); for things and knowledge—these have not been 
told by the Buddha 

As has already been shown in the very beginning (IV. 1) both wr*r 


and tT«t £ knowledge and knowable ’ 




w 

and there cannot be any relation between them. Moreover, accord- 




W 

the Buddha has said nothing, not uttered a single syllable. He has 
thus not said anything of yu and Nagariuna says : 




' fsrq: | 

5T gjf%rr 3i^f%7T SRIT ffkrrr: l| ” 

Mukmadhyamaka-Kdrikd. XX. 25. 
Candrakirti, the commentator, quotes here from the Taihagalagu- 



tra : 


rryf "Wff ■qf ^ yif^- 

yfyiWhsifh rranravr ?r differ «rrfq 

y5rr?rf?f infer i ” 

Here, too, the name of the Enlightened One ‘ Buddha ’ is clearly 
stated. And it is to be noted that though the commentator, Sankara, 
has all along tried his utmost to take the word to mean a sTftfsr^ 
; Knower of Brahman and to explain the whole thing in the Vedan- 




tic light, he seems compelled to admit that there is here a reference 
to the ‘ Enlightened One ’ and the Buddhistic views. He says 
4 xrvmwwnj; yrr?r mfqw ■qium- 

^R»rrw*q*rT =er i ” 

It is to be observed here that as a matter of fact the supreme 
reality according to the Madhyamikas is free from ’srrfr-^^-^TS 
■' Knowledge—Knowable—Knower.’ 1 

The word rnfspT in the Kdrikd deserves to be noticed here special- 


) Lois de la Valine Poussin: J.R.A.S\ 1920, p. 140. 

29 
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ly. It is a non-Brahmanic word being frequently found in Buddhist 

and Jain works, 1 chiefly in the former. 2 

In the last Karikd of his work the Acdrya pays homage to the 

highest truth to be realized, i.e. to Nirvana :— 

* " IV. 100. 


1 For instance, (A) in Buddhist Sanskrit: 

‘ ‘ gfwcr rrrfw I ” 

Lalilavislara, Lefmann,p. 421. 


“ ^ rnf^rn i ” 

“ rr qrq ^mrfwir I ” 


Bodhic ary avatar ct, III. 2. 

Ibid. V. 9. 


See also Saddharmapundarika , Bib. Budh. pp. 25, 57, 67, etc. 


(B) In Jain Works 2 

(1) Sanskrit: Hemeandra’s Yogasastra , Bib. Tnd., Vol. I, pp. 1, 47. 

(2) Prakrit: DaSavaikalika (Devachand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhara, 
No. 47), p. 115. 

It is to be noted that Vacaspatimi6ra has used the word just at the beginning 
of his T dtpary atika (“ rTTf^M **) . 

2 For the meaning of this word see Poussin:, Foot-notes, Bodhicary avatar a' 
Panjika , Bib. Ind. p. 75, and J.R.A.S. 1920, p. 140, where the discussion on it 
by the various scholars have been referred to. See also Morris, J.P.T.S., 1891— 
1893, p. 53. The following lines deserve to be added hereto in this connection :— 

(a) “ ) I ” 

Bodhicar. Panjika , p 100. 

(£) “ cTrf^rsTT^T i i 

^ifnfrr I WISTTOb ’V?- 

i ” 

(y) “ rritt *rcrw;Ti^g5Tf*rw *nw I ” 

Henmcandra’s Yogasastra, Bib. Ind., p. 2. 

(8) “ ^TWTST '%f% TFrTK: I ” 

I 


Haribhadra’s Dasavaikalilca already alluded to. 

It is evident that Burnouf is supported by the Jain writers, too, in his ex¬ 
planation of the word as which is given as one of the names of the 

Buddha in the Mahavyutpatti, A.S.B ., I. 14. Cf. also the word rfpsfefi in the 

Mahay anasutrdlahkdr a-Sutra, ed. Sylvain Levi, XVII. 31, p. 124. Here it is an 
adjective of Professor Sylvain Levi notes that in the Chinese Version in 

the verse and the commentary as well it is omitted. But he remarks later on 
in his translation (p. 214) that the Tibetan version ‘ gduh-byed 1 ( ) 

clearly shows here the reading to be and so he translates it by * Qui 
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c Having understood that (condition) which is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, even, clear, and free from variety, we salute it to 
the best of our power ( ar^r).’ 

That the author salutes here f5r^f<ir and not 31FT can easily be 
known from some of the words, employed in the stanza, which in 
Buddhistic literature have a special significance. 

The word xr is a name for fsrefnr in Buddhistic works ( Ahhidhcin- 


ppadlpikci, 8, 819). But though it cannot be taken as a peculiarity 
in that literature (for in Brahmanic literature, too, the word is used 


3% 


c c 




fvr^rfnr 




epithet of or a synon} r m for (Abhidhanap. p. 7); while in 

the Upanisads we do not come across such an use of the word, 
excepting once in the Katlia 2. 12 ( :t A rawsprfSnPl..’). Even 
there the word is not an adjective of or fltg bust of ^T<3T*T 

of which nothing is said in the last Book of the Kdrilcds. On the 
other hand, both the words JT’SH and ^l*r (Pali ^), being 

simply a different form of the latter, are two adjectives of or fsRR 
found frequently used in Buddhist works, in Sanskrit and in Pali 




436; 


Mahavagga I. 5, 2, 8 : “m wr anflCT ” Astamhasrika, p. 341 : 

“ w form*?! ”). 

The word «r^T, too, in the compound does not seem to refer to one’s 
ordinary power or energy, for it would not then serve any useful 
purpose and as such would become superfluous. So it means here 
the five balas enumerated in Buddhism, viz. 




*r*TTf*r° and rrar®, faith, energy, recollection, contemplation, and 


6 claire’ ‘which gives light.’ Compare here the other reading of the Kariha 
(IV. 99) rTlfkiJ. The commentary runs here : “ cfTfq^)^: 

fTTft('lt) VRIRfRI VyRrf:, TsJRrfT I ” I fc implies 

that the commentator himself was not certain of the meaning. His first mean- 
ing (i.e. ^j.ffj.fq'jcf) corresponds to one of those (7TRT <d*TtT*U'2i' ) given in 

Bodhi. Panjika quoted above. It follows from what we learn in the Tibetan 
text that the Sanskrit and Pali <Tlf^ ar ® q uite different words and can¬ 

not be connected with each other. The true rendering into Tibetan of 
is, however, ‘ Skyob. pa ’ ( gq'«' ) the Sanskrit equivalent of which is nothing 

but (Journal Asiatique, 1912, p. 243). 

i See Mdndukya Karikd I. 15 ; IV. 78, 85, 100. 
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wisdom, respectively (Dliarma-Sctmgraha. XLVIIT. p. 46). And so 
it is implied here that the author intends to realize ffRTtr by the 
exercise of five-fold power without which there is no hope of 


success. 


We have considered the beginning and the end of the fourth Book 
of Gaudapada’s Agamamstra ; and now we shall try to see as 
briefly as possible what the author has said in the main body of 

this writing. 

The main subject of this Book is the theory of ' absence 

of birth or nroduction ’ ; in other words, there is nothing about which 

•!« 

it can be said that it has taken its birth or that it is produced. 
At the very outset of the Brahmasutras of Badarayana which is 
based on the Upanisads, it is stated (1, I. 2) that everything is pro¬ 
duced from Brahman. And in order to support this view, it is need¬ 
less to quote here anything from the Upanisads which are full of such 
expressions. For instance, w *rr srrrnfa.. ?r^; shk” 

Taitti. Up., TIL 1, 1. The authors of the different schools of Indian 
philosophy are also of the opinion that things are 1 born/ i.e. pro¬ 
duced and they have their cause ( ), they themselves being effect 

(W) thereof. But it is the Buddhists who hold quite a different 
point of view emphatically denying the ‘ birth ’ (STTfsr) of anything 
in the world. The first word of Nagarjuna in his Mualmadhyamaka- 
Karitcd begins with “ ‘there is neither 1 nor 

ffpcnsr.’ And this ■sststrtt? or ^rrfd has been thoroughly discussed 

\3 ^ 

and established in that work as in others. Let us quote here only 
a few lines from the above book together with Candraklrtti’s com¬ 
mentary (hladhy. 1. p. 12). 

“ ffrdmmwddPT uwm 


^TT2CT f% wy: WaHW W *rr vfwdiJrf, -^ygrfT «TT q'fy- 


^Wrf 




‘ * w suftr fTwrr iTTw%grp i 


*TTr[ 


^rT^rr: n 


5 3? 


1 For the order of these two words see Candraklrtti (Bib. Bud. p. 12): cc 

^ farrow nn ^KTT^f^Tw: wfai q'qiwrq'P ^ftprfqg^ i 

siTf?rq1% ” (XL 3 , p. 221 ). Our author 

Gaudapada, too, has followed the same order in his well-known Kdrika TIL 32: 
44 iff fiT^rsfr *T ^fTrqf%: 53 etc. on which there is much to be said. 
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“ Now the Acarya thinking the facility in refuting nirodhci after 
iilpdda is refuted begins first with the refutation of the latter. 

Utpdda of a thing may he supposed by the opponents from a 
cause which may he either it itself ('$?) or something other than it 






(). Butin neither way it can be justified. So he (the Acarya) 


says:— 

‘ Nowhere and never are such things as are produced either from 
themselves or from some other things or from both, or from what is 
no cause at all.’ ” 

Gaudapada has done the same thing using mostly the same argu¬ 
ments, even the same words and sometimes even quoting the same 
verses from different Buddhist works without mentioning the sources. 


Compare here the following line of Gaudapada IV. 22 with the above 
Karikd (“ *r ^rfr mf<T ncrr:.. ”) Nagarjuna : “ firm «tt wr mfq *r 

^ STTmf l” See also Nagarjuna (Madhy. XXI. 13 ; p. 421) : 


•ps. 5 ^. 




‘‘f( firm 5Trmr vrT=n 'Ttm ^ sh-tct.. i 

The Acarya begins the discussion as follows: 

C£ ^rrfacsr- l 

II ” IV. 3. 

There are two classes of teachers, one 1 holding the or * the 

doctrine of actual existence of an effect in its cause ’ and the other i 

or ‘ the doctrine of the actual non-existence of an effect 
in. its cause.’ These two views are here referred to. And so it is 
said that there are some disputants who desire £ production ’ (5Trf?T) 
of that which is already existent (ajfr) while others hold it to be of 
that which is non-existent ("^ 71 ) ; and thus both the parties dis¬ 
pute with each other. 

Then he proceeds in the next Kdrika to tell us the doctrine of the 
Buddhists who subscribe to neither of the above two views asserting 
absolute ‘ Non-becoming ’ () of things :— 


et 





Ss. 


3TTmr 


r '^FwsTTffr larmfsri 


IV. 4. 


‘That which is already existent (*£?r) does not become (<5rrmf), 
and that which is non-existent () does not also become ; dis- 


1 Viz. the followers of the systems of Sankhya and Vedanta. See Sahkhya - 
Karikd IX with Gaudapada and Vacaspati and Veddntasulras III, I. 16-8 with 
Sankara. * The Naiydyikas and Vaisesikas. 
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puting (or discussing) thus, the followers of Advaya Vada assert the 


doctrine of ‘ 4 absolute Non-becoming.” 








7 




others. But trul\ 

* - 

That the former 

explanation is utterly wrong will be perfectly clear to any one, when 
one sees that the two classes of the teachers alluded hereto by the 
word do not assert ^sufw, but, on the contrary, strongly hold the 
theory of srifh as is evident in the preceding Kdrilcd (IV. 3). 1 

The real fact is that having referred to the two doctrines of some 
teachers in the Kdrilcd , IV. 3, the author mentions here the view's of 
some other teachers v'hom he designates as ^fqrr., i.e. those who do 
not hold the doctrine of fq ‘ two.’ 

As regards the wording of the last portion of this Kdrilcd (IV. 4) : 

compare " srnjjfT ’*TW sfTO,” OatuMatikd XV. 349 
(Memoirs A.S.B. Vol. Ill, No. 8, p. 513). It may be noted here 
that in this book, too. the doctrine of ^STTftr has fully been discussed 
by the author Arvadeva, and the commentator. Oandraklrti, as 

4 4 ' ' 

w'ell. 

In the next -Kdrilcd (IV. 5) quoted below, the author accepts the 
^wrf?T doctrine propounded by them, saying that he expresses his 
approval of it, for he does not see any use of disputing them and 
invites all to listen to him as to why the view cannot be disputed : 


<C! TOrT STT^RT,” 


“ ^'nzf^Tcrra^itrr rTK^Kr 

w- fsrfrqw 




Now, here the question is : who are these Advayas or Advayavddins 

w'ho propounded the doctrine of ^oTTfir? Obviously the Advaitins. 

or Vedantists of Sankara’s school are not meant here, for as has 

already been said, they do not hold the The Upanisads 

avowedly declare the origin or sriftr of the world to have proceeded 

» 

from Brahman which Sankara does not deny/ 2 So the teachers 
referred hereto can nowise be other than the Buddhists. It is well 
known even to an ordinary reader of Sanskrit that Advayavadin is 
one of the names of the Buddha (. Amara , I, I. 14 : Mahavyutpatli , 


1 Sankaracarya, the great commentator of Brahmci-Svtras can never explain 
the verse in that way, and so he cannot be identified with Sankara, the author 
of the commentary on the Mandukya and its Karikas. 

2 In Supreme Truth ( TPWT4 ), however, it is denied to exist. But in this 

respect Sankara merely subscribes to Buddhist views just as Gaudapada does. 
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Memoirs. A.S.B. p. 2), and so we see in the Divydvaddna (Cowell 
and Neil, p. 95) 1 «RT*rt wrawt ^rarr^fwfrnr..l ” 

But why are the Buddhas and consequently their followers called 
Advaycivadins ? The answer is to be found in Buddhist works. As 
regards the nature of a thing there are two extreme views, some 
holding. ‘ it is 5 ( ) and others ‘ it is not ’ ('*rrf% ). The Buddha 

however, did nob subscribe to either of them and hence he is called 
Advayavddin. This is supported by a number of passages in both 

t 

Sanskrit and Pali works on Buddhism. 2 

Thus the Acdryci, Gaudapada, introducing his readers to the doc¬ 
trine of proceeds until the end of his book to offer various 

arguments in support, which have thoroughly been dealt with in my 






*•> 


1 In the Index of Words , p. 672, the word Advaitavadin as an epithet of 
Buddha has been misprinted. As the facts go to show, there is a marked 
difference between the terms and literally means 

‘ Non-two-ness ? (Non-difference, i.e. Non-difference between or identity of Jlva 
and Brahman ), while implies ‘ Non-two,’ i.e. neither of two extreme views 

as described in the following paragraph. the Tibetan equivalent of 

which is giles . su . med. pa. gsun. ha and Chinese pu-erh-yii 

is misunderstood in the Sanskrit-Tibetan-English-Vocabulary 


(4-AM) is misunderstood in the Sanskrit-Tibetan-English-Vocabulary 

(Memoir, A.S.B. p. 2), for the word cannot mean not doubtful in his com¬ 
mand” as it is explained there. 

2 Nagarjuna’s Midamadhyamaka-Karika (Bib. Bud.) XV. 7, p. 269: 

(b VTsrPwrwTt ^r^tfcr i 

srfafaw ujr^frr ^nrmT^vif^srr 11 ” 

dO ^ wi3|fTi%rrt wrfH^rftaf 5Ti%fiT ^ ^ i 

—Arya Katyayannavavada , Ibid., p. 269. 
(iii) ^rffr%(TT IfTq ^ srfsjrf ^ I ” Samyutta- 

nikaya, XII. 15. 4-5, P.T.S., Vol. II, p. 17. 

See Lahkavatara y B.T.S.,p. 56 ; Samadhiraja 9 B.T.S.,p. 30. For a detailed dis¬ 
cussion readers are referred to Madhyamikavrtti t p. 267. 

En passant it may be observed here that the origin of the name, Madhya - 
rwka, for this doctrine is that the Buddha rejecting both the paths or views 
existence and non-existence adopted a middle one. So it is said in Samyutta- 
nikaya XII. 15, 7 (P.T.S. Part IT, p. 17) ^W*T»r <T3TT ^ s rfl 

| h rTW ITTrfT W 

tiff! I ” 


€cf cr jfffrq-ir ^rqjrqT *r5w«T rnsfnrnn 

Si 




•• toitit ^rr^«rr || ,J See the whole of 

the Prakarana XV. As the Madhyamikcts followed this * middle 
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main treatise, Gaudapdda’s Agamcisaslra. I may, however, only say 
here that these arguments are purely Buddhistic. 

Poussin’s paper ( J.R.A.8 . 1910, pp. 131-140) dealing with the 
wording of the Kdrikas will also convince the reader to a great 
extent about their Buddhistic character. Those who regard the 
fourth Book of the Agama&astra as a Vedantic treatise will be 
surprised to learn that none will be able to find out in it even once 
the use of such important words in Vedantism as sf^sr and 

Now, we shall try to see how the author of the Agamasdstra has 
tried to bring about the reconciliation of the views of the Vedan- 
tists and the Buddhists. 

According to our author there are four states of f%fr' mind 5 which 
are looked upon as impediments to the attainment of ^fpr or WffV 
They are as follows: ‘that which causes mental inactivity, 

corresponding to the ‘ infatuated ’ state of mind in Yoga philo¬ 
sophy (Vyasa on Yogasuim I, I.) ; firmer • distraction,’ corresponding 
to fdfAft ‘ distracted ’ state. (Ibicl) ; yrqrq ‘ attachment to worldly 
objects ’ and ; perception of pleasure in practising yBr or 




•••• + * 

# ^ ^ w X./ \^V f V/ 

J w 


-i M vv v WJ. O.XAJ2 % n ' 

) • , * • 
lln i i I.. 

. i. 1.. i. V. - 

_ L. ..__ _ • • 1 

1 

• J X 1. - . 


were called Madhyamikas. Therefore, the following statement of Madhava- 
carya ( Sariadarsana-sctmgraha , Bib. Ind. p. 15) regarding their name is not satis- 


factory and appears to be fanciful or imaginary : 


fPsyviTW ^tWT: 






5 > 


; These are 


excellent in assenting to that which the religious teacher announces, and de¬ 
fective in interrogative, whence their conventional designation of Madhyamikas.’ 
Cowell. Seo Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet , pp. 11, 125. 

1 Seo III. 44, 45. For the full explanation of theso terms see the commentary 
as well as the Vcddntasdra with Tikds , Jacob, Nirnayasagara, 1S94, 32, pp. 
60-62, In passing one thing is to be noted here. On this point Gaudapada’s 
. first Kdrika (III. 44) runs thus : 


■3TO3rT 


fasr r^Nrrrr 


Compare it with the following two line* of Asanga quoted from his Mahayd- 


nasittrcHanJcdra , XV. 9-10 : 




gif: II 




;) 


Mark the wording and specially gif; J ' of the first and “ 




of the second. The reading of Gaudapada here is found actually to be 

'SWSTTni * n Veddntasdra referred to above (Jacob, p. 62) where the entire 
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becomes firm, and it should be then so fixed that in that stage it 
remains absolutely one in itself, there being no relation whatever 
between it and its object. Now in regard to this state of the f^HT, 
the Accirya proceeds to say : — 

!i w f%r vr sr ^ i 

•^f^nwrin# 'wsr sju ri?T n ” III. 46. 

' When the T%tT does not fall into a state of oblivion! nor again is 
distracted, nor is unsteady, nor has any sense-image ( ),' 2 then 

that f^Tf becomes sr^?r.’ 

Again, 

farvfv?- wu ii ” IIT. ?>5.. 


‘ It (i.e. the fi^Tr or ) 3 falls into oblivion in deep sleep, but it 
does not do so when it is suppressed { fsTrsflrT = ), and verily this 

) is in which there is no fear, and which is 


(suppressed t^tt ) is 5HIFT, 
made completely manifest by knowledge.’ 4 

It is perfectly clear that Gauclapada’s is nothing but the 
f%rf or in its certain state, i.e. when it is completely sup¬ 
pressed; while according to the Vedantists sflpT is something above, 
and other than the f^sr or wps. The Upanisads say : 

vrfwr^fr'dh wnfr aw: *raf^qifnr ^ n ” 

Mundaka, II. 1. 3. 


• • 


6 


From this ( Brahman) are produced breath, mind and all the 


organs 


‘ Srf fTJTfi tpfTIUW ilcHT I 

J 

rf^- ^ ^ f=ri% ^ || ” Ibid. I. 5. 




•«*•••• ... '* 




•••*•• ..• 


Karika is quoted. The second half of the Karika is read there as <c ^fqpSTPT 

( = »*TfaT<T + TprerjT ) *T I ” 

1 That is, when it is not in the state called igg 4 infatuated/ or in other 

words, when it is free from sleep and dream as well. See Til. 36: “ 
and “ I ” 

2 On this word see Bodhie,ary avatar a. Bib. Ind. V. 30 : “ ^ ” 

the Panjika explains: I M S'iksasamuccaya , Bib. Budh. 

p. 129: “ Wl % WT xR«( STIJ’^twr I ” 

VJ 

3 fj^j- in the text refers to Sfgfqj in the preceding Karika . 

* This state of the f^fT has again been stated later on as the object to be 
realized by Buddhas (IV. 80). 
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1 Know that which does not think by JRf, but by which, as they 
say, the is thought, as 5nn*T and not this which they worship.’ 

It goes without saying that in these and such other Upanisadic 
passages is quite different from the and thus they can in 
no way be identified with each other. 

In regard to this, the following line of the commentator deserves 
to be quoted f«rwr wrafwrr ^ II ” IV. 80. 

See also the comm, on IV. 29, 77. 

That sf^}«T is exactly fqrr in a particular state is also met with at 
least in one place in Buddhist literature and it is this : — 

^ xraKSFWif'r li ” 

Bodhicary avatar a, V. 15. 

‘ A slowly moving one, in spite of his having speech and body, 
cannot succeed so well as the clever f^xr, in spite of being alone does 
in attaining the state of sfUfT, etc.’ 1 

It is to be noted in the above verse that the manner in which the 
WifrTT of the f%rr is here stated clearly suggests that this view was 
generally known amongst the Buddhist teachers at least not later 
than the seventh centurv A.D. 

• I 

That the^wtwrw of w*? (II. 31), ‘the state of becoming non¬ 
mind of mind’ i.e. the state of mind having no perception what¬ 
ever’ is st^j or fffw is found frequently in later Upanisads. 2 The 
verse quoted below is from the Maitri Up. 6. 34. (Bib. Ind. p. 179): 

‘ ‘ f%W w: ®c5TT | 

*KT fr^r crcT n 

fiTtr^i IK cT xK J[rfW I 


‘ Having made the mind perfectly motionless and free from sleep 
and agitation,—when he passes into state where the mind itself va- 

that is the highest 

s the mind to be suppressed until it becomes lost in the 



nishes, then 
‘ So long i 


< Prajnakaramati explains it thus:—‘ ■ 

w 

s See Lanlcavatam, B.T.S. p. 125: « I ” 

Against this see Sankara’s Coram. Brhad. Up. 4. 3. 7 (AnandaSrama 1st. ed. 
pp. 549 ff.). 
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heart; this is knowledge and this is liberation; all the rest is but 
book-prolixity.’—Cowell. See Brahmdbindu Up. 1-8 ; Nddabindu 

Up. 47.' 

# 

The Yogavdsistha has an unique place in Vedantic literature. But 
truly speaking, it does not present a pure Vedantic view, for it will 
occur to a careful reader that there is strong admixture of the 
Vijndnavdda of the Yogacdras and the Veddntavdda of the Advaitins, 
sometimes the former predominating much more than the latter. 


According to the author of this work just like the Yogacdras every¬ 
thing owes its existence to the ‘ vibration 5 of the mind (fern) 
and the creation ()of the Universe is nothing but the vibrations 
of the mind, ‘ vibration ’ means the activity of the mind to re¬ 
present its object. And so when there is no vibration of mind, 
when it is completely free of vibration of any kind then, 

‘ flashes or shines from it the eternal Brahman 2 

fVq, igyq, 4 etc. are only different names of 

Vv. They are imagined by the authors of Sdstras only in order to 
supply some technical expressions required by them. 6 The author 
of the Yogavdsistha says further that Wvfj is identical with fsRprr or 



rRTifl fw*T srrffT fWu Vqq || ” 

Mandalabrahmanopanisad, Bib. Sans. Mysore, 1900, p. 12. 
The following from Katha Up. (II. 3. 10) points to that state of mind: — 

“ ’jjrqifsr w i 

?T fN'gt WURT^: Tfwf II ” 

• yj N 

So the Bhagavata Fur ana IT. I. 19: 

“ n!fr g-ffl WrC- %l«f I 

“qifT qTWPfR,” “ vnfqfw ^TT^TTSElfw,’ ? —k'idhftm. 

2 “ fwtqfirq i 

V ^irf iv, frq^P^.Tq n 

fW (f%rr ?) fqV vuf^ri Vd i 

' N -3 ^ 

q^Trf WfiClff T^qVJTT fiT^^Tq s}^ || ” 

Yogavasistha , Nirnayasagara, III. 67. 6-8. 

3 Vide Ibid,., Ill, 9G, 56, 06, 73 ; 64, 31; 65. 3; IV. 35. 20-23, 54. 20. 

* Ibid. III. 66. 14. 

6 “ Km jVrffiTfiU': I 

fVqsTWTfiffl' HfifVmTfa ^rflUlfv: || ” Ibid. III. 122. 35. 
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gfs (III. 9. 25)' and this fynrk or is w'lfw (III. 97. 10.) 
‘ disappearance or destruction of mind,’ in other words, the 
of described above. So it follows that in the opinion of the 
author of the Yogavdsistha , too, sfipr is identical with when it 
is destroyed, i.e. completely suppressed. 2 

This identification of with f%rf is the reconciliation of Vedanta 
and Vijndnavdda which has pla.yed a great part in later Vedantism 
and which is found in different Brahmanic works including' the 

• o 

Purdnas . s 

APPENDIX 




1. 'snprpjr or 90. It means'fr^T^riiT. See Saddha rma pun-da- 

rika, III. 1, V. 61; Malidydnasuirdlankdra , p. 83; 

Rajendralal Mitra’s Buddhist Manuscripts from Nepal , p. 229 ; Lolita - 
vistara, Lefmann, p. 438. The commentator has wrongly explained 
it as : first.’ 


i 




sransraftw (Hi. 122 , 


27) are its different expressions. 

2 It appears from the Yogavasistha that what is dealt with in it is not pure 


4 derived from JR sis, but e derived from men.’ Yet, the author says. 

that it deserves to be accepted, for what is reasonable is to be accepted even 
from a child, but that which is not reasonable should be rejected though it 
might be uttered by Brahman , the creator. That man is certainly not wise 
who rejecting the beautiful water of the Ganges flowing before him drinks 
from a well, thinking only that it belongs to his father : 

svrffrq rEfJSijJTTIf# 11 

^ t A 


HraRT JTT¥ rf qTW HTPPTfwJrf^rnj 11 ’ ’ 


Yogavasistha , II. IS. 2-4. 


s See Visnupurana II. 12, 37-45. The 42nd Sloka runs thus: 


‘‘ Wl^r cT 

lif^r f%sr q^sTTrnr n 

VJ V 

The secret is that this Vijnana of the Yogacuras is, in the Pur anas , Vasudeva $ 
or Supreme God, or in other words, Brahman of the Vedantists. • 


The Qauda'pada-Karilca. 
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2. 1 ; time,’ 27. 

3. or 2 4 instructed 5 or ‘ preached,’ 2, 42. 

4. fsrfflrra s ‘ created by one’s supernatural power,’ 70. 

5. (WET) 4 £ transcendental truth,’ 73, 74. 

6. 6 ‘one that illustrates or explains,’ 21; xrfxftftrr 

‘ explained’ 19. 

7. ^rafrr ‘ Manifestation or making known,’ 24, 25. 

8. 6 * descending to difference,’ 4. 

9. ^rtf%3T ‘ worldly,’ 87. 

10. tjfWTTrc * transcending the world,’ SS. 

11. *ref?r ! Empirical (truth),’ 57, 74. 

Besides, spj, Trif^sT, and ••srerer have already been dis¬ 

cussed. 

t I • •• •••••••*• ••• • I MMI • V • —» t » » «—» »» — !■! »» ■> > ■ ■ ■ —— »■ > •*« «•. "*■ ■ ■ » ■■ —-- ■ --— - , , , ■ _ !!■ I P — 

1 This word in the sense of * time > is also found in the Yogasutra, IV. 12; 

*• 

but it seems to have been borrowed from the Buddhists. 

2 In Brahmanic literature we have f^g In later works, however, the 

word is again used. 

3 or ™ often quoted in Buddhist works. See Aryagaga- 

naganjasutra , quoted in the S'iksasamuccayct , p. 270 ; Aryaratnakutasutr a , quoted 
in the Madhyamikavrtti , p. 338; Aryasamadhiraja , Ibid,, p. 33; Nagarjuna’s 
Midamadhyamaka-Kdrika XVII. 31, 32. Cf. and 

are also found in the Yogasutra and the Tilca of its commentary by Vyasa (T V T ^ 
4). The use of in this particular sense can, however, be traced back 

to Upanisadic texts: f?l“5RT^T. 9 ’ Brhad. Up, 4. 3. 9; “efinf 

_fulfil T*ni 5? Up. 5. 8. 

4 Cf. the two truths held by them, viz. and 

5 In Brahmanic literature they are SFeftngeff and ^^rrf^rfr respectively. 

a Tlle words fa#, 3PRT, an d snwm (Pali xftnt, and xf«vrTK: respectively) 

as the second member of a compound are generally met with in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture, though it cannot be denied that they are found also in the Yogasutras and 
its commentary (IV. 21,6). 

P. S. I am glad to note here that the words (Anandasrama ed.) 

in IV. 4 referred to above (pp. 453-454) are actually explained as fgg^cfi: + 

i n the commentary as edited by MaheSachandra Pala in Bengali Character 
(Calcutta). is also interpreted there as The MS. Ka of 

Anandasrama ed. has the same reading. 



THE TRADITIONAL AUTHOR, OF THE VEDANTA 

SUTRAS—BADARAYANA OR KRSNA 

DVAIPAYANA ? 

# 

Bv V. V. Mirashi, M.A. 

The Vedanta Sutras or Brahma Sutras as they are called occupy a 
roost important place in the development of the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy. For over two thousand years they have been regarded as one 
of the three authoritative works on Vedanta or the Prasthdnatrayi 
as they are collectively called (the other two being the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavadglid) and as such claimed the veneration of all 
orthodox Hindus. Every great, teacher or deary a, who aspired to 
be the founder of a new philosophical system had to satisfac¬ 
torily explain these three works and to evolve his system out of 

4 / 

them, before he could convince others of its truth. Hence the 
founders of all the four principal systems of Vedanta, viz. Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madliva and Vallabha, have written their Bhasyas or 
great commentaries on these Sutras and each has tried with more 
or less success to show that bis system is the one meant by the 
sutraJcdra. The Sutras being very concisely worded, ambiguity is 
the rule rather than the exception in their case and this has given 
their commentators ample scope for the exercise of their ingenuity. 
Even modern criticism has not gone farther than making a few 
guesses as to their true meaning. 

Unlike later Sutras and Karikds the Venanta Sutras do not even 
name their author; still from time immemorial they have been 
ascribed to Badarayana, But Badaravana is himself quoted in the 
Sutras, 1 as holding certain views which led Colebrook to suppose that 



efT^TW UHTm | I, 3, 26. 

WT3 rj f% I I, 3, 33. 

^ 1 m ’ 2 > 41 • 
HwSrfep i in. R 1 - 


^f^ejfr^spTr ?r^«rror i m, 4 - 8. 

TO# I HI, 4, 19. 

\S C\ 

i IV, 4, 12. 



| IV, 3, 16. 


4. 7 
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these Sutras must have been reduced to writing by the pupils of 
Badarayana. But such cases where the author is named 
referred to in the third person are by no means rare in Sanskrit 




mini, the author of the PurvamTniamsd . is 




literature. Thus 

quoted in the third person in his own work. 1 Again the 1 
Sutras quote Jaimini, the author of the Purvanmnamsd Sutras* while 
these latter, as remarked by Prof. Max Muller, return the 
bv referring to Badaravana by name. Probably both the Purva and 
XJtiara Mrindmsds were recast several times before they came down 
to us in their present form. Prof. Max Muller is nearer the truth 
when he says— 1: we must learn to look on Badarayana, Jaimini, 
Kapila and similar names as eponymous heroes of different philo¬ 
sophies, so that at whatever time these systems were reduced to 
the form of Sutras certain opinions could be called by their names.” 3 
A tradition, which seems to have been very ancient and can 
traced back at least a thousand years identifies this Badarayana 



• ••• • 


«•••*•• •• M •••• 


It is noteworthy that all these Sutras except two, viz. alul 

etc *> come at the end of their respective adidharanas and state 

the Siddhanta view. As regards etc.. which comes at the begin¬ 

ning of the fourth pa da of tlv__hird adhyaya , Sankara says—ciT^- 







nuja who adopts the reading ^ c^TTT stating the Siddhanta view 

and not as beginning a now adld ka ran a as Sankara does. Many of the above 
Sutras controvert the view of Jaimini, the reputed author of the Purvami- 


mams a. 


l 


2 




fr. in, i, 4. 


Of. t. • 



I I, 2, 28. 

*?qhfbfrT 1% eeshffr i 1,2,31. 

1 1, 3, 31. 




| I. 4, Iy . 


uu Sfafaxrr ^ 1 in, 2, 40. 


18. 


fara , »TTTf3F , q , TVrTt«I 


» 4 


Also cf. 


t rc srfafai 


qr<- 


wjmm 

3 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 120 (collected works of Max Muller 
XIX). 
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with Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, the son of Parasara and Satyavatl 
and the reputed author of the Mahdbharata. Prof. Max Muller 
pointed out that Panini knew of a Parasara as the author of the 
Bhiksusutras 1 and Vacaspati Misra identifies these Bhiksusutras 
with the present Vedanta Sutras when these latter were ascribed to 
Vyasa. 


All the commentators on the Vedanta Sutras, however, with the 
single exception of the great Sankara identify Badarayana with 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa. Thus Ramanuja at the beginning of his 
Aliasya refers to the teaching of the Vedanta Sutras as “ nectar in 
the form of the words of the son of Parasara (i.e. Vyasa) churned 


out of the milky ocean of the Upanisads.” 1 Again when he has to 
comment on the (!. *5, II, 2, 42-45) which had been 

interpreted by Sankara as refuting the Pahcardtra doctrine of the 
production of the individual soul from Brahman, Ramanuja, himself 
an advocate of the Pahcardtra doctrine, skilfully brings forward this 
identity of Badarayana and Vyasa to support his view that the 
Sutras in question defend the Pahcardtra system. How could the 
author of the Sutras, he argues, refute the Pahcardtra system when 
he has taken great care to establish it in another work of his, viz. 
the Mahdbharata. 9 This argument is evidently based on the sup¬ 
posed identity of the authors of the Mahdbharata and the Vedanta 
Sutras. In this view Ramanuja does not stand alone. He has been 
followed by almost all the later writers. Thus though, as will be 
presently shown, Sankara makes a clear distinction between Badara- 

vana and Vyasa. his commentators are all in favour of this identi- 

• «*' * 

fi cation.* Nay, this tradition was so wide spread that we find it 


1 VTVTJpsrfrf%wt I Panini TV, 3, 10. 

VJ 

ft e vi * ^ _ 

rftw i sr'S'frffrsrrenr^dwr, ^rvfTrr g p?(ft vfarr: 

8 Of. also ?RiT f% 


* t’f- — 


Ramanuja’s Com. on fqSffTprin^ 



T- 


flfiP | 
^r«i il 


30 
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referred to even in non-phil osophical literature. Thus Jagannath 
Pandit, the author of the well-known treatise on rhetoric, in one 
passage speaks of the author of the Vedanta Sutras as Badarayana 
and in another as VyasaJ Coining to recent times Mr. Tilak elab¬ 
orately tried to prove in his Gitdrahasya that the author of the lasl 
recension of the Bhagavadgitd wrote also the Vedanta Sutras . a His 
argument briefly stated is as follows. The Vedanta Sutras in many 
places refer to a Smrli in support of their argumentation. All the 
Bhasyakaras are agreed that the Sutrakdra in such places refers to 
certain passages in the Bhagavadgitd and this seems to be beyond 
doubt at least in the case of the following two passages :— 

1. 'W umt I t. 5®. II, 3, 45 refers to Gita XV, 


1. f. ^ 

WfW l 

2. yfk ^ 


Vedanta Sutras IV, 2, 21 refers to Gita 






The Bhagavadgitd , one would, therefore, argue, is earlier than tin* 
Vedanta Sutras. But in one passage the Bhagavadgitd, seems to 
refer to the Vedanta, Sutras. 


t flrf 






^•gutgtsrtsrrgfr: it XIII. 4. 

Here all the commentators, except Sankara, take the word 
to refer to the Vedanta Sutras . 3 Mr. Tilak also thinks that this is 
the right view and he comes to the conclusion that Badarayana is 
but another name for Vyasa and that as both the Gita and the 



Rasagangadhar (Nimayasagar ed.). 

2 Tilak’s Qitdrahasya (First Marathi Ed. pp 531-2). 

3 Thus Sankara says— 5 ^ tip snff^frfur JTRpr 

^ 1 “ ^TWiihrnTT^trr ” i 

Ramanuja-^^^f^T^yr^T#: .| 

■flfSTirdPft : «T || 

Madhva—| 
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Vedanta Sutras must have undergone several recensions it is not 

difficult to account for their mutual quotation. 

This tradition, however, which identifies Badaravana, the author 

of the Vedanta Sutras, with Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, the author of 

the Mahdbharata, does not seem to have been current at the time 
/ / 

of Saiikara. A careful student of the Sankarabhasya cannot but be 

# 

struck by the fact that Sankara everywhere makes a distinction be¬ 
tween the two. When he has to refer to the Sutrakdra he uses the 
word “ dcarya ” 1 but nowhere refers to his authorship of the Bhaga- 
vadgitd, or of the Mahdbharata. Similarly when in one passage Ire 
speaks of the sage Apantaratamas 2 who appeared on the earth as 
Krsna Dvaipayana, he makes no reference to his authorship of the 
Vedanta Sutras Again in many places in his Bhasya he quotes pas' 
sages from the Gita and the Mahdbharata as referred to by the 
Sutrakdra by the word to strengthen his own arguments. This 
would have been impossible, had Sankara believed in the identifica¬ 
tion—for he would thus be making the author support his arguments 
by what he had said on another occasion. All this goes to prove 
that the tradition that identified the authors of the Sutras and the 

Epic was not current in the age of Sankara. 8 

/ 

We have again seen above that Sankara does not take the word 


in the well-known verse from the Bhagavadgitd to refer to 




the Vedanta Sutras. And this seems to be right view. It seems 
that in ancient times each important Vedic school had a separate 
collection of Vedanta Sutras which harmonised the teaching of its 


Upanisad with that of the other schools. The \ eddnta Sutras 
which have came down to us seem to have belonged at first to 
a school of the Sdmaveda ; for it is otherwise impossible, as Dr. Thi- 
baut observes, to account for the fact that in the first three pddas of 
the first adhydya they explain ambiguous passages from the Chdndo- 
gya Upanisad just in the same order in which they occur in that 
Upanisad, passages from other Upanisads being introduced only 


P. 261 ; 

also I R 41 °- 

S'anhara-bhasya (Nirnayasagar ed.). 

i P- 732. 

3 Vide K. T. Telang’s article in the J. Bom. Br. R. A. S. 1885. 
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occasionally in connection with a point arising in the discussion 
Later on these Vedanta Sutras of the w<tjt School seem to have super¬ 
seded less perfect works in the same field and were thus acknowledged 
to have general authority just as the grammar of Pan ini superseded 
other works on the same subject. The Gita seems to refer by the 
word to some of these Vedanta Sutras which were current 

in its days and not necessarily to those that have come down to us: 
for as we shall see below, they belong to a later age. 

The Bhagavadgitd in its present form must have been current long 
before Buddhism became a power in the land and came into conflict 
with the Vedic religion. One cannot otherwise explain why the 
Gita is so silent about the doctrine of the Buddha. Like the Upa- 
nisads, the Gita inveighs against ritualism 1 in the second adhydya 
while it criticises in equally scathing terms 2 the Lokdyaiikas or mater¬ 
ialists of India who denied the existence of God. But nowhere in the 


Gita do we find the slightest reference to anv Buddhist doctrine 


a 


fact which is hard to explain if Buddhism was flourishing at the 
time of the Gita. The Vedanta Sutras, on the other hand, state and 
refute in the second pada of the second adhydya , the views of 
two Buddhistic philosophical schools, the Sautrdntikas or Representa- 
tionists and the Vijndnavddins or subjective Idealists from which it 
is evident that the Buddhist system was flourishing at the time of 
the Sulrakdra. 

Secondly, the Bhagavadgitd , from very early times has been re¬ 
garded as a text-book of the Bhdgavata doctrine. In one place it 
refers to Vasudeva as the Supreme God. 8 But nowhere does it men¬ 
tion, the doctrine of the four Vyuhas which seems to have been a, 


• • a»* . . a*. • • • 


yhsrrfT<% 


rfTwr«T ijirV ttv srrww 

3 




V<TT 'fTST^rSTTS^tj: I Wr*T ^TJTrmfifriT; I 


wt mqr ^rw^rfar i mat fhmr? i 

^TS5sfTsf% mrr i y# 

f^^tf^rrr* ii 

msre *R^T*r hmvv sittwr i 

C\ si 

|| Gita XVI, 8-19. 

c 'Ttfhfvr 5 UTTWT uppW II VII, 19. 
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later development of the Pancaratra system, which evolved out of the 
Bhagavata doctrine. The author of the Vedanta Sutras on the other 
hand, although he quotes the Bhagavadgita in some places in support 
of his system, strongly criticises the doctrine of the four Vyuhas 
in the last adhikarana 1 of the second pdda of the second cidhydya. 
The Vedanta Sutras, therefore, must have been composed after the 
Bhagavadgita took its present form. 

We have so far seen that the tradition that identified the author 
of the Vedanta Sutras and the Gita could have no foundation in 
fact and was not current in the age of Sankara. We are next con¬ 
fronted by the question—How did it get current ? 

We have seen above that the Vedanta Sutras gradually superseded 
other Sutra works of their type and were acknowledged to have 
general authority in all Vedic schools. Later on with the Upanisads 
and the Gita they formed a triad of authoritative works on the 
Vedanta )—which was supposed to set forth a consistent 

philosophical system. When after the age of Saiikara, the Pahca- 
rdtra system found its most able advocates in the Vaisnava thinkers 
of the South, this tradition seems to have originated. From very 
ancient times Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa had been regarded as a 
mythical personage who was even credited with the expansion of 
one Veda into four and later on it became a fashion to ascribe to 
him any new Parana if the real author wanted to secure recognition 
and reverence for his work. Vyasa is thus supposed to be the 
author of eighteen Purdnas, most of which are later than the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era. It was therefore quite easy to 
identify him with the author of the Vedanta Sutras especially when 
the latter was looked upon with equal veneration ' z and the identi¬ 
fication was favoured by the traditionary consistency of the doctrine 

1 I do not agree with Dr. Thibaut who takes the as defend¬ 

ing the Pancaratra system. My reasons briefly stated are—(1) In fg^rT^nf^Wlt 
31 I ‘ fit z f I «f 1 “TT ’ seems to refer to another possible hy¬ 

pothesis of the objector; (2) ?jtf in the same sutra is taken by Dr. Thibaut- to 

mean the Pancaratra system; but nowhere in the Vedanta Sutras do we meet 
with a similar use of the word. (3) I This is clearly intended to 

refute an objection cf. fqyI H> 2, 10. Again vrsq reads the 

same sutra as and takes it as refuting the V[lVfW(T. 

* Cf.—^rprc'crT sy^y 1 I 

quoted as a rrpnfw by Jagannath in P- 439 (Nimay. ed.). 
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RELIGION AND BELIEF IN THE ARTHASASTRA. 


By Narayan Chandra Bannerjee, M.A. 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya which is a treatise on the art of 
government written most probably in the fourth century B.C., 
gives us some information on popular religion, rites and beliefs, 
which however scanty is highly interesting as holding before us a 
picture of the religious aspect of social life in Northern India, at the 
same time revealing to us the state of the popular mind. 

As a writer on polity Kautilya was hardly concerned with the 
merits of the higher systems of faith or of schools of philosophy, 
but as a practical statesman his main interest had to be concentra¬ 
ted upon the life of the people at large, which came under the scope 
of his work on the art of government. Consequently we need not 
be surprised if we find in the Arthasastra mere incidental men¬ 
tion of the Sankhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata as typical illustra¬ 


tions of what he calls Anviksaki or speculative philosophy ( 9 r^j‘qTJfT 

I Ar. Sd. p. 6). It must however be said to the 





credit of Kautilya that among the innumerable writers on polity he 
was one of the foremost to assign to Metaphysics its proper place and 
value it as a foundation of all sciences. Of Anviksaki, we have but 
little information in the Arthasastra, and it is beyond the scope of 
this essay to dwell on it at large. Of Sdhkhya and Yoga we have 
hardly any detail, while of Lokayata we know absolutely nothing. 1 

As regards the Buddhists, and the Ajlvikas, the chief among the 
anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanical mendicant orders Kautilya’s atti¬ 
tude is naively hostile, though he makes some exceptions in the case 
of the Siddhci . Tdpasas, of whom we shall have to speak in detail 
later on. This unfriendliness towards these orders is merely the 

reflection of the popular attitude which is also to be found in so 

# 

many other older works. 

The Buddhists and the Ajlvikas are, we find, referred to in one 
solitary passage in the chapter on 11 Praldrnakam ’ where we are 
told that a man who fed “ vrsala prabrajitas” like the Sakyasorthe 


1 The subject has been studied by my friend Dr. B. M. Barua, whose views 
are incorporated in his Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy. 
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Ajivikas, in connection with sacrifices or on the occasion of offering 




■gw^rafsrfrriT 


'SToSfT ^M3 


. >> 


p. 199). 


together with other regulations directed towards the Pasandas goes 
to show the attitude of the Government towards the sectaries. The 
Government tried to suppress them as will appear from the fact that 
they were not allowed to live in villages (their place being near 
the cremation ground I) or organize their 

Sanghas (‘‘*nisraT^P sraftnwrw 
srraTO p. 48). 

While this information as regards the principal philosophical 
schools, is undoubtedly scanty, the ArthaSastra throws a flood of light 

•' t/ v * , 

on the popular religion of the day, and affords a picture which is really 
interesting to all students of sociology and of comparative religion. 
Not only do we find the worship of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, of demons and evil spirits, but we meet with quaint 
ceremonies and beliefs, which have their survivals even in our own 
days. Of these gods and goddesses some were undoubtedly Vedic 
while others had recently come into vogue. In the former class 
are mentioned the names of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Savita, Agni, 
Soma, Aditi, Anumati, Sarasvatl, and some others. Indra seems to 
have retained his place of eminence among the celestial gods. In 
times of draught Indra as SacincUha was invoked to give rain (p. 206, 
1. 10), while he was worshipped in connection with the Aindrdvdrhas- 
patya ceremony, to give a son to a barren woman, or to improve the 
quality of the child in the womb. Yama retained his place as the 
ruler of the departed, while Varuna remained the chastiser of evil 
deeds and tendencies in men. 

Apart from these we have some very interesting details about some 
of the later gods. Thus in connection with the necessary arrange¬ 
ments in a newly made town or fort Kaufcilya mentions some of the 
deities whose worship was -supposed to bring peace and prosperity 
to the new city and to the community dwelling therein. They are 
Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaija\ 7 anta, Siva, Vaisravana, Asvi, 
Sri, and Madira ( 

^ gyrmi I). Temples in honour of these were erected 

in the city (e.g. within the fortress). The names of the first four are 


to be found also in the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra , but we have no 
details either in this work or in the Artha&dstra , as to the special 
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significance of their worship. The names, however, are very sugges¬ 
tive. Aparajita and Aprafcihata mean— c unbeaten by enemies/ 
Jayanta and Vaijavanta similarly mean 4 victorious in battle/ and 
we may take them as gods presiding over victory in war. Along 
with these were Siva (meaning ‘ blessing or good ’) whose votaries 
are so numerous in present day India, Vaisravana (known in Pali 
literature as Vessavana) or Kuvera, the guardian deity presiding 
over wealth and whose propitiation brought wealth and riches to 
the invoker, the Asvins—the divine physicians, who retained their 
place in public veneration owing to their medical skill, Sri or 
Laksmf—the goddess of plenty and of good luck, who has got her 
votaries ever since the latter half of the Vedic period, being first 
mentioned in the Batapatha Brahmana {Batapatha. Br. Book, XI. 
4-3. Sec. Buddhist India, pp. 217-220) and lastly Madira, who from 
the context seems to have been one of the deities who had a place 
in the centre of the city. In later periods this goddess was identi¬ 
fied with the great goddess or Durga. In those days she probably 
presided over festivities and hence her name is identical with Madira 
or wine which was so largely used in those days. 

Next to these we have mention of the deities presiding over 
the four quarters (^ ) who had their temples in 

suitable places. The four city gates were dedicated to four gods, 
e.g.: Brahma, Indra, Yama, and Senapati ( rfin : 

.) and inside the fortress a temple was built in honour of the 

goddess Kumar!. 

In all cities moreover, temples seem to have been erected and 
dedicated to their special presiding deities, or to the gods presiding 


snTyyTSTfgrn- 


Villages too seem to have had their own gods, and the Arthaidstra 
contains more than one reference to these village gods. Thus in one 
place we are told that the properties belonging to the village gods 
are to be managed by the village elders. In another place Kautilya 
refers to the custom of dedicating bulls to the local village gods 




Families too had their own gods 
or their fields. 


.p. 172). 

presiding over their households 


Most of the gods and goddesses mentioned above had separate 
places of worship allotted to them and had properties attached to 
them for the maintenance of these shrines. In the days of the 
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.4 rthasdstra a special officer called Devatadkyaksa supervised these 


things. 


Images seem to have existed, though we have no details, but vvt 






T^T m 


CG 


” p. 400, 1. 19). 


Other objects of veneration included the presiding deities of 
rivers, mountains and sacred trees. In the very interesting chapter 


on Upanipatapratikara , we hear of Nadz -jmjd on Parva days to 


avert floods. ^ ), The worship of the Ganges 

is specially mentioned. Parmta pU-ja also is repeatedly mentioned 
in the same chapter (pp. 206 and 208 xrltj ^ y^r) | 5 T[: '^iTPfr). 

Next to the worship of these deities we must mention the pro¬ 


pitiation of demons, ghosts, and even of animals, to ward off danger 
or mischief. In Kautilya’s days the demon-cult existed well devel¬ 
oped, and in the chapter on Aupanisadikan among the mums we find 
mention of the names of Vali Vairocana, Sam vara, Bhandirapaka, 
Naraka. and Kumbha and many others (pp. 417-419). The worship of 
ghosts generality took place on new moon days to drive them off from 
horses and elephants see p. 185,1. 9 and p. 139,1. 6). 

Of animal worship we have reference to that (pujd) of snakes, 
rats, crocodiles, and tigers. All these took place on new or full 
moon days. The worship of snakes deserves special mention and 


mces to it. Thus in the chapter on 


we have numerous r 




'■ ranam , which describes artifices for replenishing the 
exhausted royal treasury we are told that hollow images of snakes 
and serpents were made and real snakes put there to induce people 
to pay something in the name of the snake god (p. 263) 

Reverence was moreover paid to sacred trees and caityas. As to 
the caityas they were probably raised mounds, or were associated 
with some trees or other shrines. They were probably survivals 


* ^ 

from some older indigenous cult and were regarded as the seats of 
demons or wicked spirits. In the chapter on Upanipdlapralikara we 
have directions for the worship of these Caityas on Parva, days to 
ward off fear from demons. From the little details we have we know 
further that the spirits residing there were propitiated by offerings 
of flags, umbrellas, and other things. And goats were sacrificed to 
them wwrar^TJrnreTT: i p. 208). 

The caityas were protected by the government and injury to them 
was punished (p. 197); for instance, compare. 
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Belief in demons, ghosts or evil spirits seem to have had a hold 
on the popular mind. Demons are mentioned in many places and 
in the chapter on Upanipatapratikdra we are told that Atharvaveda 
priests were employed to drive them off. The belief in demons 

moreover was utilised by the unscrupulous rulers of the day to exact 
money from the credulous population (p. 242). 

Such being the state of popular mind, there was no lack of belief 

in supernatural powers, in miracles or in the efficacy of magical 
incantations or prayers. 

Belief in supernatural powers is reflected in innumerable references 
to the credulity of the public in the power of Siddhcis, Tdpasas . 

•' . . 6-. who were supposed to live for months without 

taking anything, who could bring fortune to their votaries* ward off 
public and private evils, or presage future happenings. Some of 
these pretended to know incantations or charms which would readily 
open closed doors, induce love in women or heal fresh wounds. It- 
is needless to mention that from these people were recruited the 
large number of spies who were employed in detecting criminals. 

Along with this belief in prayers and incantations was very com- 
mon. All sorts of national calamities like pestilence, famine, or epi¬ 
demic, were supposed to have been due to the wrath of the gods and 
apart from the practical measures taken bv the Government. Siddhcis, 
Tdpcisas , and men supposed to be well versed in Atharvaveda rites 
were employed to avert them and Kautilya himself was a believer in 
the efficacy of such prayers, 

Of such ceremonies, we may mention incantations and prayers for 
rains (p. 206), the ceremony of Mahakacchapa Vardhanam (prayers for 
rain on the bank of a river ? : 

I ), penances and expiatory ceremonies, undertaken by the 
Stddhas and Tdpasas to save the people from the ravages of pesti- 




UT^fw^VTfu^rfrq^T 


On Parva days fire 


i 



was worshipped to free villages and towns from its ravages 

II). Those resorted to in eon- 


(^fyrwT^fyi^T^: xr*ns 
nection with pestilences, are more interesting. We are told that on 
such occasions, not only oblations were to be offered to the gods, 
and the ceremony of Mahdkacchavard.hana performed, but cows were 
milked in the cremation ground, the trunks of corpses were burnt 
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p. 206) and nights were spent in prayer to the gods. 

Other mystic performances were undertaken with express objects 
in view. e.g. to bring wealth and riches, to induce love in women or 
cause the birth of a son. The last but one Book of the Arlhamstra 
solely devoted to the description of secret means and contrivances, 
gives us much more information on this point. There we do find not 
only the mention of medicine and poisons for injuring enemies, but 
recipes and formulae, for causing blindness, dumbness, deafness, con¬ 
sumption or leprosy. Apart from these some formulae and processes 
are mentioned which would enable men to fast for a month, to walk 
over great distances or cause invisibility or make them immune from 
fatigue or fire. These were mainly the work of Siddhas and Tapnms 
who were highly honoured and were even maintained by kings. 

Most of these were performed in caitya places or in the cremation 


ground. The details moreover show a belief in the efficacy of secret 
formulae and in the peculiar powers residing in certain articles or 

combinations. Occultic powers are attributed to certain parts of the 

% 

human body as also to the skull of low caste people dying unnatural 
death. Value is attached to the cremation ground and to the offering 
of wine and animal sacrifice. All these seem to give a tinge and smell 
of theTantraic cult to these performances undertaken for similar pur¬ 
poses. We cannot however at present decide as to whether these 
were later developments in the hands of the Atharvavedic priests or 
imitations of or borrowings from some older local cult. Anyhow all 
these evidences go to prove that a cult later on elaborated into the 
Tantra (as far as its practical side was concerned) was fairly on. its 
way to development. 

Side bv side with these, many of the Vedie sacrifices retained 

Kf ** 

their existence. This is proved by references to the ceremonies of 
Ksapana. Abhiseka, the performance of Edjasuya and the Kratus 
and furthermore by the regulation of the earnings of the priests 
engaged therein (p. 186). 

Both in connection with the Vedic religion and with the popular 
faith certain days came to be regarded with special veneration. 
Apart from the Parva days, sacred Tithis are mentioned. On these 
days the people observed holidays, and workmen seem to have 
stopped work unless paid extra wages (p. 114). 

Fairs and festivals were regularly held. Apart from the non- 
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religious gathering for amusement, religious assemblages and gather¬ 
ings were very common. Of such festivals we hear of the Pancara- 
tra (see p. 147. 1. 1). utsavas : yatras, and samdjas. The people joined 
in these gatherings and spent their time in merry-making and prayer. 
Dramatic performances were held. Wine drinking was one of the 
accessaries to the amusement of the occasion and the Government 
gave four days free license to manufacture wine. Special gatherings 
for prayer on occasions of famines and pestilence too are mentioned 

(p. 206 tspnfsr) 

Belief in the influence of stars and planets too had a firm hold on 
the popular mind. In the chapter on Sitddhyaksa we are told of 
the influence of Brliaspati and Sukra on the growth of corn. Kings 
held with reverence and awe the conjunction of the moon with the 
stars of their birth and liberated prisoners on those days 

p. 146. Kautilva himself 


fwfr: p. 146. 

was not a believer in such great influence of stars and he enumerates 
too much faith in the influence of stars as one of the detriments to 






He himself scoffs at such people having too much faith in stars in 


the following verse 


l 


wReffn n 

The people however believed in these things and a large number 
of men earned their livelihood by means of palmistry, the study of 
bodily signs (Angavidya). the reading of omens and augury ( Antara - 

. Kings and rich men consulted astrologers (Mauhurtika), 
prophets foretelling the future (Kdrtantika) . readers of signs ( Nai- 
mittika y>, 20S). Belief in leger de-main, mysticism, magic, and sor¬ 
cery ( Jambhakci Vidyd, Pracchanna Vulya, Mdydgatam) was deep 
rooted in the minds of the people. The votaries of these too were 
freely consulted and employed by men of all classes. 



1 Practically the same verse in Pali occurs at the end of the Nakkhatta- 


j afcaka. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : 

0ft 

ON THE FUTURE OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA. 

Gentlemen, 

At the very last moment I learnt to my great regret that Prof. R. 

L. Turner of the Benares Hindu University, who had been elected 

to preside over this our section to-day, had been prevented bv illness 

from coming over to Calcutta to attend our Conference. Hence it is 

that you see me before you here, taking his place. He certainly had 

a message to give to us and as he has entrusted it to mv care I shall 

|/ 

of course incorporate it with my own remarks. Luckily it happens 
that he and I are of one opinion in this matter and in his letter to 
me conveying to rne his wishes I was glad indeed to find that our 
views on the subject of this address coincide in most points. 

1 he history of the growth of the modern Science of Language in 
Europe begins practically in this very city of Calcutta in the year 

ft ft. J 

1786 when Sir William Jones laid the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society. To him ‘‘the heaped treasures of Oriental learning made 
as urgent an appeal as the hoarded wealth of the Mogul Empire did 
to the merchant adventurers of the Company.” 1 The idea of Sir 
William Jones to start the Asiatic Society was due, in part at any 
rate, to the great fellow-countrymen of the worthy President of our 
Conference, I mean Anqueti! du Perron, whose monumental work 
the Zend Avesta, Outrage de Zoroastre . published in 1771, was so vio¬ 
lently and, as it now appears, unfairly criticised by Sir William. 4 
The work of Anquetil has been amply justified and has borne rich 
harvest in the course of the generations that have followed him. 
And the institution founded by Sir William Jones too has produced 
fiuit exceeding rich and has done more than any single body in draw- 

ing together into bonds of true affection and admiration the East 
and the West. 

In 1855 a small work by a German scholar, H. Steinthal, dealing 
with the mutual relations of logic, psychology and grammar, gave an 
entirely new direction to the Science of Linguistics in Europe. It 


• 


1 Dunn, Poets of John Company , Introduction. 

* I am indebted to Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay for drawing my attention, as a 
Par si, to this point. 

31 
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pointed out for the first time in clear terms that when we deal with 
languages we have to take into consideration not merely the set of 
sounds produced, but the speaker as well. In other words, mere 
physiology of the vocal organs would not be enough to explain 
linguistic growth or decay, but psychology formed a far more im¬ 
portant factor. This new point of view was not looked upon favour¬ 
ably by the older “Philologists” of that day. But gradually and 
surely the new view gained the day and to-day the science of Lingu¬ 
istics in Europe is the direct offspring of the ideas started by the once 
newfangled Jimggrammatiker, as the upholders of Steinthal’s teach¬ 
ing were named. The biggest names of the last generation, many 
happily still living, were in their early youth eager Junggrammatiker 
themselves. I have only to mention the names of Whitney, Brug- 
mann, Meillet, Breal and Paul in support of my statement. 

In our country the scientific study o* language has had a hoary and 
a glorious past. The first analysis of Sanskrit was made in the Vedic 
Age itself when the samhitd -text was turned into the pada-text. The 
PrdtUalchyas, almost equally hoary in their age. are works on pho¬ 
netics which point to a long preceding activity in this line of research. 
Their conclusions are of great value even now owing to their great 
accuracy and the thoroughly scientific manner in wdiich they treated 
the whole subject. Yaska and Panini stand out as the greatest 
names in linguistics in ancient India. And in the mediaeval times 
we gat another great name, that of the encyclopaedic Hemacandra. 

In Tndia to-day we have both the streams, the Eastern as well as 
the Western, joining together. We have inherited the vast treasures 
of our own past and we have now at our command the best results of 
critical scholarship of the West. The Western influence in the Science 
of Linguistics began to be felt in this country about the same time 
as the Junggrammatiker were beginning their activity over there. 
Our first and greatest worker in this field w'as Sir Ramakrishna 


Bhandarkar. Happily he is still living to inspire us with his presence 
and he has been directly or indirectly ihequruoi most of our workers 

a 

in this line. His Wilson Fhilological Lectures of 1877 might be called 


the first great “ philological ” work produced in India. For nearly 
forty years he was practically the only Indian in the field of pure 
linguistics. By far the largest amount of spade-work was done 
during that period by Westerners,—Hoernle, Beames, Grierson and 
by a host of Missionaries. Our best thanks go out to these 
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- 1 ‘ foreigners 


’ who worked for ns—foreign only in their bodies but 
not in their spirit, for in that they have been “of one skin” with 
ourselves. 

It was, however, only since 1908 that the Government of India 
definitely started the scheme of “ the Oriental Scholarships,” tenable 
at European Universities, and thus laid the foundation of real criti¬ 
cal linguistic research in India. The late Dr. T. K. Laddu was 
the first Indian to win this honour, and Dr. Prabliu Datta Sastri 
and myself were the next two. Every year since then two Indians 
have gone abroad to study under Western scholars the methods of 
research and of modern linguistics. Few as their numbers have been, 
death has already claimed some very promising ones from among 
them—Laddu, Ghate and Todar Mall, for instance. These young- 
scholars have learnt their linguistics under the best available teachers 
among the Junggrammaiiker and indeed may claim to be the inherit¬ 
ors of both the traditions of the East as well as of the West. Indeed. 


they might with reason call themselves “the Junggrammaiiker of 
India.” They begin under the best of auspices because they can 
most reasonably be expected to fulfil the double qualification needed 
by an Oriental scholar, as laid down by Schlegel—reverence for 
Eastern traditions and at the same time the critical view-point 
of the West. 

Following in the footsteps of our Masters—both Eastern and 
Weste 


our task in many respects appears formidable. But be¬ 
cause we have “ freely received” we might be expected to “freely 
give ” as well. I can here merely indicate, in their broad aspects 
only a few of the important lines along which we best could work 
with credit to our land as well as to our teachers. 

1. Study of the Sanskrit language in all stages of its growth. This 
seems to be a mere platitude to utter. But 1 wish to point out one 
serious defect which tends to become more and more apparent with, 
the passing of time. Our scholars who take up “Philology” as 
their subject have a tendency to confine themselves to the Vedic 
alone. Even the language of the Brahma-ms and of the Epics is 
hardly ever touched; and the “classical” Sanskrit is practically 
neglected. 

2. Closely connected with the study of Sanskrit is the study of an¬ 
other ancient group of languages , “ for the purposes of comparison.” 
The Iranian languages offer a most excellent companion group to 
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Sanskrit and if the Hindus and the Parsis studied both the groups 
together the results would be very valuable indeed. In European 
Universities “ Philology ” could not be thought of apart from Latin 
and Greek. In this country we must build up the tradition that 
Indo-European Linguistics, at any rate, should be studied principally 
with the help of Sanskrit and A vesta. 1 

Similar remarks might be made with reference to the Dravi- 
dian and the Semitic languages, but I content myself with their 

bare mention. 

3. A study of what might be called the “ middle epoch ” in the 
language history of our country— a study of the mediaeval languages 
of India, the Prakrits —is what one would consider naturally as the 
next step. A long interval has passed since PischeP-s great Gram- 
matik der Prakrit Sprachen and it is time that an Indian undertook 
that kind of work. Similar work might be done for Pahlavi and 
Pazand. 2 

4. The next step is a scientific study of the modern Vernaculars of 
India. Of course both the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian are to be 
included, and I would also like to add Persian as well, because it 

f * 

has been the language of our cultured classes during the seven 
centuries and more of Islamic influence. Besides this, Persian 
even more than Arabic, represents to the Moslem all that is best in 
their contribution to India’s greatness, while to the Parsi it has 
the deepest of associations. Quite apart from this, the linguistic 
history of Persia has a unique value to a student of languages, 
because that country has been the meeting ground of two distinct 
types of language and culture —the Aryan and the Semitic. As 
regards the modern Vernaculars of our country I would suggest a 
division of the -whole country into linguistic provinces.” each to 
work out the details of its own language and dialects. The results 
might be put together and correlated by a central body. But I 
anticipate. 

5. A study of the languages alone apart from the culture and 
history of the people which they reflect is like looking at a dissected 
corpse and not at the living human being. A good student of 
linguistics must also study anthropological and other kindred data. 


1 Of course I include Old Persian here. 

2 I am informed by Dr. Modi that an exhaustive Pahlavi and Pazand 
Dictionary is being compiled at Bombay by Mr. B. N. Dhabhar. 
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Language is a human institution and it must be studied as such. 
And tins brings me to the next item, viz., 

of languages in their psychological aspect. This 



6 . 

branch of our work is yet young, even among our Teachers in 
Europe. I refer specially to Semasiology, which throws a flood of 
light on ancient cultural history, quite apart from its being of 
absorbing interest in itself. There is another aspect of this question 
1 would desire to call your attention to. When we deal with the 
problems of Urgeschichle or “ primitive ” culture we get together 
merely a list of words from various languages—sav, names of 
plants, animals, metals, implements, relationships, arms, etc., etc. 
In short, we deal with more words. It seems to me that much may 
be learnt by turning to the immense wealth of grammatical forms 
which all our Indo-European languages show in their early stages 
The bewildering variety of tenses and moods in the Veda, the subtle¬ 
ties in the use of the parasmaipada and dtmanepada , the mixing- 
up of the eases, the uses of the various particles, to mention only 
a few aspects of the language, would teach us a great deal about 
the level of the menial and moral culture reached bv our ancestors. 


*4 


Our Urgeschichle at present looks mainly to the material side. 


7. A study of com 


religion and 


ogy is also an 


essential part of our work. All literatures have had their roots in 
religion and the history of most languages shows that a religious 
book has set the standard ” for succeeding ages in matters of 
literary style and expression. I have but to mention the Vedas, 
the Bible in England and in Germany, and the Rdmdyana of Tulsi 
in support of this statement. Religion has been the mainspring and 
fountain of all great literatures and a study of comparative reli¬ 
gions is of essential importance in our work. 

I could add many another heading as useful to our work but let 
those already given suffice. To achieve or even to attempt all this 
we need workers and ever more workers. India is rapidly coming 
into her own. We, who, for some reason or other, cannot take part 
in active political work, have no reason to be idle. We must also 
do our share in the nation-building going on all around us. Let 
our offering to the New India—rejuvenated and greater than of 
yore—be our work along the lines I have tried to sketch out roughly 
above. 

One point more and I have done. We are doing some work along 
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these lines alreadv. But even the few workers that are in the field 

4 / 

are mostly working unknown to each other. It is of the greatest 
importance that all work should be co-ordinated and as far as pos¬ 
sible systematically arranged. For this purpose a Linguistic Society 
oi India is very essential, a Society which could authoritatively con- 
duct the work especially of investigating our Vernaculars. And it 
at all such a Society comes into being it should have its own Jour¬ 
nal, say a quarterly, to the pages of which all workers would be wel¬ 
come contributors. But we have at present no time to put it to 
this Conference, neither is it expedient at present to spring this new 
idea upon our other colleagues. For though all would agree upon 
it as a cc pious wish/’ to be expressed and then forgotten, the great 
practical difficulty of money would come in. I have, indeed, been 

thinking of this ever since the first Oriental Conference at Poona in 

% 

1919, and I am glad to announce that Dr. P. Id. Gune of the Fergus- 
son College, Poona, and Prof Li. L. Turner have expressed their full 
agreement with this idea and have promised co-operation. In the 
meanwhile, as a practicable way out of the difficulty, I approached 
our Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who, readily as ever, came to my help. 
He has authorised me to say that he would set apart one volume of 
the Calcutta University Journal of Letters each year (and we have at 
least four volumes per year) for Linguistics. This would give us 
roughly three hundred printed pages which a good quarterly journal 
can manage to fill in one year. Let us be content with this modest 
beginning and convey our best thanks to Sir Asutosh. And I need 
hardly add that I will be only too delighted “ to edit ” that volume, 
in other words, receive all contributions to it. The printing can be¬ 
gin only after a sufficient number of articles have been received. 

In the end let us close on a note of hope. The task we have got 
to perform is great indeed but we can work together for the com¬ 
mon goal. And let us hope that our efforts during the interval be¬ 
fore the next Conference at Madras will show some very tangible 
results and that the Linguistic Society of India might be born in 
that great city when next we meet there. 



THE LOSS OF VOWEL-ALTERNATION IN I N DO-AR YAN 


B\' R. L. Turn iQR. 

« 

M. Meillefc iu a chapter on the. alternations or ablaut of the Indo- 
European languages makes the following remark : “Vowel-alterna¬ 
tions are the only ones normally used by Indo-European morpho¬ 


logy. 


5 ? 


He then gives an example from Semitic of the use of vowel - 


We have in India a great number of 


alternation in grammatical formation, taking the Arabic root qll and 
its many forms differentiated by a change of vowel: qahtla, yaqtuln. 
qulilu, i/iiqlalu, ({alula., yuqrUUu, qufila , yuqalahi, qailim, qalilun, etc. 
He then proceeds : “ Indo-European employs its vowels in the same 
wav. A root or suffix is never characterized bv its vowels, but only 

«V • 9 < 

by its consonants or sonants. The vocalism indicates simply and 
solely the type of formation.” 1 

languages which are the 

f 

direct descendants or transformations of Indo-European. Yet un¬ 
like their parent language they do not possess as an integral part 
of their grammatical structure this alternation of vowels. The 
modern Indian root is for the most part characterized not only by 
its consonants but also by its particular vowel: that is to say, it has 
a fixed form which does not alter to express grammatical relation¬ 
ship. . This grammatical relationship is expressed by suffixes and 
auxiliary words which leave the root unchanged. 

Thus in the Hindi noun kutta we may say that we have the root 
/cult- and the suffix -a. It is this suffix alone which changes its form : 
hutl-c , Icuit-d. Compare this with the Sanskrit word for ‘ dog,’ 6van -, 
Here there are five different forms of the root: sva, svan-am, §van. 
tiva-bhih, Sun-ah. In the older language of the Veda such nouns 
were very common. But in Hindi all norms are of the type of kutta 
with a base or root that is unchangeable. 

The same holds broadly true of the Hindi verb (with a few 
sporadic exceptions, like the opposition of root between Jcarna and 
kiya, and one regular type of formation, the causative, of which we 
shall speak later). Thus e.g. we have Hindi bharna, bharta, bharUga, 
bhara. bharke, bharana, bharwana, in all of which the root bhetr - is 


> Introduction d Vetude comparative des langues I.E ., p. 133. 
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unchangeable. 


Compared with this what variety of root-form 


( 


there is in the Sanskrit bhar-ati. bhr-tah, bhar-ayati, bhr-iyate , hu- 
bhur-sati. 

It will be interesting to discover whether we can assign any cause 
to this disappearance of a particular means of grammatical forma¬ 
tion, so intimately connected with the whole language in every typ 

of word and form. 

Speaking of the profound change that was effected in the gramma¬ 
tical structure of the Indo-European languages by the loss of noun- 
inflexion, M. Meillet in one of his latest books writes : ' A material 
fact helped in the reduction of inflexion ; the elements which 
characterized inflexion were chiefly to be found at the end of the 
Indo-European word; now. that end-syllable is generally pro¬ 
nounced feebly and tends to get shorter* or even to disappear. I he 
characterizing elements of inflexion alter, then, or are effaced, in 
the course of the development of the Indo-European languages- 
This circumstance, purely phonetic in character, and quite inde¬ 
pendent of the meaning which had to be expressed, has acted in the 
same direction as the tendency towards normalisation inherent in 
all morphology and as the difficulty felt by new populations in 

assimilating a complicated grammar. 

It will be seen that a similar cause, as purely phonetic, contri¬ 
buted to the loss of vowel-alternations in the Indo-Aryan langu¬ 
ages, in conjunction doubtless with the other two causes mentioned 
by M. Meillet, the tendency towards normalisation and the learning 
of the language by a new population. 

The vowel-alternations of Indo-European were maintained more 
or less intact in Sanskrit and particularly in the language of its 

earliest monument, the Rgveda. 
novations ; but the system remained as an integral part of gramma¬ 
tical formation, as the two examples 


. ’> ! 


There were changes and 


in- 


already given 


sufficiently 


show. I do not propose to discuss here in detail the fate of the 
Indo-European system of ablaut in Sanskrit, but to consider only 
its chief line of development. Some series of alternations, from 
one cause or another, were not perceived any longer (in the con¬ 
sciousness of the speakers) to form component parts of a settled 
system, and these comparatively early in the history of the Indo- 




1 TAngnisiique historique et linguistique generate , p. 201. 
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Aryan languages ceased to have much significance as grammatical 
formatives. Such for example were the alternations in jan-ayati '• 
ja-tah : ja-jh-uh. or dirgh-ah: drdgh-iydn, or -pa-turn : pi-tah, etc. 1 
These will not now be considered. Other alternations however 
were still felt to form part of a system, which retained sufficient 
vigour to extend its operations as a grammatical formative even 
beyond its original boundaries, so that to-d\y in a language so 
thoroughly normalised as Hind! it can still be seen in the opposi¬ 
tion between certain simple and causative verbs such as khuhid : 

iutna: idrnd. katnd: halm. For these have not been entirely 



ousted by the newer formations in -ana, which leave the root 
untouched if the vowel is short or shorten it if the vowel is long : 
earn'd: cardnd, lcarnd: kcirdnd, ghmnnd: ghumdnd. It is these al¬ 
ternations whoso history I propose briefly to follow here. 

One of the most characteristic features of Indo-European ablaut 
is the alternation of the vowels e and o Aryan, in changing every 
e and o to a, destroyed this alternation In Sanskrit I.-E. e o a>a, 

* Ai 


ei oi ai>e. eu ou au>0, e 6 d>a, ei oi ai>ai, eu on du>au. Six 
sounds in Sanskrit take the place of eighteen in Indo-European. 
This left Sanskrit with the following; regular vowel-alternations:— 


a : a 
i ; e : ai 
u : o : au : 




sarati sarayati ; pa-dam pddah ; a pah apdmsi. 
riJclah recayati araik ; sakhibhih sakhe (sakhdyam) 
slutah , slosyati, slauli ; bhdnuh, bhanoh, bhdnait. 



r: ar : dr: — krtah, karoli , karayali ; pitr, pitarcim, 

These correspondences were perceived as a system and were so 
noted by Indian grammarians even before the time of Pan ini, 2 and 
the terms guna and vrddhi are of course familiar to all students of 
Sanskrit grammar. These correspondences are found not only in 
words handed down from Indo-European, but also in new deriva¬ 
tives such as the Vedic aurnandbhd- from urnanabhi-. sOsupyate 
from svapiti. In two classes of derivation in particular was the use 
of these alternations extended : firstly in the formation of the causa¬ 
tive, where the root had guna : e.g. 

karoti karayali , lanoti tanayati, labhale labhayali: 
limpati lepayati, chinatti chedayati. 
rusyati rosayati, lubhyati lobhayati. 


•% ••• ••• • ••. 


1 Wackornagel, AUindische Grammatik, I, 54-58. 

2 Wackernagel, op. cifc., § 54. 
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Secondly in noun-derivatives (particular !y those of Whitney’s 
secondary derivation) by means of vrddhi: e.g. 

ahvinau d&vinali, samrdt sdmrdjyak 


viral vairajak, si rs a. sairsah. 

prthivi pdrthivaJt. 

sukftam tsauJcrtyam, urnd aurnah. 

Even these few examples show that this form of derivation has been 

carried far beyond the Indo-European 

* 

Meanwhile, however, the sounds of Indo-Aryan had not reached 
a state of equilibrium and' changes, even at the time of the 
Rgveda, were in process, which were still further to interfere with 
the system of vowel-alternations. These changes were for the most 
part common to the many forms of the language known to us by 
the names of Pali and Prakrit. 

Skt. ai , au became e, o, thus reducing the members of each series 
to two only, namely 7 a : d, i : e, it : <5. 

Another change, that of r to i, u or a (according to dialect and 
surrounding sounds) still more profoundly affected the last series. 
In place of r : ar : dr we now have i, u or a : ar : dr ; or in the case 


of the two last 

members 

where 

r was folio 

wed by a 

consonant, a 

plus a double consonant. 

Thus 




Sanskrit 

krtah 

• 

kciroti 

kdrayati 

kartum 

became 

Pali . 

kato 

karoti 

kdreti 

Jcattum 

or 

Prakrit 

kulo 

Icaredi 

Jcaredi 

Jcattum . 



In such series regularity can no longer be perceived by 7 the speakers 
and we find either one form is generalised (the most common pro¬ 
cedure), e.g Pkt. karidum : Jcaredi replaces Jcattum ; or that on the 
models still in existence of a : d, i : e, u: o from the i, u , a stage 
new guna forms are created. Thus we find 
vat a- (vrta -) giving birth to vdti- 


bhata- ( bhrta ■) 




5 ) 


giiia - 



■) 


5 • 




cjinhai ( grhnati) 

a 

sphula-(*sphrla-) 


5 ? 


5? 




> 5 


,, Chain- 
,, geha- 
,, genhai 
,, spholayati. 


; i 


Another sound-change of this period still further disturbed these 
series. In closed syllables, i.e. when followed by two or more con¬ 
sonants, a long vowel was shortened This led to the loss of all 


1 Turner, Gujarati Phonology, § 14. 
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distinction between a and a in closed syllables, e.g. earn!rah and 
landrah must both appear as candd. 

Thus the only regular series left in the Prakrit stage are : 




a : a in 



s onlv. 


» 


/i • 

v . 




e 


v; 


u : o 


Now since a large number 6f verbs have their root-syllables open, 
this change did not affect largely the formation of the causative by 
means of guna. The contrast between maredi mdredi, cava,l carei 
remained unaffected. But the case of nouns was different as 
shown by the fate of candrah edndrak. and wherever the syllable 
was closed distinction between a and a was lost; and the series a, a 
could no longer be utilized as a noun-formative. And since a (< IE- 
a, e and o) was by far the most common vowel in the language, this 
change struck a great blow at the use of guna (vrddhi) as a noun- 
formative. 

The two chief changes of the modern period of most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages were the coalescing of vowels left in contact by 
the Prakrit loss of intervocalic stops, and the compensatory length¬ 
ening of a short vowel before a simplified consonant group. Both 
these changes further attacked the system of vowel-alternation, but 
particularly the latter. For where Prakrit still maintained the 
alternation a : d in words of the type tapped : tdvei. the modern 
languages lost it, e.g. Gujarati tapvu : tdvvu, and substituted a con¬ 
sonant-alternation The rarer i : e, u : o series might still exist com¬ 
bined or not with the newer consonant-alternation, e.g. Guj. tutvii : 
toclvu. And since a great number of modern intransitive verbs are 
based on the -ya- class of Sanskrit, the series a : a was greatly dis¬ 
turbed. It might have been altogether replaced by a consonant-alter¬ 
nation (for the creation of forms like Marathi gadne : Skt. gar la- 1 and 
perhaps the ancestors of Hindi blend : bilend testify to the life of 
this kind of consonant-alternation). But another method of analo¬ 
gical formation intervened, namely that which formed causatives of 
the type of Guj. tapavvu in place of tdvvu : tapvu. Here owing to 
the action of another sound-change, perhaps due to stress-accent, 
the role of the alternation a : a has been reversed, a now character¬ 
ising the causative aud d, the intransitive. 


l Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe, p. 122. 
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Bub for long the opposition of a : a must have remained active 
for it led to the formation of new intransitive verbs with a opposed 
to transitives with d, 


e-g 


Guj. palvu be nourished 
Mar. 

H. 



be cut 


bandhnd be tied 




nourish 

cut 


bddhnd tie. 


This has been extended even to other vowels, e.g. in the Kheri Dis¬ 
trict (Awadhl) khicab be dragged : Ichtcab drag. 1 

But from Pali times another causative suffix had been gaining 
ground, namely -dpaya-. The need for this was felt not only 
because of the increasing disappearance of the opposition a : d, but 
also because the causatives of Sanskrit had come to be used more 
and more as simple transitive verbs. E.g. bawl-hayali tended to 
replace badhndti bandhati as the simple verb, while the new *bandhd- 
payati formed the causative. Similarly harei : ledrdvei. A some¬ 
what similar process can be seen in the assumption by the so-called 
double causatives in -tod- of Hindi of the functions of the simple 
causative in a-. 

Lastly in at least one language, Marathi, the long vowels of 
interior syllables tended to be reduced. Thus for Sanskrit pmmra- 
yat-i, where in other languages the d is maintained. Marathi has 
pasarn'e not distinguished in any way from pasarne < Skt. -pramrali. 
Whether my theory,' 2 denied by M. ,T. Bloch, 3 is correct or not,name¬ 
ly that d remained even in interior syllables when it bore the stress 
4 «/ 

accent developed out of the I.-A. tone, yet the fact remains that d in 
interior syllables is still found in certain classes of words and that 
there is hesitation between d and a even in some verbs, upajtie, ujarne, 
etc. But the clear-cut distinction between a for intransitives and d 
for transitives has been blurred and it is only in uncompounded 
verbs in Marathi that the old opposition is maintained. Even here 
the distinction of meaning is sometimes lost: e.g. both came and 
cdrnl are both transitive and intransitive.* 

But while the old Indo-European vowel-alternation has maintained 
itself, albeit much reduced in scope, as a grammatical formative in 
the verb, it has ceased to have any significance in the formation of 


1 Communicated by Mr. Baburam Saksena, M.A. 

* J.R.A.S. 1916, p, 203ff. i Bloch, op. cit., p. x. 

* Bloch, op. cifc., p. 66. 
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the noun. It is true that a considerable number of Sanskrit words, 

r 

which are derivatives with vrddhi, survive in modern Indian. But 
they have either replaced the original, as e.g kausiha- (Hindi Jedrh) 
has replaced kvstha or pa-ustaka- (H. pdlhd) pustaka-. or mauktika- 
(Guj. moll) mukld. or * paitya - (H. pU) pita -. Or else they are felt 
as no longer belonging to their originals, as e.g. Nepali mol price 
(manlya-) : mulo radish ( imda-), tilo sesamum (iila-) : lei oil (taila-). 

It appears then that the destruction of the Indo-European system 
of vowel-alternation as an active grammatical formative has been 
due largely, if not entirely, due to various changes which over a 
period of many centuries disturbed the symmetry of that system 

• l' 

and often destroyed it. 

This view gains support from the fact that in one language at 
least the remains of this system have been maintained as an active 
method of derivation not only for verbs but also for nouns. That 


language is Sindhl. And it is just in this language that one of the 


disturbing sound-changes did not occur. Sindhl still distinguishes 
Sanskrit shorts and longs even when they precede two consonants. 

In the Prakrit from which Sindhl is descended long vowels could 
not have been shortened before a consonant group ; on the other 
hand double consonants have been simplified in Sindhl without 
lengthening the preceding vowel. Thus we have 


rati 

(rdtrih ) 

but akin 

( alesi ) 

ado 

• 

( dnlram) 

kamdo 
• * 

(kantakah ) 

kdthv 

• 

( kdstham) 

,, hath u 

( hatstah ) 

pdto 

( prdpkih) 

,, sambati (sampaltih). 

vay pairs such as 

Skt. candrah : edndrah ; 

• • 

: cado. 

• 

Similarly 



pasU 

(par$u~) 

: pdso 

( pdriva -) 

makhi 

(males i led) 

: makhi 

(rfidksilca-) 

adhu 

(ardha-) 

: adho 

(i drdha -) 

lean do 

4 • 

(kanlaka) 

: kudo 

m 

( kdntaka -) 

dabhu 

♦ 

( darbha-) 

: ddblio 

(darbha-). 


The survival of the common opposition a : d in closed syllables as 

a grammatical formative has preserved the same opposition in open 
syllables for the same use : 

sahuro ( svahura) 


•'■lru.ro 


;jail 
gait 


(yarn -! 
(gat’d -i 


•J 


(£ vaster a-) 

(y rivaled -) 

(gava -); 
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as well as the less common i 


wija 

(vidyd-) : 

wej'ii 

sic/ho 

(stf/lira-) : 

secflnt 

slant 

(sivala-) 

scant 

usa 

(us man-) 

oso 

kukuru 

* 

(kukkuta-) : 

kokur 

* 

uthu 

• 

( ustra-) 

oi ho 
• 

muhu 

(mudfja-) 

mono 

sutu 

4 

(sutra-) 

solo 

putu 

(putra-) 

poto 

una 

( urnd) 

ono 


e, u : o. 


(vaii///a-) 


(sair/hm-) 

(Aaivala -) 
(ausmya ■) 
(kauklmta-) 
(aus fra-) 
(maudlin-) 
(sau Ira-) 



(aurna-). 

% 

That this opposition lias been, and may perhaps still be, an active 
principle in word formation in Sindh! is shown by such recent crea¬ 
tions as 


rjenhn 

beside 

r/iuhanu 

desu 

> i 

disarm 

• 

wesdro 

’5 

unsaronu 

4 

seho 

33 

sibanu 

♦ 

nepdju 

• * 

/ # 

nipajanu 

oihi 

4 

% 7 

itthanu 
• • 

mojlio 

7 7 

mu.jlmnu 

cjhomi 

: 5 

ghumanv 

dodhi 

4 

77 

d'lidJm. 

4 



Sindh! then supports our view that the disappearance of a most 

principle of grammatical formation, which affected the 
whole structure of the language, was due to certain particular causes, 
in the shape of sound-changes, external to the structure of the 
language itself. 




.A NOTE ON THE GUTTURAL * 



SOUND OF THE 


OEliEBliAL SIBILANT v (a ). 

Bv N. B. Divatia. 

I' 

The cerebral sibilant g («) of Sanskrit turns into the dental ^ ($) 
in the Prakrits generally. Only the Magadhl changes it to the 
palatal W (,<), when not forming part of a conjunct. Curiously 


enough, this intermediate evolution is ignored by some of the 
modem Indian vernaculars, and the guttural hard aspirate *3 (Jch) 
takes the place of the cerebral sibilant 3 (s) most prominently in 
Hindi and in several words in Gujarati. Thus, vtrt (Skr.) is w*rr in 
Hindi; is g^§r; qqr (the rainy season) is ; and so forth. 

The following instances in Gujarati will prove interesting f*psw 

(G.); #4TT (Skr.)< (G.); 


i 



(Skr.) < fan (G.); 

(Skr.)<(CL); wnrarfir (Skrjofra (%) (G.), i.e. commits to 
memory by repeating aloud; 3W (Skr.) (in a limited circle) 

and optionally >r<u ; sw (Skr.)<*nn3 (the zodiacal sign Taurus ); 
sr (Skr.)<ii^ (G.); (Skr. causal)<bbw (G.); bbiv: (Skr.) 

< ubw (G. proper name : hv change of *3 to 3r). 

In rare cases the palatal (.<•) becomes *sr ( kh); e.g. ^ar: (Skr.) ^ 
(G.); also the verb. 

Nay. not only is this phonetic change prevalent in these verna¬ 
culars, but in old writing, *3 (M) and * (?) are freely interchanged, 
so much so that g is written where we should never expect any 
thing but *§ (kh): e.g. for 


Of. als< 


) 


wrfirw rr 

fsfffl WIM II 


(Nemi-natha, Culuspadikd ; V.S. 1356) 


'stfbfb here stands for . This is similar to 

the writing of ^ for a? in old Gujarati MSS.; e.g. 

w k % %(= 3 ) 

(Yimala-prabandha, VII, 7.) 




(Ibid., VII, 4. 


1 Bliandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures , p. 189, and Bearaes, Comparative 
Grammar , Vol. I, pp. 261-262. 
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This practice has resulted in a deal of confusion. But what we 
are here concerned with is the phonetic change of ^ (. 5 ) to ( kh) as 

in the words noted above. As hinted already this disregard of the 
phonetics of Prakrits stimulates curiosity and provokes inquiry ; 
and an explanation is available in the fact that this (kh) sound of 
w (s) is a very old one, dating at least as far back as the traditions 
and practice of the Mddhyandini Sakha of the White Yajurveda. 
The followers of this Sakha will recite ^*jsf?hT 3 ^: wrrg: 
as nywdVr gw: etc. 

This Veclic practice being prevalent even now. it is conceivable 
that the vocality peculiar to this Sakha, adhered to certain classes who 
either came in contact with the followers of that Sakha or possessed 
that peculiar vocal-tendency. This may explain the ignoring of the 
Prakrit phonetic evolution by the modern vernaculars which change 
the n (s) to *3 (Jch). 

But a further inquiry suggests itself in this connection, 
and why did the Mddhyandinas bring this (kh) sound for 3 (s) ? 
The Sukla Yaj-uh-PrdtiSakhya will not help us, for according to it 
(Adhyaya I, sutra 67, ^ ^ (•?) ‘ a recognized as a cerebral. 

And no wonder, for the PrdtiSakhya covers and deals with the phone¬ 
tics common to all the Sdkhds whereas this *3 (kh) sound of 3 ($) is 



• •• •» »«• 


f 


i The following extract from the Bhasya by Anantadova Yajyika on Pratijna 
Sutra , II. 1, will bear me out: 

wt wren t>«rer vr^«r^r **rT«srrtisrmPcr fewetrfq' ?hf 

«r*r fh^irr qrsj fret 


efrr 1 

^ s 'J vJ 

1 w fenfer n 


qfojifvr 




*0 


THfT€I rTWTT 


wq nrfrrvn^fkfa ensnfvraPprr q^q^errwrjrsnfq fWte: 

II See also the Bhasya on IIT. 0, which has:— 

^m: UrlWF# || Thus we are told that the 

Pratisahhya deals with features common to all the fifteen sale has whereas the 
Pratijna S'utra lias for its subject the traditions of the single salcha, viz. the 

Madhyandim. 

The fact that Yajuh-Prutisakhya , VIII. 29 speaks of certain phonetic features 

~ % 

as not recognized by the M adhyandinas does not clash with the general nature of 
the Pratisakhya as embracing all the stikhas, for such special variations can, not 
improperly, be noticed in a general treatise. Nay, they would rather serve as 
evidence in support of the view that the Pratisdkhyas deal with features 
common to all the salchas. 

Max Muller seems to hold a different view. He says : 41 They (i.o. the Prati- 
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confined to the single Sakha of the MadhyancUnas . We must there¬ 
fore look to the literature peculiar to this sakha for enlightenment 
in this case, and we find it in the Prcitijhd Sutra, KeSava-SiJcsd and 
Laghu-Mddhyandini - Siksd. 1 These prescribe the pronunciation of v 
(.3) as ^ (kh) under certain conditions, viz. plain y (s), or, if part of 
a conjunct, then conjoined with any consonant other than the 
letters of the (cerebrals). 

Now the question is, why should only the Madhyandinas pro¬ 
nounce the y (s) as (kh) ? What could have been the causes 
operating on their vocality which differentiated them in this respect 
f rom the followers of the other Vedas as also from those of their 


own Veda, but belonging to other Sdkhas ? Was it any contact 
with peoples of the tract wherein they settled that determined this 
vocality ? We have really no means of knowing, for no other peoples 
or languages in India of the times appear to have possessed such a 
peculiarity. Did they, then, bring this vocal peculiarity of theirs 
from their distant home left long long ages ago, i.e. to speak more 
accurately, did they carry on this vocal tradition of their ancient 
forefathers who possessed it in their distant and ancient home, 

Aakhyas) all belong not to ono of the four Vedas in general, but to one sakha of 
each of them. PratisaJchya therefore, does not mean, as lias been supposed, a 
treatise on the phonetic peculiarities of each Veda, but a collection of phonetic 
rules peculiar to one of the different branches of the four Vedas.” ( History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature , Chap. I, p. 119). In view of the facts stated by 
me above, the correctness of this view may be questioned. 

1 Dr. Keilhorn describes the Kesava-siksd thus:— 

“The Kesava S'ilcsfia belongs to the Madhyandma tiulcha of the Yajurveda 
It treats, like the Pratijna-Sutra , 9, 27, of the pronunciations of the letters 
ef -q (to be pronounced as e.g. = XI (to bo pronounced as ^ e.g., 

X ^ ^ /) v 9 

^fr = ^W.<T) ” ; and so forth. 


I quote the pertinent passage here :— 

^ || Sutra 9 of Kesava S'iksa. 

( S'ilcsa-samgraha , Benares Sanskrit Series, p. 140). Kesava expands this S'i dr a 
in his versified S'iJcsa ; (see footnote 1 of next page). 

Laghu Madhyandinl S’ilcsd has : — 

ww FT «fT utrT || \ ll (S'ikm-samgraha. p. 114). 

x vj N 

The Pratijna-Sutra tells us:— 


WT ^ WKtfKWy 11 etc \, S'ukla-Yajuh-Pm- 

VJ \j v 3 


tisakhya , p. 423 (Benares Sanskrit Series), i.e. the cerebral sibilant, viz. ^ (<?) 
when not in a conjunct, and also when forming part of a conjunct with any 


consonant other than 2 ; B ^ W should be pronounced as 13 (kh). 

x? O x) x 9 x 9 * 
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ijerence , 


wherever it was ? “ Yes,” I sav, for I am inclined to accept this 

theory for a twofold reason. 

h’irst: as the Pratijna &utra tells us further, this * (kh) sound is to 


ruling sacrifices, 


be used only when reciting the mantras, perfor 
making incantations, etc., while the sound to be adopted when in¬ 



terpreting the mantras is the original one. i.e. n (s ).' This 
indicate that even the followers of the Mddhyandim Adkdid adopted 
what is called the natural sound, viz. u (s) like all their neighbours 
and friends, the cerebral of the popular vogue, except when they 
repeated the mantras in connection with their rituals ; and then 
thev stuck to what their forefathers brought with them from a dis- 

w 

tant land and distant times, viz. the (kh) sound. 

Secondly : that this old sound, * (kh) was an old inheritance is 
visible from a comparison with the equivalents of the Sanskrit word 
-m ( asta ) in other branches of the Old Aryan stock. These are : 

Grk. far<o, Lat. oclo, Ir. odd.. D. acht, Ger. add, Sc. audit, Eng. eight, 
ME. eiht, North, aide, AS. eahta, OS. ahto. Goth, ahlau. 

We see, in this series of words, three symbols, (1) k, (2) di , and (3) 
h ; being represented (1) by Grk., fa™, (2) by Ger. add, and (3) by 
the Goth, ahtau ; (1) is like the Skr. sound ^ (k), (2) very much like 
the Skr. *sr (kh), and (3) according to Brugmann (Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, Vol. I, § 25, p. 28), also like Skr. (kh), because he says it is 
like the German di. A proper look into their relative positions will 
suggest the theory that at some unknown period the Old Aryan had 
the ■m (kh) sound (^t %akhta), which, on the one hand shed the aspirate 








1 




II. 12. 


(Pratijna Sutra in S'ulcla- Yajuh-Pratimlchya, etc., p. 425, Benares Sanskrt series). 




ceremonies are to 


be performed; (g) (when interpreting the mantras), they remain 


in the original state ( ^rSJT ). 

mnwrf^r i g % 

f vl 

g || (Commentator’s gloss as given by Weber under sutra 

21, p, 86 of his book on Pratijna Sutra.) 

Cf. also KeSavas versified S'iksa : — 

* 

WTFfi*?! UUW | 

^rwi^fTfcr (? wr^nfy) w ^ir v f% ll 

^ vj ' 7 

ll U II ( S'iJem-samgraha, p. 151). 

Ke^ava’s distinction between and would indicate that °t- 

the Pratijna S'utra recognized the pronunciation. 



The Guttural Ich sound of the Cerebral Sibilant s. 
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factor ^ (h) and left ( k ) as a precipitate in the Grk. and Lat. 

equivalents, and, on the other, in the group presented by Gothic 
and German, retained the (Ich) sound. The gh in English eight, 
though silent at present, indicates a pronounced soft guttural 
aspirate at some stage, and it is but the guttural hard aspirate 
(Ich) softened, which incidentally supports the existence of the *§ (Ich) 
sound in WZ (asp,) at some stage. The only way in which it is 
possible to account for Jc in Grk. and Lat., the y (gh) in English, and 
the ch (=% kh) in Modern German as also the h (*a) in Gothic is to 
accept this theory of the (Ich) sound in ire (asp) in the Old Aryan 
at a very early stage. 

True, the tradition of the Madhyandinas would (by the distinct 
exclusion, ^* 5 ^) deny the guttural sound to the y (s) in ire (asp). 
Nevertheless I postulate an (akhp) in the Old Aryan because the 
^ ( Ich) and ( k ) in the Western branch cannot be explained by any¬ 
thing but an original ^ (kh). This original sound must evidently 

have been discarded at a later or an earlier stage, no one can tell 

# 

when, in the case of conjuncts with cerebrals and the yr sound 
retained for simple y (s) and y ( s ) conjoined with any other con¬ 
sonant. In the case of ire (asp) the (k) in the Lat. and Grk. 
equivalents and the h (yt, kh) in the Gothic unite in pointing to a ^ 
(kh) as the only possible antecedent common to both the evolutes 

IT (k) and (kh ). 

It may be asked if y (s) was sounded as ^ (kh) as well as ( s ) in 
Old Aryan, how was it possible for one and the same sound-symbol 
to represent two such widely different sounds? How could one and 
the same basis supply two such widely different results ? The 
answer is simple. We know as a fact that the Madhyandiniyas 
pronounced y (s) as ^ (kh) in certain cases and as merely cerebral y 
.($) in the rest (and also the followers of other bakhas and other 
Veclas had the cerebral sound only). If this w r as so at that period, 
what could have prevented such an apparently anomalous pheno¬ 
menon from existing at the earliest stages ? We could as well shift 
the state of things back to the Old Aryan period. Nor, after all, 
are the y (s) and *y (kh) sounds so wide apart. As Beames (Vol I, 
p. 262) suggests, the origin of the custom of sounding y (s) as *§ (kh) 
lay probably in the connection between the sibilants and (h) 
which latter was hardened into *3 (kh) as in Persian, e.g. (Skr.), 

Khusraw (Pers.). The circumstance that Gothic symbolizes the 
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quasi-guttural sound in ah tan by an h lends support to this theory to 
some extent. 1 If, then, this theory is accepted— ami really it de¬ 
serves great weight as full of suggestiveness,—the relative position 
of all the sounds evolved from * (s) may have to he slightly revised. 
The revision may be represented in the form of a genealogical tree. 


thus : 


I 

( 2 ) astau ( ^ t ) 


(I) astau ( ) 


• .. 


(■i) (t*la (^Vrf) 


(•"«) <i»!a (^Wl) 


(I) ah tan 
l ) 


(•“>) (ticktau ( ) 


• * m • *p*m^..* .. 


* • 


(6) d 


OKT(i) 


(7) OCtn 


(£) ah fun 


('•') nc,lt ( ^in?) 


(1) Old Aryan form. 

(2) Skr. Vedio, and then classical form. 

(3) Avestaic form. 

(3a) Armenian, Albanian, etc. 

(4) This is simply an interim phonetic step leading to the form 

with hardened into ^ ( Heft). 

(5) Old Aryan ; alternative to (2) ; each (2) and (5) being sec¬ 

tional in scope and usage and collateral in grade. 



( 6 ) 

(7) Latin. 

(S) Gothic. 

(9) German. 

Notes :— (a) The above tree bears principally on (2) and (5) as 
alternatives; the others, (3). (3a). are side-branches not affecting 


I The close relation of ^ and initially phonetic ami eventually symbolic, 

receives a significant light from the fact that the (lujriiti .symbol for kh , 
viz. -yj is very probably a graphical ovolnto of the symbol for «. viz. tp ^ 

(Cluj .); the slanting stroke being converted into a dot and a horizontal stroke 
in the cursory style of writing; thus <4-\>t . Tho modern Kaithi script also 

has its tj (a) written thus:— and its m {kh) thus:— (Vide The Palaeo¬ 
graphy of India by Pandit Gaurisankar Ojlm (Hindi), pl H te No, 7S). This is also 
significant. 



5 0! 



the allocation of (2) and (5) and, through the latter, of (0), (7), (8) 
and (0). 

(6) The ( kh) in Germ, add is a direct descendant from the Old 
Aryan ~ alchla), through some one of the other dialects now 
extinct, and in a way collateral with the Gothic, ahtau. I base this 
conclusion on the strength of Max Muller’s views expressed in his 
Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 21*6. 1 

(c) 1 may observe that Brugmann (Comparative Grammar , Vol. I, 
§§ 77, 85, 181, 381) posits a conjectural original, ^ofabti, !| ! o%tb , in 
the Indo-Germauic parental language, wherein the sound of k is 


A 

palatal-like (—^>€1). In view of the fact that the Grk. and 
Lat. evolutes have a iff ( k ) and the Gothic and German evolutes 
have an h and ch, both equivalent to a ^ ( kh) , and also considering the 
sound of y in general, distinctly indicated by the Madhya- 
ndinl tradition, I venture to give preference to my conjectural 
original viz. (akhiau). 

It may be objected that by positing a parental ( akhtau ), the 
vj; (6) in Av. and (s) in other languages will remain unaccounted for. 
My answer is that ( akhta ) as well as (asta) —alternatively—are 
to be posited as parental of which the former will account for Grk., 
Lat., Goth., Germ., and the latter will account for the Av. 'stfVH (a&ta) 
and the w (asla) of Arm., Alb., etc-., as also for the (Vedic, 
Madhyandina, and classical Skr.). That such alternation is possible 
is accepted by Brugmann himself (Vol. I, § 380, pp. 286-287).* What 


J I quote Max Mtiller (The Science of Language , I, p. 216):— 

“ Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of the German race ; other dialects 
became the feedei‘3 of the literary languages of the British Isles, of Holland, 
Frisia and of Low and High Germany, others became extinct, and others rolled 
•on from century to century unheeded, and without ever producing any litera¬ 
ture at all. It is because Gothic is the only one of these parallel dialects that 
can be traced back to the fourth century, whereas the others disappear from 
our sight in the seventh, that it has been mistaken for the original source of all 
Teutonic speech.” 

9 Brugmann says :— 

“ Indg. %, kh, g, gh, usually ax^pear in Greek, Italic, Keltic, and Germanic as 


explosives or as sounds, for which explosives are to be presupposed as the 
immediately previous stage, whereas in Aryan, Armenian, Balto-Slavic, and 
Albanian they usually appear as spirants (in Armenian at the same time as 
affrieatae) or their continuations. 

4< It is possible and nob improbable, that this diversity reflects a primitive 
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Bragmann says of the palatal explosives and spirants may equally 
well be said of yi and y. 

I must add that in as much as aria ( ^nz), even in the Madhyandimi 
Skr., retains the sibilant sound, there is no infringement here of the 
general principle that the so-called pnlnlnls. t he t hroat-sounds, k 
kh of the centum -group of languages are seen as sibilants in the 
totem-group. But when we come to the kh sound of y (s) in the 
case of the pure y or y joined with a non cerebral consonant in the 
Madlivandina Skr., we are faced with an apparent breach of that 

• 9 

principle. I cannot get hold of instances of this lat ter kind spread 
over both the groups (haleru and centum) ; if an instance of the kind 
could be found the fact itself would have shown that an exception 
existed. But even without it this very fact of the Madhyandina 
Skr. possessing of kh sound of y must be regarded as furnishing an 

exception. 

However, we find a few instances where the *1 (*). pure, of the 
Indian Skr. has a kh- like sound in one. at least, of the Western 
branches of the original Aryan. Thus, (mum) Skr. (a daughter- 
in-law) appears as sum-ha in Slav. ; similarly VQ (j/Hsn) Skr. ( =soup, 
broth) is jucha in Slav. 1 Brugmann (I. § 27, p. 30) tells ns that 
Slav. ch. is a sound resembling the ch in German ach. i.e. akin to kh 
(’bbt) in Skr.' 2 These instances are very significant. One need not 
tremble at the presence of a (kh) sound in a union language like 
those of the Slavic groups. For just as Skr. a Milam language 


1 •*+ * •* 


Idg. difference of articulation, that the original explosives wore spoken with 
a spirantal colouring (as affricatao?) in one portion of the idg. parent- 
language, while they remained pure in the other. This dialectical difference 

was then transmitted to the individual developments.” 

(Comparative Grammar of the Inclo-Qermanic Languages, translated by R. 

Seymour Conway and W. H. D. Rouse, Vol. I, § 380, pp. 2Kl;-7.) 

1 Vide Brugmann, Comparative Grammar , Vol. 1, § 588, p. 443. 

2 Dr. 0. Pistold, himself a Czecho-Slovak, and a good student of Compara¬ 
tive Philology tells me that Slav, ch is not quite equivalent to tho German ch ; 
and that “ it is rather a sound which may bo compared with the Sanskrit 
visarga, but never sonant, always mute/* Ho sounded tho ch in snucha and 
it fell on my ears like a deep h occupying a step between the Skr. ^ and the 


Persian or Arabic (Tch) ,(=German ch or Goth. h). Thus there are gradual 
shadings off from ^ (Skr.) to 7 ^ (Skr.) thus:—-q- changed to ^^ (Skr.), Slav. 

> s * s s 

ch( like a non-sonant visarga), h (Goth.)=Arabic Jch, Germ, ch ( = Goth. li) and 
finally 13 (Skr.). Tho fact that Slav, ch is spelt with a c in it may, neverthe¬ 
less, support Brugmann’s appreciation of the sound. 
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presents a kh sound in the Madhyandiiia practice, or as Lat. (a 
centum language) shows an (#) sound in jus. (for Skr. sr), the Slav. 

(a Salem language) possesses a (kh) sound in sniicha and jucha ; call 

* 

it exceptional or whatever you like. It has, nevertheless, a clear 
bearing on the double nature of the sound of \ (s) in the parent 
language. 

I might add. as an equally suggestive instance, the case of tr 
(Skr.), changing its second w to k and h (=sg) in Lat. sex, Grk. U 
(*8ueJes), Goth, saihs and O.H.CL seks. 

The Laghu M adhyandiniya Siksd lays down, in addition to the 
of the Pralijhd Sutra, a further exception to the rule about the 
sif (kh) sound of x_ (s). It is that in the case of the conjunct (k) + 


* (•?) 


tsT (ks) the sound of (s) shall not be (kh) but (s). 


And no wonder, for it would be physically impossible to pronounce 
(k) f \ (s) as (k) + ^ (kh) and yet retain the original sound of ^ 
(ks). (The explanation quoted from a gloss by Pandit Jugalldsor 
Patliak in his Tippani 1 to the Pratijna Sutra, that because ^ [ks] 

I 

is one of the letters of the alphabet, and, as such is a synthetic 
whole incapable of separating its components, artificial as it may 
appear at first sight, implies nothing more than the fact- noted by 
me just now). However, what shall we say about the change of ^ 
(ks) to sflf (lcJch) in the Prakrits ? (w w- ) Si. He., VIII. ii. 

3 supplemented by VIII. ii. 89 and 90. It may be explained in one 
of two way a :— 

(a) The y (s) element in the ^ (ks) by its inherent ^ (kh) sound 
evolves the ^ (kkh ); 


sft vr??T i tfrai 3 wrcgw - 

wrmi i epffnrsrfif fsntn^ *r i si. i ^ i 

fgyffaTWWf WTWJrsfir WTCWTTWSPT II Pandit Jugalkigor 
PSthak’s tippani to the Pratijna Sutra p. 425 of the S'ukla- Yajuh-Pratiiakhya, 
etc., which include Pratijna Sutra, Benares Sanskft Series). 

Weber, in his book on the Pratijna Sutra at p. 85, gives 

(19) W3^RT 

and (20) WTtTWWVFT ff I 

as Siitras in the main text, but notes that they are probably the remarks of 
the Commentators; and so they obviously are. See also KeSava’s versified 

S'iksa 2 R 3 i ^frir x xu f% ii i a ii 
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or (h) The y (s) element gets aspirated into (as it does in 

forms, e g. <^t,. OTN < rprfT) and it then as 


main 


the (k) into (kh) thus ultimately (under Si. He.. VJXl. 


^ fCt W?3tgTf??sm 



yg 

CV 


rs 


Considering the fact that the Prakrits did not possess the »i sound 

of y but turned every xr (s) to xj (s). and that even in t he Madhya- 

ndina tradition ^ (ks) retains the y (it) sound, the former hypothesis, 

(a), would seem untenable. And yet. the latter hypothesis, (/>), 
plausible as it is. has in it the element of elaboration which renders 

it also doubtful. However, this is merely an incidental 

" % * 

and need not be gone into further in this inquiry. 

To conclude, the following broad conclusions may be summarized 









(a) The change of y (s) to *y (kh) is independent of Mu* Prakrits 
and is a direct process between .Sanskrit and some of the 
modern Indian vernaculars, pre-eminently Hindi, and in 

Of course, 1 have in view the 
Prakrits of India which appeared in elcarly-dolined shape 
at a comparatively late period. Ot herwise the Prakritising 
process and tendency are a constant factor in linguistic 
evolution from ancient times, and the variants of tf as 
xg and y in pre-Y'edie period is a feature of that Prakriti- 
zation. 

(h) This change results from the old practice of pronouncing^ 
(.$) as xg (kit) when it is simple, or, if in a conjunct, when 
conjoined with any consonant other than the '•sm\ Hounds, 
the practice followed by persons belonging t o the Madhya - 
ndini sakJin of the While Yajnrreda , a practice dat ing from 
Vedie times as noted in the l‘ralijiin Sutra a nd certain Siksds 


of the M a 



(c) 




’ y (s) must have come down from pre- 


Vedic times, the Old Aryan must have got it, as is indi¬ 
cated by the instance of xgu (a it In) and its equivalents in 
the Western branch, represented by «»i (k) in Clrk. and Lat. 


iiktw and oclo. xg 



in German a>'ht and Sc. and Tr., 


y in English eight (the <jh, hero though silent now, must 
have existed at some stage as a sounded letter), and also 
^ (kh) in Goth, ahlau ; 
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ami {(l) 



Brugmann posits ;i conjectural original, * oktou (or 




A 



very nearly as , I posit a 

conjectural original ( akhtnu) ; and the principle under¬ 

lying the Madhyandinl tradition goes to support the origi¬ 
nal (not iii itself, but by the possibility of the 

gutturalisation of the cerebral). 



SOME SINHALESE WORDS TRACED. 


Bv (Jhakandas Chatterjee. M.A. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to trace the origin of a 
few Sinhalese words, through the ancient inscriptional as well as the 
Sanskritic dialects. These words which are five in number, are 
taken to be typical of the Sinhalese language. They are (1) mama 
(@@) I; (2) apt (ep8). we; (3) topi (©scab), you (plu.); (4) kohomada 


) 


It will fur¬ 


ther be the object of this paper to ascertain whether this line of 
investigation will yield us any reliable data to prove the authen¬ 
ticity of the tradition that Cevlon was colonised by a prince from 

I* l ' 

Radha and that the forefathers of the Sinhalese nobility were 
emigrants from Vahga. 

(1) mama (©©). 


This word in Sinhalese means “ 1,” and though it appears to be 

the very same in form as the genitive singular of Skt. asmad and of 

Pali and Pr. amha, it differs from them in meaning. The word 

alum has changed variously in the various dialects of India, as 

evidenced bv the forms hami , ami. ham. ham, mui. Rut it has not 

■ * 

changed into vnamu, which form is not to be met with, in any dialect 
of India, whether colloquial or literary. How then shall we account 
for the origin of mama of the Sinhalese and, how shall we establish 

its relation to the ancient dialects of India ? 

1 am afraid that literatures either modern or ancient will help us 

very little in this piece of linguistic research. But if we take the 
help of the different dialects which are to be met with in the epigra¬ 
ph ic records of the great Maury an Emperor Asoka, they maj 
least furnish us with some clue to the origin of this important uoul 

of the Sinhalese language. 

We come across forms like rnamaya in the Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions of Asolcan edicts for maya of Girnar and may a of 
Shahbazgarhi and Manshera in such passages as se rnamaya balm 
kayane kale and se rnamaya hevam kale . in Bock Edicts V and \I 
respectively. Again we come across forms like mamaye ] and mavni- 

l Dhauli devanam p(i)y -..« . (vi) g ■ n(a) ma{m)a{ ye) hnvevu ti asvasevu 


at 
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ydye 


i 


in 


the Dhauli and the Jaugada versions of the Kalinga 


Separate Edicts, maniaye at Bairat * and hamiyaye at 'Bhabra .* 
From these references two things are easily discernible (J) the 
addition of an extra and unnecessary ma at the beginning of the 
instrumental forms mamdyc, mamiyaye , and (2) ha and ma are inter¬ 
changeable. The different forms for aham which we generally come 

O -• * 

across in the Asokan edicts are hakam* aham/’ haka* ham 7 and even 
am* but surely it is not mania. That ha and ma are interchange- 
able appears also from hama of Bhabra" used for mama (genitive). 
We have also noticed the change of mamiyaye. into hamiyaye . 10 
and even in the modern Hindusthani, we always find hand, ham, etc. 
But in the mouth of the Sinhalese ha yielded to via, so that instead 
of pronouncing ham, ama, am. etc., they invariably uttered them as 
mama. Such substitution of via for ha is peculiar even in some 
spoken languages of India and we know that the people of Orissa 
and the Bengalis of the Chittagong district, instead of saying hand, 
ham or even ami soften the sound into viui and it is quite natural 
that the Sinhalese people should turn ham or am of the ancient 


»• •* • 


1 Jaugada :— la jet hevam ichati anuvigi(n)a heyu 'mamiyaye asrasevu m . 
(Kalinga, Separate II). 

* Bairat :—am mamayci Sa(m)ghe u pay ate had ha c 

3 Bhabra: —e cu kho bhamte hamiyaye. diseya h twain mdhainuic cilathillke 
ctlahami hakam tarn vatcive. 

4 Dhauli:— am (lei) (chi da)(kh)a(mi) hakam taih ichami ; Jaugada—am kich(i) 
dakhami ha(lc)ain tarn ichcimi (Kalinga, Separate .1) ; Dhauli —ananc cta(k)ena 
halcam ; Jaugada— anan(e) etakena hakam (Kalinga, Separate 11). Also cf. hakam 
tain vatavc of Bhabra, etc., etc. 

f> Shahbazgarhi:— yam pi (ca) bid mukhato anapayami (aham da)pakain va 
sravakam va, etc. ; Man slier a:— yarn pi kid mukhali anapemi aham , etc. ; also 
savratra cajanasa a thru karomi aham (R.E., VI). 

<> Bairat (M.R.E., I.): —devanain piye aha sad ramn(i) ya haka upumkc 
n . . badham . 

"I Cf. Kalinga, Separate Edicts, Nos. I. and II. 

y Maski: — (d)ev(a)na(m) ply am Asok(a)sa . dht . . (ni) vaseini 

(ya)rh am sumi bum(pa)salce. 

H Bhabra: —vidite ve bhamte doalake ham a hudhasi dhainmasi saimjh.aslti gal are 
earn pasdde ca. 

1° Cf. Bhabra and Jaugada passages quoted above. We have other examples 
too, e.g, Shahbazgarhi, R.E.,V.— tam ma(ha) putra ca ruUaro ca parain ca t .. a 
(ya) me apaca (a)charhti, etc. Man slier a (tam) nia(a) putra (ca) nature pad'am 
ca l ena ye apatiye me, etc. 
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dialects into mama, and that perhaps acting according to a definite 
principle of the science of language. 


(2) api (ep8). 

The word apt, like 8k. vayam. Pali tnayam and vayarn and Pali 
and Pr. amhe, means “ we.” Modern spoken languages and even 
the diverse literary languages of India do not help us at all in 
tracing the origin of this word. A critical study of the inscriptions 
of Asoka alone, helps us in this matter. It is well-known that arm 

in Pali and that these forms change into phct 





changes into 

in the dialect of Ivalsi, Dhauli and J'augada. Whereas, in the 
Shahbazgarlvi version of the Rock Edict XIII we find ye tats 
apavudhc , in the Kalsi version of the same edict we get ye tapha, 
npavudhe and here tapha is equivalent to tasmd or tamha of the 
Pali and Sk. lasmdt. Similarly, in the dialect of the Kalinga 
Separate Edicts, we have always aphe or apheni for amhe, may am 

of the Ancient Sanskritic dialects. Likewise, we 
always find aphe.su for Pali amhesu and aphdkam for amhakam 
and Sk. asmdkam. AH these forms are to be found particularly in 
the dialect of the Kalinga Separate Edicts and accordingly this 
similarity of forms might be taken to indicate from which side of 
India the emigrants could have come into Ceylon, aphe of the 

Separate Edicts changed into api in the mouth of the 
Sinhalese, who have a natural tendency to substitute the hard 
unaspirate sounds for aspirates and soft ones. 



(3) topi (s'SJ38). 


This word means 


• / 


you ” or “ ye ” 

I • I ' 


and is equivalent to yuyam 


of Sanskrit and tumhe of Pali and Prakrit and tujjhe of Prakrit. 

# 

Here, too, the modern spoken languages of India and even the 
Sanskritic dialects will not furnish us with any clue to the origin 
of this Sinhalese word. But let us take the help of the dialects of 


Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada and see what result we obtain therefrom. 
Here we must recall that sma and mha change into pha in the 
dialect of these three versions of Asokan edicts. Accordingly instead 
of tumhe of Pali and Prakrit, we always find tuphe and sometimes 
luphem , but never yuyam or tumhe or even tujjhe. Likewise we 
come across, in the Sarnath Pillar Edict and more particularly in the 
Kalinga Separate Edicts luphdkam and tuphesu instead of tumakam 




and tumhesu of the Pali and their equivalents in Sanskrit. In the 
Rupnath version of the Minor Rock Edict 1. we have tupaku 1 for 
tuphakam of the Kalinga versions, and this is veritably an instance 
of the substitution of the unaspirate for the aspirate sound which, 
as lias already been pointed out. is a marked tendency of the Sinha¬ 
lese language. Thus it is conceivable that tapin' changed into lopi 
in Sinhalese through an intermediate form like, tape, a 
account for the fact why topi in Sinhalese means - yon” 



(pi.) like 



5 



and iujjha of the Sanskritie 



s can 


c O 

or •' ve 


s 



is the third bit of linguistic evidence to prove from which part 


of India the colonisation of Cevlon was 



We 



i So 


far noticed that these evidences fully bear out the account of the 

f * 

ase chronicles regarding the colonisation of Ceylon by emi- 


grants from Vatiga. But we have 

o ° 

satisfy our curiosity further. 



:r linguistic information to 


(4) kohomada 

Kohomada in Sinhalese means *• how ” and has exactly the same 
connotation as the Bengali kemana , the Oriya kmuiii, kiniili and the 
Hindusthani kaisd. The origin of all these different words together 


with kohomada appears, in all probability, to be the stem kirn with 
the different particles nu or Hi added after it. The Pali kinnu or 
feimam and kimmam of the Pillar Edict of Asoka* convey the same 
idea, as the Bengali kemana, the Chittagong kemle or the Oriya 
Icemati. The Sanskrit form appears to be kimiti on account of its 
exact correspondence with the Oriya forms kiniili -, Icemati. The 
Sanskrit form is also traceable in Pali. Now kcmali, kemala, kemle , 
kemana, kaisd, etc., appear to have originated from a similar form, 
much like the Sanskrit original, which may be taken as an inter¬ 
mediate stage of kimiti and, may have been widely used by the 
ancient population of Kalinga, Magadha and Vahga. It was trans¬ 
mitted into the dialect of the Sinhalese by the colonisers hailing 
from Bengal, where afterwards by the process of time, it became 
corrupt. The Sinhalese changed the terminal la into da and this 


kind of substitution of da for la and la for da is too often to be 
met with in the Sanskritic dialects either at 



g or in i. 

* V* 



middle or at the end of a word. One may he interested to know 



f language was not in existence, or 


• • • 




M.* / 


[ See footnote 2 of page 512. 


* Pillar Edict., VI. 
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wiis in its infancy, a scholar trained even in the orthodox system 

C 

of study the Thera Buddhanaga of Ceylon, perceived these phone¬ 
tic changes which he has carefully summed up in his treatise 
the Vinayaithamanjusd. 1 The comparison of the Sinhalese with 



and other 



languages also leaves little room for 


coming between ko 



doubt that the Sinhalese are by nature fond of substituting the 
third letter of a varc/a for the first one and vice versa, whereby they 
corrupt the actual pronunciation. The initial Ice or lei became ko 
and this kind of change is not at all impossible in the Sanskritic 
dialects. And though in spelling kohomada we find a syllable ho 

nici. this interesting ho probably has 
originated in the prolongation of the o sound in ko but, in the 
absence of similar forms, it is difficult for us to substantiate 
this statement. The Bengali kemana and the Oriya kemati , kimiti 
or the Chittagong kemte or kemate are undoubtedly the same, only 
differing in the terminal syllables. But even then, they do not 
affect the usual rules of phonology as ta and na are interchangeable 
in the Sanskritic dialects. (Cf. Skt. Airdvata, Pali Erdvana). 


(5) Jcardva (^adbS). 

The word in Sinhalese means “ fisherman,” but nowadays it 
denotes a particular caste of the Sinhalese people, who do not 
necessarily follow the profession of fishermen. The term that is 
generally used for “ fisherman ” in Ceylon, nowadays is masmaranm 
(© id zoo)} The usual term for the fishing-folk in Pali is kevatta, 
the Sanskrit equivalent for the same term being kaivarta. In Bengali, 
too, we have the same term, which like the Sinhalese refers to a 
low caste in Bengal, but the Bengali kaivcirtas do not usually follow 
the same occupation. 

The word kevatta, (Pali) or kaivarta (Skt.) is the origin of the 
word kardva, so changed in the mouth of the Sinhalese, but 
curiously enough, the change has followed, the general rules of 






) 


90 

The passage runs as follows :— yam pana suttantikatherd e1 dalcaro takdrama - 
pajjati , takdro dakaramapajjati , cakdro jaledramapajjaii, jakaro calcaramapajjati , 
yakaro kakaramdpajjati, kakaro yakaramdpajjati, tasmd dalcaradisu vattabbesu 
takarddinarh vacanarh na virujjhati ” ti vadanti (p. 50, 11. 8-12). Also cf. p. 49, 
11. 19-28, et seq.: Vinayatthamanjusd, ed. U. P. Ekanayaka, Colombo, 1912. 

*2 We can profitably compare the word mecho which is the usual term for the 
fishing-folk in Bengal, with the Sinhalese mas-marannd. Mecho in Bengali seems 
to be a mere corruption of the Pali macchilca~& fisherman. 
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Comparative Philology— lcaivarta first of all became kemtta (or pos¬ 
sibly kemtta) by assimilation, as »rtci in Sanskrit changes indis¬ 
criminately into -tta or tta, in the Prakritic dialects ; e.g. dvarta 


(Skt.) 

(Skt.) 


dvatta and avatta; nivarlana (Skt.) = nivattana ; art,ha 

# # 

attha and atta : mar to (Skt.) = nialta. etc. Afterwards, 

one of the terminal consonants was dropped, to avoid the difficulty 

in pronunciation, and the word was further changed, apparently 

bv metathesis which is so very common in the Sinhalese language. 1 2 

%) 

The to or la, finally changed into ra, perhaps through an inter¬ 
mediate la, and we all know that la, la or ra are mutually inter- 

aood not 


changeable in our daily speech. 



remark 



only in the case of the modern vernaculars of India, but also of 

t' 

the ancient, and copious examples can be adduced from Prakrit, 
Pali and Sanskrit in support of this statement. 3 Now from the 
Sanskrit lcaivarta we get the Pali form ltemlla and then the likelv 


HI 


change of the same form is kevatn by the dropping of one 
and afterwards ketava by metathesis. Ketava changed into Tcerava , 
perhaps through an intermediate form kclava , and ultimately 
became kardva in the mouth of the Sinhalese. 





peo 



poured into Ceylon some time before the days of Buddhaghosa, 


>• •e** 


•S/S 


• I* • 


*•••«. • • IMM 1 


1 E. Muller, Contributions to Sinhalese Grammar , p. 14 ; also the same author’s 
Pali Grammar , p. 43. 

2 It cannot be well ascertained whether ta can directly change into ra and in 
the absence of literary evidence, no direct statement can possibly bo made. 
There are of course two instances in the epigraph ic records of A£oka where ta 
in one version has been represented by la and ra in others, which at least 
enable us to understand that such phonetic changes are not impossible in the 
spoken dialect of the different provinces. For instance, the ta in lectalaputo of 
Girnar (R. E., IT) has changed into la in Jcelalaputo of the Kalsi version and 
into ra in keralaputra and keralaputr(e) of the Slmhbazgarhi and Manshera 
versions of the same edict. But the ta in satiyaputo of Girnar and of the 
different versions of the same remains unchanged. Instead of sarvata (every¬ 
where), savata, savata, savatra , and savratra of Rock Edicts, II, HI, V, etc., we 
come across in the Rupnath version of Minor Rock Edict I, the word savara 
(Skt. sarvatra) in a passage ; etina ca vayajanena yavataka tupaka ah tile savara 
vivasetava (yu) ti. (Of. the Sarnath Pillar inscription, avatalee ca tuphaJeam ah ale 
savata vivasayatha tuphe etena viyamjanena ). Here also /alias been substituted 
by ra, perhaps by the phonetic influence of the suffix tra (in the Skt. sarvatra). 
These however do not prove conclusively that ra and ta are interchangeable. 
Such isolated instance cannot be utilised to yield materials for the purpose of 
linguistic research, cf. E. Muller, Pali Grammar, p. 30. 

a Ibid., pp, 32£f. 
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but as appeal's from his statement made in the Paramattha- 

jolika {SihrdaiUnam paviitlialcevaitndayo c’eltha nidassanam) 1 the time 

of the advent of these people was not so very remote. Gradually 

fchev were considered to be a different caste, and many of them 
• • • • 

charmed their profession for more honourable and lucrative ones. 
Since the days of the Portuguese and the Dutch, they have striven 
hard to raise their social status, and they became no doubt sue- 

7 4 . 

eessful under the European rule, by acquiring a monopoly in the 

manufacture of arrack which was considered by the other Sinha- 

• / 

lese. to be a sort of moral degradation and a loss to their prestige 
in society. The present kaivartas of Bengal certainly have de¬ 
scended from the ancient fishing-folk as the Sanskrit term proves, 
though many of them like the kavdvas have changed their profes¬ 
sion and are considered as a distinct caste while the real meaning of 
the term is altogether forgotten. Here we have an example to show 
how many Sinhalese terms are formed on Indian principles. Like- 
wise the jungle-folk of Ceylon who are at present known as Woeddas 
are our Vi/ddhas and to the primitive settlers who hailed from Bengal, 
these aboriginal tribes could not appear otherwise. In Bengal, too, 
the forest-dwellers of the same period of migration were known as 
Vyddhas and hence the same term was applied by the civilized 
emigrants to the uncivilized Woeddas. 




1 ParamatthajntilTi, I ( Khuddalca-jmtha, Corny.), p. 132, ed. Helmer Smith 
(P.T.S.). 
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P BESI BE NTT AL ADDRESS. 



By The Anaqarik.a Dharmapala. 

Taking a retrospective glance of the rise, progress and fall of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, I find that the Great Teacher of the Aryan Religion 
which we call Buddhism, was the first to promulgate the ethic of 
popular assemblies in connection with the moral, social and intellec¬ 
tual progress of communities in the Gangetic valle} 7 . He was the first 
to recognize that in all communal matters the will of the majority 
should be upheld. His first sermon entitled the Esiablishment of the 
n of Laic was preached to the five religious ascetics at the 
Deer Park, now known as Sarnath near Benares, 2510 years ago, 
enunciating the Middle Doctrine of the Noble eightfold path, avoid¬ 
ing the extremes of painful asceticism and of sensuous indulgence. 

The greater part of Asia at one time, that is, before the brith of 
Christianity and of Islam, acknowledged the great Sakya Muni as 
the chief of the Religious World, and in Asia his religion was 
propagated without opposition from any hostile creed. It was wel¬ 
comed by kings, princes and peoples because of its sweet reason¬ 
ableness and its appeal to the higher consciousness of thinking people. 
It used no threat, nor any kind of weapon in the establishment of 
its views, and in its long career as a missionary religion never did 
it cause a drop of blood to be shed,for its gain. It began its course 
in all embracing love and its continuance is due to the principle of 
loving kindness to all. 

o 

For nearly a thousand years the Arya Dhamma had been forgotten 
in India and the countries to the west of India, and yet it was from 
India that the yellow robed Bhikkhus carried the Dhamma to the 
four quarters of Asia. 

During the lifetime of the Promulgator the Dhamma was confined 
to India proper. We have in the Pali texts reference to the places 
visited by the Buddha, and the western limit that he visited was 
the river Candabliaga in the Pan jab. In the Suttanipcitci, Vatthu- 
gatha, we read that Bavari, the Brahman Rsi who had his asrama 
on the bank of the river Godavari, sent his disciples to meet the 
Blessed One, and they came passing through Patitthana, Mahissati, 
Ujjeni, Q-onaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, 
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Setavya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Vesali to Hajagrha, where 
the Buddha was then staying. In the Dhatuvibhanga sutfca. Maj- 

jhimaniJcaya, we read 



the Prince of Gandhnra 


renouncing 


his throne came all the way to Rajagaha to meet the Buddha, 
In the Udana, Bodhivagga, it is said that an ascetic by the name 

of Bahiya living at Supparaka in the western coast, hearing of the 

0 

Buddha came to him to learn of the Sacldhannna . 

The expansion of the Noble Faith began two hundred and thirty- 
six years after the Parinibbana of the Blessed One, after the eon- 

i. 

version of the great Emperor Asoka to the faith. 


Three great councils of the lit eras were 


3 were r 



wi 



the 



* 4 * 


ei 




bv the bodv of the Bit ik l;lms. The first 
Convocation was held three months after the Parnuhhdn/i of the 
Blessed One at the Saptaparna cave at Rajagrha, the second Con¬ 
vocation was held at Vesali. one hundred years after the Pari- 

/ •» 

nibbdna, and the third was held at Pataliputra, modern Patna, under 
the patronage of the Emperor Asoka, It was after the holding of 
the third council that missionaries went to the neighbouring conn 
tries to preach the Holy Doctrine, viz. Kastulra, Candhara, Mahisa- 
mandala, Vanavasa, Aparanta, Craeeo-Bactria, Syria, Egypt, Burma, 
Ceylon, and the Himalayan countries. 

After a period of torpor of seven centuries India lias begun to 
inquire about the long lost religion. Curiously the first to inquire 
about Buddhism was an Englishman who was resident in the court 

o 

of Nepal, Brian Houghton Hodgson. He was the first to collect 


the Buddhist manuscripts from the libraries of Nepal, and the col¬ 
lections that he had secured he presented to the Library of the 
Asiatic Society in Bengal, to the Library of the Paris Museum, and 
to the British Museum. The collection presented to the Paris 
Library was made use of by Eugene Bumouf, who in 1815 published 
his Introduction a Vhistoirc du Buddhisme indicn. and in 1S52 
published his Be Lotus de la bonne Loi. Almost at the same time 


another work on Tibetan Buddhism was 



by Foucaux. 


France gave two great scholars who translated from Chinese sources 

important works relating to Buddhism—Abel Remusat and Stanislaus 

Julien. Ever since France had been always active in the field of 

% • 

Oriental learning. We have to mention the names of Emile Senart, 
Leon Feer, Sylvain Levi, A. Eoucher, L. Einot, Victor 
Edouard Huber, E. Chavennes and others. 
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The first anions Englishmen to brine: out the results of their 


researches in the field of Buddhism were George Tumour and Prinsep. 
The former translated the great Chronicle of Ceylon called the Maha- 
vamm, and the latter deciphered the Edicts of Asoka. 

Burnouf translated the Sanskrit Buddhist texts into French, and 
in Ceylon a Christian missionary by the name of Thomas Hardy 
translated into English the Sinhalese Buddhist texts under the 
title of A Manual of Buddhism. The pioneer of Pali scholarship was 
Robert Caesar Childers who brought out his Pali Dictionary, which 
had been of great help to students of Pali since it was first pub¬ 
lished in 1875. His successor Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, the great 
Pali scholar, since 1879 is indefatigable in his labours in the field of 
Pali Buddhism. To him is due the founding of the Pali Text 


Society in 



With a devoted band of Pali scholars he had been 


able to publish nearly sixty volumes of the Pali texts, and his latest 
work is the Pali Dictionary , the first part of which was out last 
year. His colleague, Mrs. Rhys Davids with the help of Buddhist 
scholars has published several important translations from Pali into 


English. 


The late Sir Edwin Arnold by his splendid poem the Light of Asia 
popularised the life of the Blessed One throughout the English-speak¬ 
ing world. 

In 1896 the late Henry Charles Warren of America brought out 
a comprehensive work under the title Buddhism in Translations. 
The late Max Muller did excellent work in bringing out several 
important Buddhist Suttas with the help of the late Hermann Olden- 
berg. Rhys Davids and the late Fausboll of Copenhagen. The 
monumental work of Fausboll was the publication of the 550 Jdta¬ 
kas in Pali, over which he spent 30 years of his useful life. 

In England the late Prof. Cowell, Rouse and Chalmers translated 
the 550 Pali Jdtakas into Englsh. In Germany several scholars are 
now engaged in translating Pali Suttas into German. The late Karl 


Neumann of Vienna translated into German the 152 Suttas of the 
Majjhimanikdya as well as the 31 Suttas of the Dighanikdya, and 
the Therigdthd. 

In Russia before the Great War several Oriental scholars were 
doing excellent work in bringing out the Sanskrit Texts of Buddhist 
works. There is activity in almost all European countries where 
Oriental scholars are engaged in either translating or publishing 
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Buddhist texts. But in India the home of Buddhism, nothing ori¬ 
ginal has yet been done so far, and now we arc thankful to Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta l 'niversitv. 
for the splendid impulse he has given to the study of Bali litera¬ 
ture by founding several lectureships in the University. 

The causes that led to the extinction of Buddhism have not heeit 
traced as yet 



The earliest mention of th 


net 



Buddhism will decline in Bengal was much' by the great Bengalee 


Buddhist divine. .-Visa 


Buddhist 



in 



aiikara. who left Bengal to reform the 
in the beginning of the 



century. The late Sarat Chandra Das. the Tibetan explorer, who 

visited Tibet in 1879. discovered a, Tibetan .MS. in t he bibmrv of 

* » 

the Grand Lama of Lhasa, giving the life of the great At isa. u here¬ 
in is stated that after his departure Buddhism in Bengal began, to 
decline, and attributed the cause to internal neglect and external 


political trouble. As regi 



internal neglect. the 



of 


Bengal turned their attention to the study of the T antra literature, 
and to the invasion of India by the Tiirukkhas. .Visa DtpaYiknrn 
died at Lhasa in the year 1053 A.( 

* 

The copperplate inscription discovered at SravastI mentions the 
existence of the great temple of Jelavana in the t welfth century. 
The destruction of Buddhism in Kashmir took place in t he t in e of 
Sikandar, and arch.eological evidence goes to show that until that 



it was in a 



it ( 


■ondition. Sikandar was known as 


the destroyer of Buddha images under the sobriquet of But hsliikan, 
the Turki word for Buddha being .But h. 

Central Asia was a great Buddhist centre whence Buddhism 

1. J 

spread to China live hundred years after t he Buddha’s I'arinibham. 
Buddhism spread in Persia in the first century A.O. and a. Persian 
prince of Eastern Persia translated the .Lti/iltinixfnm into Persian 

150 A.C. .Prom Ohina Buddhism spread into Korea in 


m 



the 4th centurv A.O. and from 



orea it was taken to Japan in 


the year 552 A.O. Oentral Asian. Buddhism was destroyed, a word¬ 
ing to the researches of arclneolo^ists, in the year 1000 A.O. I 1 he 
late Dr. Hoernle in his Mamisr.ript Henmin s of It add hi.si Literal,arc 
Found in Eastern Turkestan quotes Professor Sylvain Levi who said : 
“ about A.I). 1000 Turkish barbarism had finished by triumphing 
over Aryan culture.” Sanskrit Buddhist texts were translated into 
Chinese, Tibetan, Khotanese, Kuclioan, Sogdian, Uigur and Turki 
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languages, and after a thousand years we are able now to learn of 
the Buddhist activities in Central Asia, thanks to the archaeological 
labours of Sir Aurel Stein, who has discovered several thousand 
manuscripts written in the ancient languages of Central Asia. 

Cunningham in his Stupa of Bharhnt wrote : “ It seems probable 
therefore that the exercise of the Buddhist religion mav have been 

O 4/ 

carried on for nearly fifteen centuries with little or perhaps no in¬ 
terruption. Everywhere the advent of the Muhammadans gave the 
final blow to Buddhism and their bigotry and intolerance swept 
away the few remains which the Brahmans had spared ” (p. 4). Tn 
his Bhilsa Topes he wrote: “But Buddhism continued to linger in 
Benares, in Malwa, and,in Gujarat, and was not finally extinguished 
until the eleventh or the twelfth century when the last votaries 




Numbers of images 


were expelled from the continent of India, 
concealed by the departing monks are found buried near Sarnath 
and the heaps of ashes still lie scattered amidst the ruins go to 
show the monasteries were destroyed by fire” (p 167). 

Referring to the Buddhist remains at Rajgir, Cunningham wrote 
in 1861 : “The existing remains at Rajgir are not numerous. The 
place has been occupied at different times by Musalmans and 
Brahmans by whom Buddhist stupas were pulled down to furnish 
materials for tombs and musjids and temples. All the eminences 
that must once have been crowned by objects of Buddhist worship 


are now covered with Muhammadan graves ; and all the Brahma- 


<9 

nical temples about the hot springs have been constructed with the 
large bricks of Buddhist stupas.” {Archaeological Report. Vol.I,1801* 
62, p. 24). 

Da vara m Salmi in his article on Pre-Muhammadan Monuments of 

if 

Kashmir says: “From the evidence of inscriptions it appears that 
Buddhist religious structures continued to be built in Kashmir until 
the end of the twelfth centurv A.D. In the 7th and 8th centuries 

i* 

the Buddhist faith was in a most prosperous condition.” ( Archceo - 
logical Report 1915-16). 

The destruction of Buddhism in Bengal and Magadha was due to 
the Muhammadan invaders. Mr. Vincent Smith says : “ The noli- 
tical decadence of Magadha never affected the reputation of the 
kingdom as the centre and head-quarter of Buddhist learning, which 
continued to be cultivated sedulously at Nalanda and other places 
under the Pala kings up to the time of the Muhammadan conquest 



n 
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at the close of the twelfth century, when the monasteries with their 
well stocked libraries were re 
India, p. 313). 



to as 





in I on/ of 


Mr. 



quotes a 



4 

•7HI* 






savs: 



Mr. liavertv s transla- 


tities of 



tion of Tabakat-i-N<mri, w 
were obtained, and the slaughter of the ; shaven-headed Brahmans/ 

• %w.' 

that is 'to say the Buddhist monks, was so thoroughly completed, 

that when the victor sought for some one capable of explaining the 

# 

contents of the books in the libraries of the monasteries, not a 
living man could be found who was able to read them. It was dis- 

i the fortress and oitv was a college, and in 

« Q 3 



the Hindi tongue they call a college Hi 







P 





blow. 



violence destroyed the vitality of B 
. but 



sm as an orga" irj “ 



islorii oj 
up by similar acts of 
sm in its ancient home 


religion in Bihar was des 



troved once and for all by the sword of a siiudo 1 



);m a 



3 ) 1 - 


turer. 


? 5 



The Muhammadan historian Alberuni wrote that in former times 


Khurasan, Persis, Irak. Mosul, the country up to the 



of 


Syria was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preached Magism in .Balkh, his doctrine came, into favour 
with king Gusli tap. and his son Jsfeudivad spread the new faith both 


in the East and West both by force and bv treaties. He f 



» 


fire temples through his whole empire from the frontiers of Chinn to 
those of the Greek empire. The succeeding kings nuuh 
gion the obligatory state religion for Persis and 







In conse¬ 
quence the Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had 



Evidence of 



:ries east of Balkh.” (Alberuni, India, p. 21). 
v shows that Buddhism luid not merged in 
Hinduism, but that it was destroyed bv Mussulman invaders, and 

* %• t* * 

the millions of Buddhist laymen, to escape from death, became 
converts to the religion of the invader. The 


111 v;. 



.g armies com 


posed of Huns, Pathans. Arabs may have numbered several hun¬ 
dred thousands, who after having destroyed the rich monasteries and 
massacred the monks, forcibly converted the people. 

Very few so far have taken to the study of Buddhism as was re- 

t « 

quired by the Great Teacher. We have a few 
gaged in editing the sacred texts and translating them into English, 
but they do not follow the tradition of the texts. 




’s en- 
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Buddha those who wished to learn the Dhamma had to become a 
Bhikkhu and follow the discipline. No one who was unwilling to 
follow the discipline was admitted to the Order and those outside 
the Order was not taught the Dhamma. 

To become a professor of any branch of secular science it is ex¬ 
pected that the student would go through the full course. It is the 
: in the religion of the Tathagata. The technicalities of the 
Dhamma. could only be explained by one who had been taught the 
guru pammpard tradition. To undertake an exposition of Buddhism 



sai 


bv one who has not had a real Buddhist training is impossible. It 

4 ' 

would be mere charlatanism to expound a science if one had not the 
proper education under competent teachers. Many write condemn¬ 
ing the doctrine of Buddha without having made the honest at¬ 
tempt to comprehend the teachings of the great Teacher. 

Before the Dhamma was put into the Pitaka form the whole block 
of the Buddha’s teachings were classified under the nine categories 

of Sultmn, Gey yam, V’ eyydlsaranam, Gdthd, Udatum, I tivuttalcam, 
Jdtakam, Abbhutadhammam , and Vedallam ; hut at the first Convo¬ 
cation held three months after the Parmibbdna of the Buddha, at 

the Saptaparni Cave, in the Vebhara Rock the Dhamma was divided 
into three Pitakas, the Vinaya, Suita and the Abhidhamma. 

The VinayapitaJca contains the disciplinary rules for BhikkJius 
and Bhikkhums and it contains the Bhikkhupa timok kha, Bhikkhuni- 
■patimokkha, Mahdvibhahga, BhiJchhunivibhahga, Mahdvagga, Gulla- 

mgga, and Parivdra. 

The Sutta pitaka contains the collection of popular sermons, viz. 
Dighanikaya, M. ajjhimanikaya, Samyuttamkmja, 
and the Elmddakanikdya. 

The Abhidhamma pitaka , the psychological collection, contains 
the Dhammasahgini, Vibhanga, Dhdtukatha, Puggala panhatti, Katha- 

Yama/ca and Patthdna. 




The Dighanikaya has thirty-four long discourses, the Majjhima- 
mkdya lias 152 middling discourses, the Samyuttanikdya has 7762 
discourses, the AhguUaranikdya contains, eleven sections, with 9557 
discourses, some of them very short. The Ehuddalcanikaya contains 
the Suttanipdta, Khuddakapdtha. Dhammapada, XJddna, Itivuttaka, 
Vimanavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragdthd , Therigathd, Jdtakas , Mahd- 
niddesa, Culaniddesa, Patisambhiddmagga, Apaddna, Buddhavamsa, 



jariyapii 



tference. 


• ASOKcl. 


The psychological definitions of the Pali terms could m>l he un¬ 
derstood without the commentaries. The commentaries do the work 
of a dictionary and anenoylopaedia. The principal commentaries are 
for the Vinayapitaka the Saiiianlapdmdikd and the Kaiikharilaraiu ; 
for the Suttapitaka there are commentaries for each nikdya. For 
the Digha there is the Suinaiigalavildxini : for the Majihintu the 
Papcmcasudam ; for the Sarny alia the SdmUha ppakdsiui ; for the 
Anguttara the Mano ratlin pumni ; for the Sntlonipdla flic I’aruinallha- 
jotikd ; and each of the smaller hooks of ( lie Khuddakauikaya has a 
commentary. The J at aka commentary contains 550 stories of ancient 
Indian life. Along with the four principal commentaries of the 
Suttapitaka the Visuddhiniagga and NeUipakarana ha ve to be studied. 
This is the Buddh ist tradition. 

The literature of the Pit aka •* had its origin in flic Magadha and 
lCosala countries. The present collection was distributed to the 
Buddhist world after the third convocation field at Patna, in the 
reign of the great Emperor Asoka. 

The larger commentaries were translated from the ancient Sinha¬ 
lese commentaries bv the illustrious Buddha.gliosa. who went to Ucv- 

i, *«••* i I 

Ion in the 5th century A,C., and the lesser commentaries were 
written by the great .Dhammapala of Kaucipura in the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.C. 

The Pali literature though lost to India, yet had been helping the 
people of Ceylon, Burma. Siam and Cambodia in strengthening their 
xaith in the Great Teacher, Sakvamuni. This very important litera¬ 
ture contains interesting material which is accessary for the his- 
torian of India to compile a history from B.C. 1000 to 1100 A.C. 

The Sanskrit texts containing the Doctrine of the Buddha had 
their origin in Northwest India. From Taxi la westward the Sans¬ 
krit texts were studied bv the monks, who carried Ihe literature 

• • 

to China. They were translated into the vernaculars of Turkestan, 
Tibet, Korea, China, and from Korea the collection of the transla¬ 
tions was taken to Japan. 

In Japan the sacred scriptures of Buddhism are printed in Chin¬ 
ese characters. According to a recently published report of a Bud¬ 
dhist publishing house in Kyoto, there are 1700 works on Buddhism 
in 7140 volumes dating since over 1500 years. These have been 
printed by the Zokyo Shorn Publishing House. Kyoto, in 150 sets of 
750 volumes containing more than 157,000 pages. The net price of 


sin- 
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the whole set is £85. Had there been no destruction of the Bud¬ 
dhist libraries in India, we would have had to-dav a voluminous 

+ 4 / 

literature as large as we have to-day in Ceylon, Burma or Japan. 
Great had been the loss to India because of the extinction of this 
noble religion. Happily India gave, before she was conquered by 
the Arab and Hun invaders, her rich inheritance to Ceylon and the 
Far East. This ancient inheritance has to be brought back. 

There is also a rich literature on Buddhism in the libraries of the 

_ * 

Tashi and the Dalai Lamas of Tibet. Perhaps some day it would 
be possible to collect from different sources the rich store of Bud¬ 
dhist literature and brought over to the Calcutta University. The 
Libraries of Paris, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum have each 

a collection of Buddhist texts from the different Buddhist countries, 

# 

and we hope that wealthy Indians who love India will make a 
united effort to gather from different Buddhist countries the priceless 
treasures which had their origin in the land watered by the Ganges 
and the Jumna. 

Research scholarships enabling students for the study of Pali, 
Chinese. Tibetan and Japanese in connection with the Indian 
Universities should be founded ; deserving students should be selected 
from various parts of India who would bestow their time in making 
researches in the field of Buddhism to find out the part played by 
Indian Buddhists in the civilization of the Asiatic races during the 
last 2000 years. Pali texts should be printed in Devanagri charac¬ 
ters together with the principal commentaries for the use of Indian 
scholars- A historv of Indian Civilization has to be written from au- 

f .* 

thentic sources, and the Pali texts would be a promising field to 
gather materials from for such a work. 

Although India was the home of Buddhism, yet to-day no genuine 
work on Buddhism is to be found in Indian soil. The Purdnas 
mention nothing of the great work done by Indian Buddhist kings, 
and all that is to be found about Buddha is that he came as an avatdra 
to delude the asuras in order to prevent them going to heaven 

The Yisuu Purdna (1 Stli adhydya) speaks of the avatdra who in 
the form of Visnu, appeared in the form of a Digambcir to the asuras 
•who were practising tapasyd on the bank of the Narmada river and 
preached to them to give up following the Vedamarga. The un¬ 
thinking millions on the strength of this text believe that the Buddha 
was a hater of the Vedas, and therefore think that Buddhism was a 
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nihilism. The writer of the Visnn Purdna evidently had not the least 
idea of the Arya Dharma proclaimed by the Blessed One. The 
Padma Pur ana speaks of the Peace!rai n ni- Baiuldhas, and the wiitei 
evidently being ignorant of the Arya Dhcinnci, speaks of the Baud 
dhas” as being naked or clad in blue garments. These could not be 
Buddhists because no Bliilclclm is allowed even to hold conversation 
with a naked ascetic. The rules of the Vinaya are very strict, and a 
slight knowledge of the Vinaya rules is sufficient to show that the 
writer of the Padma Purdna- had not seen a yellow robed BhiWtu, or 
had any idea of the Arya Dharma of the Blessed One. Ev idee.tly the 
writer had in his mind either the Digambar Jainas or some sect of 
ascetics who preached a doctrine under the name of Mdynvdda. Here 
is some work for a scholar to ransack the different Pwarns in order 
to find out what the writers have recorded about the “ Bauddhm ' 

and the Mdydvddins. 

The term that is now in vogue to differentiate the people of India 
from the Muhammadans is Hindu, and the religion of the Hindu is 
known as Hinduism. The Mussulman invaders Judged the natives 
of India not from their religion. Those who occupied the soil of 
India were Hindus. In sacred books written in Sanskrit 
word “ Hinduism ” is not found. The Vdyu Parana ( ailaradhiJca- 
satatama adhydya) mention is made of the BrdhnuyadJiarma. Saiva- 
dharma, Sdktadharma, Vaisnavadharma , Sauradhirma and Bauddhn- 
.Iharma. A Buddhist reading the Vdyu Purdna would therein find 





f 


b\ 



the important points of Buddhism explained. 

The author of the Sarvadar&am- Samgraha has also misrepresented 
the doctrine of the Blessed One. When the author began writing 
his work, Buddhism had already disappeared from Indian soil. 

Then we have the so-called refutations of the Buddhist doctrine 

jara. Professor Yamakami Sogen in his very interesting 
work Systems of Buddhist Thought says : “ The explanations given 
of the origin of the names of the four classes of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers in Hindu works, such as the Sarvadar&ana Samgraha and the 
Brahmcividyabharana, are fanciful and incorrect, ignoring as they do 
the historical sequence of the development of thought. 

After a period of utter forgetfulness extending over seven cen¬ 
turies, an attempt is now being made in India for the first time to get 
some kind of knowledge of the wonderful Doctrine that the Blessed 
One taught to the people of India, 2500 years ago. The desire to 
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aet at the root of the things is most noble, for then alone could we 

* 

obtain truth. A mere superficial study of the texts would not be 

f 

sufficient to get a comprehensive knowledge of the higher aspect 
of the Doctrine that was taught to the truth-loving self-sacrificing 
disciples of the Sahcjlm by the Great Teacher. To get at the truth 
of the sublime Doctrine we have to go to the custodians of the 
Religion, who from generation to generation, have preserved the 
spiritual meaning of the teachings. The religion of the Buddha is a 
science and only the determined student is able to acquire the capa- 
citv to understand the Doctrine. The student of Buddhism has to 


live the life of the Brahmacdrin as ordained by the Teacher, and has 
to follow the discipline in order to attune his mind to enter the pene¬ 
tralia of the higher Doctrine. This was emphasized by the Buddha 
that those who have had not the training in the Discipline of the 
Vinaya could not be expected to grasp the spirit of his teachings. 
The psychology of the Dhamma is different from the religions that 
teach about God and soul. 

The Religion of the Dhamma was known under several distiuct 
names. It was called “ Dhammayana,” “ Brahmayana,” “ Brahma- 
jala,” “ Dittliijala,” “ Attajala,” i: Apannakavada,” i: Jinasasana,” 
“ Buddhasasana,” “ Gotamasasana,” <! Tathagatasasana,” i; Devasa- 


sana, 




“ Arahautasasaua,” “ Vibliajjavada,” “ Ariyadhamtna,” 
“ Arivamagga,” “ Ekaya'namagga,” ‘ Dakkhinamagga,” Dharama- 
yoga,” “ Jhanayoga,” i£ Dhammacakka,” “ Brahmacakka.” (See 

Brahmajdlasutla, MaMniddeki, Angnttam, Majjhima). 

Modern religions had not then come into existence. In the Pali 
texts the existence of Brahma gods, Devos, Asuras, Yakkhas, Kum- 
bhandas, Nagas, Preius . Gandharvas, Mahamjikadevas is admitted, 
as well as the existence of Narakas (purgatorial hells), heavens 
of the lower and the higher gods, and the psycho-spiritual heavens 
called the Arupabrahmalokas. Brahma, Prajapati, Varuna, Soma, 
Indra, and the spiritual beings of ten thousand world-systems are 
mentioned in the Mahosamayasutta of the Dighanikaya. In the 
Devatasamyutta of the SamyuUanikdya incidents in the life of the 
Buddha are given where the Devas of the celestial regions came and 
propounded questions. Primitive Buddhism does not know of the 
modern gods worshipped by the people of Tndia. It mentions the 
names of the Ya/jur. Sdma, Rk and Atharva Vedas, but the Bhikkhu 
is prohibited to practise the rites of the Atharvaveda. In the Suddha- 
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tlhakasulta, SvManipata, ascetics who follow the habits of horses, 

and the followers of the cults of 


elephants, cattle, dogs, crows. 


“ Vasudeva,” “ Baladeva,” “ Pumabhadra,” “ Manibhadra,” and 
“ Agniare mentioned. 

o 

In the Brahrnajdlasutla the speculations of the followers of 62 
eults are mentioned, and in the Sdinann 




of 

the six well-known religious teachers are described, viz. Purana- 
kassapa, Makkali Gosala. Ajifca Kesakambala, Pakudhakacchayana, 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta and Niganta Nataputta. and in the Tittha- 
yatcma Sutta, Ahguttara, (3rd nipdta), Fatalism, Creator ism and 
Nihilism are condemned. 

In the Majjhimanikayo (here are 152 sultan giving the discussions 
held between the Buddha and the different ascetics. Brahman teach¬ 
ers, princes, kings, and others. A study of these discourses is most 
important to the student of religion and philosophy to understand 
the Doctrine propounded by the Great Teacher. 

The uselessness of animal sacrifices and of painful bodily morti¬ 
fications in order to gain salvation is explained in the Snnodanda, 
Kutadanta, Mahdgovindci, and the Krtmvpa sihanddnsultas of the 

Dighanilcaya. 

The incidents in the life of the Buddha from the time of his birth 
to the time of his attainment of abhimmbodhi are given in the 
Bliciyabherava, Bodhirdjahimdra , Saccaka. 31 ahasihanada suUantas of 
the Majjhimanikdya, and in the Nd/aka, Padhdn«, Pabbajja sultan 
of the SuUanipdla. 

The mythology and folklore of ancient India are given in the 

Jdtakas, Udam, Petavatthu, Vimdnamlllm and in the Dhanmuipada, 

commentarv. 

•» 

The transcendental illumination that the Buddha experienced on 
the memorable night on the full moon day of Yesakha at the foot 
of the asvattha Bodhi tree on the bank of the river 
at Urn vela is given in the Ariyapariyemna sutta of the 
manikdya. 

The great discovery of the Buddha relating to the psychic evolu¬ 
tion of the human consciousness and the way of escape from repeated 
births producing sorrow, misery, illness, decay and physical 
dissolution is given in the opening chapters of the CJddua, and in 
the Mahanidmiasutla of the Dighaniknya. The special sayings of 
the Buddha in the form of ethical axioms is given in the manual 
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sxllc< 1 the IhviUlahi. In the ancient (lavs the lav 

•* \r 



s of India 


committed to memory t,Jie galhas of tne AUhakavagga of the Suttani- 
pilla and also of the Dharntmpada. 

flic Pali sutlns give a description of the Acelakas, Ajlvakas, Nigan- 
thas, Pari bbajukas, Titthiyas, Devadhammikas, etc. The Udanct 
book in the Jacchaiuihavogga, gives a full category of the different 
dogmas current at the time. The Brnhmajala sutia gives the list of 
the 62 monotheistic, polytheistic, spiritualistic, agnostic and nihilistic 
views condemned by the Buddha. Disputes, wrangling and religious 
controversies were not tolerated bv the Blessed One. Absolute 
Truth is beyond theory and logic. When wandering ascetics came 
to him and asked lvim any question on dogmas he remained silent. 
He expounded no theory but the Four Noble Truths which demand¬ 
ed no logic and dispute. He showed the Path. He was sure of the 
result, and therefore he avoided answering questions on the Whence, 
the Whither and the What am I. These were called Thapanya panha. 

The Buddha compared the different sectarians to a company of 
blind men who were taken to the king’s stables and by order of the 
king showed the royal elephant. None could see the elephant, and 
each one touched some part of the body of the animal, and when 
they were questioned whether they had seen the animal, they said 
yea, and they were brought before the king. Well, blindmen, have 
\ een tl^e elephant ? Yes, great king, they answered, and the king 


ordered each one to describe the elephant. The man who felt the 
trunk, said the elephant 0 king, is like a plough, the man who felt 
the leg, said, no, 0 king, the elephant is like a pillar, and the man 
who felt the ear said, no, 0 king, the elephant is like the winnow¬ 
ing fan, and so on. Eventually the company began to quarrel, each 
one calling the other a liar. 

The word anlaggahiditthi is the word used iu the Pali to the 
dogmatist who declined to change his view. The theories that the 
Buddha rejected as leading to error were about the atman, jiva, the 
finiteness or the infiniteness of the world aiid soul. The Buddha 
was above theories and dogmas. The Truths that he proclaimed 
were within conscious self realization. No authority of any kind 
was needed to realize truth. In the Kalamasulta the Blessed One 
advised the Ksatriyas of the township of Kalama to reject author¬ 
ity, tradition, books, logic, holy ascetics, etc., but to rety on 

Truth, because Truth does no harm to any one, nor gives pain to 

34 





self or another. Freedom from dogmatic beliefs and theories is the 
final state of the emancipated mind, and the mind purified of 
foolishness, anger, ill-will, hatred, pride, conceit, lust, and all ignoble 
desires iss aid to have been freed from the fetters of ignorance and 
ignoble desires (mhbasmnkhara sennatho sahlmpadhi 

nibbanam). 

The Buddha doctrine is divided into three categories 

(1) observance of moral precepts leading to the purification of 

the mind. 

(2) the purified mind experiencing the bliss of Yinwkkhn 



( 3 ) 


J 

reaching up to the higher arupa realms ; 
the purified consciousness freed from ignorance hatred and 
lust realizes the bliss of the supreme reality w 
beyond speech (Ahydkala) and infinite in its 






The Doctrine of the Blessed One has three aspects, viz, the pari- 

sasana and the patiredha sasana. The 





variyatli sasana is the Word of the Buddha; the pa I i pa Hi sasana is 



sasana is 




the moral code and the 
psychology which is the fruition of t he holy life of the Koti'ipatti. 

Sakadagami, AnSgarni and Arahat, In the palirnllta state the holy 
Arhat realizes Infinite Truth which makes him say “ sanlohamasmi .” 

anujiadanohannmni. (Pahmltaya si ill a ., Maj- 



>> a 




Knowledge according to Buddhism may he gained in three ways, 
by sutamayanam, cinlamayahmia, and hhavanmmya hana. The first 
is bv listening to others; the second by intuitive perception; the 

O 

third by means of scientific introspection freed from dogmas, 
and errors. The last is the path followed by the followers of the 
Buddha. For a correct elucidation of this path the student is 
referred to the chapter on Panha in the V is-nddhtimtpja and to the 



'caram, and its commentary 



by the Simon Heva- 


vitarna Bequest. 

The Noble eightfold path is the only path says the Blessed One 

goal of emancipation. The eight 



factors of the path are :— 

1. Right Tnsight into the four.noble Truths and 
samutpdda dharnia) law of interdependent Causes. 


fcl i o 



2. Right Desires to show mercy to all, to refrain from 
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hatred and to folio w the path of renunciation (ahimsa, avydpdda 

and nekkluimmu). 

3. Right .Speech : abstaining from falsehood, harsh speech, sland¬ 
ering others and from unprofitable talk. 

4. Right Action: abstaining from destroying life.-from stealing 
and from sensual indulgence. 


5. Right Livelihood abstaining from ignoble trades, viz. selling 
human beings, poison, intoxicants, animals to be slaughtered and 
inurderous weapons 

6. Right Efforts to remove the evils already arisen, and to pre¬ 
vent evils arising ; to create the desire to do good, and to develop 
the good that has arisen. 

7. Right Recollection of experiences subjectively by analysis of 
the body, sensations, volitions and so on. 

8. Right Concentration of meritorious and passionless thoughts 
by the removal of the fivefold obstacles whereby the puriBed mind 
realizes the four dhyduas. 

Modern psychologists deal with the unconscious mind. The 
Buddha discovered the path whereby the mind was made to act 
consciously freed from the evil tendencies. When the impurities 
that are brought into being by sense activities of the five sense 
organs are cleared off the mind, and the sense organs are brought 

control of the law of discipline, there is no obstacle to 
prevent the mind from coming into a state of perfection. 

The result of the purification of the mind made conscious was 
that it was able to enter into a state of transcendentalism, whereby 

could see and hear beyond physical limitations. The 
purified mind could remember past events. This science of trans¬ 
cendentalism is called in Pali Ullarimamissadhamma, which means 
superhuman psychic knowledge. 

lliimasmim sati , idam hoti, imassuppadn idam upajjati, which means 
that being thus, this comes to be. From the coming to be of that 
this arises as for instance from ignorance arises karma, and the sum 
totality of karma sankaras depends on consciousness, and conscious¬ 
ness depends on name and form, and name and form produce the 
six dyatanas, and where the six sense organs opei’ate there will be 
Contact, and Contact produces sense feelings, and where the sense 
feelings exist there will arise unsatisfying desire, and where this 
desire suggested by ignorance exists there will be updddna , and the 
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upddanas produce bhdva realms of sentieney, and bhava in conformity 
with kamma produces birth, and birth ends in decay. 



se and 



physical dissolution. There is suffering because the 
built on the foundation of Ignorance (avidyd). 

Iti imasmim asati idom no hold. imassanirodlm Idani air 
which means where there is no in go ranee this does not 


I K 





ten. 


From the cessation of that this ceases, as for instance, where there 
is a cessation of ignorance there can be no other causes producing 
evil effects, and sorrow thenceforward ceases. 

This discovery of the law of a continuous interdependent causal- 
ity prompted the Tathagata to enunciate the path to get out of t he 
circle of ignorance, and this path is the Noble eightfold path. More¬ 
over it showed the foolishness of the theory of an absolute perma¬ 
nency and annihilation. .From the atom to the non-material heavens 

A* 

there is change. Nothing is permanent, nothing is annihilated, only a 
becoming, a process of change. The four malidblivlas are changing, 
the forms are changing, the body is changing, the sense feelings are 
changing, the perceptions are changing, the milk/idrax are changing, 


the cognitions are changing. 




The Buddha showed the biological law of development of the 
human cell, changing from week to week in the human womb, and 
also showed the history of the cell in its antenatal form. This 

A/ 

belongs to the realm of transcendental mysticism. 

Instead of a creating god who began to work a few thousand 
years ago the Tathagata showed the operation of the Immutable 
Laws in an endless universe and an infinite space where billions of 
solar systems exist. Instead of one tiny earth lie showed the picture 
of millions of habitable worlds and expanded the horizon of 
limited consciousness of the human mind. In tin 
nikci and Devadaha mil as, Majjhimamkdya, there is a refutation of 
the creator theory as well as the theory of predetermined fatalism. 

Buddhism is a pure psychology leading the student of the noble 
eightfold path into the realms of ration: 

This is called Dhydno -yoga, whereby the mind can be trained and 
purified of sankhciric creations, when it. is able to realize the supreme 
reality of the infinite condition of Nibbdnu. By means of cilia vivc- 
Ica and upadhi viveka this state of perfected ness can be realized. 

The law of change being immutable, the inference was that there 

could be no happiness in any state where there is change. 



Sill. 




( 



the formula in Pali, aniccam , dukkham, cinatia , or in Sanskrit, unity- 
am, tluhkJuim , anal-man. The meaning of it is that all things change, 
that which is subject to change does end in producing suffering and 
pain, and therefore the wise man gives up clinging to things that 
are changing. The andtman doctrine is the discovery of the Buddha. 

\m 

The pre-Buddhist philosophers had formulated the ethic of ivnityam 
and (hiMharn ; but it was given to the Buddha to enunciate the psy¬ 
chology of ana burnt or analla. It simply means freedom from egoism 
and covetousness. 

The Buddha rejected the theory of a permanent atman and em¬ 
phasized that the human being is a compound of live sJchcmdhas , viz. 
rupa. vfidand sauna, mmkhard and vinndna, and that these five shhan- 


\us are in a state of (lux. and yet there is a continuity of the 


skhmulhas, just as in a fiowiug river or in the flame of a burning 
candle. There is a continuity of the sklmndhas and cilia but no per¬ 
manent entity goes from one birth to another. The many illustra¬ 
tions given to explain the continuity of the sklmndhas may be found 
in the book called the Milinda Panha. To thoroughly comprehend 
the subject of the continuity of the sklmndhas and the consciousness 
requires many years of study of Buddhist psychological works as 
well as the practice of introspective meditation, and the student 
who wishes to study the subject has to first follow the ethics of the 
noble eightfold path, living the pure life of the Brahmacdrin. The 
ordinary layman, who does not study the psychology of the skhan- 
dims, dhdtu, dyalanas, indriya, bala, bojjhanga and paticcasamuppada 
could never comprehend the higher teaching of the Blessed One 
Just as any other secular science requires a systematic study and 
years of continuous application, so does Buddhism. It is not a dog¬ 
matic religion that requires mere belief; but a discipline whereby 
the mind is trained rationally to analyse every object and subject. 
The supreme reality has to be personally experienced in perfect con 


sciousness. 


Way 


each one has to persevere strenuously in the path to arrive at the 
consummation of perfect wisdom. 


Wisdom 


has to destroy the ten fetters of sctkkaycidfsti, silabbatapavamcisa, 

•• ♦ 

vicikicchd, kdma, patigha, ruparaga, arupardga, mana, uddhacca, and 
avi'jjd. He has to overcome the five obstacles of lust, anger, sloth, 
restlessness and doubt. Many years of strenuous effort have to be 
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spent in order to gain the purified consciousness whereby the higher 
wisdom gives him the insight into Truth, which liberates the mind 
from all selfish desires and ignorance. The Eternal Law of Right¬ 
eousness alone is supreme was the answer that Brahma gave to the 
inquiring Buddha. 


For forty-five years the Tathagata proclaimed the Noble Doctrine 


of Sila, Samadhi and Paniia, which in its fulness is embodied in the 


three Pitakas. The two principles that the Buddha emphasized were 
cippamUda and viriya , the first connotes strenuous activity in do¬ 
ing good, and the second connotes heroic endeavour to persevere in 
the noble path. That religion that does not proclaim the principles 
of the noble eightfold path is alien to the spirit of Aryan religion 
and true holiness can only be found in the Aryan religion of the 
Noble eightfold path. 



THE INTERNAL FORCES IN THE SPREAD OF 

BUDDHISM. 

By Nalinaksha Durr, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 

Rise of Buddhism in an epoch of religions awakening. 

Tho rise of Buddhism took place at an epoch when not only India 
but also Greece, Persia and China were experiencing a stir in reli¬ 
gious matters through the advent of Socrates with his distinguished 
pupils and contemporary philosophers in Greece, Zoroaster in Persia, 
and Lao-tse and Confucius in China. In India the elaboration of 
the Brahmanic sacrifices accompanied with the killing of hundreds 
of victims had already run a long course there, in the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C., growing into a highly complex system of 
ritualism, the details of which failed to command the faith of many 
a Hindu who began to question whether, after all, the offerings to 
the gods with, their laborious construction of altars, and collection 
of numberless requisites, recitations of mantras, chanting of hymns, 
expiation of errors in the rituals really achieved the objects for 
which they were performed, and whether, after all, they were worth 
the time, energy, and expenses that involved in their performance ? 
The sacrifices were believed, if rightly performed, as able to secure 
for them wealth, health, long life, and strength, the good will and. 
grace of the gods in this world, and happiness in the other worlds. 
But the dubious among the Hindus began to question within them¬ 
selves whether there was not the chance of this belief being wiongl} 
based. Side by side with the elaborate sacrifices performed by the 
householders, there was prescribed shortened forms of them or even 
mere cogitation of the Supreme unaccompanied with any rituals, 
for the Vanapraslhas and the Yates. If these latter were light in 
the pursuit of the course prescribed for them, could not a similar 
course, suited to the masses, but devoid of, or accompanied only with 
very simple rituals, be prescribed for the householders ? Similar- 
views more or less developed, and opposed to the Karmakanda of 
the Brdhmanas , and specially to the cruel slaying of animals in the 
sacrifices, were already in the air before Buddha arose to preach his 
doctrines . 1 Hinduism allorved various shades of yihilosophic and 


1 See Dr. B. M. Barua, Pre-Buddhist,ic Indian Philosophy, pp. 193, 194. 
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religious views to grow up within its fold without taking objection 
to their existence within its limits. But the key to the reception of 
this toleration lay in the fact that the dissentient view, side by side 
with its opposition to one or more Brahmanic doctrines, showed its 
allegiance to one or more of the ultimate fundamental tenets of 
Hinduism such as the affiliation to the Vedas, belie!: in their autho¬ 
rity, worship of any of the Hindu gods as such, recognition of the 
authority of the Brahmins, or compliance with the caste-system. 
It is only when we keep this in view that we can understand how 
the sects like Oarvakas or Sahkhyas could hold to their doctrines 
and yet continue to be recognized as Hindus. The elasticity of 
Hinduism was. no doubt, a source of its strength, and the existence 



of this toleration that admitted of the tether, by which a 
sect was tied to its peg, to be drawn and drawn away to a long dis¬ 
tance without severance, was the cause by which Hinduism could 

* ft 

grow into a ramified religion as wide as the . Indian continent. But 
there was a limit to the extent to which the tether could be drawn 
away; a limit to the degree to which heretic views could be held 
or preached by a Hindu sect and yet continuing to be considered as 
Hindu. Such limits were crossed by Buddha, who stood up as a, 
rock to stop the flow of Hinduism in order to direct the faiths of the 
people along channels of his own. He preached that religious truths 
lay, not in the sacrifices, not in the Vedas which prescribed these 
sacrifices, not in the worship of the many deities of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, not in observance of the caste-rules, not in the magical prac¬ 
tices of the Atharm Veda, not in the extreme forms of self-mortifica¬ 
tions resorted to bv the Hindus, and not, in short, in the many 

I* * # r ft i 

other pet beliefs and practices that come as corollaries to an alle¬ 
giance to the bases of Hindu faith, but in self-culture 'culminating 
in Arhatship ’ which constitutes the key-stone of Buddhism . 1 


Buddha’s views against, sacrifices. Doctrine of ahimsd. 

Buddha’s views against sacrifices and the rites or acts involved in 
them have been expressed in no uncertain terms throughout his 
sayings. Against the memorising of the Vedic mantras and their 


1 Cf. 6i For the first time in the history of the world, it proclaimed a salva¬ 
tion which each man could gain for himself in this world, during this life, with¬ 
out any the least reference to God or to gods, either great or small.” Dr. Rhys 
Davids, Hibbert Lectures , p. 29. 
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•loss repetitions to retain them in memory , 1 lie tauntingly re¬ 
marked that the Brahmanas were nothing but the repeaters of the 
hymns composed by the ancient sages such as Atthako, Vamadevo 

He also disparages the sacrifices involving need¬ 
less expenses and payments of heavy fees * to Brahmanas who, by 
dint of their craftiness, made them the means of their procuring 
wealth for themselves. s The rituals were meaningless operations so 
minutely but median bally complied with by the sacrificing Brah¬ 
mans 4 intending to keep their superstitious clients under a perpetual 
and unquestioning tutelage. In the Payasi Suttanta , h Eumara Kas- 
sapa an immediate disciple of Buddha instructs Prince Payasi that 
the celebration of sacrifices without cruelty involved in the killing of 
victims is a degree better than the celebration thereof accompanied 
with the perpetration of that cruelty. A similar view is expressed 
by Buddha in the Kutadanla Suttanta * where mention is made of sets 
of rituals to which toleration can be shewn in the ascending order in 
which they are arranged: sacrifice in which living creatures are 
slaughtered ; better than this is the one performed with only ghee, 
oil, butter, honey and sugar ; better still than this is charity, spe¬ 
cially that extended to holy men ; better than this again is the build¬ 
ing of monasteries ; and better than this is the observance of moral 
precepts ; and the best of all is the ; sacrifice ’ of the four-fold medi¬ 


tation . 7 In short, Buddha condemns the sacrifices in a general way 
bv referring to them as but a ‘ low art’ unworthv of whatever a 


Brahmana should be according to bis conception . 3 


For the first 


time in the religious history of India appeared a dominating person¬ 
ality who, with his infinite sympathy for every living being from man 
to the lowliest crawling insect, felt intensely for the horrors that 
the Brahmanic sacrificial system kept daily in store for thousands 


%• ■»•••• •• • •• 
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1 Majjh Nik., II, 05 (p. 169) ; Digh.Nik ., Tevijja Suttanta ; Prof. Oldenberg’s 
Buddha , pp. 172, 173. 

* Dlgh. Nik. y I, p. 138. 

8 Dr. R* Fick, Die Socialc Gliederung , etc., transl. by Dr. S. K. Maifcra. 

4 Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 188 and fn. 


6 


Dlgh. Nik., II, pp. 316ff. 


« Ibid. , I, pp. 127f. 


Indian 


8 Dlgh. Nik., Brahmajala Suttanta , transl. by Dr. Rhys Davids in the Dial¬ 
ogues of Buddha, Part I, pp. 17, 25; cf. Sutta Nipata (SB. Eh), pp. 48-50, 
Majjh . Nik. , I, p. 82 where Buddha expatiated on the inefficacy of sacrifice 


(yanila). 
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of dumb victims who, though unable to resist effectively, or express 
their pain in an intelligible language, were as sentient as men and 
felt the pain as much as the slayers would have done if treated 
similarly ; and for the first time in Indian history did a single indi¬ 
vidual venture to speak emphatically against all that was dear to 
the leaders of the then Brahmanic society with their numerous re¬ 
sources to help them, and with the combined belief of almost the 
whole population of Hindu India to support them ; and for the first 
time also did an Indian undertake to support his view bv practically 
remoulding the existing social elements into an organization that 
could successfully stamp out or keep in abeyance the opposed ideas 
and practices in India for several centuries, and are even now mate¬ 
rialising the wishes of the great Reformer to a great extent in a few 
localities in India and in a few countries outside India. It was this 
doctrine of ahimsd, that appealed so much to the hearts of the people 
and have even extorted from the Brahmanas themselves the position 
of an Incarnation of the Deity for Buddha. Mahavira also launched 
upon the field of Indian thought before Buddha with his doctrine of 
ahimsd but his followers carried it to such an excess that it could 

little draw the admiration of the Brahmanas while the rational view 

% 

of the same taken by Buddha attracted the attention of every one, 
no matter, whatever creed he might profess. Everybody knows that 
owing to the radical doctrines that Buddha preached, there was no 
love lost between the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, and yet the 
inclusion of Buddha as an avatar a is no doubt a clear testimony of the 
infinite kindness with which Buddha’s heart was imbued to which 
even his enemies had to pay homage by including him in their pan¬ 
theon. 

Met Id feeling. 

The doctrine of ahimsd, was but an offshoot of the melld feeling 

9 

which embraced not merely the negative restraint upon causing pain 
to any living creatures but also positive acts of charity and love re¬ 
moving or attempting to remove distresses wherever existing and 
whatever form they might assume. It was this spirit that brought 
into being the many works of public utility such as the construction 
of hospitals, the digging of wells and tanks, etc., meant to alleviate 
human distress or supply positive convenience and comfort where 
they did not exist; and the growth of this spirit having its source 
no doubt in a religious motive bub operating independently of any 
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religious institution or religious endowment is a departure from the 
ways in which the Hindus used to perforin acts of beneficence. 
Standing on this catholic view-point the outlook of the Buddhists on 
caste-restrictions that introduced differences in degrees of high and 

K , accompanied in many ins¬ 

tances with narrowness and hatred which obstructed the exercise of 

meUahlidva, could not but be as it was enunciated by Buddha. Of 

this 1 would speak later on. suffice it to say for the present, that 

Buddha has on many occasions asked his disciples to exercise the 

me ltd feeling as one of the methods for attaining perfection in samd- 

d/ri and along with it the kindred feelings of karund (compassion), 

muditd (sympathy in others’ joy), and upekkhd (equanimity). 1 


Against the caste-system. 


Buddha, lias never laid out a complete scheme of social organiza¬ 
tion by which he wanted to remove the reprehensible features 

that he observed in the Brahmanlc societv of the time. He con- 

• %/ 

fined himself strictly to religious topics in his disquisitions and 

% 

discussions, and it was in reply to questions put by others that lie 
at times gave his views against the caste-restrictions of the Hindu 
society and the preferential treatment and other oddities that an 
application of pure reason upon which he took his stand in this 
respect could not but condemn. The Brahmanic standpoint had 
its basis in birth and the cosmology by which the four castes were 
given the order of precedence of the limbs of the Great Punts a 
supposed to have existed at the time of creation of the Universe. 2 
Buddha on the other hand took a rational view of the subject and 
wanted the individuals to be higher and lower according to their 
respective qualities and not according to the accident of birth s ; 
and instead of the cosmology, looked upon by him as erroneous, he 
pointed to a cosmology of his own described in the Agaiiha Suttcmta* 


and described by him as representing the real state of things. In 


it he describes in a descending scale of beings beginning from the 



* Sec Rgvedct, Purum sukta. 

H “• The thought that a Brahmana does not occupy a special place by reason 
of his birth but that virtue alone constitutes a true Brahmana occurs also in 
the Jatakas ."—Dr R. Fick, Sociale Qiederung , etc., transl., p. 20. 

* Digh. Nik. Ill, pp. 80ff. 
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gods with their higher qualities and ending with the men wl 


10 


possessed much inferior qualities and among the latter were classes 

who formed themselves into divisions by their vocations and instead 

of caste being rigid and fixed for ever by birth, they formed classes 

the members of which could easily transfer themselves from one to 

the other by developing the qualities for the avocations of the class 

to which they transferred themselves. In connection with liis replies 

to questions 1 2 and the discussions to which they led, Buddha has 

given hints showing that the Ksatriya of the Hindu society could 

be superior to the Brahmana of that society, if by qualities the 

former was in reality superior to him, for the element of birth which 

was set out as the criterion of status by the Brailmanas was in fact 

•* » 

a tiling which reason cannot support. It could not be denied that 
there were Brahmanas who though claiming to be the highest in 
society by their birth were inferior to many a member of the lowest 
caste by their habits and inferior qualities and Buddha pointed this 
out as a very unreasonable disposition of social elements to put 
those higher who by nature were lower. Any strong condemnation 
of this state of things cannot be expected from the incarnation of 
me.ltd feeling for that might smack of ill-will and hatred but the 
passages bearing on this subject are numerous and show in the 
characteristic but mild and rational method of Buddha what he 
looked upon as the reasonable arrangement that should prevail 
among the laymen as opposed to the monks. As regards monastic life 
there could never be any distinction excepting that brought about 
by stages of moral and spiritual progress, on the path towards 
Arhathood. As the rivers, says lie, lose, each its individual distinc¬ 
tions after falling into the ocean, so the monks lose their all distinc¬ 
tions as regards social status after joining the monastic order.' 1 It. 
should be observed that Buddha’s attitude in regard to castes is an 
expression of the feeling of brotherhood that he wanted to prevail 
among all sentient beings and when w r e look at the matter from this 

standpoint we see that this attitude was but a logical extension of 
his view of relations among human beings. 

It was thus that Buddha held views subversive of the sacrifices 




1 Dtgh. Nik., I, Ambattha Sutta; Majjh. Nik., Assalayana Suita, II, pp. 14711. 
Madhura Sutta, II, pp. 83ff.; Ang. Nik., I, 1G2. 

2 Vinaya Fitaka, Vol, II, p. 239. 
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and the caste-system.—the two main bases of the then existing 
Hinduism. With such views of the two bases of Hinduism, lie 
could not naturally keep terms with the Bralunanas in the accept¬ 
ance of the authority of the Veda as such acceptance necessarily 
meant compliance with the injunctions in regard to the sacrifices 
and the caste system which he condemned. From this logically 
followed his attitude towards the Vedas, the authority of which he 
d enied poi n t -1 >1 ai \ k . 


Ayainsl the authority of the Vedas and the worship of the deities. 

In the Silaviuiahm ddlaht 1 the Boddhisatto says, '‘Of no value are 
the Vedas, of no value is birth or kinsmen for the future world, only 
one’s own pure virtue brings him happiness in the next world.” 
Buddha disbelieves in the revealed character of the Vedas bv remark- 
ing that the ancient sages Attliako, Vamalco, Vamadevo, Vessamitto, 
etc., never saw Brahma from whom they state to have received the 
Vedic texts. ' The denial of the revealed character of the Vedas and 
with it their authority led to his view of the gods as but beings 

reaching their divine nature in the course of revolution from human 

1 

beings by dint of their virtue pursued by them strenuously. Worship 
of such divine beings was of no avail for they were unable to raise 
men to a higher status by dint of their own powers; for it was a 
man’s own virtue that could elevate him morally and spiritually and 
not any external help from the gods. Of this import is the following 
passage from the Brahnajdla Sutlanta “ Worship of Sun, worship of 
the Great One, invocation of Siri, the goodess of luck, the vowing of 
gifts to a god for the grant of a benefit, tlie offering of sacrifices to 
the gods are low arts from which Gotama the recluse holds him 
aloof.” 8 The attack of the Mhndmsakas upon the Buddhists on the 
ground that the latter the nisei ves looked upon tlieir texts as revealed 
proceeds upon the imputation of an idea to the original Buddhists 
thev did not entertain* 


1 Jatakas III, 194$. 

* Digit. Nik., I, Tevijja Suttanta , p. 239; cf. Dr. Rarua’s Pre-Buddhislic 
Indian Philosophy , pp. 193, 242—“ All of the thinkers in the neo*vedic period 
agreed in estimating the four Vedas and the Vedie sciences as the lower know¬ 
ledge.” 

£ Dr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , part I, p. 24. 

A Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature , pp. 43, 44. 
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Against the magical 'practices. 

• • 

Buddha discouraged the magical practices and the rites of the 
Atharva Veda, and even the practice of other arts not excluding 
astrology, by which men were led to commit deviations from the 
right conduct. It is needless to say that many of these practices 
were of a puerile character such as performing rites for averting the 
supposed consequences of evil omens such as the sitting of a hawk 
on the roof of a house, etc. The magical rites are performed in the 
belief that the things desired by an individual can be procured by 
virtue of those rites as certainly as a particular effect follows a par¬ 
ticular cause; and moreover belief in the efficacy of these rites in¬ 
spires one with the idea that abnormal powers can be acquired 
through them so that right conduct which is believed to be produc 
tive of happiness or spiritual good might be discarded, and magical 
rites made to take its place. This idea is detrimental to the pursuit 
of virtue and this was perhaps one of the reasons why Buddha did 
not countenance these rites, apart from the question of supersti¬ 
tions underlying them. 1 


Against mortifications and other ascetic practices. 

It is clear, from the dissatisfaction expressed by Buddha at the 
fruitlessness of his own mortifications during his spiritual disciple- 
ship under several preceptors in the first six years after his renun¬ 
ciation of the world, that he lost his belief in the mortifications as 
the means to salvation. 1 His enlightenment was preceded by the 
pursuit of the middle path in which the use of the necessaries of life 
as to food and raiment was not regarded as an obstacle in the 
attainment of spiritual success. Just as on the one hand the use of 
these necessaries must be combined with moral conduct, and medita¬ 
tion so on the other hand the ascetic practices if adopted in a mode¬ 
rate degree must be associated with the same two essentials of spiri¬ 
tual life. Sanction was given by Buddha to a moderate use of asce¬ 
tic practices as a concession 8 to the strong tendency of the Indian 
mind, imbued as it had been for a long time with the belief in the 
efficacy of such penances, to resort to the extreme forms of absti¬ 
nence from comforts of life or even painful methods of positively 


1 Digh. Nik, Brahmajala and Kevciddha SuUantas. 

2 Majjh. Nik., I, pp. 77fl; 242-240. 

8 Dr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 21!). 
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inflicting pain upon the body as aids to the acquisition of spiritual 
merit in the direction of the mind towards the spiritual ideals. 
.Buddha himself declared the hollowness of such extreme practices 
but left the moderate ones to be intertwined into the programme of 
life of the Buddhist monks who must in all cases look upon the 
observance of the moral precepts in the practice of meditation as 
fotiniUj, essentially tli e basis of his religion. I need not dilate on 
what constituted the right conduct (sila) according to Buddha, for 
it forms the subject-matter of a large section of Buddhist religious 
literature which is widely known. Suffice it to say that Buddha 
insisted on the moral purity in the use of speech, mind and body for 
all those who join the Buddhist order in and through which the 
salvation lies. He prescribes certain rules for the observance of 
the laity but the means to salvation does not exist in their ways of 
life though conforming to the prescribed rules. The means are to 
be found in the monastic order which for this reason engaged princi¬ 
pally his attention. This is a great departure from the doctrines of 
the Hindus whose Sdsfras declare that salvation is not the mono¬ 
poly of monastic or ascetic life but is also within the reach of stu¬ 
dents or householders provided they desire it keenly in and through 
the performance of their respective duties. As to the mode of medi¬ 
tation adopted by Buddha, it is evident from the Buddhist works or 
extracts on meditation such as the Mahasatipalthana Sutianta, the 
Palisambhidamacftja, the Visuddhimagga, etc., that it was kept free 
from the practices belonging to halha-yoga as also from the several 
forms of asanas or pranayama. For instance in the Majjhima 
Nikaya ,' Buddha inculcates the avoidance of the mechanical process 


by which the tongue is pushed backwards towards the palate, a device 
that is so often resorted to in the Hindu system of yoga . Buddha 
has in short desired to keep his yogamdrga free from anything that 
are fanciful, severe or unnecessary to the concentration of the mind.' 2 






• Majjh. Nik., I, pp. 242-244. 

a Buddha’s attitude towards the Hindu ascetic practices is set forth in many 
places of the Nikaya *, one of which is for instance— 4 Ah ascetic who has 
adopted the mode of taking food in the manner of a dog or cow (kukkurvatiko or 
govatiko) takes rebirth on account of his penance in this life either as a dog or 
a cow and if he longs to be reborn in the world of gods as a result of his 
penances in this life, he is doomed to perdition for the wrong view he holds.” 

Majjh. Nile. I, p. 239; II, pp. 387, 3S8. 
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Moreover, the abnormal devices tend to create a pride in the minds 
of the sddhalcas and impress the uninstructed spectators, if any. 
with admiration which might tempt the former to utilize for worldly 
purposes. 1 The Buddhist path of meditation is thus a simplified 
process in which the elements of the Hindu yoga exist sometimes 
with some modifications but which has been kept clear of what was 
looked upon as either unnecessary, extraneous, or dangerous. It is 
suited to whoever join the monastic order provided by exercise of 
the silas he had succeeded in developing frames of body and mind in 
which he could launch himself on an attempt to concentration of the 
mind leading to the ultimate wisdom. i: The states {mimpaUi) in the 
Buddhist system of meditation were of importance, not merely of 
importance for learners as a means for arriving at Nirvana-, but the 
temporal release they afforded from the sense percepts and the con¬ 
crete way so highly esteemed that they were looked upon as luxuries 
and enjoyed as such by the saints and by Buddha himself.” 2 The 
ultimate object with which these meditations and forms of disci¬ 
pline were undertaken and towards which Buddha rose to relieve 
the people in his easy but certain way was Nirvana. 

The signification of Ninnna. 

The signification of Nirvana has assumed various complexions at 
the hands of interpreters, but this much is certain that the attain¬ 
ment of same meant for an individual a permanent escape from the 
wliirlgig of Karma and re-birth with their attendant miseries. It is 
futile for us to try to define w hat is meant by this term ; the Vedau- 
tists michfc identify it with union with the Brahma the indescribable 




substratum of the phenomenal universe, the votaries ol. any of the 
highest deities such as Siva or Visnu might call it mnkli, or the Chris- 
tians might think it to be nothing but salvation as conceived by 
them ; but the fact remains that Buddha is himself absolutely silent 
as to what he wanted the term to really mean. This attitude of 
Buddha is perhaps significant from one point of view, namely his 
general unwillingness to enter into ultimate questions of metaphy¬ 


sics ; for a definition or a description of Nirvana, would certainly 
have led to the mention of things which would have proved a good 


•— ** • «%••••* 


1 E.G. Dlgh. Nik., Ill, pp. 42ff. 

2 Prof. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations , pp. 282, 283. 
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ground for fruitless discussions among his followers as well as among 
the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. To those who are far a wav from 
the state in which Nirvana is attained the thing might be a subject 
of differences of opinion, but to those who attained it, it was as 
clear as a perception though the attendant conceptions and feelings 
may lie beyond the power of language to express. Indeed, disputes 
as to ontological questions often proves to be no better than like 
quarrels over tweedle-dum and tvveedle-dee, Buddha was perfectly 
aware of the worthlessness of such discussions and the evil con¬ 
sequences and has for that reason been uniformly silent over ques¬ 
tions which otherwise might have given rise to the undesirable 
results. 1 Suffice it to say that Buddhism relies ultimately upon 
success in this yo<ja, without which the life of a Buddhist cannot be 
complete. - This is the fruition to which Buddhism leads and for the 
attainment of which it proposes to show the shortest way. 

It will thus be seen that Buddhism struck out a path of which 
easiness and simplicity •were the characteristic features. These two 
features depended upon the fact that the undue importance attached 
by the Hindus to rites and practices that were difficult to undertake 
on account of their elaborateness, or expenses, and the ardousness 
involved in them was absent in Buddhism. There were other 
reasons also for which Buddhism could attract the people *o far as 
its tenets and practices were concerned : 

(1) The avoidance of metaphysical questions rendered ic easily 
intelligible to the masses. 

(2) The greater play of reason instead of belief that in the Hindu 
system is so peremptorily demanded by the sacred texts and in 
so wide a range of matters was an attractive feature to people 
who developed more than others the habit of reasoning for 

themselves the good and bad side of the religious questions. 

# 

(3) The doctrine of aliimsd and nietta feeling advocating the exer¬ 
cise of mercy to all creatures and the brotherhood of all human 
beings appealed very much to the hearts of all men, specially 
to those who were not staunch believers in the sacrifices but by 


i Cf. Sutta Nipata (S.B.E.), pp. 167-174, “ The different schools of philosophy 
contradict each other, they proclaim different truths, bat the truth is only one. 
As long as the disputations are going on, so long will there be strife in the 
world.” 


35 
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independent reasoning looked upon the killing of hundreds of 
animal victims in the sacrifices as extremely cruel; and also to 
those who though Hindus were feeling the exclusiveness of the 
Brahman as in the treatment meted out to them. 

(4) Buddhism did not rely so much upon appeals to the super¬ 
natural as Hinduism did, always referring to the efficacy 
effected in unseen way by the utterance of mantras, the per¬ 
formance of the sacrifices, and in fact, compliance with the 
many rituals prescribed in the Sdstras. The reference to this 
unseen and supernatural element in Hinduism became so much 
exaggerated that an error in the smallest detail of a ritual or a 
mistake in the utterance of a single syllable of a mantra had 
to be expiated by proper ceremonies or rectified by going 
through the same things again, and the belief of the clients of 
the priests appear to have approved of such demands upon 
their credence. There are many other directions in which ex¬ 
aggerated demands upon the belief of the laity in general were 
made by the Brahmanas. But Buddhism was shorn to a very 
great extent of such utilizations of the supernatural element 
that often mystified the vision of the laity in regard to having 
a clear idea of what the religion was and what they were ac¬ 
tually doing. This gave Buddhism a practical turn making it 




include rites and ceremonies with their accompanying formulas 
that the masses could understand and the reason of which was 
generally patent to their understanding. 

(5) The language in which it was preached and its ceremonies 
were conducted was the dialect of the people concerned and 
therefore their reason could obtain greater scope for exercise in 
the intelligent following of the discourse or the rituals to which 

♦ 

they attended, while Sanskrit used bv the Brahmanas in con¬ 
nection with all religious matters could not satisfy them in 
these respects. 

(6) The great stress laid by Buddhism upon right conduct so 
much so that it became one of its most prominent features, was 
also a cause for an attractive factor. Buddhism is often des¬ 
cribed as an ethical religion on the ground of the prominence of 
this feature as against Several others that are emphasized djin 
other systems of religion. From the very time when a convert 

I 

enters into the monastic order up to the time when he attains 
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to Arhathood, the keynote of his life is right couduct. Ordi¬ 
narily the unsophisticated conscience of even an untutored man 
approves very greatly the intrinsic rightness of a scheme of 
conduct that proposes to deal out goodwill and charity to all, 
strict continence, and silent forbearance that seize an error in 
an act where others would have seen offence and ill-will. Upon 
this view of man that has its root in his inborn conscience rests 
the strength of the tables of the rules of conduct for general 

L * 

guidance like the ten commandments of the Bible and it was 

o 

to this element in man’s mental constitution that this side of 
Buddhism appealed so much, and appeals even now. 

( 7 ) The prevalence of the practice of yoga had become widely 
spread for a long time previous to the advent of Buddha 
and carried with it the general belief among the Hindus 
that it was one of the most potent instruments for appealing 
to the highest spiritual progress. Buddha was also an advocate 
of yoga and, as already stated, laid the greatest stress on 
it with its preliminary right conduct and so forth which 
mi<rht be regarded as making - au individual lit for the exercises 
of mind and body that it involved by separating it from the 
mortifications which he regarded as useless. It was only ren¬ 
dered simpler and more popular, while to this method of spiri¬ 
tual culture he made a contribution of his own in which the 
realization of impermanence of the world, the absence of soul, 
i.e. an indestructible and permanent entity, and the existence 
of suffering in all worldly affairs, would lead to a habitual 
practice of the (istctiicjiha w&vcjci and the attainment of bliss by 
the dispersal of ignorance (avidyci) the root-cause of misei \. 



J AT AKA STORIES IN THE D ASAKUMARACARITA. 


By NnvMANi Chakra varty. M.A. 

In the sixth chapter of the Damkumdracarita the hero Mifcra* 
gupta tells four stories to a Brahmardksasa by way of illustrating 
his answers to four questions put by the latter. The stories are 
those of Dhumini, (loinini, Nimbavatl and Nitambavati. The first 
two stories are to be found in the present collection of Pali Jataka 
stories. The story of Dhumini is more or less identical with the 
Cullapadvma Jatakci {•Jataka Vol. II, p. 116) and that of Go mini is 
similar to the story of Amaradevl. the wife of Mahosadha in the 

».* J 

Mahdummagga Jataka, {Jataka Vol. VI. p. 366). Without repeating 
the stories here I give the principal points of agreement and differ¬ 
ence between the two sets of stories. 


This Story of Dhumini. 

1 have said before that this story is substantially the same as the 
Cullapadumajataka. In the Jataka the personages are a prince 
named Padmnaluimara and his six brothers together with their wives 
and the place is Benares. In the Damkumdracarita the personages 
are three wealthy brothers Dhanaka, Dhanyaka and Dhanyaka and 

In the Jataka the 

eldest brother is the hero of the storv but in the DaSakumdracarita 

%J 

the youngest brother is the hero. In the Jataka the princes were 
banished by their father who was afraid that they would usurp the 
k ingdom. but in the DaSakumdracarita the three brothers remained at 


their three wives and the nlace is Trigarta. 

.L M 


home. The princes in the Jataka leaving their father’s kingdom 
came to a wilderness and could not get food while the three brothers 
in the Damkuniaracarita were oppressed by a famine caused by long 
draught lasting for twelve years. The princes killed the wife of 
the youngest brother first and ate her flesh while in the Dasakumara- 
carita the wife of the eldest brother was first killed. In the 
Jataka the eldest prince used to eat one out of two shares of flesh 
given to him and his wife and kept the other but there is no such 
thing in the story in the D a set kutnava c a r i la . Both the Prince in the 
Jataka and the youngest brother in the Da$akwnavacavita fled on 
the proposal of killing their wives, the prince only taking time by 



offering to his brothers the six portions he preserved. Both of 
them carried their wives on their shoulders. Both gave to their 
wives their blood when they were thirsty but the youngest brother 
in the DakikimiamcariUt gave his own flesh also to his wife to eat. 
Then the prince began to live by the bank of the Ganges which he 
reached after great difficulty, while the hero in the Diimliniidracanla 

t 

in a forest. Each of them met with a man whose 

and ears were cut off. hut under different circumstances. The prince 

% 

found the man on a vessel (anwuvna) carried by t he stream while 
the hero in the Da sa Duma racar it a found the man on hi; 




nose 




s wa v anc 


of 





carried him on his shoulder along with lvis wile, 
cured them and the wives of both in their absence committed adul¬ 
ter v with them and afterwards concocted plans lor killing 

4 

husbands; the wife of the prince under the pretext of performing 
a worship on the top of a mountain by throwing him down the 
precipice and the woman in the Da-in hauiafat'ari la 
her husband into a well, by telling him to draw water 
herself to be ill. The prince in the Jala hi was saved miraculously 
by a huge lizard {(jodha) while the hero of the Datohinwnimrilu was 
saved by some passers by. Then both of them went towards their res¬ 
pective homes. The prince went back to his father’s kingdom, coming 
to know of his father’s death and became king and erecting alms¬ 
houses began to give alms to beggars and at last saw his wife as a 
beggar carrvin® on her head her maimed lover, whom she declared as 

22 O •' 

her own husband, and after giving out her sinful conduct he punished 

her. The hero of the story in the 
hand, while travelling in the country of Avanti, was met by his wife 
who was carrying her maimed lover and was accused by her as the 
person who maimed her lover whom she declared to he her lawful 
husband and was ordered to be executed but was saved bv his wife’s 
lover who declared the whole truth. 

The main incidents of these stories are so very alike that one may 
be said to be derived from the other or it may be that they are only 
different versions of the same storv. 



on the other 



: of G 0MINI. 


This story as I have already said is substantially the same a 


the story of AmaradevI in the Mahaummuijga, 



Tn both the 


stories the heroes left their homes in disguise in quest of brides be. 
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muse they thought that girls selected by others may not be liked by 
them, the hero in the Jalaka story was disguised as a mender of old 
clothes and that in the story in the Dakikmmracarila as an astrologer. 
Each of them went to a family of banker who was formerly very 
wealthy but then in abject condition. Both of them applied similar 
though not the same tests to their brides selected. The hero in the 
Jalaka gave to his bride half a nalika of rice and ordered her to pre¬ 
pare rice-gruel. rice and cake while the hero in the Dakihumaracarita 
gave a praxlha of paddy to his bride and ordered her to prepare 
dinner. Both of them succeeded well and were married. Then both 
were taken by their husbands to their houses and tested there also 
though in different ways, in which too they stood the test well. 

A study of both these sets of fables reveals this fact that they are 
substantially the same. The stories in the Dasakumaracarita are 
more artistic and the supernatural element such as the saving of the 
life of the prince in the Jalaka is absent in them. For this reason it 
can be easily said that the stories in the Jalaka collection are older 
and those in the DaMfomaramrUu later although the difference in 
time was not very great. Otherwise there would not have been so 
close resemblance amongst them. 



THU HULK HON OF ASOKA. 


Bv M. Ghosh. 



From the Kalihga Edict it is clear that in the 9th year of Asoka’s 
reign and after the conquest of Kalihga the emperor changed his 
religion. Wha t was the religion of Asoka before the 9th year ? In 
his first Rook Edict, he says 

(9) 5 % ipm fcnrur f^arfiwr vrfrawfa 

; i *r zz rfa ‘-q^r [t^] %f*snrr ny; ftrfa % qrarfir 

(a) tfsrsfr fujr i k fq x( i (wit) 

“ Before this, many thousand lives were killed every day for soup 
in the kitchen of the God’s beloved gracious king. But now that 
this law edict has been incised, only three lives are killed, two pea¬ 
cocks and one deer. 

But even this doer is not permanent.” 

Both the Kalihga Edict and Rock Edict I clearly point to a change 
of faith of Asoka and we know from the former that it took place in 
the 9th year of his reign. We also know that in the former faith 
animal sacrifice was an important element of the worship. It is a 
patent fact that both in the Vedic rites and in the worship of Sdkta 
deities sacrifice was an important feature of the religious rites. 
From several passages of Kautilya’s A rihaMsira it is clear that at 

f " 

that time along with the Vedic rites. Saida deities were also wor¬ 
shipped. In Kautilya we have 

“ Having seated himself in the room where the sacred fire has been 
kept, he shall attend to the business of physicians and ascetics prac¬ 
tising austerities ” (Kautilya’s ArthaMstm, p, 39). 

Further there is the passage, 

^ afiTT^TT 1 


“The temple of JDurya , in the middle of the City, to be constructed 
(Ibid., p. 56). 

ArthaMdra has been supposed to have been written by Kautilya 
in the reign of Candragupta. the grandfather of Asoka. Kautilya 
when speaking, of the fortified city is supposed to describe Patali- 
putra. If we accept the above, then we can say that the sacrifices 
alluded to in the Rock Edict I quoted above refer to the killing of 
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animate before goddess Durga, the flesh being subsequently cooked 
and distributed. Asoka being in early life a follower of this deity 
naturally sacrificed animals for her propitiation. For a longtime 
even when Asoka became a convert to his new religion as mentioned 
in the Kalinga. Edict he could not stop the sacrifice of animals before 
goddess Durga as she was regarded as his kuladcm. 

It appears from the dedication of caves to the Ajlvikas that Asoka 

A 

in his 13th year was a follower of this particular class of ascetics. 
In the 20th year he made another gift of love to the Ajlvikas. Thus 
after the 13th till the 20th year he appears to have been a great ad¬ 
mirer of the Ajlvikas who, it will appeal*, were an important party of 
the Jaina community. In the 21st year of his reign we find Asoka 
visiting the birthplace of Sakyamuni Buddha. It therefore appears 
that he must have been made a convert to the Buddhist faith be¬ 
tween the 20th and 21st year. Tradition says that Upagupta of 
Mathura converted Asoka into Buddhism. In the Nigliva pillar we 
also find Asoka improving the stupa of Kanakamuni for the second 
time. Thus it appears that after the conquest of Kalinga in the 
ninth year of his reign and before his 14th year he was a staunch 

«/ o • 

follower of Ajlvika party of the Niggantha community and between 
his 14th and 20th year he was vacillating between his faith in the 
Ajlvika sect and the Buddhist religion. Further from the 21st year 
till his death he was a staunch adherent of the Buddhist faith. 

The respect for the Ajlvika sect did not die with Asoka, for we 
find his grandson dedicating caves to the Ajlvika sect just after his 
consecration. Now who were the Ajlvikas ? Ruddolph Hoernle has 
brought together all the facts bearing on this point (Emn/clopcedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, pp. 24-03). We find these mendicants 
mentioned in AhgvMaranikdya, iii, 270. ( Dialogues of the Buddha, tran¬ 
slated by T. W. Rhys Davids, pp. 71-220). Jaina scriptures mention 
Gosala Mahkhaliputta, an important leader of the Ajlvikas. contem¬ 
porary of Mahavira, the 24tli Tirlhahkura of the Niggantha com¬ 
munity. The word Mail hiudi is in Pali Malchali and in Sanskrit it is 
Maskari. Panini derives the word from Masleam (vi. 1. 1 54)—bamboo- 


staff and means that thev were mendicants who carried bamboo-staffs 

4 

in their hands. Thev were also called Ekadandins. The word Mah¬ 



khaliputta would mean mendicant of the Ekadandin order as 
from the Buddhist and Niggantha monks. For example, Mahavira 

, i.e. a mendicant of Niugantha order. 


was ca 
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From tin; passages in t he seventh Align (Ifvasar/a Davao edited by R. 
Hoernle. in the BiMiutliioa Tndica) and Bhagavali Sutra, it appeals 
that these Ajivikas had great points in agreement with the Niggan- 
tha community although there were points of difference as well. In 
Utilh chapter of the Buddhist Majjhi munikayo (i. 238) Saccaka. a 
follower of the Nianantha order, is represented as expressing to 

•• ,• a,- 

Buddha, the practices of the Ajivikas. the followers of Gosala M art - 

a and Kissa Sahkicca. “ They discard all 





I 

ing (arildha) they lick t.licir food out of their hands .... 

Jn the life time of Mahavlra. when the Ajlvika leader Gosala be¬ 
came separated from the Niggautha. community on account of his 
evil wavs of life, there remained some Aji vikas who retained the pe¬ 
rn liar ideas on the points of total nakedness, non- possession of a 

(4 14 ^ ■ al 1 A I it 1 . A* Am k«C 4- 


I. etc. 


bowl, imperfect regard for life, distinctive mark of a 
Earlv in the 15 k I century B.(J. the Aji vikas or Trairasikas definitely 
and finally separated to form a separate order and came to be know# 
as Digambaras. We come across this title for the first time in the 

O 

Uth century A.D. when Si 1 ahka (0. 87(5 A.D.) commenting on-the 
objection made? by some to Mahavlra’s ‘ four restrictions in the 






Sillm ii. 2(57) stated that the reference is to 

• ■* ' 

the Aji vikas or I )igaml>aras. In another place he identifies the fol- 

_ of Gosala with the Tmirasikas. 

(ii. 189. 190) Halayudha mentions that Digambaras or Digvasas are 

also know n as the Ajlvas. 

The Digambaras differ to the present day from the Svetambaras 
on the points implied in the four restrictions enjoined by Mahavlra. 

" Thus the restrictions respecting the use of cold water and na- 
ural seeds were intended to enforce extreme regal’d for any kind of 
ife ; but the Digambaras are said to be only moderately careful of 
animal life: while the Svetambaras are extremely so” (Ind Ant. 

4 

p. 4(H)) With respect to the fourth restriction while both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in regard to the posses¬ 
sion of the alms bowl. While the bowl belongs to the regular outfit 
of the Sveta-uibara monks, the Digambaras are not permitted to carry 



it but receive their food in the palms of their hands (Oman, p. 151). 
The Digambaras like the Ajlvikas or Tmirasikas on admission as 
novice is supplied among other things black rod or c * Dctnda about 
5 ft. long and the professed, monk always carries his staff. .The* 
difference between Aj 1 vikas and Nigganthas or unfettered one (i.e. 
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unfettered from the bonds of Karma) was in existence in the life 
time of Mahavlra. By the time of Asoka they were two different 
sects of Jainas. Acute antagonism arose in the time of Bhadrabahu, 
but the difference ended in a rapture attributed to Ohalika Roha- 
gupta who was disciple of Mahagiri from 269 to 289 B.C. Megas- 
thenes mentions a class of mendicants who took food from hand. 

It is now clear that the AjIvikas are a party of the Niggantha 
community with some peculiar rules of conduct. They are the same 
as the Digambara of the present day. From the statement that 
Asoka gave two caves in the Barabara Hills in the Gaya district to 
the Ajlvika sect in his 13th and 20fch years, it is clear that lie was a 
follower of the Digambara Jainas up to the 20th year, after which he 
began to pay attention to the Buddhists as well. Demnani. yriya a 
title used by Asoka in his edict appears to have been most likely 
first assumed by Candragupta. With many other innovation, the 
title was probably adopted by Candragupta when he- conquered the 
distant province of the Punjab. Candragupta wanted a title 
analogous to “Skalian Shahi ” (King of kings) being a -Jaina he 
assumed the title of Devdndm Priya , •* beloved of the gods ” 
this he showed his allegiance to Jaina faith. Patanjali who flour¬ 
ished in the reign of Pusyamitra writing (ISO B.C.) about it in his 

idsya considers the phrase to have been used as a word of 
derision. The passage in Minor Rock Edict which reads as. 


b v 

4 * 




ods which were 


■unmixed were made mixed gods in Jambudwipa.” In plain language 
it would mean that the worship of these gods that were not common 
were accepted by people. This worship of gods is incompatible 
with the Buddhist faith. In the religion of the Jainas. gods have a 
recognized place in the religious faith of the worshippers. The 
word ! ' (leva ” in the above passage may also mean Vedic or popular 
deity but when we find Asoka openly opposing Vedic sacrifice then 
it is inconsistent that he would retain his faith in the Vedic gods. 
In Rock Edict IX he disdains various ‘ niangalam ” which in the 
Jdtakas according to Mr. Senart means ordinary cult of Hindu 
deities. The word “devci” here I think only refers to Jaina cleity 
to whom he professed allegiance up to his 20th year and most 
likely this was the state religion of the Mauryas. There is also a 
tradition that Candragupta was a Jaina and abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son and died at Sravana Belagola. 
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m i glit have reverted to Brahmanical faith and revived Vedic sacri- 
tice. Probably Asoka after his 9th year became a staunch Jaina 
and made Jainism his state religion. Later on while Asoka himself 
changed his religion it appears that Jainism remained the state 
religion as we find Dasnrntha again giving caves to Ajlvikas in the- 
Nagat'juna Hills. Sand and Sarnath Pillar Edicts are later than 
the general Pillar Edict tor the Kausambl schism Edict occupies a 
subordinate position in the Allahabad pillar. These minor pillar 
edicts breathe of Buddhism and are associated with Buddhist sites 


such as SancI and Sarnath. 


The Bliabra Edict was most likely issued about the time of SancI 
and Sarnath and the likelihood is that it was promulgated after the 
third council held at Pataliputra. 

Rock and Pillar Edicts including the Minor Rock Edict were, it 
appears, issued by Asoka as a Jaina. The Buddhist edicts therefore 
are Sanchi, Sarnath and Bhltbra. Now bearing these facts in mind 
let us read his Rock Edicts which were incised in the 14th and 15th 
years of his reign. 

in the first edict he stops the killing of animals and inculcates 
the first vow of Parsva not to kill any living being (ahimsa). In 
the second edict he arranges for hospitals for both men and animals 
a feature peculiar to the Jainas up to this time. The establishment 
of Pinjrapole is invariably associated with the Jainas. In the Bock 
Edict VI Asoka writes :— 

“ I may discharge my debt to animal beings, and that while I 
make some happy here, they may in the next world gain heaven.” 

In the 8th Edict he speaks of going out on tour well-enlightened.. 
This shows that after the 10th year he became a follower of Jaina 
sect of Ajivika and giving up hunting used to go out on tour to 
visit Brahmanas. hermits, elders, country and people. 

In the Rock Edict XII Asoka promulgated a peculiarly Ajivika 
doctrine not to extol one's own religion. It is on this point Gosala 
accused Mahavlra of arrogance and considered him as not yet freed 
from Karma (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. I, p. 2626). 
The toleration of all religions in Asoka is to be traced to his respect 

to the Ajivika sect. 

Asoka’s Pillar Edicts breathe of Ajivika doctrines as he is more 
liberal than that allowed by the Buddhist doctrines. He shows more 
carefulness to animal life, he is more liberal to all religious orders- 
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and expresses his belief in after-life and heaven. That Asoka late 
in life became a convert to Buddhism there is no doubt. Tt is after 
this conversion that Bhabra Edict was issued and Sarnath and 
Sand Edicts were promulgated. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT SUL BA SUTRAS 


By N. K, Ma.hjmder, M.A. 


The Sulba Sutras give rules for 


tlxe construction of Vedis and 

Agnis in connection with Yajnas or Sacrifices. Hence they are but. 

* 

parts of Sraula Sutras which lay down methods of procedure in con¬ 


ducting sacrifices. The Sulba Sutras generally occur as one or more 
chapters in treatises on Sraula, Sutras, but they are also found 
separately. 

As early as 1875. Dr. Thibaut had mentioned four systems of Sul- 

% 1> 

ha Sutras — 


_ f 

(1) llaudhdyana Sulba Sutra, 

(2) A'pastamba■ Sulba Sutra. 

(3) Mdnava Sulba 



•a , 

all three belonging to Kfsua, Yajurveda, and 

. / 

(4) Kdlydyana Sulba ■ PariAisia, 

U 1 l r 1_ 

belonging to the Saida Yajurveda. 

Only very recently two others have been discovered— 

/ 

(5) Vnrdha Sulba Sutra, 

being only two chapters of the Vdrdlia Sraula Sutra belonging to the 
Maitrayaniya Sakha of Krsna Yajurveda ; and 

Vadhula Sulba Sutra , 

being portions of Vadhula Sraula Sutra. Dr. R. Shamashastry was 
very kind to draw my attention to one MS. of the Vdrdlia 



&ulba 

Sutra in Mysore, while I found another in Bombay. The Vadhula 
Sraula Sutra was recently discovered in Madras. 

Of these the first and the fourth, namely Baudhdyana Sulba Sutra 
and the Kdlydyana Sulba PariHsta, were edited by Dr. Thibaut be¬ 
tween 1875 and 1880 from about six MSS. in all in the Pundit (O.S. 
Vols. 9 and 10. and New Series Vols. 1 and 4), with English Transla¬ 
tion, Notes, Extracts from Commentaries and Diagrams. But his 
edition of the Kdlydyana Sulba PariAisia was not complete. 

The second, Apaslamba Sulba Sutra, was edited (from only four 
manuscripts) by Dr. Albert Burk in Z.D.M.G. in 1900-01, with 
German Translation, Notes, Extracts from three different Comment¬ 
aries, Diagrams, and a very valuable and comprehensive introduc¬ 


tion. An 

30 


Sulb 
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undertaken by the Calcutta University, and will be shortly pub¬ 
lished. 

In 1861 a facsimile of the MS. No. 17 in the Library of 

Majesty’s Home Government of India,” namely, Manor a Kalpci 

Sutram with BJtasya by Kumarilaswami, was printed by Theodore 

Goldstucker, with a Preface on Indian Grammar, which has become 

classical. In 1900 Hr. Friedrich Knauer published from St. Peters- 

/ 

burgh a supplementary edition of Mdnara S ran In Sutram. Hut 

# 

none of these contain any Sulba Sutra proper. 

Two MSS. of the text, one of which is with a commentary, have 
been recently acquired bv the Calcutta University, and 

•/ A 1/ • ' • 

_ / 

edition of the Man ava, Sulba, Sutram is in the Press. 


an English 


As is well known, the Baud , 


f 

ma Sulba Sutra is divided into three 


chapters: (1) the first chapter enunciates the more important of the 
geometrical rules which are necessary in the construction of the 
“ Vedis” and the i- Agnis** defines certain measures and deals very 
briefly with the construction of the “ Vedis ” ; (2) the second chapter 
deals with the rules for the relative positions of the three funda¬ 
mental Agnis in Nitya Sacrifices ; while (3) the third chapter gives 
very elaborate rules for the construction of not less than twelve 
different kinds of Citis for Kdmya Sacrifices. 

The Kdtydyana Sulba Partiisia is, as its name indicates, intended 
to be, and is really, an Appendix only, and gives very briefly some of 
the geometrical rules and some rules of construction also. One im¬ 
portant thing in this Sulba ParUista is that it indicates a method of 
determining the “ Prdcz the East-west line of S\ mmetry which is 
the back-bone of all sacrificial constructions, while Baudhdyana and 
Apastamba Sulba Sutras take it for granted. 

The Apastamba Sulba, Sutra is divided into six sections, sub-divided 

into twenty-one chapters in all. The first section or the first 

three chapters give, as in Baudhdyana Sulba, Sutra, the geometrical 

rules on which the construction of sacrificial Vedis and Agnis arc 

based. The second section, or the chapters 4-7, give a brief account 

of some of the important Vedis and their construction, as also of 

the Nitya Agnis and their position. The remaining sections 3-6. 

chapters 8-21, deal only with the construction of a number of Kdrnya 

Agnis, but the rules are. except in two cases, very brief and never 

as elaborate as those given in the Baudhdyana Sulba Sutra. Hr. Burk 

% 

in his Introduction discusses, among others, three very important 




/ 
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questions—(1) the relative ages of A-paslamba and Baiulhayana Sidha 
Sutras , (2) the date of discovery in India of the Theorem of the Square 
on the Hypotenuse of a Right-angled Triangle, usually called Pytha- 

Theorem. but which, according to Dr. Burk, must be placed 
about a thousand years before Pythagoras was born, and (3) how the 
Theorem might have been discovered in its general form, and whether 
we have in the sacrificial constructions the necessary steps which 
might lead to this discovery. 

In this connection J should like to emphasize one point. The 
growth of any science in India might be traced back to the daily 
necessities of that set of eminently practical people, the Dvijas of 
the liberal Vodie period. Thus the construction of the Vedis and 
the Agnis gave an impetus to Hie study of geometrical principles, 
as the performance of Sacrifices precisely according to prescribed 
times and occasions gave rise to the study of the Heavens and 
the development of Astronomy. In fact Aryabhata says, “‘Time 
is infinite and undistinguishable, without beginning and without 
end, and one part of it can be distinguished from another only with 
the help of Planetary Motions ” ; thus planetary motions were 
studied in India as helping the division of time, and Aryabhata 
names the section in which he describes planetary motion as “ Kala- 
kriyd-pdda .” But this has its advantages and disadvantages. So 
long as a science is studied only as subservient to practical needs, 
and not as a pure science, it cannot grow beyond a certain stage, 
as it cannot grow beyond the growth of the self-same practical needs 
which it serves, and it dies out as the nation loses vitality and as 
those needs disappear. This has been the case with India. The 
advantage is only this—that its history can be traced back to the 

O %• ' J 

needs which first gave life to it. 

The Mduava Sulba Sutra, is divided into 7 sections—(1) The first 
gives the preliminaries—a description of the string and the gnomon 
(instruments of measurement), methods of determining the East-west 
Line, definition of certain measures of length, and a method of 
construction of a square without the help of a rational right-angled 
triangle. (2) Sections II-VI deal with the construction of various 


namasa- 


and Varum 




Vedi and the Pct&uki Vedi, and a 


comprehensive account of the Saumikl Vedi for “ Agnistomo 
sacrifice, with the auxiliary construction of “Sodas,*' Dhisnym. 
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“ Havirdhana”e. tc. (3) Section VII gives some measures of gold for 
Daksina purposes, and rules for the construction of the “ Supnrna- 
Qiii ” which is intended to be a model form. 


Thus it will be seen that the Sul 



y/.s of the Krsna Yajur- 


r 

veda are supplementary to one another. The Vdrdha Sulba Sutra 
is a short treatise dealing with the same subject. The 
Srcmta Sutra contains some of these rules scattered over the Text. 




DIFFICULT LA HOUR AND ITS TREATMENT ACCORDING 

TO THE ANCIENT HINDU PHYSICIANS. 


Bv 'Ek ion hr a Nath Gif osh. M.Sc.. M.D.. F.R.iVI.S.. etc. 


Gen iouai. Intkoduotion. 

The management of women during the entire course of pregnancy 
and parturition did not escape the keen attention of the ancient 
Hindu physicians who were equally versed in manual and instru¬ 
mental application for the conduction of labour in abnormal cases. 
Although the science and art of obstetrics did not form the subject 
of such a thorough and detailed study in comparison with the 
present day knowledge of the Western Obstetricians on a firm scien¬ 
tific basis, it cannot be denied that however empirical the old Ayur¬ 
vedic system might have been, the long continued observations, the 
thorough experience thereby obtained and the common sense appli¬ 
cations of the ancient Hindu medical practitioners are fully dis¬ 
played in the methods enforced bv them for the management of 


difficult (obstructed) labour. The concise way of dealing with the 
subject and the subsidiary importance attached to it are no doubt 
due to want of printing in. those days, but also, to a certain extent 
at least, due to the fact that the practical application of obstetrics 
was of much less necessity in those ancient times than at present 
owing to the decided superiority of the women of the past in health. 

The {etiology and varieties of difficult labour classified accord- 

vT. v % ' 

ing to abnormal presentations and their management are dealt 
with in a few renowned Ayurvedic works now available. The 


a (I) which seems to be the 


foremost of 



is Sus> 


oldest and perhaps dates back to the sixth century B.C. Susrut 
deals with the subject at length in the section on Aetiology 
(NidanaM/ianam, Chapter VIII) and in the section on Therapeutics 
( Cikitsasthanam, Chapter XV). The next comprehensive treatise is 
Astahgasamgraha (2) by Bagbhat. The present subject is considered 
in the section on Anatomy ( Sdrirasthanam , Chapter IV). Bagbhat 
has another treatise in a somewhat condensed form under the name 
of Astdngahfdaya (3) which deals with the present matter in the 
section on Anatomy ( Sanrasthdnam, Chapter II). Bagbhat has 
practically 7 reproduced all the teachings of Susruta in a condensed 
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form with a few additions and alterations. Of a much later date 
we have two other treatises, viz. Madhavanidam (-!•) by Madhavkar 
(a book on Aetiology and Pathology of diseases, compiled from 

— 7 — * / ~ K I 1 — ' ' / * M 


\ CV --O*. v • 

various authorities) and Bhdvapralcnna (a) by Bhavainisra (a similar 

_ _ •• .1 im i V 1 i ■ V a 



w 



Madhava devotes the 


or on the sub- 





under the name of Aetiology of obstructed labour 
aarbha-nidana). A few verses of the chapter 7S (]' 
of the first part of Bhavapmkdsn are devoted for the purpose. 

Aetiology oe Obstructed Labour and Abnormal 

Presentation. 

This matter receives a full consideration in (1) [sect. 1 chap 8], 
The hypothesis, as set forth, by Susrut, is this: First, the ovum is 
detached from the uterine wall. Secondly, if the detached ovum, 
instead of dying, continues to develop in. the. uterus, it docs not 

(i.e. does not present 



a natural course during 



normally) and remains impacted at the entrance ol. the parturient 
canal as it cannot be expulsed owing to the deranged itpdtucmnii (the 
deranged nerve force acting on the organs concerned in the function); 
it thus gives rise to an obstructed labour. 

The various conditions which cause a. detachment of the ovum 
are thus enumerated by Susrut (para. 2) : Sexual intercourse during 
pregnancy, riding in a carriage, or on horseback, travelling, a false 
step, a fall, pressure on the gravid uterus, running, a blow, sitting 
or lying on an uneven surface or in an unnatural posture, fasting, 
voluntary repression of any natural calling of the body, partaking 



■. es 


of 



, eating too 




of very astringent, pungent or 
much green vegetables, or alkaline substances, (a very common 
habit iu pregnant women is to chew burned earth in the form of 

plates), dysentery, vomiting (or use of emetics), 
purgation, swinging, indigestion and induction of premature labour 
(or abortion). 

The ovum thus severed and displaced from its seat is said to 
excite contractions of the uterine wall and -also to induce spasmodic 
contraction of the intestinal cavities after causing pain in the region 
of the liver, spleen and in the intestinal canal. The “ a pdnamyu ” 
thus obstructed through the spasmodic contraction of the abdomen 
is said to produce one of the symptoms, as noted below. Now so 
far as we can have the conception of “ a-pmmvhyu it scents to 
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correspond to the nerve impulses arising from the uterine wall and 
extending reflexly to the other abdominal viscera through the auto¬ 
nomous nerve eovil and plexuses of the abdominal region. These 
reflex symptoms are spasmodic pains in the sides, in the neck of the 
bladder, in the pelvic cavity, in the abdomen generally or in the 
vagina, or distension of f lic abdomen with obstruction of the bowels 


or retention of urine. The contraction of the uterine wall destroys 

*/ 

the immature foetus by causing bleeding from the uterine cavity. 

If the severed foetus, however, survives and continues to develop, 
it takes an abnormal course and presents at the entrance of the 
parturient canal. It is either impacted there or it cannot be ex- 
pulsed as the deranged apanavdyu cannot help it to do so (i.e. the 
nerve impulses which help the expulsion of the foetus through the 
contractions of the uterine walls fail to do so). 

Bagbhat (2, section on Anatomy, Chap. IV, paras. 82-83) expresses 
a similar view, but he seems to lay special stress on the action of de¬ 
ranged nerve force which pressing abnormally on the ovum (through 
tile contractions of the uterine walls) gives rise to the innumerable 
varieties of the obstructed labour. 

I 

Madhavakar mentions fear, any sort of external violence, eating 

or drinking of pungent or hot food as the causes of abortion which 

% 

is attended with pain and bleeding. He also includes fever in the 
same category. He also adds that the obstructed labour is caused 
by the deranged myu. 

This ancient Ayurvedic view of the secondary retention and fur¬ 


ther development of the foetus is parallelled by a similar theory of 
the Western Obstetricians in the causation of placenta previa, 
which is accompanied by an unusual frequency of abnormal pre¬ 
sentations, especially transverse and breech forms. Thus Williams 
{Obstetrics, 1017, p. 885) says : “ The older authorities believed that 
placenta previa was due to the separation from its attachment of a 
normally implanted ovum, which, falling to the lower portion of 
the uterus, contracted new connections just before escaping 
through the cervix ” Of course the theory has now proved errone¬ 
ous from well-based evidences. Williams again notes (p. 887) : 
l; As the placenta previa occupies the lower portion of the uterine 
cavity, it interferes with the accommodation of the foetal head and 
consequently abnormal presentations are unusually frequent, Mul¬ 
ler having noted 272 transverse and 107 breech presentations in 
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1148 cases • 




It is also interesting to note that the varieties of 
abnormal presentations mentioned by the ancient Ayurvedic physi¬ 
cians mostly fall under these two headings. Lastly the frequent 
occurrences of early uterine haemorrhage mentioned by the Ayurve¬ 
dic physicians points to the fact that they must have dealt with 
placenta previa in most cases of obstructed labour, although they 
had evidently no idea of the nature of this serious condition. 


Varieties of Obstructed Labour and Abnormal 

Presentation. 

Both Susrut ( CihitsitastTidnam , Chap. XV, para, 2) and Bagbhat 
(2, Sanrasthdnam, Chap. IV, para, 88) consider that in short the 
obstruction of the foetus in the parturient canal is caused in three 
ways, known as Qarbhasanga. Susrut mentions them as caused by 
the head, shoulder or hips presenting in a wrong wa v and impacted 
in the passage. Bagbhat says of the three positions as upward, 
transverse and downward, hence his version is more logical than 
Susrut’s. According to Bagbhat the innumerable varieties of ob¬ 
structed labour can be brought together under these three headings. 

Susrut mentions four abnormal presentations as recognized by the 
authorities of his days : They are Kilah, Pratikhuro , Btja.ka and 
Parigha. He himself recognizes eight varieties both in the section on 
aetiology and in the section on treatment. Bagbhat (2) also men¬ 
tions eight positions of the foetus, although lie noted that there are 


innumerable forms of 



labour. Bagbhat (3) 



1 r notes 


four forms under the name Viskambha and a fifth form with prolapse 
of vagina. Madhavakar (4) enumerates twelve forms, his Sanlnlaka 
being identical with Kila of Susrut. Bhavamisra (5) simply quotes 
the passages from Mddhavaniddna. 

The various forms of abnormal presentations may be thus classi¬ 
fied : 

(I) Simple presentation. —Only one member of the body presents 
at the passage. 

(A) Cephalic presentation. 

(a) Vertex presentation. This form is mentioned by all the authori¬ 
ties. The inclusion of vertex presentation (the most constant form 
in normal labour) in difficult and obstructed labour clearly shows 
that the cases of oecipito-posterior presentation which do not termi¬ 
nate in normal labour must have attracted the attention of Hindu 
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physicians. Further the obstructed labour due to a large head 

(hydrocephalus being the commonest cause) was also noticed by 
Madhavakar and Bhavamisra. 

(b) kace presentation is noted by Madhavakar and Bhavamisra* 
it is quite probable that the brow presentation of the present day ob¬ 
stetricians was not differentiated from the face presentation in these 

4 . 

ancient times. 

(B) Breech presentation. 

(a) Ordinary breech presentation. Susrut mentions the form with 
the breech presenting rather obliquely, with the body flexed and 
thighs flexed up on the body. This corresponds to the frank breech 
'presentation (Williams, p. 224). Bagbhat (2) mentions a frank breech 
presentation in which the jac/hana (pubic region) descends first. 

(b) Knee presentation (thigh piesentation) is mentioned by Susrut. 
He recognized two forms : one in which both the thighs descend first* 
the other in which one thigh presents, the other being flexed on the 
abdomen. The latter form is also noted by Bagbhat (3) as a variety 
of Vishmhha. 

(c) Footling presentation Bagbhat (2) considers the form in 
which one or both the feet may present. He also notices (3) one in 
which a single foot presents, tire other foot being impacted in the 


passage (a form of 



Susrut probably meant this form 


although he used the term Sct/dhi which ordinarily means thigh. 

(C) Transverse presentation. Practically all the forms wetv recog¬ 
nized by the ancient Ayurvedic physicians. Susrut and following Mm 

Madhava and Bhavamisra used the term Parigha for the transverse 

* 

presentation in general, when the foetus remains obstructing the en¬ 
trance of the passage transversely like a bolt. Madhava mentions 
still another form in which the flexed ( lcubja) body presents at the 

entrance. Another form is recognized by Susrut as Kila (Sahlcila 
ot Madhava) in which the hands, legs and the head are turned up¬ 
wards. This evidently points to a transverse presentation in the 
first and early second stage of labour when the foetus is undergoing a 
moulding “ which results in the approximation of the head to the 
ventral surface of the child” (Williams, p. 867). 

( a ) Shoulder presentation. The shoulder presentation is men¬ 
tioned by Susrut (as one of the three types of Garbhasahga) and 
Bagbhat (2). Susrut also mentions the neglected shoulder presenta¬ 
tion in which one or both hands prolapse into the vagina. He 
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recognized the position of the child in the first case (when one hand 

prolapses) as he notes that the head of the foetus is thrown upon the 

Ho mmilvions that the head is flexed on the chest 



chest. He further mentions that the head u 
when both the hands prolapse. Bagbhat (3) makes the mention of 
a shoulder presentation with one hand prolapsing into the vagina 
under the name of V iskambha (one of the four forms named by him). 

Both Susrut and Bagbhat (3) deal with a form named L'ar&mpavH- 

respeotively by them. The name literal¬ 
ly means ; head displaced to the side.’ It is undoubtedly a case of 
shoulder presentation. 

(b) Chest, back and side presentations are all mentioned by Susrut. 
Kila (Sahkilaka) is perhaps a back presentation, 
notes that either chest, side or back may present at the entrance of 
vaaina. Madliavakar also mentions that the back or the side (bent 
with the convexity downwards in either case) may also present. 





Compound presentations are carefully dealt with by all tin 





The following forms were recognized :— 

V * 

.■esentation with one or both hands prolapsing. The 

wad with one hand is called Hijaka by Susrut. 

The term is used by Madhava and Bhavamisra for one with both the 

«* 

hands prolapsing at the sides of the head. 

(b) Head presentation with two hands, and two lugs. This form 

is called Pratikhum bv Susrut, Madliavakar and Bhavamisra. 

• 7 

Susrut and Bagbhat (2) mention this form as one with the trunk 
doubled up and presenting by the hands, legs and tlve head ; he 
does not give anv name, in the other treatise (3) Bagbhat seems 



to describe the same as a varietv of V iskambha. 


latta, in his 


commentary on Asidiu/alirdai/a, wanted to recognize this type of 
Y-iskambha, as sometimes presenting by head, sometimes by hands 
and sometimes by legs only. But the careful serntinization of the 
text, as well as its comparison with the definition in Astam 
(jraJia do not allow such an inference. 


Prognosis. 

It has been made to depend upon the following considerations : 

% 

(1) The condition of the mother. The following signs on the part 
of the mother are mentioned by Susrut as sure indications of impend¬ 
ing' death of the mother : violent tossing of the head in agony, cold 
clammy surface of the body and network of large blue veins on the 
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side* and front of the abdomen. Both Bagbhat (2) and Susrut note 
that the eases with the following complications should be given up 
as hopeless. Those mentioned by Susrut are abnormal sense-percep¬ 
tions, convulsions, displacement of the uterus and vagina, contracted 
pelvis (narrowing of the pelvic cavity), a pain somewhat like the 
after-pain of delivery, respiratory trouble, cough and vertigo. Bag¬ 
bhat {'.)) adds the following to them : cold skin, eructations of gases 

. He notes that the death of the mother in 
is brought about bv breathlessness, the impact- 
foreign body. 


with a. purulent odou 
an obstructed labour 
ed foetus acting as a 


(2) The variety of obstructed labour. Susrut considers the Prali- 
klmra form and that in which one leg presents and the other leg 
remains impacted in the passage as irremediable, but Bagbhat (2) 
advises operative measures in both of them, if simple manipulations 
fail. 

In this connection should be mentioned the following remarks of 
Bagbhat (2). If in any case the manual or instrumental measures, 
according to circumstances aie not resorted to or are applied in¬ 
sufficiently or wrongly, the death of the mother is sure to occur or 
else an abdominal complication or stone formation will arise. 

a 

Lastly the death of the child in the womb may be ascertained, 
according to Susrut by the absence of foetal movements, or of any 
labour pain, or by a yellowish or brownish complexion of the 
mother, cadaverous smell in the mother’s breath, colic pain in the 
abdomen and its distension (peritonitis). 


Treatment. 

According to the methods adopted by the ancient Ayurvedic 
physicians, the treatment may be dealt with under the following 
headings : 

(i) Non-interference in cases considered hopeless owing to the 
condition of the mother or due to the particular form of abnormal 
presentation. This question has already been dealt with under 


Prognosis. 


(2) The treatment of cases 


which are considered remediable. 


The treatment is properly resolved into three steps : (a) expectant 

treatment, (6) manual interference, and (c) application of instru- 

% 

meats. 

The expectant treatment consists in the recitation of sacred 
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verses (mantras) in the hearing of the mother. Such a procedure is 
mentioned both by Susrut and Bagbhat (2). Susrut advises employ¬ 
ment of proper and useful medical remedies at the same time. He 
further states that the recourse to this sort of treatment should be 
reserved for cases in which the preliminary attempts at effecting the 
parturition had failed. Bagbhat (2) distinctly mentions that ac¬ 
cording to some authorities the common procedure is to incise the 
foetal membranes, while according to others the proper course 
is to try the sacred verses. But in the other work (3) he advises 
the application of medicine repeatedly in the vaginal canal, utter¬ 
ances of sacred verses and prescribing of medicine for the coming 
out of the foetal membranes ; he then recommends manual inter 
ference if the above measures fail. In this connection Susrut urges 
that every care should be taken and no pains spared to deliver the 
child alive, if not already dead in the womb. 

J %• 

In the case of failure in expectant treatment both Susrut and 
Bagbhat advise manual interference. Both of them note that the 

o 

king should be informed and all manipulations done with the great¬ 
est care and coolness, and in the presence of an expert (specialist). 
In Bhdmprakasa we find the mention of female attendants (nurse) 
for the purpose. If the foetus is dead in the womb, it should be at 
once removed from the uterus by manual application. It is an 
important point to note that although Susrut distinctly mentions 
the death of the foetus in the womb as the indication for manual 
interference, it is distinctly understood from the later passages that 
the same measures are equally applicable in case of the child still 
alive in the womb. 

The various methods of manipulations (including operative 
measures) are thus cited by Susrut and Bagbhat : 

(1) The lifting or upward displacement of the foetus ( Ulkarmmm). 

(2) The bringing down of the foetus by traction (Apakarmmm). 

(3) Cephalic version (Sthanapamrtanam). This rendering is made 
according to the notes of Dalian (the well-known commentator of 
Susrut). Others think this manoeuvre a version in general. 

(4) Podalic version ( Utkartanam ). So far as we understand from 
the description it stands for internal podalic version. 

(5) Incision into the body of the foetus (Bhedan). This pro¬ 
cedure was adopted in craniotomy and embryotomy, both practised 
by the ancient physicians. 
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(6) Cutting away of a portion of the body of the foetus ( Cheda - 
■/lain). This was practised in ancient times for shoulder presenta¬ 
tions and others of compound variety. 

(7) Pressure ( Pidanam). This no doubt means pressure upon the 
presenting part from below. It is difficult to say definitely whether 
this may mean pressure from outside upon the gravid uterus but 
its place in the category tends to direct to the former conclusion. 

(8) Straightening out (lijukaramm) or extending out the flexed 

members of the foetal body. 

• • 

(9) Opening into the abdominal cavity ( Vidaranam). This cor¬ 
responds to the procedure k.a. Caesarean Section. That such an 
operation is meant here is suggested by the following passages of 

(2). lie there notes that all the operations just men¬ 
tioned should be performed without doing any injury and by proper 
feel, as the same are to be performed in the vaginal canal, and about 
the liver, spleen, uterus, intestines and other organs. He further 
mentions that in case of a bad or insufficient operation an abdo¬ 
minal complication or the formation of stone may result if the 
mother at all survives the operation. 



This Technic of Manual Delivery. 

'Idle patient is made to lie on her back with the thighs flexed and 
with a pillow under the loins in order to raise the buttocks. The 
hand is smeared with a preparation of earth, clarified butter and 
compressed juices of some plants (which we need not mention) 
(Bagbhat, 2) or simply with the mucilaginous juice of Sahnali plant 
(Bagbhat, 3) and is introduced into the vagina. Bagbhat (3) also 
recommends the same juice to be applied into the parturient canal. 

The foetus is then delivered by the hand. 

Bagbhat (3) notes that if the foetus is placed abnormally in the 

womb owing to its length, upward pressure, general pressure from 
the sides and displacement, upward or otherwise, it should be 
brought to a favourable position, and when found presenting in the 
parturient canal in a natural way, it should be drawn down by the 

hand. 

Special technics in the various forms : 

(1) In the case of both legs (or thighs) presenting, the parts 

should be drawn downwards, and according to Bagbhat, after put- 
ting it in a favourable posture. 
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(2) In the case of a single leg presenting 


the thigh of the othet 



before delivering the child. 


leg is to 

(3) In the case of a breech presentation the buttocks are pressed 
rand displaced upwards, the legs extended and the foetus pulled 




(4) In the case of a transverse presentation, the lower half of the 

body should be pressed upwards and the upper half brought down 

canal. This corresponds to the internal 

Although some of the modern authorities still re¬ 


strain 




version. 


commend externa] or bipolar version, the cephalic version is rarely 
employed now (Williams, p. < 


•GO-lb 




be 


( 5 ) In the case of a shoulder presentation the shoulder s 
pushed and displaced upward and the head brought down into tin 

parturient canal. 






(6) In the case of a nec/leded shoulder presentation with 
prolapsing into the vagina, the shoulder is to he pressed up and head 
drawn down into the passage and the child is delivered. 

Destructive, operative measures are recommended by Susrut when 
(1) the foetus is dead, and (2) when the above manipulations have 
failed. Both Susrut and Bagbhat prohibit the destructive 
tions if the foetus could be detected alive in the womb as they 
think that such a procedure will end in the deat h of both t he mother 





and the foetus of course. In this connection it should be me 
that the modern Western authorities are also very reserved in this 
matter Thus Williams notes (p. oil) : “If the child is alive, the 

i is justifiable only in very exceptional cases; indeed. Pin- 
some others go so far as to hold that, in view of the satis- 
factory results obtained from pubiotnmy and Caesarean Section, it 
should never be performed.” Williams however recommends the 
operation only when the condition of the mother does not allow any 
operative interference in her own body. 

Technic. —(1) In the case of head and face presentation, the op¬ 
erator perforates the head with the Alandaldgrani Tantrum (an in¬ 
strument with a circular cutting edge) or AiujnU Saul ram, (a similar 
instrument with the edge shaped like the tip of a finger) and re¬ 
moves the chips of the skull bones. He then draws the foetus by 
means of a sahku (a pair of forceps) applied on the chin, 


chest or the shoulder. In case 




is not 
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procedure then corresponds to the craniotomy of the modern obste- 



n nvj 
o • 


(2) In the case of the prolapse of the hands in an impacted shoul¬ 
der presentation, the hands are severed from the body at the shoulder 
and the foetus is drawn down. 

(3) If the distended abdomen of the foetus resists its delivery, 
the abdomen is to be incised and the intestines removed in order to 
allow the foetus lie loose in the cavity. The foetus is then drawn 
down. This corresponds to evisceration of modern obstetrics. 

(4) In the ease of a breech presentation the iliac bones are cut 
awav and removed in order to deliver the child. 

Both S us rut and Bagbhat prohibit the use of a sharp-pointed in- 

trument for fear of injuring the mother. 

After the operative measures are finished, both Susrut and Bag¬ 
bhat recommend a careful after-treatment for a few months. 

Lastly, both Susrut and Bagbhat consider the question of removal 
of the living foetus from the womb by abdominal section (Caesarean 
Section). The indication of such a procedure is stated to be the 
death of the mother during labour at full term. The child of course 
is to be removed immediately after her death. In this connection 
it should be noted that such a meaning has been set forth by Dal¬ 
ian and Armidatta. The abdominal section of a dead mother does 
not require any skill on the part of the surgeon. But if the verse is 
rendered in another way and be made to mean a mother with her 


% ■ 


life in great risk (as the term vipmna used, can equally convey this 
latter sense) instead of having just expired, we can easily conceive 
that a Caesarean Section might have been performed even on the 
living mother. This point has been discussed at some length in the 

English translation of &ht&rui Samhita (Vol. II, pp. 58-59), bv Kav- 
raj K. L. Bhisagratna. 


* 
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YEMEN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


I>v A. S. Trltton. 

• • 

When the Turks conquered Egypt they became nominally lords of 
the Egyptian possessions in Arabia. They tried to make this lord- 
ship real and in spite of many rebellious they had succeeded, to all 
appearance, in conquering and pacifying Yemen by the beginning of 
the 17tli century. But another revolt broke out at once and ended 
some forty years later in the expulsion of the Turks and in the 

of a descendant of al Hadi ila-’l Haqq Yahya as 
imam in Sanaa. The story of this revival is told in several books 
both from the Arab and the Turkish point of view. 

It is a little curious that the Arab historians never refer to the 

idi; he is always a Muslim while the Turks and 
are the hosts of evil. In many districts the people 


osta 



It is a 

1ittle 

imam as 

a Z < 

their lxi< 

ends r 

were Sh 

afe'i 

remark. 

In t 


were Shafe'i while the presence of Zaidis is noted as worthy of 

In the north at Najran were Ismailis who were bitter 
opponents of the imam ; they had a settlement also not far from 
Hodeida. We hear of an Indian who had settled in Yemen and 
married there and also, as it seems, of bannias. To-day the Jews 
are numerous and except in one or two villages never carry arms. 
If an Arab chances to kill one he is ashamed of it. It is the more 
curious to find Jews, armed with slings, fighting for the imam. His 
supporters consisted of the retainers of himself and the chiefs who 
followed him. and of a militia formed by the tribes. Every tribes¬ 
man is a soldier. But this militia was an uncertain quantity ; 
depending altogether on the success of the moment. As a Turkish 
commander said : They are fickle and will not endure the stress of 

a long campaign. 

Religion may be called enthusiastic. Two or three times men 
put themselves forward as malidi: but quite on traditional lines. 
Saints were held in high reverence and the tombs of many 
became places of pilgrimage. The imam visited the tombs of his 
ancestors. In one case a tomb became a rest house where coffee 
was served to all comers. Such was the importance of these relics 
that a man was not always suffered to rest in his grave but was 
moved to some more convenient site. Qasim, who led the rebellion, 
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forbad any building to be put over his grave but his wishes were 
disregarded. 

In some ways Islam had only a slight hold on the people, or 
rather certain practices of the Time of Ignorance persisted. In one 
district it was still the custom in Rejeb to offer sacrifices called 
In another a tree formed by two or three growing into one was held 
sacred. Sacrifices were offered to it and a voice was heard to speak 
from out its branches. The imam stopped these sacrifices and cut 
down the tree. There is said to be a tree near Aden to which sacri¬ 
fices of food are still offered. Belief in spirits was universal. A 

man was carried off to the king of the jinn because he had trodden 

# 

on one of them. It is reported that three times men sacrificed a 
horse to obtain a request from one who could help them. 

Many local institutions were not in accord with the law of Islam. 
In one district a woman was not allowed to inherit all her father’s 
property but could only take one-tenth. On the death of a wife 
presumably without children—the mahr returned to her family ; the 
husband had no share in it. Elsewhere the sacred law decided 
criminal cases but not those of inheritance. In some eases Islam 
was little more than a name. In Faifa (in the north of Yemen) 
certain tribes belonged to no sect of Islam and were like cattle 
They neither prayed nor fasted nor gave alms nor went on pilgrim¬ 
age nor studied the Quran: in fact they were heathen though they 
called themselves Muslims. They knew not the sacred law for they 
had no teacher. They had no marriage rite. If a man was en¬ 
amoured of a woman he followed her wherever she went and sought 
to win her favour. If he succeeded he approached her family and. 
if thev were agreeable, he lived with her till she was with child 

% O •> 

when the marriage price was fixed. Should a guest come among 
them they showed him great honour and provided a woman to share 
his couch ; it was immaterial to them if she were virgin or married. 
There was much need for some one to teach the people the truths 
of Islam. The imam took his duties seriously. One divine was 

t/ 

commissioned to travel through the land teaching the prayers to 
women and other ignorant people. This man was also given extra¬ 
ordinary judicial powers. When one of the Turkish captains came 
over to the imam and was given a command, a divine was appoi 
on his staff to instruct him in the true faith. 

All the imam’s doings did not meet with such approval. A harlot 
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who had boon touring the country was arrested and .sentenced to 

« % 

death. A pit was dug, the woman was thrown into it and the imam 
himself throw the first stone. As no one else would aim straight he 

to order a servant to finish her with his sword, One is re¬ 
minded of an Arab of later date who growled: The Turks are an 



% •* 



from Allah, hut the imam is worse. The imam was a 

is in his hatred of tobacco. In one town 



forerunner of the 
the stocks of it were burnt in t he street and its sale forbidden. 

Some of the traditions of the prophet quoted by the historians 


are interesting. Some have not been 



in anv collection : 


though tho search was rather perfunctory. Here are some relating 
to the prophet's family. 

My family are the leaders in the path of peace. 



■on are wiser than other men, small or great; learn of 
them, teach them not; set them in front, go not before them. 

Whoso hears the people of the prophet's house and loves them not, 
God will throw him on his face in hell. 

one of my children who orders the right and forbids the 

AStHUrU 

wrong is the representative on earth of God. the book and the 
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and those 
be saved ; 


like Noah's ark. As those wlm entered it were saved 
lid not perished; so those who love mv family will 




who do not wi 

The call to 
?st of work, 
are given and differ widely from 




contains the Shiite addition : Gome to the 

the various acts of ablution 
quoted by Hughes in the 


•s to ) 





In Zaidi doctrine the imam was that member of the family of 
the prophet who was most fitted to rule. Consequently when Qasim, 
the first of the new line died, a successor had to be chosen and there 
is a long account of his election. The leading men met and decided 

lip# 

that Qasim’s son Muhammad was best adapted to the post and 
waited on him to tell him so. At first he declined the honour, pro¬ 
tested that there were better men and finally accepted. He was 
loyally supported by three of his brothers who served as command¬ 
ers in tho field and deserved well of their country. The Zaidis 
apparently represent the genuine Arab attitude towards sovereignty 

—inheritance tempered by common-sense. 

If the Arabs as a whole were lukewarm in their allegiance some 
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were very devoted and prepared to believe anything of their 
imam. He cursed one who insulted him and the man was pleased 
soon after to die. Some merchants refused to lend him money and 
on their way down to the coast went blind. All sorts of marvels 

happened to help his followers in times of distress. 

These chiefs maintained the traditions of their line by industrious 
authorship. They were not fanatical; Qasim received from a 
ShafeM doctor a diploma for having studied the six books of tradi¬ 
tions. He composed several books on legal questions and manu¬ 
scripts of some are in the British Museum. 

Though these historians usually write respectable Arabic their 

vocabulary has a few peculiarities. A few examples may be given. 

belonging to 
dungeon 


cr 


to bite 


Jr 


south (towards Aden) 
scurvy 


a/ 


blowing of trumpets ^0 ^ 
vineyards (as in Sabuean) 


leg between knee and ankle fj;ty 
Near Aden ^3 is still used in the presumably original sense of 



< ( 


cut the throat. 
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STORY OF SUFISM. 


By jM. A. Shushtery. 

To know the soul and culture of a nation, we shoud not be satis- 
lied with its latest developments but should penetrate deep, go back 
to the historical beginnings, and trace the germs of their thought to 

manifestation. Persian Sufism emerges from the sacred 



nr ear 



West 



7 


mutely flows into the great ocean of the common Mysticism of the 

% 

world. In its origin, it is Persian or Indo-Persian. The cultures of 

Persia and 1 ndia throw light on each other of their close connection as 

^ ••• * 

Mr. Bloomfield says : •• The religious history of India does not begin 
at the time when the Veda, the earliest literature of India was com¬ 
posed, but that it begins much earlier.” In the first place, it shares 
a fairly clear common life with the ancient religion of Iran in a 
prehistoric t ime, the so-called Indo-Iranian or Aryan period. The 
reconstruction of these common religious characteristics is purely 
prehistoric, based upon the purely evident relationship between the 

Veda and the, Persian Avexla the most ancient sacred books 

of the two peoples. No student of either religion questions that 
they drew largely from a common source, and therefore mutually 

illumine eafch other. The languages of the Hindu Veda and the Per¬ 
sian Are-da are mere dialects of the same speech. Entire passages 
of the A vesta may be turned into good Vedic merely by applying 
certain regular sound changes, for example : 

Av.— Mai Van Padaish Ya frasruta izha Yas. 

Ved.—JI lana Yah Padaih Yah Prasruta lha Yah. 

• * 

Av.— Pairijasai Muzda Ustana Zasto. 

Parigacehai Medha Utldna-Hastah. 

Av .—AI Vao Asha aredmhya ca nemangha. 

Ved.— Yal Yu rlma radhrasya ca na-masa. (Age of the Avesta 
by W. ( leiger.) 

As the language of Arista and Veda is identical, so several, if not 

O *7? 

all, of Vedic deities are similar, even the legendary kings and seers 
of Persia and India in far distant ages were the same. Among those 
mav be mentioned : 



». 


Surva or Persian Hvare or Mitlira, the most concrete of the solar 
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deities—all-seeing, the eye of the gods, and spy of the whole world 

beholding all being and their good and bad deeds. 

Persian Mithraism or a phase of Zoroastrianism penetrated into 
the Roman World and spread rapidly all over the Balklian Penin¬ 
sula, Italy the Rhine lands, Britain, Spain and Latin Africa. 
Altars were set up and temples were built to celebrate the Persian 
Divinity Mithra... Professor Franz Cumont says: “ It was an austere 
religion, inculcating self restraint, courage and honesty.” It secured 
place of conscience through forgiveness of sins. Mithra or sun wor¬ 
ship was so much appealing to the European mind that in Ernest 
Renons words, if the European world had not been Christianised, 
it would have been Mithraised.” 

Indra is another Jndo-Iranian deity whose name and rank some¬ 
what changed after the separation of Hindus from Persians. In the 
A vesta, his part is taken sometime by Mithra, as in Yt. X.—When 
Mithra thither drives against the terrible hostile armies, against 
those thus gathered together for fight in the battle of the countries, 
then he binds, the arms of the betrayers of Mithra to their backs. 

Vazrarn Zasiaya dmzhemno satajshianeni Sato damn fravaeghem viro 
nyaonchem Zaroish ayagho frahikhtem amuvafo Zaranyehe amavestemem 
Zaencrn Verethra Vdstemem Zaenam ,” i.e. he bears vazra or a club 
in his hand, with a hundred knobs, and a hundred edges, that sweeps 
downwards crushing men. cast out of yellow brass, out of solid gold- 
coloured (brass) which is the most powerful, and most victorious of 
weapons. And some time Indra has become a fire god as an oppo¬ 
nent of Azhi or Vedic Alii, the great serpent. In 
Firdousi, Faridun or Thraitaona, son of Aptya, or Athuya, which 
corresponds exactly with the Vedic Aptya. is the conqueror of the 
great serpent Azhi, which had three mouths, three heads, six eyes, 
a thousand limbs, whom lie attacked with his club, and imprisoned 
him at the summit oE the highest mountain Demavaud in Persia, 
a point showing bis supernatural character. 

Soma or avestic Hoama :—According to Avesta and Vedas it has 
been supposed to be a plant dwelling or growing on the mountains, 
its origin is in heaven, brought down on earth by Syena or eagle, it 
has been called the king of plants, medicine bestowing long life, and 
removing death, it has become a god, both in Persia and India, and 
according to tradition, in ancient time, this sap was pressed and 
mixed with milk, and the celestial Soma was distinguished from the 
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terrestrial, and the god from the beverage. (This plant grows now 
in Koria and Manchuria, and in some parts of the Himalayan Tibet.) 

Varuna has no exact equivalent in Avesta-, except in his moral 
character. Ahura Mazda can lie looked upon as a development of 
Vedie Varuna but the moral character of Ahura became far more 
prominent in the A vesta. as Indr a and some other minor gods of 
the Indo-lranian period gradually been elevated to a very high 
position in India. 

Agni.—In A vesta Al arsli or Agni some time called Ahurahemazdao 
Ruthrem i.e. son of Ahura Mazda, and when it is named with Vahn- 
mano or good mind and Aslm-valiishta 01 the best holiness it has 
been personified as an opponent of Ay,hi or Vedie A hi, as in 17. 

XL 

This blissful spirit sent out as messengers Vahu Mano and Asha 
Vahishta. and fire, the son of Ahura Mazda. But the evil spirit 
sent forth as messengers Akem-Mano, and Aeslima with bloody 
lances, and Azi Dhaka , and Npityura who sawed to pieces Yirna. 

Narasantsa or A vestic Nary a 8am ha, also a fire god and a Messen¬ 
ger of Ahura just as Agni is the messenger of god in Vedas. In 
Avmla Narya Samba, is the, companion of Mithra, he bears a vaznt 
or club. 


Other 11 iin in-Persian 
Vedie Awaman. 

Vat a. 

U s as. 

Bhaga. 

Mas. 


gods are 


A vesta Aryaman. 


Vat a 




Dawn. 


Bhaga. 



Maonha, who is also (moon). 

(jlaochithm, i.e. containing the seed of cattle, by which her in¬ 
fluence upon the increase of herds is indicated, and Tistrya, the rain- 
star. In ,-l vesta there are abstract ideas as names of spiritual beings 
such as Asha-vahishta, the best holiness, Vahu-mano, the good mind, 

thru, Vairya, the desirable sovereignty, Spenta-armaiti, humble 
sense or earth, the same is in Vedas as Aramati, Amertata, immor¬ 
tality, Harvatat, happiness or health, Daena, the holy doctrine or 
duty, Mathra spenta, the holy word, Raslmu, genius of justice, also 
called Asha van, the holy Razishta, the just, Vaidhishta the knowing 
Durae-darshtema for far-seeing. 

Verthraghna or Vedie Vrtrahan, is chiefly invoked in battles. 
Druvasppa or geush, urvan, the soul of the bull is also praised in 
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Avesta. Amongst evil spirits are Angro-Manyu or evil mind, Sam, 
Tyrant, Naoghatya, opposite to Aramati, Zarija and Taru, thirst and 
hunger, Aishma (anger) Apsosha, who keeps back the rain, Bushy - 
asta who succeeds men in the morning to sleep. 

Among legendary kings, who sometime are taken as gods, is Yima, 
son of Vivanghat, or Vedie, Yarna, the son of Vivasvat. The differ¬ 
ence in the destiny of Yima in Iran and Yarna of India was that, in 

4 / 

India, he becomes a god of death, and in Persia, he is killed by Azhi, 
the great serpent. Sama, Trita, Krisaspa and some other names are 

mentioned both in Vedas and Avesta. 

There are also such words common to both sacred books, which 
show that the form of worship, sacrifice, and names of priestly class 
were the same amongst Vedic Hindus and Avestic Persians, such as : 
Vedie namas, Avestic Nenianh; Vedic Yaj, Avestic Yaz ; Vedic Asu. 
Avestic Anhu ; Vedic Pra-vac, Avestic Frame ; Ved. SamJcar, Av. 
Hankar ; Ved. Hotra, Av. Zaothra; Ved. Prabhrti. Av. Fravereti ; 
Ved. Apri, Av. Afri; Ved. Slu. stufi, stoiar. stoma. Av. Stu, siuti , 

v 

staotar, staoma ; Ved. Praiasti , Av. Frasasti ; Ved. Ga Gallia, Av. Ga 
Gotha ; Ved. Mantra , Av Mathra ; Ved. Atharvan , Av. Atharvan ; 
Ved. Hotcir, Av. Zaotor ; amongst sacred rivers Saras vat!—Har aw 
Hveti, Sapta Sindhavas, Hapta-ELindavo, etc. 

The main foundations of the religions and myths of Indo-Iranian, 
as Professor A. Kuhn remarks in his liber enl iveilung slufen lies in 
the portrayal of the struggle between the powers of light and dark¬ 
ness, and the final victory of light over darkness. The same thought 
is continued in Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, and even Sufism. You 
may distinguish between light and darkness, or existence and non¬ 
existence, being andnon-being, Jalal and Jamal or anything else but 
the main idea is the same, only the expression is different. In the 
beginning the idea is simple, and even rough. It is only gradually, 
it gathers elaborate expression and refinement. Por example in 
ancient times, offerings were made to gods in the shape of ghee and 
annum , which were supposed to be dearest, and so given to gods 
to purchase their favour. Gradually the devotees came to attach 
greater importance to animals and they were substituted for ghee 


O 


and rice. At a still higher stage it was their own children and then 
it came to be thought that self-immolation was a better form of 
sacrifice. The last stage is reached when it comes to be recognized 
that the sacrifice of a man’s individuality, the merging of his self 
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in the divine sell, the Nirvana, is the highest and noblest form of 


sacrifice. 


This is the great lesson taught by the Indian Vedanta and Persian 
Sufism alike, (live up yourself to God, your egotism, your desires. 

In the beginning of I'nclo-Iranian civilization the Persians believed 
in numerous deities who were supposed to be helping them in various 
ways. Zorastor made an improvement and brought them under two 
distinct heads. He said, there are two spirits, one for the good of 
humanity and anotherfor evil. Both of them possess creative power. 
Aburainozda is light of life, and creates all that is pure, good, law, 
order and truth. Angra-manyu or the evil spirit is darkness, creates 
impurity, disorder, death and all that is evil in the world. The 
history of the conflict of good and evil, being and non-being is the 
history of the Iranian religion. In the middle of battle field is man; 
his soul is the object of war. Ahnmmozcla created man free in his 
determination and bis actions, so he is accessible to the influence of 
the evil powers. This freedom of will is clearly expressed in Avestci. 
A man by a true confession of faith, by keeping in himself good 
thought, good words and good deeds, by keeping pure his body and 
Ids soul, impairs the power of evil-spirit or comes out of darkness 
>r as a, Sufi savs. is absorbed in goodness or God. 


1 


Ha ving freedom of will, he is responsible for his deeds. The lot 
assigned to him after death is the result of what he has done in his 
life upon earth. 



o ancient religion had so clearly grasped the effect of guilt and 
of merit on the works of man in their earthly life, a strict reckon¬ 
ing will be made in heaven. All his good thoughts, words and 
deeds are entered in the book of life to bis credit, and evil works to 
his debit. Wicked actions cannot be undone, but can be counter¬ 
balanced by a surplus of good deeds. Man belongs to the spiritual 
world, lie shall enter into it, the corporal world is only the transi¬ 
tory scene of his activity, his struggles and trials. 

Prom the above, one can understand the close connection or 
similarity between the religious ideas of India, and those of Persia, 
in Dr. Mb ill’s words : “ if we compare the ancient religion and 
philosophy of India with that of Persia, we have to admit not onlv 
what may be called an underlying community of language, but an 
historical connection between the ancestors oi: Indian and Persians, 
that lasted long after the other Aryan nations had been finally 
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separated.” In fact there was no separation between India and 
Persia, as after the early Vedic and A vestic period, during Ache- 
manian dynasty, we find Iranians and Hindus living together as 
neighbours. The Punjab being under Persia, the rest of north and 
even Central India was in close touch with that nation. The Hindus 
marched with the Persians under Xerxes to Europe, and fought 
with the Greeks. Buddha was not long before Cyrus the Great, who 
amongst Persians, is not only a just king and a great conqueror, 
but also a reformer and a law-giver. In the Vedas his name is 


mentioned as Susravas and in Avesla Husravali. He was not onlv 

• • 

admired and respected in his native land, but his knowledge and 
fame spread far and wide amongst the Jews, Egyptians and Greeks. 
Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates and famous leader of ten thou" 
sand Greeks, drew from Cyrus his belief in the immortality of the 
soul, which from this time onwards was one of the chief subjects of 
philosophic speculation. Cicero in a well-known passage repeats 
and amplifies the account which Xenophon gives in his cvropaedia 
of the dying words of Cyrus thus—“ Do not think, my very dear 
children that when I quit you, I shall no longer be in existence. 
So long as 1 was with you, you never saw my soul, but you 
realized from, my actions that it dwelt in this body. Believe then, 
it will still exist, even if you see nothing of it. Honours would 
not continue to be paid to great men after death, did not their souls 
assist us to maintain their memory in freshness. I have never been 
able to persuade myself that they could live whilst they are enclosed 
in mortal bodies and die when they issue from them; nor that it 
could become dull at the moment it leaves the dull body. I believe 
that when it has freed itself from all contact with the body and has 
begun to exist in purity and perfection, then it becomes wise. Fur¬ 
ther, when the frame-work of humanity is broken up in death, we 
see clearly whither each of its parts speed away, for all go to the 
elements from which they have sprung, the soul alone is not seen 
by us either whilst it is with us or when it departs. Lastly nothing 
resembles death so clearly as sleep. But men’s souls, whilst they 
themselves sleep, clearly reveal their divine nature for their being 
set free from their prison house. They often foresee things to come. 
From this we may gather what their properties will be. when they 
have utterly freed themselves from the fetters of the body.” 

Some Western authors claim that the philosophy (as well as every- 
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thing else) was imported into oriental countries like Persia and 
India, from the West, they go so far as to say that the Vedanta and 

the Sujee teachings were, also borrowed or partly taken from Greek 

0 

philosophy and Nevv-Platonisui. Those who in this way ignore the 
patent fact that without exception, all great teachers of religion 
were Asiatics, such as Christ, Zorastor, Buddha, Krsna, Mohamed, 

and others; and philosophy is closely connected with the 
religion. By this I do not mean that there were no great thinkers 
in Europe. There were, but most of them obtained their ideas from 
the east, and they gave back to us the same ideas. Socrates was a 
great admirer of the Iranian religion and a defender of all the main 
articles of that faith, and Xenophon translated this idea into action, 
and joined the ten thousand Greeks in a vain effort to reestablish 
the strength of Persia. He did not even hesitate to engage in war 
against his brethren. To him Cyrus was a greater hero than any 
Homeric warrior or a Greek sage. 

Babylon, Assyria, Chaldoea and Egypt were great centres of 
learning, from where Greeks obtained manv ideas, and after add- 

Q • v I P# I w u •* 'l 1 * 

ing, polishing, refining, organizing and putting them into systematic 
and eloquent language they taught the Roman , not oriental but the 
Greek Philosophy. ' 

If Babylon and Egypt exercised some influence on Iranian reli¬ 
gion and literature, the same happened in India, by Dravidians and 
Scythians, with whom Hindu Aryans came in contact. Most pro¬ 
bably idol worship was taken from the aborigines of India, as the Ira¬ 
nians adopted from Babylonian, Egyptian and Greeks. Artaxerxes 
was an ardent devotee of the goddess Anahita and he showed his 
zeal by introducing into all the chief cities of the empire the image 
of his patroness. Another god was Mithra, who was also honoured 
with a statue and a temple and for the coronation ceremonies king had 
to go there. Artaxerxes was supposed to be the first Achemanian king 


who invoked Mithra to be his protector. There were two other 
gods, one Vahu-mano and other Amartata whose shrines were built. 
The image of Vahu-mano, was of wood, and was borne in procession 
on certain occasions. Still amongst these corruptions supremacy of 
Ahura Mozda was from the first to the last admitted. 

The main feature of the religion during the Aehamenian period 
was the acknowledgment of Ahura Mozda, as the giver of heaven 
and earth. In all inscriptions, at least more than two lines in 
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length, is said praise of Ahura Mozda. However there is also an 
acknowledgment of other gods, as for instance, an inscription by 
Xerxes says, Mam Kartam Ida Uta maiya apataram kariam ova visvna 
vashna ahuramaz daha akunavam mam ahuromozda paduva ha da 
bagaibish uta maiya leshathram uta tya maiya kariam. The Persian 
favourite victim at that time for sacrifice was asva or horse. Human 
sacrifice seems to have been unknown to them. One department 
of priestly function certainly was the treatment and healing of 
diseases, which later on was taken as an especial subject by Sufi 
Darveshis of Iran and wandering Yogis of India. 

As Cyrus opened the gates of Europe to Asiatics, and of Asia to 
Europeans, so did Alexander, even on a larger scale, by conquering 
the Achemenian Empire,—with him came a large number of Mace¬ 
donian and Greek seekers of wealth, pleasures and knowledge who 

P 

went back to their country loaded with their desired objects. No 
doubt they also taught many things to Persians and to a less extent 
to Hindus. 

The conquest of North-Western part of India, by Achemaniau 
kings must have induced numerous Hindus, Brahmans as v r ell as 
merchants to settle in certain part3 of Persia, especially Seistan, just 

9 

as somewhat later the Kushan Kingdom attracted them to Bactria 
and as in our own time English conquest of Mesopotamia or military 
occupation of a part of Persia has attracted so many Hindus to settle 
there. In fact at present the chief Bazar of Basra is more Indian 
than Arabian. And such intercourse naturally leads to the exchange 
of religious ideas. 

Alexander left Persia torn to pieces, but within about a century 
after his death, the Persian movement took place led by a chief 
named Arsak, whom some Persian historians take as descendent of the 
Achemanian. It was a national rising, and the result was the foun¬ 
dation of the famous Arsakedian d 3 masty of Persia, from 24S B.C. to 

4 

226 A.D., whose relation with India was still closer than Achema¬ 
nian period. Simultaneously with the ascendency of the Parthian, 
whom most of western historians have taken as Sakas or a race of 
hardy horsemen, probably Mongolian, India also was invaded by 
them. While the main branch of them occupied North Eastern part 
of Persia known as Khurasan, another branch migrated and settled 


in Seistan, and a third party penetrated Indian passes and deposited 
settlement at Taxila in the Panjab. Another section about the close 
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of first century A.D. occupied the peninsula of Surastra or Kathia- 
wad, and founded a Saka dynasty which lasted about 390 A.D. This 
movement of Sakas was closely connected with the Parthian or 
Persian power under the Arsakedian. King Mithradates I (171/130 
B.C.) annexed to his dominion the territory between Indus and Jiklem 
River. The chief of Taxila and Mathura assumed purely Persian title 
of Satrap or Ksatrpan. The close relation of Persia and west India 
demonstrated at this period by the appearance of a long line of princes 
of Parthian origin, one of which ruled in Seistan and other governed 
the Western Punjab. Towards the close of the first century the 

' I' 

Punjab was annexed by the Kusan and Kaniska of the same 
dynasty whose capital was Purusapura or Peshawar, penetrated into 
the interior, attacked the ancient Imperial City of Pataliputra. In 
his latter days lie became a fervent Buddhist, and erected a great 
relic tower, one of the wonders of the world. In the west he ad¬ 
vanced as far as Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotian, and thus Buddhist 
philosophy was introduced to the land of Zaroastdanism. Kaniska 
was followed by Maviska. and he by Vasudeva, a pure Hindu, which 
proves that Kusan kings were no more foreigners to India. After 
Vasudeva, Kusan power declined and broke up into fragments, only 
Kabul was retained and continued to be a considerable power until 
the 5th century A.D. During the Parthian rule, which lasted in 
Persia for about five hundred years, Buddhism was predominant in 
the North East, some part of the west and north under the influence 
of the Greek thought, and remained faithful to their Zorastrian 
creed. In the second half of the third century a new rising took 
place, which was national as well as religious. It was mainly against 
the Parthian rule and Greek thought—its leader and hero was one 
Artaksatra Papakan, who was a native of Ears, a great believer in 
Zorastrianism. He defeated and killed the last Parthian king Arta- 
banas, and became the founder of the great Sasanian dynasty, which 
ruled in Persia for over four centuries and not only reasserted the 
Persian supremacy over the peoples of Central Asia, but even made 
itself a strong barrier against constant invasion of the Romans and 
the Christian religion towards the East. 

Taught by the misfortunes and fall of their predecessors owing to 
their inclination towards the western civilization, they hated Greek 


and Roman manners, literature and philosophy. They restored and 
reformed the national faith, the religion of Zoraster, and cherished 
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old tradition. They did not, follow their predecessors, the Parthians, 
to the study of Greek, but they collected and translated the master¬ 
pieces of ancient Persian sacred books and Hindu literature. Al¬ 
though we must admit that towards the latter part of their history, 
i.e. during the reign of Khusraes I known as Ahoshrawn, Greek 

Philosophy also was translated into Pahlavi. 

Ardasher was succeeded by Shahpur who followed his father’s 
policy and forbade the use of the Greek letters not only in Persia 
but even in Armenia, and promised to make one Mehregan its king 
if he Avould bring it to the worship of Ahurmazcla. During his reign 
Mani, the Buddha of Persia, appeared and proclaimed himself a new 
aw-giver and reformer. His teaching for a long time exercised a 
o-reat influence both in the west and in the east. Like Zoroastrian- 
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ism, Manisn or Manichaen system is based upon the idea of the 
eternal contrast between good and evil, light and darkness. Accord¬ 
ing to his belief the duty of man is to make himself pure, by ex¬ 
tracting from the world that which is good, while the aim of the 
Zoroastrians is to banish the evil from the world. Mani represented 
Buddha as the communicator of a divine revelation, and his teaching 
has more in common with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism. His 
ethics is not merely negative, since it is necessary to cherish, 
strengthen, and purify the elements of light, as well as free oneself 
from the elements of darkness. The aim is not self-destruction but 
self-preservation, and yet his ethics in point of fact appears as 
thoroughlv ascetic. The Manichaen had above all to refrain from 

O t- 

sensual enjoyment (of course those who as in Buddhism were vana- 
prastha or as they were called elect in Persia), refrained from all kinds 
of animal food, wine, etc., vegetable diet alone being allowed because 
plants contain more light. But unnecessary killing of plants, or 
even plucking their fruit and breaking their twigs was not permitted, 
as well as all impure speech. As asceticism could not be practised 
by all, so there were two divisions, of vanapraalha or the elect and 
r/rhastha or the ordinary people. The elect class submitted them¬ 
selves to all the demands made by the religion, and for others the 
stringency of the precept was relaxed. 

Mani was a high born Persian of Hamadan or Ecbatana. Born 
about 215 A.D. he received a good education, and proclaimed his 
religion when he was about 25 or 30 years old. For the purpose of 
spreading his religion, he undertook long journeys into Trans- 
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oxiana, Western China and southward to India. In 276/7 he was 
crucified by the priestly class of Zo roast rians ; but his ideas were 
adopted and had a great influence for a long time not only in Persia 
but even in the Roman Empire. At this time the friendly political 
relation continued with India. In the beginning of the 4th century 
Horniozd II the Sasaman king married a daughter of the Rushan 

j 

king of Northwest India, and when Shah pur the great, besieged the 
Roman garrison in north Mesopotamia in 360 A.D. his victory over 
them was won with the aid of an Indian aged king named Grurn- 

Tn about 4th century the nomad tribes called Huns began to 
attack Persia and India. In Persia, Vorahoram V defeated them, 
and so Skandagupta in India repelled their attack in 455, but in 484 
as Persian power collapsed against them, their eastern invasion was 
facilitated and they crossed the Indian frontier. So we see the real 
danger from political or even religious invasion on India is through 
irsia. So long Persia, can stand against any nation invading India 
from the Northwest, or West, India is safe, or. its subjugation will 

peat northern barrier is broken, it 






not be complete, 
means a real danger to India. 

Khnsroe I sumatneri Annushrawan was ail able sovereign as well 


as a 



i 


m of learning and science 


V..' 


Rawlinson the great historian 


says that lie studied philosophy; he gave refuge at his court to a 
body of seven Greek sages whom a persecuting edict, issued by Em¬ 
peror Justaniau had forced to quit their country and take up their 
abode in Persia. He established a University at Junde-Shahpur, in 
the vicinity of modern idhushter where Philosophy, Rhetoric and 
Poetry were taught. Under his care the history and jurisprudence 
of his nation were made special object of study. The law and 
maxims of Ardashir, the first Sasanian king, were collected and 
arranged. Even the distant land of Hindustan was explored in 
search of varied knowledge; 

Physician made a journey to India. He was not only a physician, 
but also a philosopher, a sage and a seeker of truth. At that time, 

i.e. about the Otli centurv A.D. there existed in India a Buddhist col- 

* 

lection of fables. One of those which Burzuya brought and pre¬ 
sented to the king was Pavmtanlra. which is intended as a manual 

o 

for the instruction of kings in domestic administration and foreign 


by his command Burzuya a Persian 



, and belongs to the class of literature which the Hindus call 

9 ^ * 
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NUi-Saslra. When translated into Pahlavi, Burzuya in introduction 

38 
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lifts given his own short biography, in which he states his thoughts, 
which show how far he was brought under Buddhist influence. He 
says : “ The more I reflected upon the world and its joys the deeper 
grew my aversion towards them. Then I made up my mind entirely 
to devote mvself to the life of the Blessed. For I saw that asce- 

* 1/ 

ticism is a garden, the hedge of which keep off at distance eternal 
evils, and the door through which man attains to everlasting felicity. 
And I found that a divine tranquillity comes over the ascetic when 
he is absorbed in meditation ; for he is still contented, unambitious, 
satisfied, free from cares, has renounced the world, has escaped from 
evils, is devoid of greed, is pure, independent, protected against 
sorrow, above jealousy, manifests pure love, has abandoned all that 
is transitory, has acquired perfect understanding, has seen the recom¬ 
pense of the next world, is secure against remorse, fears no man, 

does no harm and remains himself unmolested.” 

“ And the more I pondered over asceticism the more I yearned 

for it, so that at last 1 earnestly thought of becoming an ascetic.” 

From this one can imagine that the full grown up tree of Sufism 
in Persia in about 14th century, was already a tender plant long 
before the Islamic conquest. It was nourished and watered by 
Vedantism and Buddhism which were given out to the world by 
a race, whose history , religion, language and natural tendencies were 
closest in relation to Persia. By this none will deny that its full 
development dates from the time when it was brought under Islamic 
influence also it was influenced to some extent, by the Greek philo¬ 
sophy. The result of the intercourse between the Sasanian mon¬ 
archy, and the kings of the Punjab and Kabul, during 300 to 450 
A.D. is shown by a class of coins struck and known as Scytho- 

Sasanian. 

In Northwest India coins of Sasanian type are found bearing- 
inscription in Nagri and Pahlavi. One of these issues, which has 
the name Sri Vasudeva is only in Nagari, an approximate date is 
fixed by its very near resemblance to a coinage issued by Khusrae 
IT Parviz in about 627. On the Pahlavi inscriptions, on these coins. 
Vasudeva is called Brahman Vasi. According to Persian historians 
such as Tabari, Frishta, Rozatussafa and others, Varaharam V 
known as Bahramgur visited India, and married daughter of a Raja 
named Vasudeva and taking with him a number of Indian musicians 
or gipsies returned to Persia. Professor Noldeke is inclined to con- 
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sider this importation of gipsies from India to Iran as historical. 
The gipsy language is a debased form of Hindustani. According to 
Mir-Khaoud the gipsy intermarried with the Persians, and their off¬ 
springs were the data. 

While the Homan and Persians were engaged in deadly struggle 
with one another which began to grow up in Arabia, which not 
only destroyed both the said great Empires but penetrated in the 
East up to the Philipine islands and into the west as far as Atlantic 
Ocean. In about two hundred years Persia was brought under such 
complete authority of Islam, that few could remain faithful to their 
ancient religion. The majority adopted the creed of their conquer¬ 
ors and the official and literary language of Persia became Arabic, 
which however could not remain long predominant. As in less than 
about a century after Persia had been vanquished, and its inhabit¬ 
ants became a subject race, they began to reassert their claim to 
polities, and a Persian (ieneral Abu Mustim, defeated the last 
Urnayad Klin!if of Damascus and won the great Arabian Empire 
and Khilafat for this house of Abbas, who in course of time were 
more a Persian than an Arab. Persian influence gradually increased 
under Al. Uadi, Al. Hash id and Mamuu. whose ministers, generals 
and advisers in majority were Persians. Persian fashion continued 
to have in increasing ascendency, their old festivals of Now-ruz, 
Mihrigan and Ham were celebrated, their raiment was the official 
dress, and the custom of Sasanian kings were imitated (lit. His. 
of Persia by E. .Brown). At that time, which was the golden age of 
Abbasi Khilafat (749-817) besides great statesmen, and generals, we 
find such Slid sagos as Maruf Kurkin, Habibafami, Bayazid, Junaid 
and others. It is with Ahuyazid and ,3unaid that Sufism makes its 

definite appearance. 

After Junaid and Bayazid, comes Hasan Munsur al-Hallaj; he 
was put to death by Muqtadar Khalifa at Baghdad, because in one 
of his ecstacies he cried out: " I am the truth! ” the next Sufi 
leader was Abu Said, son of Abul Khair of Khurasan, who passed 
seven years practising the most rigorous asceticism. When asked 
what a Sufi was, lie said, “ whatever is in thy head forget it, what¬ 
ever is in thy hand give away, and whatever happens to thee disie- 
gard it.” He was contemporary to the great philosopher Abu Ali 
Sina or Avicinna a Persian, concerning whom Col. Sykes in his His¬ 
tory of Persia, says: “ by carrying on, and developing the science of 
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Hippocrates and Galen, and the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, 
he exercised an influence on the best brains of both the East and 
the West, not only during his lifetime, but for many generations 
after his death, his books were translated into Latin, and remained 
standard works of Europe from the 12th to 16th Century,” Abul- 
Khair seems to have been the first to use symbolical language which 
characterises all subsequent Sufi writings. This language is explained 
in the Gulshan-i-Raz, written about 1317 A.D. 

For instance, eye meaning divine severity, lip, divine loving- 
kindness, mole unity wine knowledge or inspiration, drunkenness 
divine inspiration, inn or tavern, meeting place of Sufis,' Pir-e- 
MugJian, Guvu of magis, or spiritual head, also saM. cup-bearer, 
murshid, an Arabic word, meaning guide, Raqib a rival means passions, 


Boost, Ashna, seemurgh, unqa, divine beloved or God, Saleh , traveller, 
Rend profligate, must drunkard, a seeker of God (or divine beloved) 
Jam-e-mai or cup of wine, inspiration, Jam cup, is mind or heart 
and so on. 

As Abul Khair gave the Sufis their poetic symbolism so Imam 
Ghazali of Khurasan, gave them their metaphysical terminology. Lie 
was a man of great learning, a theologian of the highest repute and 
a philosopher versed in Greek metaphysics, he seems to have been a 
thinker somewhat like Schelling. Ghazili attempted to make Sufi 
philosophy by furnishing it with a philosophical terminology, and by 
him and others Sufism was gradually moulded into a more or less 
philosophical system and brought into alliance with the orthodoxy 
of Islam. Next to Ghazali, are Hakim Sanai, author of Hadiqutal 
Hakikat or “Garden of Variety ” and Attar writer of lllaldnama of 
Divine book and Munleq-ut-iair or “ Discourse of the Birds” and 
Jalaluddin Rumi, author of Masnavi. written in about 13th Century 
A.D. All the above said books are well known amongst Sufis, espe¬ 
cially the last named which after Kuran is supposed to be the most 
sacred book of Sufis. It preceded the “ Divine Comrnedia ” by some 
fifty years, and just as Dante’s poem has acquired the epit 

Divina ” by general consent, so the Masnavi has in India, Persia 

and Turkey has acquired of “ Ma’novi” of spiritual. 
e-raz or “ Mystic Rose Garden” of Mahamud of Shibashtor (written 
almost exactly contemporaneously with the “ Divina Comrnedia ”) is 
a useful compendium of Sufi doctrine. Next are Iraqi, Sadi, Jami 
(whose Lavayeh) Tuhfatul abrar and other works are quite useful in 
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studying Sufism The last but nut least Ha.fi/. or Shiraz, who was 
so much celebrated as a groat poet that invitations were sent to him 
from the kings of .Mesopotamia and Mahmud Shah Bahamni of 
Deccan and (Jhiasuddin of Bengal. In reply to the king of Bengal, 
Hafiz, has sent a complete ode in which he says: "all the parrots, 
i.e. learned men or poets of India will turn sweet singing by this 
Persian sugarcain.lv, or ode which is on its wav to Bengal.” Persian 


era t: 



poets, as above mentioned, and saints, not only gave new thoughts 
to their own counl rv-men, hut through them Sufism spread far in 
the west and east. Even it influenced the poetry of India between 
13th and 17th century A.D., hut as they gave, they also borrowed 
from Buddhism and Yedantism, especially from the latter, the con¬ 
ception of divine absorption. 

i\s it is said, in the wisdom of the East, by Had land Davis, the 
following remark of Abu Balmlshibli certainly points to the belief 
that the Sufis borrowed plain ideas from the Vedanta philosophy 
u Tassavuf or Sufism is control of the faculties and observance of the 
breaths” and so in the west Sufi poetry greatly influenced the wesb- 

inany of the Herman mystics wrote as the Sufi poets 

had written before them. Particularly the names of Eckharb, 

Tauler and Suso might be mentioned. 

In England Sufi poets found admirers in the person of Fitzgerland, 

translator of Umer-lchai/am, and Sir Richard Burton. When we speak 
of Sufism it is not limited only amongst Persian Muslims, but Persian 
Zoroa stria ns also are included as their mysticism was the same, 
different only in name. Between the Iffth and 17th centuries as 
Dr. M. N. Dhala says in his Zuradrimi Theology " at this period we 
meet some Parsi thinkers who were not satisfied with the formal side 
of religion, and looked with indifference upon the ritual observances, 
which was the case exactly with their countrymen who had embraced 
Islam. As outward formalism and literal interpretation of the sacred 
Avesta failed to meet witli the longing of Parsi mystics, so the Persian 
Musalman was not satisfied with the literal interpretation of Km an . 
They gave a new meaning to the words, Paradise and Hell, Unity, 
Loah , i.e. (tablet) and Kalmn (pen), punishment and reward, and as the 
Parsis ever remained in search of mysteries hidden beneath the out 


ward garb 


of Dogmas and rituals. 


So were Persian Muslims. 


This shows, that Persian Sufism was a general national growth and 
not due to any foreign or artificial, outside influence. It was 
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natural and original. Both Persian Muslim Sufis and Parsis extolled 
intuition above reason ; both urged that reason was not capable of 
comprehending Orinazd or Allah. To attempt to see him through 
the medium of person was to lose him. When the mystic is bathed 
in devotion he is so intoxicated with divine wisdom, that he thinks 
himself one with the Divine. And, as many Parsi mystics found con¬ 
solation in the teachings of the Hindu Yogis and became their dis¬ 
ciples, so we find Persian Muslim Sufis between the 14th and 16th 
centuries constantly visiting India, and exchanging their views. 

The most illustrious amongst Parsi mystics was Dastur Azar Kai- 
van, who came from Persia, and settled at Patna ; some of his promi¬ 
nent disciples were Mobads Farzan Bahrain of Shiraz, Hushiyar of 
Surat, Surosh and Khuda Jui. They have composed several trea¬ 
tises in Persian, and amongst the more important are- 

roe M u kashi fat-e -Ii a in a vi . K hwhtdb, Zaradusht A fshar and Ztndah 






The authors of the last three 



that their works are 


translations into Persian from the original Pahiavi books written 
in the days of Hormuz and Khusroe Parviz, Sassanian Kings. Dt. 
Dhalla does not agree with such claims (see Zoroaslrmn Theology 
By M. M. Dhala) and he has his own arguments but if we accept 
that nothing is born in this world suddenly and without some begin¬ 
ning. we can say that Dr. Dhalla. has no right to contradict their 
claim, simply because what they have said, has some resemblance 

with the Greek Philosophy. 

For the origin of Sufism, Prof. Edward Brown gives four theories. 
(1) The esoteric doctrine of the prophet of Islam ; (2) reaction of 
the Aryan mind against a Semitic religion, and (3) Neoplatonist in¬ 
fluence ; (4) independent origin ; and none of the above theories al¬ 
together satisfies him. Now if we refer to history, we find between 
the 10th and 18th century a general tendency all over the civilized 

world towards literary activity and mysticism which is nothing but 

</ •' 1 

an artistic and poetic side of the religion. If we saw that philosophy 
or religion of a nation has been borrowed from another nation, the 
same can be said of the other, also, and so we must go round and 
round like a windmill and will not be able to find the beginning. 
We find many passages of the A vesta', resembling Koran and law of 
Moses similar to Homurabi of Chaldaea or Christianity to Buddhism ; 
and Buddhism to Teoism, still all these religions are independent of 


each other. 


Similarity in spiritual thought is due to the same 
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tend envies oI human mind. i here may bn borrowing from and 

•riving to w*h other in addition. So Sul ism of Persia has its origin 


in Persia and in its iwni.r ii is Persian and peculiar to the climate, 

life and geographical position oi that country and as in religion and 

& 

history, 1. 1 u 1 i* m i an<l IVrsi-iu .s|>iiit.uaI oontjoptioiis are closely related 
to eaeh nthur. l>y study and research work in the language and 
history oi hnlh India and Persia., one is hound to detect many simi- 

s. And a*- t he Avestic. language is explained and interpreted, 
through the Vedie lauguagr*, and so Sufism will be understood much 



a i* 

c 


better by I'punisn-is and )'t hliii<i philosophy. Through theMahom- 
medan conquest Islam iuthmnccd bnlh Persia and India and conse¬ 
quently we liud amongst Him Ins sm-h saints and reformers as Baba 
Maim k. and others who no I only adopted some principles of Islam 
but even composed poems in Persian or ludo-Persian language. 

In Hint; l ! j>nui<n <h were Iran slated into Persian by the order of 
Darashukiili. son of Shalt .Julian, and Auguit.il Du Perron, a French¬ 
man. translated them from Persian to Latin, which was published at 
Straslmrg in two volumes, (Isiil). 

Sulis of modern Perdu are divided into I wo classes. 



who have received, besides their own. also western education. The 
majority of them are free-thinkers, simple and plain in dress to some 
tent co-operating with and helping others, ready to listen any - 


e.vte 



tiling and to follow, if (hex titid it good. 

Marsh hi. or Foiirs tailing themselves Suli to live on alms and 
charity, and the majority of I lie Sulis are found amongst this class. 

history man has been a seeker 


From the 


leointihie. • .1 human 

» ' 


• • 


after happiness. Those who have less ambitions seek material and 
others of high ambition wish something better and of longer dura¬ 
tion. They kill each other, for acquiring happiness, and for the 
same reason live and on-operaIt*, hiven when one is desirous of giv¬ 
ing up his personality and be merged in the supreme being, his real 
aspiration is the extreme stat e of the happiness. So may God, grant 
us. in whatever wav if max be. our long wished desire. 

* • * * I 



ILM'IZ AND GOETHE. (Summary). 

By iShams-Ul-Olama Jivanji Jawshbd.ti Modi, 

B.A.. Ph.D., C.T.E. 



Goethe (17-11) lf>.‘52) the great German poet is spoken of as “the 

Gorman Hafiz,” because lie was fond of the poetry of Hafiz, and had. 

like the Persian poet, composed a poem which is called West-ostlicher 
Dit 


an. i.e. 


“The West-Eastern Divan.” The object of this paper 
is to present a few traits which are common to these two great poets 
and to their Divans. 


Smnrlhiiii/ common among Urn ancient (Hermans and the Indo- 

Iranian*. Ilia/ being chips of the same Aryan block. 

Some of the German poets and philosophers of the 19th centun 
have been greatly influenced by the ancient Indian and Persian 
thought. 


‘II 


Their ancestors, the ancient Germans, being chips of the 
same block, the old Aryan stock, had many things in common with the 
Indo-Iranians. For example, (a) like the ancient Indians, they dis¬ 
liked widow-marriages and inter-marriages, and liked the custom of 
Dali, (b) Like the Indo-Iranians, they worshipped gods presiding 
over the grand objects of nature, like the Sun, Moon, Fire and Earth. 
'Their chief god Wo tan, who gave his name to W olentag or Wednes¬ 
day, had a mark on his forehead like an Indian Brahmana. Nature- 
worship, which led from Nature to Nature’s God, was, as one could 
gather from the writings of Tacitus, their natural tendency, (c) Like 
the Indo-I rauians, they measured time by nights not by days, (d) As 
pointed out by Sir IT. Maine, their Teutonic Townships resembled 
Indian Village-Councils or Village Pancdyats. A group of families* 
united by the assumption of common kinship exercised joint owner¬ 
ship over land. 

They do not seem to have been indigenous to Germany but seem 
to have gone there from the East. Later on also, through their con¬ 
nection with Rome, they had come into some contact with the East. 

• * ' 

with Egypt and Persia. The Huns, with whom they later on came 
into contact, were from the East, and some of them were ancient 


vasnans or Zoroastrians. Such being the case, there is no 
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wonder, that some of the later German philosophers and poets, the 
descendants of these ancient Germans, had some tendencies to give 

willing ears to the teachings and the poetry of the East. The phi¬ 
losophy of Spinoza (1622-77) was pantheistic. His pantheism was 
of the same type as the monotheistic pantheism of the Indians. 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was so much enamoured of the TJpani- 
8ads, that he said: “ It has been the solace of my life. It will be 

m * 

the solace of my death.” 


The Oriental Movement . 


With such, as it were, inherited tendencies, some ol the philos 
ophers and poets of Germany of the last century gave willing ear to 
some of the teachings and writings of India and Persia. There was, 
what Dr. Remv in his excellent, book. The Influence of India and 

V 

Persia on the German Poetry, calls “ the Oriental Movement” in Ger¬ 
many, a movement “ which manifested its el 1 so strikingly in German 
literature during the nineteenth century.” 


Calcutta starting the Oriental Movement. 

The city of Calcutta, where I have the pleasure of reading this 
paper, may fairly claim the credit of starting the Oriental move¬ 
ment. The Asiatic Society of Bengal can claim a great share in 
that credit, and as a Parsi, I take some pleasure in thinking, that 
the study of the Zend A vesta of the Parsis was, as it were, the 
cause of the conception of that movement. Anquetil du Perron, 
who had come to India for studying Parsi religion and who happened 
to come to Calcutta, studied and translated at Surat the Zend 
Avesla with Dastur Darab. a learned Parsi Divine of that ancient 

city. In one of the volumes of his French translation of the Zend 

«• 

Avesla, he attacked the literary attainments of Dr. Hyde and some 
Oxford scholars who had written upon the religion of Persia. His 
attack wounded the feelings of a young fiery-tempered Oxford 
scholar, William Jones, who, in his turn, wrote very strongly against 
Anquetil. This controversy led. this young man, when he came to 
Calcutta, to study Oriental languages and to found for their further 
study, the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was his and his brother 
scholars’ work in this city that drew the attention of European 
scholars towards Oriental subjects and thus led to the founding of 
the Oriental movement ” in Germany. 
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Persia, appealed more lo German Writers. 

Sanskrit and Persian both appealed to the Germans, but Persian 
more. As said by Dr. Remy, “ the Persian tendency found a 
greater number of followers than the Indian. It was far more easy 
to sing of wine, women and roses, in the manner of Hafiz .... than 
to assimilate and reproduce the philosophy and often involved poetry 
of India.” Even Martin Luther, sang of wine, music and woman, 
and that was before this Oriental movement. 

The following two short lines of Martin Luther sum up, as it were, 
a few of the ejhdzaU of Hafiz . 

Wcr uicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang 


Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang.” 


“ He who does not like wine, woman, and song, remains a fool for 
the whole of his life.” 

Compare with this the following lines of Hafiz : 

“ ishkbdziwa- jawdni, wa sharab-i Ml jam 
majlis-i-um , wa harij-i-hamdam, wa sharb-i-moddm 
har he in majlis bejuyad khush deli bar wai halal 
wa a n ke in aslant ne khdhad’■ zindaai bar wai hardm .” 

“ Love, youth and ruby coloured wine, 


• • ♦ « 


A friendly meeting, a congenial companion and constant drink¬ 
ing 

He who is desirous of this number of pleasures is deserving of 
cheerfulness. 

Pie who does not like these pleasures, may curse be on his life.” 


« • 


The German poets who were influenced by the Oriental movement. 

Among the great German poets who, as pointed out by Mr. Remy 
are said to have been influenced by the Oriental movement we find 
the names of Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Friederioh Schlegel, August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, Platen. Riickert. Heine and Bodenstedt. The time 
of the Schlegel brothers is said to be the time of “ the foundation of 
Sanskrit philology in Germany. English statesmanship had com¬ 
pleted the material conquest of India. German scholarship now 
began to join in the spiritual conquest of that country” (Remy). 
Most of the above poets who were affected by and who further in¬ 
fluenced, the Oriental movement, were attracted by Persian poets. 
Herder was attracted by Sadi and Goethe by Hafiz. 
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Goethe began his love for Oriental literature ivith Sanskrit but 

ended ivith Persian. 


The Orient attracted Goethe. Tlie principal cause which endeared 
to him the study of Oriental literature, was the depression of mind 
brought about by the invasion of Germany and the resulting 
tumult, strife and loss of lives. He turned to the East for solace 
and he found that solace. He began with Sanskrit. He read and 
related before his literary friends the stories of Rama and Hanuman. 
The prologue of his well-known Faust is said to have been inspired 
by the Sakuntala of Kalidasa. Some of his poetical writings had 
Indian materials for their topics. But his liking for Indian litera¬ 
ture soon ended. He found something like “ monstrosities ” in some 
of the Indian gods, like Hanuman, who, as Remy says, “ shocked 
his aesthetic sense.” The dislike for India’s mythology led to a dis¬ 
like for India’s philosophy which lie found to be too abstruse. 

He now turned to Persia and found hi its poetry, and even in its 
old teaching, some solace during the above referred to times of 
mental depression, brought about by the political degradation of 
Germany and its results. It was Hammer’s translation of Hafiz, 
published in 1812, that principally drew him towards Persian poetry. 
He learnt a little Persian and Arabic and the Divan of Hafiz 
inspired him to write a Divan in German. Goethe was, as it were, 
prepared beforehand to admire Hafiz. Let us have a short look 
into the lives of Hafiz and Goethe to properly understand the 
influence of Hafiz on Goethe. 


Lives of Hafiz and Goethe : Common traits. 

(a) Hafiz, who was born in the beginning of the 14th century 
(died in 1385) revelled like Goethe, in poetry from his very early age- 

(b) Goethe’s early life was not pure from a moral point of view. 
At the age of 39, in 1785, he entered into a kind of half-marriage 
with a healthy blooming young girl who came to him with a peti¬ 
tion for her brother. It was after living with her for 15 years that 
he married her. This was a slur upon the conduct of Goethe. In 
the case of Hafiz, though there was nothing like this in his case, his 
young days were passed in youthful conviviality, and it was after¬ 
wards that he took to religious thoughts. 

(c) Again, both were mystics from their young age. Sadi is said 

to have given to Hafiz the title of ( lisdn-ul ghdib), i.e. the 
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tongue (iisan) of hidden 



things or the mystic tongue. 


Goethe was first drawn to the mystical writings of saints by Mrs. 
Klattenberg. Later on a young lady friend Lotte (Charlotte), often 
talking to him about the other world, led him further to mysticism. 
It is said, that both had arranged between them, that the one who 
died first, should, if he (or she) could, give information to the 
living about the conditions of the other life.” 1 Later on, his appoint¬ 
ment in the Court of Weimar, which kept him away from his favour¬ 
ite studies for ten years owing to. the boisterous and luxurious life of 
the Court, also drove him to possess his soul more and more in 
peace. While in the case of Goethe, an experience of the Court 
life drove him away from much of pleasures, in the case of Hafiz 
he from the very beginning kept aloof from the courts of kings 
and their courtiers, though his presence was often sought for by them, 
even by kings of distant India. 

(d) Like Goethe, Hafiz also had in his mind's eye in his ghazals a 
damsel whom he loved. He spoke of her as od*i ( shaJch-i nabai), 

i.e. the branch of sugar-cane. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the real meaning of his \ov e-ghazals. But the general opinion is. 
that it was mystic love. In one of such mystic ghazals {gliazal 158 
as numbered by Mr. W. Clarke) he refers to the story of a king of 
Bengal. 

Trails common to their Divans . 

There are a number of traits common to the writings of both the 
poets in the matter of their Oriental imagery. References to the 
Eaqi or the cup-bearer, messages through the breeze ( saba ) or wind, 
thoughts of humility like that of khdk dust, the feasting of soul 
over the beauty of Nature and Man are common. 

Goethe has divided his Divans into twelve Namehs or books, e.g. 
Das Each ties Stingers, i.e. the book of the singers; Das Schenken- 
buck, i.e. the book of the cup-bearer. In the use of the word Ncimeh 
for his twelve books of the Divan, he has followed Iiafiz. The above 
two of his books have their verv names borrowed from the Divan of 

Cf 

Hafiz where we find them as Mughanni-Ndmeh, i.e. the book of the 
minstrel and Sdqi-nameh, i.e. the book of the cup-bearer. It is the 
11 tli book, the Par si -Ndmeh (Buck des Par sen) which interests me 
much as a Parsi. It is the testament of a dying Persian, who in 


J Lewes, Goethe’s Life, Vol. I 9 p. 183. 
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place of the legacy of money, gives the legacy of the old Parsi reli¬ 
gion. Goethe explains in another writing some elements of this 

religion. 

[The paper ends with extracts from the Divans of Hafiz and 
Goethe showing how similar are the ideas and how Goethe was influ¬ 
enced by Hafiz.] 
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THK IDENTITY OF KUKTIMAN MOUNTAIN. 


IJv l>u. I!. Ma.iumdak, M.A.. Ph.D. 

% 

Tlu; Suktiuinn mountain is mu> of t,ho seven kula-parvalaa 1 men¬ 
tioned in the /’iurinits and t he epic literature, but its identity still 
remains obscure. (.Jen era I Cunningham believed that it corresponds 
• 4 with the high range of mountains which forms the boundary be¬ 
tween (-hat tisgarh and the feudatory state of Bastard’ 2, Mr. Beglar 

proposed to identify it with the hills north of the Hazaribagh district. 8 

*»<• views rest upon the assumption that the river Suktimatl 
had its source in file Suktiiwin mountain. As Mr. Pargiter has ob¬ 
served *' neithei Vai/it nor Murl'itiiihi/ii Purana makes the river rise 
in the Suktimat range But the Markawleya Purana explicitly as¬ 
serts that it arose from the Viudhya, and although some Puranas 
name its source a,s Itksa, it was apparently a mistake for Vindhya. 

In any case none of the Purihuis connect the river Suktimatl with 

* 

the Suktimat mountain." * 

# 



Mr. Pargiter who has 



clearly demonstrated the erroneous 
nature of the identifications proposed by Cunningham and Beglar 
has himself offered new theories. '‘The only mountains” says he 
‘‘ which have not. been appropriated to Sanskrit names are the Ara- 
valli mountains and the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats, so 
that this range might be one of these two ; and if the former are 
rightly included in the Paripatra range, the Suktimat range might 
be the southern norhion of the Eastern Ghats and the hills of 




so re. 


’ 6 A few pages later he observes as follows with reference 
to the same mountains : They were in the eastern region, for 

Bhlma, in his conquests in that quarter marched from Himavat to¬ 
wards Bhallata and conquered Suktimat mountain. Though Bhal¬ 
lata does not appear to have been identified, the only noteworthy 
hills in the east which have not been assigned to the other great 
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* Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XVII, pp. 24, G9. 

» I (rid ., Vol. VIII, pp. 124-25. 

* Marlcandcya Purana (Bib. Ind.), p. 285 ; J.A.S.B., 1895, p. 254. 
6 Marlcandcya Purana, pp. 285-0. 
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ranges are the Garo, Khasi and Tippera Hills which bound Bengal in 
that direction. Can these be the Suktimat mountains ? ” 1 Mr. Par- 
giter provisionally accepts this hypothesis and proposes to identify 
the rivers Kumari and .Krpa which are said to have their source in 
Suktimat mountains respectively with the Someswari and the Kapali. 

The only positive clue in the identification proposed by Mr. Pargiter 

is the mention of Suktiman in the eastern regions conquered by 
Bhima. But it is clear from a careful study of the chapters describ¬ 
ing the conquests of the Pandu brothers in various directions that 
the list was not drawn up strictly according to geographical position. 
For example, Arjuna who proceeded north is said to have fought 
with the Anarttas, Suhmas, Colas and Bhagadatta, king of Pragyo- 
tisa. Now, Anarttas occupied the Kathiawar Peninsula, the Colas 
were in the south, while Sulima and Pragyotisa were in the east. 
Again, Bhima, who proceeded towards the east is said to have fought 
the Sakas who are traditionally placed in the northern region, and 
Nakula met the Utsava-sankelas in the west although these are ex¬ 
pressly placed in the north in connection with the conquests of Arjuna. 
It is probably for these reasons that Wilson did not put emphasis up¬ 
on this point although he noticed it in his translation of the geogra¬ 
phical portion of the Mahabharata. On the whole it appears to me 
that although we should not lose sight of the indications given in 
the Mahabharata it would not be safe to locate Suktimat mountains in 
the eastern regions on the strength of this passage alone. On the 
other hand the isolated passage in the Mahabharata should not stand 
in the way of placing Suktimat mountains in other regions if such 
identifications are based on tolerably satisfactory grounds. 

One such identification readily occurs to me and 1 place it before 
the scholars for w’hat it is worth. It is generally felt that the only 
satisfactory way of identifying a mountain range otherwise unknown 
is to identify the rivers which are said to spring from it. Now the 

Puranas mention six rivers issuing from the Suktimat mountains. 

« v —' 

The names of these with slight variations in the texts of the differ¬ 
ent Puranas are given below : 

Vayu Parana : Rsika, Sukumarl, Manrlaga, MandavahinI, Kupa, Pala¬ 


tini . 


Malay a Purdna : Kasika, Sukumarl, Mandaga, MandavahinI, Krpa 


PasinI 


i 


Ibicl., p. 306* 


r 

The ftleiUUi/ of tiuktiman Mountain. 
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river w 



Markaiidci/ti, Turn ho : Rsikulya, Kuinarl, Maudaga, Mandavahinl, Kr- 

l>iT. Palasinl 

Karma Parana : (landlmmadana-gamiiu, Ksipril (or 
Varalia Parana : llsika, J.usati, Maud again ini. 

11. does nofc seem possible to find out the correct form in each case, 
but taking t he names as they stand some of them may be identified 
with the rivers beyond the Indus in the west and north-west. For 
example, it does not require much ingenuity to identify Kupa with the 
Vedio Ivubha, the (I reek Replies and the modern Kabul River. The 
Kumarl may he identified with Kunar whose alternative name Kama 
shows that the second syllable was originally probably ma. The 

Hoi maud preserves in its second portion the essential 
parts of the names Maudaga or Mandavahinl. The name Pasini may 
have survived in the Panjshir River. Arrian mentions Euaspla as 
one of the rivers crossed by Alexander between the Hindukush and 
the Indus. This may not unreasonably be taken as the Hellenisa- 
tion of lsikla, the colloquial form of Sanskrit Ksikulya. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that such identifications, by 
themselves, may be more apparent than real, but there are several 

0 

circumstances in support of them. Now these identifications would 
lead us to look for Sukliman in the mountain range which runs 
south from Hindukush and forms as it were the western rampart of 
India; and in the name Suleiman which is still applied to the south- 
cm portion of this range 1 we can hardly fail to detect the old feukfci- 
man, the change of la into la being sufficiently explained by the ana¬ 
logous change from Kfcvmaudev to Helm and. 9 The close resemblance 

O w •' 

• ( i • • i • • *» • ■ i •*! •••••■ 

1 I bn Batuta says that the largest mountain in Kabul was called Suleiman. 
This shows that tho name was at one time applied to the northern part of tiie 
range also. Ho records a tradition that tho name was derived from Solomon 
who ascended this mountain on his way to India. Such popular belief however 
proves nothing as to the real origin of the name beyond showing that the name 
Suleiman was probably applied to the mountain range long ago. (Cf. the 
Greek fancies about Nysa). For Ibn Batuta’s account see the translation of 
Ibn Batata’s voyage by C. Defremery, Vol. Ill, p. 89; by S. Lee, p. 99. 

2 My friend Maulvi Sahidulla has pointed out the following instances in 

which Sanskrit t has been changed to l in tho Pushtu language. 


Sans. 

Avestic. 

Pushtu. 

Pi t r 
* 

Pitar 

Play 

Vetasci 

Yaeti 

Vala 

S'ata 

Sata 

Sal 

Gatvardh 

• 

Gathwaro 

Tsalor 
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of the names Suktiman and Suliman and the proposed identity oi 
the rivers issuing from. Suktiman with those found in the same 
region at the present day fairly give rise to a presumption in fa¬ 
vour of my theory which is strengthened by other circumstances. 

In the first place it must be noted that the Iiulaparvatas denote 
extensive mountain ranges. The Rksa, Mahendra, Malaya and 
Sahya denote those running along the north, east, south and western 
boundaries of southern India while Vindhya and Parivatra denote 


the southern boundary of northern India. It is but natural therefore 
that the remaining Kula/parvala, viz. Suktiman should denote the 
mountain range along the eastern or western boundary oi northern 
India. The Sulaiman and Hindukush together formed its natural 
boundary in the west and this serves to corroborate the inference 

ft* 

we have already deduced from other evidences. 

It has been already shown that the verse in Mahabharata which 
places Suktiman in the eastern regions does not, by itself, invalidate 
the proposition advanced. There is however one circumstance in 
connection with that verse which supports my hypothesis. We are 

t 

told therein that the Bhallatas lived near Suktiman mountains. 
Now these Bhallatas are not otherwise known and may not impossi¬ 
bly refer to the tribe which is called Bhalana in Egveda. Macdonell 
and Keith accept the view first propounded by Zimmer that the 
Bhalanas lived in east Kabulistan and that the Bolan Pass was 
named after them. 1 If this view be upheld, the Sulaiman range 
would exactly correspond to the position of Suktiman as given in 
the verse of Mahabharata, and we have to conclude that a verse des¬ 
cribing the conquests in western regions has been inserted through 
mistake in the chapter describing the eastern conquests of Bhlma. 




i Vedic Index, Vol. TI, p. 99. 
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RA.I AGRIIA IN THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 


By D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The road to Vaisali from Rajagrha led through Ambalatthika, 
Nhlainla, and Patali-grama on the south bank of the Ganges. There 
was a garden at Ambalatthika, with a house in it belonging to the 
king. One starting in the afternoon from Rajagrha would reach it 
at about the time of sunset. Ambalatthika was a sort of half way 
stage between Rajagrha and Nalanda. and it was here that the 
famous limitma-jala Sutra was 



wed. The next stage was 
Nalanda, a yojana' 1 from Riijgir, and a wealthy and flourishing 

days. Buddha’s usual place of residence at 



m 



Nalanda was in the “ Pdvarika Amba-Vana.” 3 No other halting 
place is mentioned between Nalanda and Patali-grama. Nalaka 
and Kulita were the birth-places of Sariputra and Maudgallyayana, 
respectively, not far from Rajagrha, about a yojana from the capital 
city, as Fa Ilian tells us (B. R. W. W., Beal, T. lvii). There is no 
mention of New Rajagrha or Kusagarapura in the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures so far as we know. Fa Ilian attributes the building of the 
new fortified town to King Ajatasatru. From the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures all that we can gather about Ajatasatru’s activity in this 
direction was that he strengthened the defences of the old city as he 

on invasion by the king of Ujjein. Hieun Tsiang says 
that, the new town was built by Bimbisara. But as Bimbisara 6 
lived and died in the old city, Hiueu Tsiang’s story cannot be correct. 
As for Fa Ilian’s statement that New Rajagrha was built by Ajata¬ 
satru, we have definite evidence in the Sramanya-phala-sutm that 
lie was living in the old city at the time he paid a visit to Buddha 
in the Amravana-vihara. The only evidence which we can find 
about Ajatasatru’s having built the new town is rather meagre as 
we know nothing more than his having repaired the old fortifica¬ 
tions fi which does not necessarily mean the building of a new forti- 



1 Digha-nikaya, IE. 81, P.T.&. 

Sumafigala-vildsini, I 35, P.T.S. 

+ Commentary, Dhamma-pada, I. 88, P.T.S. 
84 (Ceylonese edition). 

& Sum. Vil. I. 137 (P.T.S.). 


D.N., II. 81. 

iso Sumahgala- vildsini , 1. 381 — 


s M.N. 3. 7 (P.T.S.). 
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fied town. It is also significant that the excavations made at the 


■place have not brought 


to light anything older than the second 


century B.C. (A.S.R., 1905-6, 102). If we discriminate between 
Chinese gossip and Chinese record, it will be difficult to assert that 
New Rajagrha was built either by Bimbisara or Ajatasalvu. 

Goins back to Buddha's time, the first place oi importance, on 
the north of Rajagrha was the Sita-vana with the Sappa-saundika- 
pabbhara ( Mahaparinib, Suliu , Bom. Ed.. 86) in it. .Lhere was a 
small vihara in Sita-vana and both Bhibsu-s and ./>hifcsuiits used to 
resort there for practising the thought of the nnsubstantiality of 
the body. This wilderness was also used for the disposing of dead 

i.' 

bodies. The Sapva-mundika-pabbham, as the name indicates, was 
a hillock or high ground and is specially mentioned by Buddha as 
one of the most delightful places where he used to reside occasionally, 
presumably in a vihara,. This is now completely enclosed inside the 

inner walls of New Rajagrha. 

The next place of importance on this side of Rajagrha was the 
famous Venuvana-vihara-, so well-known in Buddhist history. 1 hi: 
was the first fixed place of residence for Buddha and his Sangha or 
brotherhood of monks, and was the gift of king Bimbisara (V may a 
Pit., Olden berg, I. 39), on his first entry into the capital of Magadha. 

Before this the Bhikms used to live in caves, under trees, in emy 
houses or in the open. Buddhaghosa thus describes the place in 
his commentary on SuUa-nipata (p. 355, Colombo Ed.) :— 

“ Vein vana was the name of that garden, and it was lull oi: bam¬ 
boos and was surrounded by a wall 18 cubits high with gate-ways, 
towers and doors. It was green and delightful, h’or this reason, it 

was called Velu-vana. KakmdaJcas received their food here, and so 

called Icala/cas 




.A xus arc 1 


it was called Kalandaka-nivapa. 

(black birds or jays ?). In the old days a king came to the place 

for sporting in the garden. Intoxicated with drink he tell asleep 
during the day, and his people, thinking that he was asleep and, 
being tempted by flowers and fruits were roaming about here and 
there. And then drawn by the smell of wine a black serpent came 
out of a hollow tree and proceeded towards the king. Seeing this 
the tree-deity being anxious to save the life of the king came in the 
disguise of a Icalokci, cried into his ear and the king woke up. The 
black serpent crawled away (to its place of hiding). When the 

saw the serpent he thought this kdlaJca has given me my 



saw 
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life ” and so he arranged for feeding the bird at the place and sent 
out a proclamation protecting it from fear. For that reason the 
place thenceforth came to be known as “ Kalandaka-nivapa.” After 
making allowance for the conventional descriptions which is a well* 
mown feature of the Pali texts, we may conclude that the Venu- 
vana Maha-vihdra was a large establishment, and perhaps had a 
wall around it. as is said to have been the case with the Vihdra of 
Jivaka’s Amra-vana. The story about the origin of the name 
Kalandaka-nivapa is highly amusing but need not be taken seriously, 
as I would ask the reader not to accept without careful considera¬ 
tion, the Chinese gossip about the places they visited. In Givara- 




of Vinaya-pitalea, a 



of the 


• ft 


Vihdra is mentioned, which would support Buddhaghosa’s state¬ 
ment about the compound wall of the Venu-vana Monastery. A 
dvdra-hMhaka means a room at the gate. I have found no river or 

A • 

hrada (natural or artificial hollow full of water) mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the area covered by the Venu-vana. But the River 
Tapoda (Swaraswatl) was not far from it and there was an drama or 
garden on the river with the usual appertiuance of a vihdra in it. 
I have related in my paper on the Sites in Rajgir ” (./ .B.O.R.S ., 
IV, 123), the story about king Bimbisara having been compelled to 
come to the Venu-vana-viliara as he was detained too long waiting 
for his bath in the Tanoda and found the citv gate closed when he 


was returning after tin 



. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the 
site of the vihdra can bo identified easily from the Chinese accounts, 
viz. 300 paces from the north gate of the mountain city and half a 
mile from the sinaAdna. To Sir John Marshall belongs the credit 
of definitely identifying the site. But I am afraid, having had 
to depend on Chinese accounts for the identification, he lias in¬ 
cluded the Tapodarama in the area marked out by him in his map 
( A.S.R., 1905-0, p. 94). By the time the Chinese pilgrims arrived, 
the drama had been completely forgotten. From what we can 
glean from the Pali texts, it can be safely laid down that the Venu- 
vana lay to the south of the new town which was built on the site 
formerly covered by the “ Sappa-saundika-pcibbhara ” in Sita-vana, 
west of the Vipula mountain, north of the old city of Rajagrha and 
north and east of the Swaraswati (Tapoda). It was also at a res¬ 
pectable distance from the burial ground. A large vihara like the 
Maha-vihara at Venu-vana would not consist of a single building 
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but more than one, providing shelter for the night and resting places 
during the day, as well as places of convenience, for considerable 
bodies of monks, and must have had large grounds attached to it. 
Devadatta’s cave and the stone with marks of blood have been 
aireadv mentioned in connection with the accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims in my paper on ‘ Sites in Rajgir .’ I would here only refer 
to the story in CampSkhandaka , Mahdvagga, of Vinaya-pitnka, about 
an over-enthusiastic novice of the name of Sona, whose " cankmno 
(place where he walked to and from) ran with blood like a. '• gava- 
ghatanam ” (slaughter house) through walking too much, as he had 
very soft soles. Hiuen Tsiang’s story is perhaps an elaboration, with 
subsequent additions, of the account given in the I inai/a. Bona s 
heroic efforts had no immediate result and he became very much 
depressed and longed again for the easier life of the house-holder. 
This came to the knowledge of Buddha and he rebuked Sona Bhiksu 
for his rashness. This was the occasion when the Master used the 
famous simile of the vind which has been so beautifully rendered by 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the next place of 

importance north of the old city, viz. Pippaliguha. This cave was 

used by Kasyapa, the president of the first council, for meditation. 

and we are told that sometimes he would remain in it in the state 

of ecstatic meditation for a whole week. There was a small viliara 

in front of his cave in which, we are told, he resided wi 

mddhi-vihdri/cas or younger associate bhiksus. One of them was 

verv assiduous in his attention to the elder {[hero) but the other 
%/ 

always cunningly contrived to take all the credit for the service 
■endered. Twice he was severely taken to task by the elder for his 
deceitful behaviour. He was in a temper and did not follow 



t w o 


i 


Kasyapa to the city for begging food, but remained at home and 
during the absence of the elder, set fire to the vihdra and ran away 
(Com. on Dham.Cn. 10-21). Pippalaguha was a small cave used 
by Kasyapa only for meditation, while he lived in a: pannn-sdld, i.e. 
thatched cottage at hand with two associate bhiksus. The only occa¬ 
sion when Buddha came to the place was when Kasyapa was seriously 
ill. The Chinese story about Buddha’s taking rest in the cave daily 
after the mid-day meal cannot be found anywhere in the Bali texts. 
The wild rugged hills had a sort of fascination for the thero and he left 
the woods and groves to other brethren of the Sangha. Starting from 
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a point west, of the hot springs and skirting the hill, a cave like this 
is easily reached near which the ground is strewn with brick debris. 
1 feel sure that Ka Ilian saw this cave. But Hiuen Tsiang’s stone- 
house with the Asnrn's palace behind it was undoubtedly the 
Baithak with the quarry hole at its back, just a few yards up the 
slope which forms the great toe of the Vaihara hill. 

Now we come to the famous Sapta-parni-guha. In the Pali 
accounts Sattapanni ’’ is a cave, named after the tree which stood 
beside it, as was the case with most of the caves mentioned in the 
Pali scriptures. It was mentioned by Buddha as a most delightful 
place among other places associated with liajagrha. It was situated 
on the north slope of the Vihara mountain and was used for the 


resilience of bhiksus. The 


* * 




or the first 


great recitation took place on the beautifully wooded level ground 


fe 


below the opening of (lie cave in a *•' mahmnandapa built by 
Ajatasatru for the purpose. In the Mahayana account, as given by 
the M aha -rosin (Vol. I. 70), the bhiksus are represented as coming 
through the air and descending in the forest by the side of the great 
mountain (Vaihara) and taking their seats there. Stripping the 
story of its legendary part, the position of the mahdmandapa as 
given in the Mahd-vastu agrees with the Chinese records. The 

o o 

bhiksus snout the first month in repairing the monasteries at Raja- 
grha and in the second month ( majjhimam vidsam) recited the texts 
of Dhanua and Vinnya. So Ajatasatru had to put forth special 
efforts for getting the pavilion ready. The Samgiti was presided 
over by Kasyapa, and Upali and Ananda recited the scriptures 

( Vinnya , ('uUnragga, XI). 

According to Buddhist accounts, RSjagrha was surrounded by a 
wall, with thirty-two large and sixty-four small gates ( Sumahgalct , 
Colombo Ed. 100). The most important place within the walls was, 
of course, the “ Raja-nivesana'' or the palace with all its apperti- 
nances, such as the apartments for the royal ladies, the treasury, 
the king’s kitchens and stables, the “ Viniccaya-tthanaS (the tri¬ 
bunal), the royal baths, the arsenal, the accounts office, shops fo t 
provisions and other supplies, etc. Outside the palace precincts, 
there would be rows of houses along the roads inhabited by various 
classes of people, rich and poor, artisans, traders, dancers, scaven. 
gers and others, arranged in accordance with wealth, social position, 
and profession. In those times a royal city used to have four parts, 
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anto ■valaiijalcam, bahi-valanjakam. auto-nag a ram and 



l-U 





i.e. 


the king’s inner apartments, the outer apartments, the space 


included within the town proper and the area outside of it 




The meeting place of Asvajit and Sarlputra was inside the old 
city. Sarlputra had finished his round of begging for the morning 
meal and was on his way back to the garden in which the pa-nbrajakas 
(wandering monks) used to live (Ohani mapaolat tlmkathn > Colombo 
Ed., 41-2), and from a distance saw Asvajit. who had just come 
into the city for the purpose of begging alms. He was deeply 
impressed by his appearance and quiet demeanour, and easily re¬ 
cognized him as belonging to the order of hhiksus and as one who 
had either attained arhatship or was about to attain it. His first 
impulse was to go and ask him as to who he was and who was his 
master. But seeing him enter a house, waited outside until Asvajit 
had finished begging and came out of it. (Sarlputra then approached 
the bhiJcsu and had with him the momentous interview which 
changed the whole course of his life and brought to Buddha’s fold 
the man who was recognized as the Master’s “ agga-sdvakaC or 
chief disciple (Sdmantapdsadikd, Burn. Ed., 119-120). 

Nalagiri was let loose from the king’s stables in the street through 

# V #/ 

which Buddha was passing with a large following of bhi-ksus in his 
usual round for begging alms. The Gullavag<ja (Oldenberg’s Ed., 
194-95) tells us that Devadatta entered the *' halthisaVam ” (elephant 
stall) and said to the men in charge of the elephants, yadd samano 
Golamo imam raccham patipcmno hoti ladd imam Ndlar/irim hatlhim 

patipddelha ’ it ” (when Samana Gotama 
comes into this road, release the elephant Nalagiri and drive it. into 
the road). Next morning Buddha came into Rajagrha, as usual, 
notwithstanding being forewarned and proceeded along that road. 
As the releasing of the elephant had been proclaimed in the city, the 
terraces of tire buildings and the tops of the thatches were full of 
people. Some thought that Buddha was sure to be ruthlessly crushed 
by the drunken elephant. Others thought that he would overcome 


muhcitva imam race 



the animal by his spiritual power. In the simple narration of the 
Cullavagga , Buddha vanquished the elephant by the power of love. 
The mad elephant stopped in its wild career as it was rushing 
with uplifted trunk towards Buddha, quieted by his gentle voice 
and stood tamely by his side. This incident, it is clear, took 
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place in the immediate vicinity of the king’s palace “ outside the 


north face of the royal precinct ” (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsicmg, 
113 ). 

# / 

The Srlgupta incident is related in Briguptovaddnam of the Ava- 

t 

dmm-kidpatatd. Srlgupta was a rich grhapali or house-holder of 
Rajagrha. At the instigjvtion of a Nirgrautha who was his guru. 
he laid a plot for taking Buddha’s life, who was at the time living 
at Grdhrakuia. Ho dug a deep ditch in his house and filled it 
with burning coal and prepared poisoned food for Buddha, and 
invited him to breakfast. Srigupta’s wife was a follower of Tathagata 
and was locked up in a room in order to prevent her from interfering- 
in any wa v with the wicked conspiracy. Buddha was forewarned in 
this instance also, but he did not refuse the invitation. The Am- 
dTma-ktl-wlalu rela tes that as soon as he entered the house of Srl- 


gupta and set his right foot on the cover of the concealed ditch, it 
was miraculously converted into a “ matiju-gunfa-bhrngasaro)ini” 
a lotus with the sweet music of the black bee This is a Maha- 
i/dna story with a beautiful legend attached to it, and I think it was 
from a Mahditdnu source that Hiuen Twang learnt it. All this accord¬ 


ing to this account, took place within the city. 

The next site which claims our attention is the place where the 

Amra-vnua of Jivaka stood, 
physician Jivalca in charge of 



-ara 


had placed the court 
the roval household as well as of 


gift of it to the Master. 


Buddha and his Banff ha. But both Venu-vana and Grclhrakuta 
were at an inconvenient distance from Jivaka s residence who used 
to live with Prince Abliaya. He was also himself deeply attached 
to Buddha and got a vihnra made in his mango grove and made a 

The Samnnaphala-sutia tells us that Ajata- 

sairu had to go out of the walled city on his way to the Amra-vana- 
vihara. Buddhaghosa adds in his annotation that " Jivakassa 

o • 

Ambavanani pakarassa Gijjhakutassa c-a antcird hoti / i.e, Jivaka s 

Man go-grove was between the city wall and the Gvdhvcikuta mountain , 
!•»• •• 

and that the king went out by the eastern gate. When at a short 
distance from the vihdra , a great fear overtook the king who sus- 


Buddhaghos 


pec ted that a plot had been laid against his life, 
explains that after leaving the city by the eastern gate the king and 
lus party entered into the shade of the mountain y the moon having 
been intercepted by the crest* Shaded by the mountain and the 
trees the place was in deep gloom and a great silence filled i 


t as the 
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Sangha was so well-disciplined that they maintained a strict silence 
in the presence of the Master, so profound was the reverence which 
they had for him. The commentary on the Dhammapada (Devculatta - 
Vastu) informs us that after having been wounded by Devadatta, 
who tried to kill him by throwing at him a gigantic boulder from 
the top of the Grdhrakuta mountain when he was walking in its 
western shade, Buddha was first taken to the Madda-kucchi and 
thence to the Amravaoa of Jivaka. This also proves that the Mango 
Grove was between the mountain and the city and not far from it. 
The Eastern gate is mentioned by Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Sutta-nipdla (Colombo edition of Paramdliha-jolikd. 330) in 
connection with Siddhartha’s first visit to Rajagrha. The annotator 
says that he entered the city by the Eastern- gate and returned to the 
slope of the Pandavaparvata which lay to the east (“ puratthwia- 
bhimukhapabbMreti ”). This helps us to locate the Eastern gate as 
well as the hill to the east. Pandavaparvata is the modern Ratna- 
giri and the Eastern gate must be the one to the immediate west of 
it and the one through which Ajatasatru left the city on his way to 
Jlvaka’s Amra-vana. The south-western bend of the Ratnagiri is 

t 

close to the Eastern gate, and is between the Grdhrakuta and the 
citjr wall. Beyond this bend there would be no shade as there was 
nothing to intercept the light of the moon, at that point. Jlvaka’s 
Amra-vana was therefore at this site or close to it. Connecting this 
with the Chinese records, we should interpret the north-eastern curve 
of the mountain city as the south-western corner of the Ratnagiri, 
just outside the city wall. If this is clear, it will be easy to locate 
the different stupas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang with tolerable cer¬ 
tainty. At the point where the Ratnagiri bends round to the east, 
I have found stone foundations as well as brick remains which are 
well worth further exploration. I have not the slightest doubt that 
both the Chinese travellers approached the Amravana from the 
southern parts of the city where the royal buildings stood. ' Starting 
from a point to the north of Mr. Jackson’s stone fort (A.S'.i?., 1913— 
14, 266) and proceeding towards the Ratnagiri bend, one has to pass 
a tank and a deep ditch before reaching the Amra-vana site. Accord¬ 
ing to the rules laid down in Kautilya’s Arthasdslra (Shamsastry’s 
translation, 61) the elephant stable should be placed in the south¬ 
east of a fortified town. If Ajatasatru’s stalls for elephants were 
similarly placed, it would be an additional reason for holding that the 
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Chinese pilgrims started towards the Amra-vana site from some point 

in the southern part of Kajagrha. 

In Kautilya's Arthusdsira. directions have been given for the con¬ 
struction of the treasury-house, various store-houses, armoury, jail* 
etc. The treasury was a building constructed over a square dry- 
well with a stone floor as well as stone sides and compartments of 
stronwood. The ladies’ apartment, it appears, used to consist of 
many rooms. one within the other,” surrounded by a parapet and 
a ditch, and provided with a door (Shamsastry’s translation, 44-45). 
The king's palace used to be constructed like the treasury with an 
underground chamber contained in a square well with the sides and 
the floor paved with stone and provided with secret passages and 
other contrivances for the safety of the king. Square wells of a 
ar description, and specially one with a curious structure, viz. 
the lower part squaw and the upper, round, have been found by Mr 

in the southern part of the city (A.S.R., 1913-14, 270). 
All these point to the fact that the 5 * Rajanive&ana ” or the king’s 
palace was in this locality. This would completely reconcile the 
Chinese accounts with those contained in Buddhist literature. It is 
more than probable that Hiueu Tsiang was living in one of the 
8aiuiharmn.ils which he found at the south-west angle of the “ palace 

t- 

precincts ” and which were meant for travelling bhiksus. That would 
explain why he first visited the sites on this side of Rajagrha, and 
in his trips to the places to the north of tho old city had always to 
go out through the north gate to which the distances and direc- 

h r? 

tions given by him refer invariably. 

(h'dhrakufa bad a peculiar sanctity in the history of Buddhism. 

• • •• 

It was a most favourite resort of the great Teacher and some of his 



important sermons were 



here. It was here that the 


Upomthn ceremony was first instituted at the instance of king Birnbi- 
sara and the hhiksun had their first confessional. The Mahavustu 
(Paris Ed., II. 257) relates that Buddha met here the divine musi¬ 
cian Pancasikha and many of the important Mahay ana sutras are as¬ 
sociated with this mountain (e.g. Karuna-pundarikct ). The Astasd - 
hasrikd 



the Satasdhasrikd Prajhapdramita both state in the 

opening chapters that Buddha was at that time living in the Grdhra- 

kuta mountain. From the Pali texts it is clear that Grdhrakuta 
» 

was approached from the Eastern gate of the city, the Amravana 
and the Maddakucchi being on the way. It is mentioned that this 
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mountain lay to the south of the Vipula (Sarnyutta, II. 185). I 
the account about Devadatta’s attempt to kill Buddha by rollin 
down a boulder from the top of the mountain while he was taking 
his customary exercise in the western shade of the mountain, the 

I' 

Cullavagga of Vinayapitaka states that a broken piece from the 
missile struck his foot and inflicted a severe wound. That part of 
the mountain where he used to stay was sufficiently spacious for 

seating large congregations. The Pali scriptures, however, mention 

% 

no caves of which Hiuen Tsiang speaks. 

The Indra-saia-guha should next claim our attention. The Sakha- 

panha-sulta places it in a mountain 

which lav to the east of Raiagrha. The name of the mountain was 


north of the Ambasanda village 


Vedivaka from its having a flat top and a luxuriant growth of vege¬ 
tation on all sides. The Snmanyala-vilasini tells us that the cave 
was situated between two mountains and had a sal tree at its opening. 
In the SamyuUa-nilcdya. I.X., there is mention of a meeting between 
Indalco Yalekho ” and Buddha in the house of “ Indnko Yakkho ” in 

Indrakuta was perhaps 


l l 


c t 



n 


the “ Indakuto” mountain at 
one of the neaks at the eastern extremity of the Rajgir range, and 

•A* 

it is quite probable that at a later time, the peak having been as¬ 
sociated with the tradition about the Yalcsa, came to be named 
Yaksagiri or “ Giri-yak.” The position of the cave between two 
hills to the east of Rajgir entirely coincides with that of the one 
found by Cunningham and, after him, by Stein. The Ambasanda 
village was to the south of the cave and between the hills and the 

Panchanan River. The Samyutta mentions another peak, Patibhama- 

# 

kuta with a i; fearful” precipice (Vol. V, 440), not far from Gijjhn- 
kuta. 

4 

No other site to the south-west of Ra jagrha is mentioned in the 
Pali texts excepting Latthivana (Sanskrit, Yaslhivana). In Sari - 
pulta-Mor/galdnakathd, Malm-hhandaka of the 'Viituya-'piiahi, we are 
told that after leaving Gaya, Buddha went on to Rajagrha and 
stopped under a banyan tree ( Supralilthi ■ Celiya) in Latthivana; 
which, the annotator tells us, was a palm grove and not, as is 

Lattlii ” meant in those 


Was this Sailagiri ? 


generally understood, a bamboo forest. 

O •' 


cc 


days any small or young tree. e.g. •• amlm-latlhi ” The annotator 



uen 


translates it as : ‘ taruna tala ru/ckha’* or young palm tree. 

Tsiang made the same mistake, and adorned the story with a 
tale which his guide must have told him. The Mahdvaslu speaks 
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of “ Yasthivana ” as lying inside the mountains (“ antam gins - 
mm”). 

Ajatasatrn’s Stupa : We have, on the authority of the Mahapari - 
uibbdna Sulla, that Ajatasattu built a stupa over the body-relics of 
Buddha with due ceremony (p. 112. Burmese edition). In the 
commentary on Vimdna-Yailliu (p. 1.70, P.T.S.), we are told that 
Sunanda, who was an Ufxinika used to semi garlands and perfumes 
as votive offering* to the slu-pa which Ajatasatru had erected at 
Rajagrha over his share of the body relics of Tathagata. The 
same commentary tells us that another Updsilcd of Rajagrha, after 

her morning ablutions, gathered a few kositaki 
(lowers for worshipping the stupa, and, entirely absorbed in the 
thought about the relies, proceeded towards the tower. In a fit of 


having finh 


absent-mindedness, she did not notice a cow which had just given 
birth to a call: and was goaded to death by the infuriated animal. 
In all these passages there is not the slightest suggestion of the 
existence of a New Rajagrha as distinguished from old Rajagrha 


The site of such an important stupa must naturally be to the north 
of the old city near the important hermitages of the Buddhist 
monks, perhaps, as Hiueu Twang says, to the east of Venu-vana. 
The commentary on the Mahdparinibbdna Suita (p. 429-432, 
Colombo ed.) mentions a diidlu-mdhdna, (literally, a treasure-house 
for body-relief!) which was built by Ajatasatru at the request of 
Mahakassapathero. From the accounts given it appears that the 
dhdlu-nidhiina was meant to be a secret underground store for con¬ 
cealing the precious relies. We are further told by the annotator 
that Asoka took out the relics from this place of concealment for 
the eighty thousand stupas —which he erected in Jambu-dvipa. The 
dhatu-mdhana was made bv cutting away a piece of rock in the 

I J 7 ^ *• 

south-east of the city (Rajayahassa pae in a - dak Ich i net disa-bhage) and 
making a hole eighty cubits deep in which a strong chamber was 
constructed for preserving the relies. Strict secrecy was observed 
for keeping the fact concealed from the public. Ajatasatru’s stupa 
was at some distance to the east of Venu-vana, otherwise it would 
not have escaped Fa Hian’s observation. It is highly improbable 
that Ajatasatru should build the memorial tower in such an un¬ 
savoury locality as the sitavana , and not very far from the crema¬ 
tion ground. The existence of New Rajagrha during Ajatasatru s 
time is still problematic, the slender ground on which it rests being 
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such a large conclusion as I have 


absolutely inadequate for drawing s 

already mentioned before. I would, therefore accept Hiuen Tsiang’s 

»/ 

identification. 

Kusagarapura : It was a great puzzle to me why Hiuen Tsiang 
calls old Bajagrha by the name Kusagarapura. I have not found 
this name in the Buddhistic literature of the Little or Great Vehicle 
Fa Hian used the name old Rajagrha. His accounts are however 
nowhere as full as those of the later traveller. Fa Hian for example 
does not even mention Nalanda and did not apparently visit it. 
He is also guiltv of some bad mistakes such as the identity of the 

• O t> 

hill of Indra and the persons who took part in the first Council. 
All this seems to indicate that when Fa Hian came to India the 
national memory was growing rather dim about things Buddhistic 
and that like the heaps of debris which covered and concealed 
many of the famous sites, there was a luxuriant growth of legend 
and gossip upon which the pilgrim had to depend for his narrative. 
The great development at Nalanda were subsequent to Fa Hian’i 


s 


visit and mark undoubtedly a fresh renaissance which gave impetus 
to the Nalanda movement, and to the growth of similar other 
places of Buddhistic culture in India. It is significant that when 
Hiuen Tsiang visited Rajgir even the name of the place had been 
forgotten and for the old Pali names Sanskrit names had been sub¬ 
stituted as in the case of Yasthivaua which was known as Latthi- 

• • • • 

van a during Buddha’s time. Kusagarapura is a Sanskrit name and 
a transformation of Kusagra-nagara or Kusagra-pura and is men¬ 
tioned in Jaina literature, this being the birth-place of the Tirthan- 
kara Muni Subrata (Outlines of Jainism by Jaini. table facing 
page 6). 

the Chinese accounts we must discriminate between 


In reading 


actual record and second-hand gossip and remember 



the 


distances and directions mentioned by them are not the result of 
accurate measurement but of rough estimate for which the travellers 
had often to depend upon their guides. 



< J 


ON TH I' LOCALITIES MENTIONED IN THE BHANDAK 

PLATES OP KRSNARAJA I; SAKA. 694. 

• • * 

By K. N. Dikshit, M’.A. 

The Bhandak plates of the Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja I have 
been edited in the XIVth Volume of the Epigraphia Indicct by 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, with a note by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, now 
Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces.' The Bhaudakgrant 
is the first record of the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta to be discovered 
so far north-east of their domains. But the mere fact of the dis¬ 
covery of a copperplate in a particular locality cannot piove that the 
tract in question formed part of the dominions of the prince, whose 
record it is. It is necessary that the localities mentioned in the 
-•rant should be identified with a degree of certainty, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at. In the present case, Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
has proposed to identify the places mentioned with several {.daces in 
the Amraoti and Wardha Dts. of Berar and the Central Provinces- 
The identification is however open to objection and as I did not feel 
satisfied with it, I consulted a friend of mine from Yeotmal, Mr. 
Y. K. Deshpande who has a good knowledge of the localities con¬ 
cerned and who happened to come here during Nmas. With the 
help and information received from him I am now able to identify the 
localities and hope that they will be found completely satisfactory. 

The name of the Eamavasaka, i.e. place where the king encamped 
was NandlpuradwarL The modern phonetical equivalent of Naridi- 
i:)ura would be Nandura. There is a Nandura in Yeotmal Taluq, 

■S* 

which is situated on the river Bembla, a tributary of the river War¬ 
dha, and has still got a camping ground and a modem Dak Bunga¬ 
low. The scarcity of water, which must have made itself felt in 
Berar, then as now, makes it incumbent on travellers to choose con¬ 
venient sites on the banks of rivers, as their camping grounds. We 

% 

can very well imagine therefore, why Krsnaraja touring in the height 
of summer (—the grant was issued on the 23rd June) encamped at 
Nandipura, situated on the bank of a perennial river. Ihe place 
suggested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal was Natidora in Wardha Tahsil, 
which has to be rejected, as it has no such natural advantages. 

We then pass on to the object of the grant, the village of Itfagana- 

40 
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purl, situated at the distance of a gavyuii to the east of Udumvara¬ 
manti. the donee being the Bhattaraka or enshrined god at the 
temple of Aditya erected in the town of Udumvaramanti. The hound- 

ox the village granted are given as; the village Nagama to the 
east, the village Umvara to the south, the village Antarai to the west 
and the village Kapiddha to the north. As Rai Bahadur Hiralal points 
out. Umraoti is the modern equivalent of Udumvaramanti, hut the 
modern town of Amraoti, besides being too far from the localities in 
question, has no pretension to antiquity, as Bai Bahadur claims for it. 
The old town of Udumvaramanti is the modern village of Rani Um¬ 
raoti in Yeotmal Taluq, about 5 miles to the south-west of Nandura, 
the place of encampment. The prefix Rani was added to this ancient 
village, some three centuries ago, when the village came into the 
possession of the Ran a Rajputs from Udaipur, the present descend, 
ants of which family, though converted to Muhammadanism are 
still the Peshmukhs of the village. The record besides granting the 
village of mentions : rrvnvv ?r wHnt 

Trfa f n pre Tti vPgftrfr snff vg i.e. “ a hundred nivarlonaa of land 

within the boundaries of Umvaramanti, as follows : to the north of 
Devatadaka, and to the west of Rajinitadaka and (to the south and 
east of) the river.” There is still a rivulet running within the 
boundaries of Rani Umraoti and there are depressions to the south 
and east at some distance, which may be the silted remains of the 
tanks mentioned in. the grant. My friend expects to locate the site 
of the ancient temple of the Sun at Rani Umraoti. 


■uiJivrgvj- 


kroSati or 4 miles) 


C\ v 7 

distant from Udumvaramanti is to be identified with the village 
Ganorl, four miles to the east of Rani Umraoti. I cannot recall to my 
mind any place name beginning with no and 1 presume the initial no 
of Naganapurl was either a mistake of the scribe or a pedantic at¬ 
tempt to Sanskritize the name. It will be seen that JTdTTt is a 
correct equivalent of JHiigyt. Rai Bahadur Hiralal could not identify 
the village but he tried to identify some of the boundary villages in a 
locality, 60 miles to the east of Amraoti. A gavyuii can never by 
any stretch of imagination be supposed to cover a distance of 6(1 
miles. His identification of onlv two villages out of five which he 
has tried to justify in spite of the discrepancies as regards the direc¬ 
tion, have therefore to be completely rejected. 

The present boundaries of Ganorl are Antargaon (ancient An tar a - 
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% 
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Asoka, the religion of, in early life, 
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about, 245. 
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« 9 
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of the Vedanta S'iitras, 463 ; iden¬ 
tification of, 464, 465, 466. 

Baddega, 302. 
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and its treatment, 667, 568-573 ; 
technic of manual delivery in. 
f>73-o75. 

Bahiya, 518. 
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Balavarman, 329. 
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Bavtholomae, on the meaning of Sra- 
osa Yast, 83, 84; on the explana¬ 
tion of the Mihir Yast, 85 ; 87, 88, 
89, 92, 94. 

Basal;, R. G., on the later Guptas, 
336, 337. 

BdsJcalamantropanisad , 5. 

BdsJcala Samhita , 5. 

4 ** 

Basvis, 154. 

Baudhayana S'ulba Sutra , 561 ; con¬ 
tents of, 562. 

Bavari, 517. 

Beddoe, Dr. John, 129. 


Beglar, on the identity 

609. 


of Suktiman, 




Beliefs, superstitious, in Yemen, 580. 

Bhaga, 585. 

Bhagavad Gita, classification of faith 
or Bhakti in, 415, predominance 
given to Bhakti in, 437: author 
of, ace. to Tilak, 406 ; relative ago 
of the Vedanta Sutras and the, 
408, 460. 

Bhdgavaia, on the dispersion of the 
Yadavas, 354. 

Bhagavati Sutra , 555. 

Bhcigavata Pur ana, classification of 
faith or Bhakti in, 415, 410. 



5 


'eli , the origin and spread of the 
cult of, 351,352 ; as differentiated 
from S'raddhd , 414. 415; various 
classifications of, 415, 410 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 416 ; of the wise. 417 : of 
the ignorant, 418 ; of arthdrthi, 
4*20 ; scope of Para and A para, 
422 : Svapnesvara’s Aihifat , 422. 

hailatas, probably refer to the Vedic 
Bhalana, 012. 

Bhana, a class of drama, 250. 

Bhandak plates, of Krsnarnja 1, iden¬ 
tification of places mentioned in. 

025-627. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., accepts Vasu- 
bandhu as the correct reading. 


I 





Bhandarkar, Sir R. 6., pioneer Indian 
philologist, 482. 

Bharata, description of ace. to Tatrdr - 
th a-rujavdrti lea ;, 133, 13 1. 


given to nr ft a by. 252 
Indian drama, act*, to 


Bharata, place 
genesis of 

253, 254. 

Bharatavarsa, division ace. to tlu; Vis- 
nuptirana and the Tatra rtha-raja- 

var tiled, 133. 


Bharata. Ncity a S'dstra , two kinds of 
pronunciation enunciated in, 174. 

Bharatiya Natyasaslra, 240, 250. 

Bharavi, probable date of, 103, 104; 
short sketch of the life of, 104; 
probable reforenee to, by Dandin, 
190, 297; his residence in the 
court of Durviruta, 306, 307. 

•# 

B h as a, Dan din’s ref eren c b to, i 0 8. 

BlmsavrUi ,, 179. 

• • * * 

Bhaskara Ravivarman, the grant of, 
310. 

Bhaskaravarman, 334. 


Bh at t a leal ah ka, 13 5. 

• • 

Bhattasali. N. K., on the order of suc¬ 
cession of the later (hiptas, 337. 

Bhat tiprolu, 26S. 

BhavadiTsa, 400. 


Bh a vapr akuto* 560, 5 OS, 509, ;>/0, 
13 hTm n, co n tj nests o f. 610. 

BhitarT Beal. 535, 337. 
Bhogahhwni ., 138. 

Bhoja It, 336. 
ojas, 354, 356. 


Eli aka , 50*8, 570. 

Bimbisnra, 613. 610; first confession 

of, 621. 

Bindusara, contemporaneity of Suban- 
dim and, 106; relation with Su- 
bandhu. 2 >8: compo-sts of. 210; 
Subandhu's relation with, 211. 

Bloch, M. J., 402. 

Bloomfield, on tin* chronology of the 
Bgrcda , 0: criticism of the classi¬ 
fication of Rg vedic hymns by.. 12: 


r.voi 
o o *> • 


BoJen.-tjidt:, 003. 

Boll, on Babylonian astrology, 815. 



Brainnrijalaxutia , contents at. 520. 

Brahma-ksatra, 344. 

Brahina-kanta, 278, 2su. 

Brahman, as used by Olaudupmla, 457 ; 
as held in the Upauirad, 457-458. 

Brahman as , dramatic recitation, etc., 
referred to in the, 251. 


Br a limauiis, position of, 5S9-4106 ; 
foliowing agriculture, 382 ; royal 
service of, 591, 392, 393 ; data .s re¬ 
cruited from among 893 ; employ¬ 
ed as soldiers, 303 ; privileges en¬ 
joyed by, 394; freedom from cor¬ 
poral punishment of, 305; em¬ 
ployment in the courts, of justice, 
305, 396; Buddha’s attitude to¬ 
wards, 537. 

B ralmi a sona, 84 8. 

B re nu and, 145, 147. 

B r lias pat i, on partition 371 ; on pay¬ 
ment of paternal debt, 372, 873 ; 
inheritance, 378. 

Brhati , 408, 410. 

Brhati-tiled, 307. 



• Iltf 


Bhattabhaskara, eight divisions of j Brhatkathd, Durvinita’s 

day acc. to, 37. I of, 104; 100; author ofc, 297. 





Index. 



Brhat-Samhita , on the five orders of 
columns, 271); 281, 282. 

Brugmann, 41)8, 501,502. 

Bryant. J., 145. 

Buddha, Gauclapada’s use of the 
word, 448, 440 ; his atti t,ude to¬ 
wards dogmatists, 529; the teach¬ 
ings of the, 529-534; on the su¬ 
periority of ahimsci . 530-538; 

• »' , * 

preached the observance of mettci 
feeling, 538-539; his views against 
caste-system, 539-540; against the 
authority of the Veclas and the 
worship of the deities, 541; 
against magical practices, 542; 
against mortifications and other 
ascetic practices, 542-544; his 
eomploto silence about the signi¬ 
fication of Nirvana , 544-545. 

Buddhaghosa, on Samj n lived ay itaniro- 
dha, 440 ; on the origin of the name 
Kalandakanivapa, ti 14-015 ; 019, 
020 , 021 . 


Buddhism, extinction of, 520, 521, 
522 : canonical literature of, 523 ; 

and their commentaries, 524; con- 

> » 

dition of the country which gave 
rise to, 535, 530; no Nirvana for 
laity in, 543. 

J; 

J 



id hist councils, 518. 


udlia Gupta, 335, 337 ; successors of, 
33 S. 

Bundchesh , on duty, 74; The Grand , 
destruction of Iranian literature, 

104. 

Bundalris , the origin of three classes 
ace. to, 98, 99. 

Biirk, Dr., 501, 502. 

Bunion f, Eugene, 518. 

Burzuya, visits India, 593, 594. 

Butuga, Sucli plates of, 299, 301; 

• (1) 1 victories of, 302 ; 

(2) II achievements of, 302, 303. 


G. 


Caesarean section, 575. 

(Uiitijas , Kautilya’s reference to the 
worship of, 474, 475. 

Campd-Sasthi , 145. 

Camunda-Rava, literary work of, 298; 
344* 

Canakva, 142. 

« v 7 

Candra, identified with Candragupta 

1., 330. 

Candra Dv ad aridity a, 338. 


Candragupta, adoption of the title 
Dev ana m Priya by, 556. 

Candragupta II, 204, 205, 206 ; politi¬ 
cal revolution after, refuted, 212; 
325; conquests of, 326, 327; west¬ 
ern conquests of, 332. 

Gan dr a,-leant a ,279, 280. 

Candraprakasa, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
212. 

Candravarman, 329. 

Gariy apitaka, reference to the story 
of Anf-Mandavy in, 230; date of, 
230, 231. 

Castes, origin of, 139, 140; Medhafcithi 

on the traditional origin of the 
four, 191; duties of the four, acc. 
to Kautilya, 390; government, 
160. 

Caste-system, development of, 96; in 
the Avesta , 98 ; Buddha’s attitude 
towards, 539-540. 

Gaturvarna , maintenance by the state 
of, 390. 

Cera, the kingdom of, 358. 

Ceras, achievements of, 359, 360. 

Cerebral sibilant (s), pronounced as 
guttural ( kh ), 495-505. 

Ceylon, colonisation of, from Vanga, 
510. 

Chandogya Upanisad, Handily a in, 

413 ; Kisna of the, 414. 

* • • * * 

Chandombudhi , 29S. 

Charpontier, J., on the date of the 
Gariydpitaka, 231; relation of the 
Kautiliyan and Epic versions of 
the Am-Mandavya story acc. to, 

Chauduri , jurisdiction of the, 160. 

GhdyandtaJcas, nature of, 261. 

Chi-Hoangti, proscription of Confusias’ 
work by, 146. 

Childers, R. C., 519. 

Chinvat, the bridge through which the 
souls pass on their way to the 

other world, 53, 57, 58, 59; des- 
| cription of, 61; 88, 89. 

I 

Cicero, 588. 

i 

Gitra-karna , 278, 280. 

Gitra-slcambha, 278, 280. 

• • 

Coins, Sassanian type of Indian, 594. 

Cola, the kingdom of, 358. 

' Colebrook, on the authorship of the 
; Vedanta Sutras , 463-464. 
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Columns, Greco-Roman and Indian 
orders of, 278. 279 ; origin of the 
names of orders of Greco-Roman, 
280; origin of the names of, in ] 
India, 280; different classes of \ 
mouldings of, 281; proportionate | 
measurements of, 283. j 

I 

Commerce, princes to study, 385; ex¬ 
tent of, with other countries, 386. 

Communal land, income of, 152. 

Confucius, restoration from memory 
the works of, 146; 535. 

Contract, different kinds of, 398. 

Guilapadumajdiaka ., similarities be¬ 
tween the story of Dhumitu and, 
549-550. 

Guttavagga , the story of Nalagiri in, j 
618. 

Cumont, on Babylonian astrology, 315. j 


Dantivarman, 303. 

Darab. Dastur., 602. 

Darmesteter, on the Parsi priesthood, 
99; 104. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, 520. 

Dasakumaracarita , 193 ; .l ataka stories 
in the, 549-551. 

Dasarupaka, 249. 

Dashaungi, 159. 

Dawn, periodic appearance of, 39; 
real meaning of, 40 ; 42, 43. 

Day, ten divisions of, 37. 

Daz-i-napshit, location of, 102; library 
of, 102, 103, 104; destruction of, 
by Alexander, 105, 107. 

Debt, paternal, payment of, 371, 372. 

Decimal system, reference to its exist¬ 
ence in India, 182. 


Cunningham, on the destruction of j 
Buddhism, 521 ; General, on the i 
identity of Suktiman Mt., 609. 

Giirnilca , 188. 

• 7 

i 

Cycles of recurrence, the use of, in j 

chronological invesfcigation, 309- 
317. 

Cyclic-year, Vedic, 39. 

Cyclic-table, 314. 

Cyrus the Great, 588. 

D. 

Dadistan-i Dini , description of the 
soul’s experience after death in, 


Delivery, technic of manual, 573-575, 

Demon-cult in Kautilya, 474. 

Devabhakti , nature and position of, 
424, 425. 

Devardhigani, collection and revision 
of Jaina literature under, 176. 

Devatadhyalcsa , 474. 

Deshmukh, or district head, 155. 

Deshpande, or district clerk, 155. 

JDesi nalya , definition of, 253. 

Dcvaddsis , 154. 

Devakuru, boundary of, 134. 

Dhala. Dr. M. N., 597, 598. 


59, 60 ; on industry, 72 ; on free¬ 
will or fate, 79, 80. 

Daena y the idea of Kama in Avestaic, 
50, 51; maiden form of and meet¬ 
ing with, 55, 56. 

Daittka Nrtya, nature and definition 
of, 260. ‘ 

Dalian, 572, 575. 

Damodarpur, copperplates, 332. 

Dandaka, destruction of the kingdom 
of, acc. to the Arthamstra , 355. 

Dandakaranyam, invasion by an an¬ 
cient Cera, 359, 360. 


Dharnma, different names of, 527. 

Dhammapada, cause of its occurrence 
in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, 174, 
175. 

Dharat, a cess on grains, 159. 

Dharma, meaning of, in Gaudapada- 
karikci , 442, 443. 

Dharmadhikari, 160. 

Dharmaktrti, 205. 

Darwai, the village grain measurer 
and accountant, 159. 

Dhataklkhanda, 133. 

• • 


Dandin, Avantisundar~i-katha of, 193; 
aneestrv of, 194 ; sketch of the life ! 

k- ' 

of, 194, 195; patron and friends i 
of, 195; occasion for the composi¬ 
tion of Avantisundari-lcatlici 195, 
196; references to earlier poets ! 
by, 196, 197, 198, 199; the works i 
of, 200; Subandhu referred to bv, ■ 
208. 


Dhuminl, the story of, its similarity 
to the Cullapadumajataka , 549- 
550. 

Dhurtila, 252. 


Dhvaja-stambhas , 278. 

Digambaras, account of the, 555-550. 
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Index. 


Oilfpu, :i2r>. 

Dima, 251), 250. 

DmTdaru, 93. 

Dm- i V ajar hard , on Alexander’s de¬ 
vastation of Parsi literature, 104. 

Dinkard , reference to the destruction 
of old Iranian literature by Alex- 




:ior in, 


Dipa-stambhaa, 277. 

Dip ay an a, the story of, 228, 229, 280. 

Disa-pothi , the Parsi family Calendar 
of the dead members, 167, 108, 
109. 

Divali , 145, 140. 

Dombika, definition of, 259. 

Dorsay, Prof., 180. 

Drama, Indian, not indebted to Greek 
drama. 184, 185 ; genesis of, ace. 
to Bliarata, 253, 254; development 
of, 255 ; bifurcation of court and 
popular, 258; three modes of pre¬ 
sentation, 200; part played by 
popular dome lit in 201; com pro- 
mi so between the popular and 
eon volitional aspects, 262. 

Dravida. the situation of, 357. 

Dravidians. civilizations of the, 208; 
contributions of the, 5S9. 

I >rvnd, r»4. 

«• 

Durga, worship of, 553, 554. 

I) annul f ilea , dcliuitiou of, 257. 

Durvimla, Bhamvi’s relation with, 

1 4 .) I; t r j m sh it ion o f Brh atkath a an d 

coimneiitary on Kiralarjuniya by, 

194; Sanskrit works written by, 

297; Guimnaroddipum record of, 

301, 305; date of 307; eontempo- 

ranoitv of Simhavesnu, Visnuvar- 

• • * • • 

d hail a and, 307. 

Duty <. Zoroastrian view regarding the 
performance of. 73, 74. 

Dvijit, 90. 

I' h.'ipmirnnrara . identified with the 
Buddha. 140, 4*11 ; Sankara on the 
meaning' of, III. 

J) ni,~rajru, 279, 2S0. 

iUlucdprthin< meaning of, 3S. 


; Epics of India, tlio character of the, 

185, 186. 

Epigraphy, relative value of architec¬ 
ture and, 269. 

E reyapp a, patron of Gunavarma I, 
298 ; the Gattavadi plates of, 299, 
301; account of, 302. 

Euaspla river, identified with Rsi- 
kuly a, 611. 

Evil spirits, Avestic, 586. 

Exchange, medium of, in the Rama- 
yana , 380. 


F. 

Fa Hian, 613, 617 ; 623, 624. 

Faith, various classifications of, 415, 
► 416; definition of, 416; of the 

the ignorant, 
418; of the ariharthl , 420 ; of 
the jijnasu , 421; of the cirttah , 
421; Para and A para , 422; 

nature and conception of, 422, 
423; classification and gradations 
of, 424-427 : the relation of lower 
forms of, to higher ones, 427, 428, 
429, 430; utility of the lower 
forms of, 428, 429 ; types of, 431: 
goal of, 431. 432; superior worth 
of, 434, 435, 486. 

Famines, existence of, in ancient In¬ 
dia, 382. 

Father, the rights of the, in the Vedas, 
365, 366. 


wise, 417; of 


1 




Eclipse, 1 17 : cycle, 311, 

Elliot, on kali fananis , 291. 

Employer, qualities <>f an, 397. 


Fausboil, 519. 

Faust, Indian influence in, 604. 

Fergusson, on the excellence of 
stambhas , 277, 278. 

Festivals, Artha&astra on popular and 
religious, 476, 477. 

Firdousi, 106; store about, 117, 118; 
584. 

Fire, kept burning before Parsi corpse, 

01 . 

Five-hundred, South Indian village 
assembly of, 152. 

Fleet, Dr., on the genuineness of the 
Gauga plates, 304, 305; on the 
Merle ara grant, 300. 

Folklore, preservation of, in memory, 
146. 

Folk-stories, the astronomical back¬ 
ground of, 146. 

Foucmix, 518. 

i Fouoher, Prof., 285, 286, 280. 
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Free-pillars, sectarian use of, 277, 278. j Ghantasala, 268. 

Funeral, Parsi custom of performing 
funeral ceremonies while living, 

168, 169. 

G. 

Gajasasirci , written by Sripurusa, 298. 


Gajdstaka , 298. 

Ganciy definition of, 402. 

Ganapatinaga, 329. 

Ganesa, 145. 

Gahgas, Western, of Talkad, 297-308; 
titles used by. 297 ; genuineness 
of the inscriptions of the, 304, 
305; separation of the, into two 
dynasties, 307. 

Gahga-Bana, family, genealogy of the, 
340. 

Gangadikaras, 297. 

Ganges, river, 137. 

Ganj-i Shapigan, library of, 102, 103, 
104; destruction by Alexander, 
104. 

Gaochithra, 585. 

Garbhasahga , 568, 569. 

Garga, the astrologer, 3IG. 

Gai Hora, the Munda 4 milky way, 5 
165. 

Garuda-stambhas , 278. 

Gautama, on the restriction of pater¬ 
nal authority, 368 ; on partition 
of property, 369; on payment of 
paternal debt, 371. 

Gautama Sutras , indigenous syllogistic 
system in, 182. 

Gaudapada, explanation of kdrikd IV. 
1, 2, 99, 100, of the Agarnascistra 
of, 440-452 ; on Ajdti 452-455 ; 
reconciliation of Vedanta and 
Vijndnavdda as made by, 450-460; 
on the nature of Brahman, 457. 

Gaudapadakdrika , occurrence of the 
term Buddha in, 448, 449; ex¬ 
planation of the kdrikd IV T . I., 2, 
99, 100 of, 440-452. 

Gaudavaho, 410, 411. 

Gaurl, 145. 

Qavyutiy 626. 

Geldner, 83, 86, 87, 90, 92. 

Gemarah, 113. 

Germans, some common traits of the 
Indo-Iranians and, 601-602. 

Geya, dramas, 259. 


! 


Ghatotkaca Gupta, 33o, 33 h 

Ghori, 158, 159. 

Ghost, worship of, 474. 

Ghrtavara, 133. 

Gipsies, importation of the, to Persia, 
594-095. 

Gods, Buddha discourages the wor¬ 
ship of, 541. 

Goethe, 601, 603; common traits of 
the lives and Divans of Hafiz and, 

604-606. 

Gominl, the story of, and its simi¬ 
larity to the Mahdnmmagga 
J at aka, 550-551. 

Gommatasdra 302. 

% 

Gosala Mankhaliputta, 554, 555, 556. 

Gosthi> definition of, 260. 

Govinda II, 336. 

Govindagupta, 200. 

Grammar, Indian, distinction between 
karaka and vibhakti in. 184. 

Grand Bundehesh , destiny of soul after 
death in, 61, 62. 

Grantha Nadi . 315. 


• * 


Gray, Dr. L. Ii., on jester in plays, 
256. 


Grdhrakuta, 619, 620 ; reasons of its 
importance, 621,622. 

Great Bear, Munda story about the 
group of stars known as, 164, 
165. 

Greeks, the borrowings of the, 589. 
Grhapati, the authority of, 376. 

Gr urn bates, 593. 

Guilds, 3S3 ; functions of the, 403. 
Gulshan-i-Raz , 596. 

Gummareddipura grant, Fleet on the 
genuineness of the 304, 305. 

Gii.nalcdrandavyfiJuiy account of Ava- 
lokitesvara in, 285. 

Gunadhya, Dandin’s reference to, 196. 

Gunavarma I, literary works of, 298. 

Guptas, later imperial, 335; order of 
succession of the later imperial, 

337. 

Guptava ms amah d kav ya , 205, 207. 

Guttural (7jih), cerebral sibilant (s.) 
pronounced as, 495-505. 

Gwilt, Prof , on columns, 277, 280; on 

the proportionate measurements 
of columns, 283, 284. 


I 



Iwle.v. 



and situation 


of, 133, 


H. 


Uitlohht ha ale* 51; on the condition 
of souls after death, 54, 55, 50. 

lit Hz, in v it: fit. inns to % 507; 003; com¬ 
mon traits of the lives and Di¬ 
va m of Goethe and, 004-000. 

fagadah , 113. 

Iaimavata, description 

of, 133, 134. 

lairanyavata, description 
135. 

I alachcth , 113, 115. 
lalaliala, sadhanqs devoted to, 286. 
Talayudha, 555. 

fallisaka , definition of, 200. 
lamazor, interpretation of, 77. 
lamdkci , definition of, 257. 

Fa cm a, 101, 102. 

lappiness, Zoroastrian wav of at¬ 
taining, 70, 77. 

f 

lardy, Thomas, 519. 

I ar ill a v i h ari v ah an od bh ava, sa d h ana s 
devoted to, 280. 

I arikan ta, river, 137. 

iarisena, Kalidasa's relation with, 

: description of Sarnudra- 
gupta’s expedition by. 328, 320, 

330. 

liarit, river, 137. 

darivarma, spurious grants of, 300. 

Bari versa. description and situation 
of, 133, 134. 

FI ari vi jay a, 198. 

Hastiina 11 a, I'davendiram 

302. 

1 i ath/gurnplm inscription 
character of, 177. 

Hang, on Iranian castes, 99. 

Huviska, 591. 

Hearth, tax. 15 9. 

Heaven, the Zoroastrian idea about, 

75. 70. 

ILedonistic, eonception of the lower 
forms of faith, 432, 433. 

Heine, 003. 

Hetnacandra, 482. 

Herder. 003. 

Himalayas, 137. 

Hinduism, elasticity of, 530. 

Hindu Astronomy, by Brrnnand, 145. 


Himnvuarbha Sukta, 5. 

« A - 


* * « 





; Hirtzel, on Rgvcda metaphors and 

similes, 7. 

Hiucn Taang, the story regarding Va- 
submidlui acc. to, 203; 337, 338: 

refers to the building of a now 

eitv by Bimbisara, 013; 010, 617, 
019, 020,022, 023, 624. 

Ho am a or Soma, Avestic and Vedic 
description of, 584-585. 

Hodgson. B. H., 518. 

Hoernle, Dr., refutation of Mm. H. P. 
Sastri’s reading 4 Ga Subandhu 5 in 
Vamana’s Sutras by, 204; on the 
genuineness of the early Gang a 
grants, 305; on Raglm’s con¬ 
quests, 327 ; 520. 

Holi , 145. 

§ 

| Honwad inscription, references to the 

Senas in, 343. 

Hopkins, Prof., on taxation in the 
R dm ay an a 9 387. 

H o r m uzd 11, 593. 

Hughes, 581. 

Huitav, 98, 99. 

%- * 

Hultzsch, Dr., on the 
the Banas, 340, 

Hun, invasion, 593. 

Huims, 333; defeat of the, 330. 

Hyde, Dr., 002. 


chronology of 


I. 

Idaivar, 350 ; identification of, 300; 
303. 

Idols, worship of, 589. 


i 

ft 


| lliuwrga , 250. 

• rant of, j Xksuvara, 133. 


linguistic. 


Imam, 579, 580, 581, 582, 

Imam Ghnzali, metaphysical termi¬ 
nology of, 590. 

Images, Kautilva’s reference to, 474. 

Incarnation, Indian theory of, 419 n. 

Indian astrology, Greek origin of, 310. 

Indian chronology , 311, 313, 314. 

Indian languages, their interrelation 
181. 

Indo-Aryan, loss of vowel-alternation 
in, 487-494. 

Indo-Irani an, character of, religion 
and myths, 580. 

Indralll, 339, 


Indra, 5S4; Arthasastra 
ship of, 472. 


on the vvor- 
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Indr a-s ala-guh a, identification of, 

622. 

Indus, river, 137. 

Industry, its place in Zoroastrianism, 
69, 70, 71. 

Inheritance, 373, 374, 375. 

Iranian literature, divisions of ancient, 

101, 102, 103. 

Irrigation, arrangement for, 153, 154, 
155. 

[nub-go-vel, ancestrv of the chief, 
361, 362. 

Islam, force of, in Yemen, 580. 
Islampur plates of Vijayaditya, 305. 
Ismailis, 579. 

Isvaranuraktiy nature and position of, 

424, 425. 

Itivuttuka, contents of, 528-529. 

J. 

Jacobi, 233. 

Jagannath Pandit, identifies Bada- 
rSyana and Krsna Dvaipayana, 
4G6. 

Jaimini, 464. 

Jaina, literature, 175, 176. 

Jambudvfpa, 133, 135. 

J ambuprajnapti , 135. 

Jarjcira pole, festival round the, 253, 
254. 

Jcitakas, date of composition, 227,228 ; 
the story of Am-Mandavya in the. 
228, 229, 230. ’ 

xJatilas , supernatural powers of the, 

’ 475. 

Jats, origin of the, 595. 

Jaya-Meru, 339, 340. 

Jayanta, 472, 473. . 

Jayasirnha, adoption of Saiva faith, 
345. 

Jaya-stambhciSy erection of, in the 
Gupta period, 328. 

Jeth-Rayat , or village headman, IfO. 

Jews, position of, in Yemen, 579. 

Jha, Dr. Ganganath, on the inter¬ 
pretation of Vartikakara , 409. 

Jivaka, 619. 

Jones, Sir William, on folklore, 145; 
481, 602. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, Prof., on the 
Gangas, 307, 308. • 


Julien, Stanislaus, 5 18. 

Junggrammatilcer , the contributions of 
the, 482, 483. 

Jupiter, cycle of, 313. 

! Justice, administration of village, 161, 

! 162. 

i 

I 

Justinian, 593. 

Juvenal, 316. 

| K. 

| Kakas, 329. 

i 

■ Kalandaka-nivapa, origin of its name. 

614-615. 

i 

Kali fanams, 291. 

Kalidasa, composition of Setubandha 
by, 198 ; Dandin’s reference to, 
198; date of, 198, 199; 333; re¬ 
ferred to in the Vidyasundara , 
218 ; story about, 239 ; the works 
of 239; chronological order of the 
poems of, 239, 240, 241 ; chrono¬ 
logical order and comparative 
studjr of the plots of the dramas 
of, 241,242, 243, 244, 245 ; relative 
order of the dramas and Jcavyas 
of, 245, 246, 247 ; conternporar}' 
Gupta emperors, 325; identifica¬ 
tion of Kaghu's conquests as des¬ 
cribed by, 327. 

I Kallar, significance of,-357. 

Kallil- Attiraivanar, Maury an invasion 
of the south referred to by , 319. 

Kcimale Kumini, 150. 

Kamasutva , by Vatsvayana, 188. 

i KanakapiJIai, village accountant in 

| Madras, 158. 

| Kanakasen, 343. 

i 

Kang, on the meaning of Sraosa Yast, 
83,84; 87, S8, 91. 

! Kaniska, invasion and conquests of, 

1 591. 

I 

Kanhadipdyana Jcitnka , the story of 
Am-Mandavya in, 229, 230 ; 232. 

Kapild Safiihi, 146, 149. 

Karanarn, village accountant in 
Madras, 158. 

Karava, origin of the Sinhalese word, 

511-513. 

Karay ogams ,152. 

Kardar, 159. 

Kardan, 48. 

Kartan, 48. 

Karma , 47 ; equivalents in other lan¬ 
guages, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52; 
maiden form of and meeting with 



53, 54, 55 ; the forms in which it 
appears before the soul acc. to the 
Grand Bundi'hcsh, 01, 02; the 
forms of, 04 ; Iranian and Gujrati 
proverbs about, 05, 00 ; the pro¬ 
per sense of, 00, 07. 

Karmabhumi, 138. 

Katha vatihu , 177. 


Katyayana S'ulba Farit irta , 501 ; con¬ 
tents of, 562. 

KdHka , 178. 

Kathaka Sanihita, Vyusla in, 38. 

KauSika, the story of, 225, 226, 227. 

Kautilya, astronomical observa¬ 
tions of, 35; non-sectarian charac¬ 
ter of, 390; on the composition 
of the army, 393; on the wages 
of labotirers, 401 ; on the place of 
Anvllcmkl , 471 ; his attitude to- 
wards the Buddhists and AjivTkas, 
471, 472; on the worship of Indra, 
Yama and Varuna, 472; on the 
worship of deities in newly-made 
towns, 472-473; on deities presid¬ 
ing over the four quarters, cities, 
royal family and villages, 473 ; 553 

Kavirajamarga , referonce to Dnrv inita 
in, 298. 

Kavya, definition of, 257. 

Kuvyadarsa , classification of langu¬ 
ages acc. to, 178. 

Kavya) ms a s ana , on the types of po¬ 
pular dramas, 259, 260. 

Keith, Dr., on Rnghu’s conquests, 327 ; 
911 the date of Prabhakara and 
Sftlikanatha, 407; 612. 

Kerdar, 49. 

KosarT, lake, 137. 

Kcsava-sihsd , on the kh sound of 

497. 

Kluiraporikas, 329. 

Khasarpnna. mdhanas devoted to, 
286. 

lvhemu, 292. 

Kh sound of antiquity of Bie, 496; 
prevailed among the Mudhyandi- 
nl Sakha, 496-498, 502. 

lvhusroo I, benelieiont measures of, 
593. 

Koilliorn, Dr., on the identification of 
Men 1 , 339, 340. 

Kilah , 568, 569. 

Kings, divine nature of, 419 n; Aves- 
taic and Vodic legendary kings, 

586. 


Kirana-t.antra. 281, 282. 

• • * 

Kirii-istamhhas , 278. 

Koliala, 252, 259. 

Kohomada 9 origin of tlie Sinhalese 
word, 510-511. 

Kokilavarta, 146. 

Kosakaras , 386. 

Kofiar, 319, 320, 321, 322. 

Kralu , meaning of, 414 n. 

Krpa, river, identification of, 610; 611. 

Krsna, restoration of, by Butuga II 
302; 355; Tamil reference to the 
frolics of, 360; referred to in tlie 
Ghandogya Upanimd , 434. 

Krsna II, III, 341. 

• • • 7 7 

Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, identified 
with Badarayana, 464, 465, 466. 

Kps^araja, identification of, 341. 

Krsnaraja I, Bhandak plates of, 625- 
627. 

Ksatriya, admission into the rank of, 
95 ; Buddhist view of the superior¬ 
ity of the, 540. 

KsTravara, 133. 

Kud i-maramat , 153. 

Kuhn. Prof. A., on Indo-Iranian reli¬ 
gion and mvths, 586. 

O 7 

Kula , definition of, 402. 

Kola-parvatas , 609, 612. 

Kulkarni, or village accountant, 155, 
156, 158. 

Kumaragupta, (I) 204, 205, 325; 

(2) I, 333; successors of, 335; 

(3) II, 335, 337. 

Kumar as ambhava, chronological posi¬ 
tion of, in Kalidasa’s works, 239, 
240, 241 ; authorship of the later 
sargas of, 246, 247; 326. 

Ivumarasena, 343. 

KumarT, river, identification of, 630; 
611. 

Kumarilabhatt a, his relation with 

Prabhakara, 407, 411, 412. 
Kumbha-stambha , 278, 280. 

Kumhrar, 271. 

Kunishna , Pahlavi equivalent of 
karma , 48; meaning of, 48: 49; 
meeting of the wicked soul with 
his, 63, 64; maiden form of, 58. 

Ivupa, river, identity of, 611. 

Kurrna Parana , rivers of the Sukti- 

mat Mt., 611. 
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Kurumbu, meaning of, 361. 

Kurumbar, power and position of the 
chieftains known as, 361. 

Kurus, the composition of the, 354. 

Kusagarapura, building of, 613; men¬ 
tion of, 624. 

Kusans, the rule of the, 591. 

Kustik, the Parsi thread girdle, 100. 


Madhuvidya , 438. 

Madhyndin! $akha, kh sound of s as 
used by the 496; derived from a 
distant and ancient home, 497- 
498 , 502. 

Madirn, worship of, 472, 473. 
Madrakas, 329. 

Madura, natural caverns of, 268. 
MaduraihJcanji , 320, 321, 322. 


L. 

Labour, aetiology of obstructed, 566- 
568 ; varieties of obstructed, 568- 
570; treatment of obstructed, 571 
-573. 

Labourers, working hours of, 39S 399; 
factors of labour-efficiency, 399, 
400; combination of, 402 ; old-age 
pension, bonuses and provident 
fund for, 403, 404. 

Laghu madhyandini-sikm , on the ich 
sound of 497, 503. 

Lakes, of Bharatavarsa acc. to the 
TatvTirthasiitra and the Rfcjavarti- 

ka , 137. 

Lcditavistara, language of, 170. 

Lambardar , 157, 158, 159. 

Latthivana, 622. 


* # 


to intercaste 


Babylonian as- 


pr act ice of the 


Latyayana, reference 
marriage in, 142. 

Leclereq, Bouche, on 
trology, 315. 

Levi, Dr. Sylvain, on 
theatre, 261. 

Linga-stambha , 278. 

Logic, Indian, 182, 183. 

Loluta Sflgara, 386. 

Lokanatha, sadhanas devoted to, 286. 

Loke.^vara, sadhanas devoted to, 286. 

Luther. Martin, 603. 


Mahabharata , the story of Atu-Man- 
davya in the, 222, 223, 224; date 
of the, 233, 237; references to the 
existence of popular dramas in, 
252 ; 309, 310; the value of astro¬ 
logical references found in the, 
317 ; on the Satvatas, 352. 


the 

188, 


Mahabhdsya , on the colour of 
Dvij as and S udras, 138; 178, 

209. 

Mahabhoja the title, 356. 

Mahadevi , mention of, in inscriptions, 
335. 


cere- 


in the 


Mahagiri, 556. 

Mahakclcchapa Vardhanam , the 
mony of, 475. 

Mahammad of Ghazni, 117. 

Mahapadma, lake, 137. 

Mahapratisara, 290. 

MahapundarTka, lake, 137. 

Maharastrakas, 356. 

• # 

MahSsamghikas, language used 
literature of the, 176; 181. 

Mahaaena, 343. 

M ahasivarcitra , 145. 

Mahaummagga Jataka , similarities 
between the story of Gominl and, 
550-551. 

Mahavall Vanaraja, the date of, 340. 

Mahavastn, 617. 

Mahavira, 538. 


M. 

Macdonell, 612; and Keith, on the Ve- 
dic Pahca Janah> 353. 

Maddakuechi, 620, 621. 

Madhava, attainment of sovereignty 
by, 301, 302. 

Madhava II, literary attainment of, 


Mahdvyutpatti, 441. 

Mabayana, language of the, 176, 177. 

Mahdyanasutralahhara , Gau dap ada’s 
use of, 440. 

Malidi, 579. 

Mahimai , 151, 153. 

Maine, Sir H., 601. 


297. 

Madhavakar, 566, 567 568, 569, 570. 

Madhavanidana t 566; aetiology of ob¬ 
structed labour in, 567; varieties 
of obstructed labour, 568-570. 


Majjhirnanikdya, contents of, 528 ; in¬ 
cidents of the life of Bucklha in, 
528; 555. 

Majumdar, B. C., on Raghu’s con¬ 
quests, 327. 



Index. 
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Mazumdar, Dr. Tt. U., on I In* Sneers Marga Naii/tt* definition of, 253 
sorfl of Kumfira guptit l, 335. 

Malavas, 329. 


Maritime conmioreo, references to. in 
t he Uamaymia, 380. 


Mulavilcagnhn Ura , chronological posi¬ 
tion of, in the dramas of Kalida¬ 
sa, 241, 242; comparative study 
of the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 245.* 

Malba, the common village fund, 159. 

Mama , origin of the Sinhalese word, 
507-509. 

MSniulanar, reference to Maury an in¬ 
vasion in, 319. # 

MRmular, reference to Maury an inva¬ 
sion by, 320 


Manasara, on the different kinds of 
pillars, 277 ; on the five order of 
columns, 278, 279, 280; on the 
mouldings of the columns, 281, 
282. 

Muna-atainbhas , 278. 

Manava S'ulba Sutra, contents of, 503- 
504. 

Mandal, 100. 

Maud ala gram Y ant rani, 574. 

Mandagn, river, identity of, 010. Oil. 

Maud an am iSra, 410. 

Mandavilhini. river, identity of, 010, 
011 . 

iVlandavyn, Midi. references to, 224. 

Mand ukya Upanimd , 439. 

Mangal CandT, story of, 148; astrono¬ 
mical explanation of, 148, 149: 
original meaning of, 149. 

Mnni, the Buddha of Persia, 592, 593. 

Man id ham, description of, 287. 

Mnnigar, village headman in Madras. 
158. 

Manisin, principles of, 592. 


Manlri , 392. 

A!anu, on the origin of the Satvutas. 
302, 303; on paternal authority 
307,* 308 ; forbids abandonment of 
sons, 398-309; father may be 
sued, 370; on partition, 370; on 
payment of paternal debt, 371, 
372 ; on the enjoyment-of acquired 
property, 374. 

Marasimha, copperplate grant of, to 
Mu nj ary a, 298; general descrip¬ 
tion of the copporplates of, 298, 
299 ; genealogy as given in the 
platen of, 300, 301. 

Marnsimha 11, Ajitasona's reintion 
with, 344. 

41 


MTtrkandrya Vanina, the story of A in- 
iUiindfivya in, 224, 25; (109: 

rivers of the Suktimat Mt., Oil. 

! Mai ret, Dr. R.R., 129. 

Marriage, codification of Farsi laws 
regarding inheritance and, ill; 
absence of, 580; tax, 151, 159. 

t • 

* 

Mars, cycle of, 313. 

Manila, account of, 303. 

Mas or Maonha, 585. 



I// n i.v 

W 


nranna , fishermen of Cevlon, 
511. 

Mas navi , 596. 

Matariga Jatalca , reference to the AnT- 
Mandavya story in, 231. 

Mftt.ita, 329. 

Matsyapurana , on the five orders of 
columns, 279; mouldings of col¬ 
umns in, 281, 282; rivers of the 
Suktimat Mt., 610. 

Maury an invasion, references in Sail- 
gam literature to, 319, 322. 

Mauryas, Southern invasions of the, 
320,321. 

Max Muller, Prof., 404, 519. 


M a y a j a 1 a k r a rn a r y a v a 1 o k i b o .4 v a r a, 
Sudhanas devoted to, 286. 

Mayi7ra, Dandin’s reference to, 199. 

Mayura&arman, 346. 

MedJiatithi, the date of, 187, 188, 189; 
the native land of, 189, 190, 191 ; 
character and original ideas of, 
191,192. 

Meghaduia ) chonological position of, 
in Kalidasa’s works, 240, 241; 
320. 

Mcillet, M., on the ablaut of the Indo- 
European languages, 487, 488. 

Melekote plates, Fleet’s view about 
the genuineness of the, 304, 305. 

MeUa feeling, as propounded by the 
Buddha, 538-539. 

Mercury, cycle of, 313. 

Me.ru, identification of, 339, 340, 341. 

i 

I Messaih, 310. 

Metaphysics, various schools of, 183. 

• Mhill, Dr., 587. 
i Mihirakula, 337. 

: Mihir Ya&t, 85. 
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Mills, on the meaning of the Sraosa 
Yast, 83, 84; 87, 88, 89, 92. 

Minokherad , on karma , 48 ; judgment 
of the soul in, 58; 04. 73. 

Min-Kaoad, on the gipsies, 59"*. 

Mishna l J2, 113. 

Misrabhasa , used in Mahasamghiko 
literature, 176; Dan din’s defini¬ 
tion of, 180. 

Mithila, burning of, 224. 

Mithra, Poisian divinity, 584; 589. 

* •• 

Mithradates I, Indian conquests of. 
5 91. 

Mixed language, use of, in the Purvis , 
175; by the Mahasamghika and 
Muhayana schools, 176. 

*- i 

MIeechas, classification of, 13 h 139. 
Mohfir, 319, 320, 321, 322. 

Morinar, the second reading of, 321. 

Mouldings of columns, Greco-Roman 
and Indian, 281, 282; synonyms 
of, 281 n ; identification of Greco- 
Roman with Indian, 282. 

Moulton, 92. 

Mountains, of Bharatavarsa acc. to 
Talvarthasutra and Rajavartilca . 

137. 

Mr cch aka tile a } author of, 197. 

Muhammad, election of, 681. 

Muir, on the stratification of Rgvodic* 
hymns, 11. 

Muladeva, Dandin’s reference to, 196. 

197. 

Midamadhyamalcarilca , Gan da pad a’s 
use of, 440. 

Mulgund inscription, account of the 
Senas in, 343. 

Mundas, astronomical ideas of the. 

*103, 164. 

Mundas , supernatural powers of the. 
475. 

Mu nj ary a, attainments of, 303. 

Mnnsif, the village headman in Mad- 
ras, 158. 

N. 

Nadi Pujd , ‘ river worship,’ to avert 
floods, 474. 

Nagadatta, 329 

Naganapurl boundaries of, 626; iden¬ 
tification of, 626; identification of 
the villages around, 626-627. 

NiTgarjuna, 449; on anirodhamanutpa - 
dam, 452, 453. 


Nagasen, 328. 329. 

Nagavarma I, literary works of, 298. 
Nairyosang, 93 
Najran, 579. 

Nakmtra , cycles of recurrence for 
the mean ending moments of, 312. 

Nakula, conquests of, 610. 

Nalagiri, story of, 618. 

Nalanda, 613. 624. 

Noli, 152. 

Nam-graham , 167; derivation of the 

word, 169. 

Nandas, Manullanar’s reference to the 
wealth of the, 322. 

Nandi , 262. 

Nan din, 252, 329. 

N a n d i p u r a d w a r i, i d e n t i 6 c a t i o n o f, 

625. 

N and is vara, 133. 

N arm an, the women-killer, 35S, 

Narad a, on paternal authority, 367; 
son’s powers, : 68; son not to be 
given away, 369; on partition, 

370. 

Narakanta, river, 137. 

Nara6amsa, same as Avestic Narva 



Samha, 585. 

Narasimhachar, R. A., 

reading ‘ Ca Subandhu ’ in 
mi’s Sutras, 204; 207. 

Narasiinha Gupta, 335, 337. 


the 
V a ma¬ 


ns Vedic Nara- 


Narasimhavarman, Bharavi s patron, 
195. 

Narayana, the author of V enisamh a- 
ra , Dandin’s reference to . 199. 

Narl, river, 137. 

Nary a Samha, same 
&amsa, 585. 

Natalcas , character of the language of 
the, 180, 181; preponderance of 
Sanskrit court-drama, i.e. 250; de¬ 
finition of mdrga-ndtya, 253; 
struggle between popular and 
court drama, 254, 255. 

Natikd , 250, 256. 

Nattire-worship, German 'tendency to, 
601. 

Natyacuddmani , inaugurators of pop¬ 
ular drama acc. to, 252. 

• • 

Natyarasaka, definition of, 257. 

Ndtyasdstra, on the genesis of drama, 
253,254; struggle between court 



I It'll I . 


* 

> 



anil popular drama urn. i**« ~ ; »i, 
255 ; A 7 Vitya mount as an amuse- 

uunit, 261 . 

Nam jot , tho ceremony of, HU. loo. 

N avail net pilrnim a , 115, 110. 

rlu* »S6tiivnhann <|unrn. 





Nayaviveka , tfhavanutha’s, -IOS. i lu. 

Neumann, Karl, 519. 

New Rajagrha, 613, 023. 

Nidhanpur copperplates, on t-iio rela¬ 
tion of the Guptas and the kings 
of Kamarupa, 334. 

Nidhis, 153. 

Nighantus f 5; Yaska on the, 13; non- 
tents of and interpolations in, 13- 
14, genesis of, 14-15. 

Nila, 137. 

I o, 
of. 


NTlakail t ha. >Sa<lh a uas de voted 
286; tontativo identification 

289, 200. 


Niniveh, 85, 86 k 
Nirukta , 13. 

Nirvun , the signification of, 514-545. 

Nimdha , 137. 

• 9 

NisJcas , 381. 

N ivar tanas, 626. 

N iyno, 84, 85, 86. 

Noldoko, on tho gipsies, 504. 

Nyayakanika, 410 

Nydyakosa, by Govinda Ifimtla, 108. 
N yds a , 178. 

Nyat Pancayct , powers of (ho, 156. 


o. 

Oath, old Persian method of taking, 
116; taking of, 162. 

Oortol, Mr., 287. 

Oldenhorg, on the Vedic tribes, 353 ; 

510. 


Old Testament, com 

'skt, ill, 112. 



with th 



Oriental movement, the story of Liu* 
rise of, in G< immiy, 6U2 : German 
poets inlhieneed by, 003. 

C) r ii m, A.1 u n da s t o r y e a mice to d w i tI \ 


4 > 


tho origin of, 163. 


1'tidtt , fI»•! term as found in hank'd 
IV. IUO nf A annasffs'm rsplniurd. 

151. 

Pridin', 152. 

PadapHt.ha, 3, 5. 

Padmakdnht , 278, 280 
Pad mu-, lake, 137. 

Padmanartesvum, satllannis ileveled 


to, 286. 


Padmaprabitrtaka , author of. 107. 

Padma Parana, Am Mundnvyu story 
in, 226; lnisropnwiilution of Bud¬ 
dhism in, 526. 

Padupanam, 151, 153. 

Pa la iv an, 320, 322. 

Palasara, 150. 

Pali, date of, 177, ITS. 

Paliku'Slumhha, 278, 280. 

Pall is, tho origin of, 362. 

P<! nearatra, 405, 400. 

Paficaratrins. 353 





, Rumiya's 

of, 503-504. 


I.raiislat ion 


Pancayet , composition of the village, 
154 ; 156 ; judicial and other pow¬ 
ers of, 160; 101, 162; 601. 

Piindara, 285. 

Pandavaparvata, identified with Rat- 
nagiri, 020. 

Pnndya. the kingdom of. 358. 





Oriyar, controversy regarding the 
reading, 321. 

Ornaments, references to the manu¬ 
facture of, 3SI. 


Piliiim, references showing trio exis¬ 
tence of popular drama in, 251, 
252 ; on t wo distinct Vnsm.iovas f 
353. 

Pardhhakli , definition of, 418,410. 
Panin uuthn, reference to Rabidity a 

by, 206. 

Pa rani Karranar, Maury an invasion 
of tho south roforr oA lo |j y , 31.0. 

Pargitor, Mr., identification of Sukti- 
man Mt., 600-610. 

Pariyha , 568, 560. 

Pari pd dal , 311. 

Pari sis I a , Sfdikuncitha's, 408. 

« i 

/ Tirsvupavr/fasiras, ,'>70. 

Pdrsraerftai'iras , 570. 

Partlmsarathimisra, 4 10. 

Parthians, spread of the. 590, 591. 

Paruvi, a branch of the Ganges, 307, 
308. 
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Pcirvata Puja , Kautilya on, 474. 

Pdsandah, preference to, 381). 

Pasini, river, identity of, 610, Oil. 

Pdtalavijaya , 200. 

Pat all* grama, 613. 

Patanjali, 175; on two distinct Vasu- 
devas, 352, 353; asamprajhdta 
samadhi of, 447, 448 ; on the title 
Devanam priya , 556. 

Patel , village headman, 155. 156, 158.- 

Paterfamilias, the powers and pri¬ 
vileges of, in the Vedic ago, 365. 

Pathak, Prof. K 13., 205. 

Patibhamakuia, 622. 

Patriot potesias , gradual restriction oi, 

368-377; in the Vedic literature, 
365, 366; in the Smrtis , 367; re¬ 
striction on, 36S; sons may cast 
off father, 360; can sue him, 370. 

Patwari, village accountant in LT.P. 
and the Punjab, 158. 

Penukonda plates, 304. 

Peri, M. N., date of Vasubandhu acc. 
to, 206. 

Perron, Anquetil du., 481,509, 602. 

Persia, under the Abbasi Khalits, 505. 

Pestilences, performances to avert, 
475, 476. 

Philology, certain lines of studying 
Indian, 483-486. 

Philosophy, Indian, various systems 

of, 182, 183. 

Pillar., synonyms of, 277. 

Pingala, 188. 

Pippaliguha, Kasyapa’s residence in, | 
616; identification of, 617. | 

Pischel, on jester in plays, 256. 

Planets, ascertainment of the actual 
positions of, 313. 

Platen, 603. 

Plutarch, Alexander’s burning of Is- 
fcakhar referred to by, 107. 


j< *hool 


Podiyil , the meaning oi, 320. 

Pclano, Prof. H., on the nature and 
contents of the Talmud , 113, 114. 

Popular drama, existence of, in an¬ 
cient India, 250, 251, 252; defi¬ 
nition of desi-natya, 253 ; struggle 
between court drama and, 254, 
255; pioneers in the field of, 252; 
contribution of, to court drama, 
256; 259. 

Prabhakara, account of, 407. 


Prabhakara, manuscripts, 408 ; sc 

of Karma Mimamsa , 407; some 
facts bearing upon the history of 
the school, 408, 400, 410, 411, 412. 

Prabha kara- v ij ay a , 4( >S. 

Prabhu-Meru, 339, 340. 

Pragjyotisa, the lord of, 333. 

Prahasana , 250, 257. 

Prakarana , 250, 256. 

A 

Pra karan a-paneiku , na fcu re o \ Sail k a 
natha’s, 407, 408, 410. 

Praka^aditya, identification of, 337. 

Prakrit, definition and nature, 1.79, 
130. 

Prakrta, origin of, 174. 

Prcik rta-sarvasva, 180. 

Pralinaka , 279. 280. 

Prarjunas, 329. 

Prasthana , definition of, 257, 259. 
Pratjha-sntra, on the kh sound ol: s 9 

497, 498, 503. 

Pralikhura , 568, 570. 

Pratisakhyas , 3, 482. 

Pratyanta , countries, Saimidragupta’s 
invasion to, 329. 

Pravarasena, Dandin’s reference to,, 
19S; date and identification of, 

198. 


373, 


Pretasan fcarpita LokosSvara, descrip¬ 
tion of, 288, 289. 

Pre-Zoroa3trian literature, 1.01, 102. 
Priests, duties of Par si, 168. 

Prinsep, 519. 

Priya’dans ana , 279. 280. 

Proper tv, division of acquired, 

374^375. 

Ptolemy, Klaudias, on astrology, 316. 
Pudiya Fanarns, 29i. 

Pura Gupta, 335, 337. 

Paninas , names of the, 278 n. 

Purohita , Kautilya’s account of 
royal, 391, 392. 

Purusa-sfilcta, date of, 96. 

% 

Purvis y language of tho, 17a, 176 

Puskara, 133. 

Pusvavarman, 334. 


the 


Pusyamitras, the defeat of the, 


Q* 


Qas 1 m, 579, 581, 582. 



/ tit/t t\ 


t i ! f i 


K. 


Rnghu, 325, 320; analysis of the ex 
podition of conquests of, 331. 33° 





« 


UlIlN t |UTi 



Ak« i/hitvanimm , idea t i I i en t i o u of 

RaghvrH conquests described in. 
3*27; references to lOlrtikeyu and 
Kama in 240; chronological posi 
t-ion of, in Kalidasa's works. 240, 
241 ; the genuineness of tin? man 
gala verse of, 241. 

Rahu, cycle of, 313. 

Rajagjha, in the Buddhist scriptures. 






Raj am alia, (1) I, Valliinallai rock in¬ 
scription of, 301. 

(2) 11, Ivor e g o d i- R a i \ g a 

pura plates of, 200, 
301 : the Nursapurn 
plates of, 200, 301 ; 

•ifV* 

(3) 1.11.302. 

I la jan wet ana , description of. 017, OIK : 
.identification of, 021. 

llujavUrtika , on the mountains, rivers, 
and lakes of Bharatavarsa, 137. 

Rajeudradeva, defeat and death of 
the Cola king, 340. 

Rakta, river, 137. 

Raktoda, 137. 

Rama Raja, 202, 203. 

R am fin u j a, id on t i ty o f J 5 ad a i*i iy a n a 
and Krsna Ova ip ay ana Vvasa as 
hold by, 405, 400. 

Ram Raz, on the proportionate 
measurements of columns, 283. 



, astronomical details in, 
300 ; the value of astrological 
references found in the, 317: 
materials fur economic history in 
the, 370, 380 ; on taxation, 387. 

Ramyukavarsu, description and situa¬ 
tion of, 133, 135. 

Hana-sfumldw , 278. 





aim 



t 


of, 257 


Rat lines tii, 08, 00. 
Ratnagiri, 020. 
Rawlinson, 503. 

Rayhib meaning of, 85, 
Roicliolt, 02. 

Religion, unanimity of, 
S'c.inen, 570. 


78 , 70; in 







u 




, 143 


lb* mv. 1 >r.. on i be uiibauii'o *%t IVrdau 
* 

over the Ou iniui Gn5 ; »>n ( 
[nfiTtltl* !tnVIO ; ion: «U» 5; m< *( -i phut’ . 

and simihin, G, 7; reufmiL* of. 
7: interpolation in, 12; evidence 

for determining lateness of certain 
hymns in, 13; eaUe in, On : refer' 
cnees to pillars in, 277 ; Yudus and 
Turvasas in. 853; powers of tbo 
father in, 305, 300 ; on the decline 
of patrin pofes/tts^ 300 : on fid an, 
373: 488 400, 

llgtH'dn Companion* 4. 

Rhys Davids. l)r. T. \V., 510. 

iliee, Mr., about I he genuineness of the 
< Lihga inscriptions, 30 I ; im the 
date nf Aviiutu and Ourvinilu, 
3015. 

Ridgeway, Prof. \V., 120, 

Rigld.oou.siioss, the doctrine of, 07, 08. 
GO. 



, on Alexanders misdeeds, 
1 GG ; meaning and derivation of 
the term, 100 ; Persian, origin of, 
110 ; compared with the S writs* 
III; compared with the Talmud 
112, III, 115; classification of, 

1 Id, 117; of Dnriih Hurmazdyar, 
classification of the contents of, 

118. 

Rivers, of IJ h am ta varna act*, to 
Tat carllias iHra and Uujacartilca , 

137, 138. 

Rjragva, the Vodic. story about, 355, 

3GG. 

Hjiwimala , 410. 




L 


of 


Itemusat, Abel, 5Is. 


Rohita, river, 137. 

Rohitasya, river, 137. 

Roman father, gradual restriction 
the powers of, 375, 370. 

Rsika, river,, identity of, Oil), GIL 

Htumm/tura , nature of, 230. 

Htvij, duties of the, 301, 302. 

Hue-aim . 270, 280. 

Ruckert, <103. 

nil, 320. 

Hud rah a at a, 278, 2S<5 
RukinT, 137. 

RukmT Mountain, 135. 

Hu pa dhijanas , four kinds of. 445. 

f ilccis, 250. 

Ru p y ak fi 1 a, river, 137. 

■ Rvo tw arl, v i 11 age, e bar ac te r isfcies o f, 
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S. 


S'abddvatdra, author of, *297. 

Sacrifice, prohibition of animal, by 
the Buddha, 537, 538. 

Sadakaari-Mahavidya, 287. 

* 

Sadaksarl-Lokefivara, sadhanas devo¬ 
ted, to, 286; description of, from 
Sadhanamdld and Sarndth Caia- 


j S’dndilyasutra, fundamental basis of. 
! ’ 437. 


logue, 287. 

Saddharinapundarikci language of the, 

170, 177. ‘ ’ 

0 

Sadhanamcda, 285, 287. 

Sddhanasamuccayci , 280. 

Sadi, 003. 

Sahasanka, 217. . 

Sdhityadarpana, types of Uparupakas 
mentioned in, 257. 

Saivya, the story of, in Pculma, 
Parana , 226/ 

Sakas, the movement of the, 690, 591. 

Saklhi , 569. 

S'd/cantata , chronological position of, 
241, 242; comparative study of 
the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 245. 

Sfllikanatha, on Prabhakara, 408, 
409. 

Samaj , power and constitution of, 100, 
161. 

Samdmndya , 13. 

Samantasena, 345; protection ol Kar 
nata by, 340; 347.. 

Samavakdra, 250, 256; 

Sambhavaparva, contents of, 223. 

Sambhuya samutihdnam , 401. 

Samjhdvedayitanirodha, 445, 440. 

Samskrta, origin of, 174, 175. 

Samudragupta, patron of Vasuban- 
dhu, 200 ; titles of, 207 ; the epi¬ 
thet Candrapralcdsa of, 207 ; per¬ 
formance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by, 325, 326; inscription 
of, 327; 331, 332: conquests of, 
328, 329, 330, 333. 

Samudravarman, 334. 


Saridityavadd, 4! 3. 

Sahgamamya gem, 245, 246. 

Sahgam literature, references to Maur" 

van invasion in, 319. 

«/ 

Sahgava, the name of a division of 

day, 36 : 37. 

%» * 

Sahgltaratndkara , 249 ; inaugurators of 
popular drama ace. to, 252. 

Sankara, on the meaning of the word 
Dharma in Gaudapddakdriku IV. 
1., 442 ; the term < Buddha 5 of the 
Agamasaslra as explained by, 449; 
explanation of Kdrika IV. 4. of 
Agamasasira by, 451 : refutes the 
identity of Radarayana and Kisna 
Dvaipayana V y as a, 465, 466, 467. 

Sahleila, 509. 

SankTlaka, 568. 

Sauku, 574. 

Sah ftdvedayitanirodha , dist:incLion be¬ 
tween asparsayoga and, 447. 

Sanskrit, its later history, 178. 

Sapta-parni-guha, 017. 

Sappa-saundika pabbliara, 614, 

Sardar, power and jurisdiction of, 
100 . 

Sariputra, meeting with Asvajit, 018. 
Sanraka. 188, 1S9. 

o f 


S a math Catalogue , description 
Sadaksarl-Lokesvara in, 287. 


• • 


Sarnath inscriptions, 335. 
Saros, t!le eclipse cycle, 31 I. 
Sarpanc, 150. 


vSarvasena, 

198. 



n's 


reference to. 


Samyntlanikdya on Sahnavedayita 
nirodha , 446. 

Sanakanikas, 329. 

Sandilya, historical value of the tra¬ 
dition assigning the authorship of 
Sdndilyasutra to, 413, 414; on 
the nature of Brahman, 414, 417, 



Sassanians, the character of the, 591- 
592, 

Sastri, Mm. H. P., 204, 205; Raglnrs 
conquests, 327. 

Satanis, probably related to the Sat- 
vat-as, 363. 

Satapatha Brain nan a , on the Turvasas, 
353; Sa tv at as, 354; lira bin an as 
f reed om f i o i n c a r p oral punish¬ 
ment, 395. 

Sa ta-Sdh as n ku- P r »/ j hdp dr a mild- It a tna 
* Gvna-Sahcayagdthd , language 
used in, 177. 

Sat taka, 250. 

Saturn, cycle of, 313. 





SMtvutns, 351 ; the cull, of the. 352: 
referred to in the Ai*. Br.< 354; 
Mann's account of fcl 10 origin of. 
362; occupations of the, 363; 
religion, existence of, 361. 



.khifa, 279, 280. 


Siiyana, 3, 5 ; on divisions of duv time. 

37. 

Schiller, 003. 

Schiegel, A. W., 003. 

Schlegel, F., 603. 

Schopenhauer, 602. 

Scvthians, 580. 

i* • 

Seasons, Mundnri division of (!io voni 

7 • • • 

into three, 105. 

Sojjiii, lady poet, 35!). 

Sena kings, of Bengal, origin of, 343- 
347 ; reasons for connecting the 
Senas of Dharvvar with the, 344, 
345, 346. 

Seth-Kultvivan-iSem, 321, 322. 

• • 

Soras, wealth of the, 322. 

Serpent, worship of, referred to in 
A r t has as fra , 47 4. 

Sethis , tank-committee, 155. 

Selubandha , authorship of, IDS. 

Shafod, 570. 

Shahpur, activities of, 502 ; 503. 

Shelias , administration of the village 
fund by the, 156. 


Si ft ff a ka , definition of, 266. 
S i ng Bong a, I < i3, 164. 165. 
Sir pa he , 159. 

STtft. 137. 

SHavana, 614, 615. 

Sltodu, river, 137. 

Siva., 472, 473. 

S'7 ra-ka) i fa , 278, 280. 



ba, Vasubandhu contempo¬ 
rary of, 205; 325; 335; victories 
of, 336; 593. 


Skanda-kanta , 278, 280. 




Siddhas, supernatural 
475, 476. 


powers of the, 









Uaksuna, 183. 


• • 


Sikandar, destroyer of Buddhism in 
Kashmir, 520. 

Sikandar Nfrmeh , 104, 107. s 

diUhari, 137. i 

Silk, Baniayana on the use of, 384, gpityura, 585. 
385. 


V. A., Vasubandhu and his 
(Contemporaries ace. to, 206 ; 

Fan a ms, 29! ; destruction of 
Buddhism, 521, 522. 

Smrtis , extent of the term, III. 

Smrtivivcka , 192. • 

* 

Socrates, 535, 589, 

Soda-si , 36, 37. 

Soma or Hoama, Vodic and Avestic 
description of, 584-585. 

Soma plantation, land given by the 
state for, 390, 303. 

Somavatly 145. 

Somefivarn III, conquests of, 347. 

Soul, its condition after death acc. to 
the Vendidad, 53 ; ace. to Hadokht 
Naslc , 54, 55, 56; acc. to the 
Vishtdsp Vast, 57 ; acc. to Mino- 
kerad, 57, 58 ; acc. to Dadistan-i 
Dini , 58, 59, 60; acc. to the Grand 
Btindehesh , 61, 62; judged by 
weighing its good and evil deeds 
in a balance, 58, 01, 62, 63 ; Cyrus 
on the existence of, 588. 

Spinoza, 602. 

Spirits, belief in, 580. 


Sinhalese- words, origin of some, 507- 
513. 



, sadhanas , devoted to. 
286; account of the sculptural 
representation of, 289. 

Simhanandi, traditional founder of the 
Ganga kingdom, 297 ; references 
to the installation of Madimva bv. 
301,302. 

Simhastha, 149, 150. 


Simhavisnu, of 
• ■ • ' 

relation with, 

king, 306, 307. 


Kancj, Bharav i s 
194 ; the Pal lava 


Sraddha , meaning and scope of, 414, 
415 . 

Sraosa. weapon of 84. 

Sraosa Yast, 83. 

Sieni, definition of, 402. 

Sri, 472, 473. 

Sri harsh a, 143. 

Srtkara , 279, 280. 

SrTpurusa, change of capital by, 297; 
literary attainments of, 298; 
titles of, 302 ; date of, 307. 

S-rotriyah , 389 ; privileges enjoyed by 
the, 394. 




Stars, belief in the influence of, 477. 

Stein, Sir A., 521. 

Steinthal, H., 481,482. 

Sten Konow, Prof., 805. 

Subandhu, Dandin’s reference to, 
196 ; date of, 196 ; controversy re¬ 
garding Vamana’s reference to 
Vasubandhu or, 203, 204, 205, 

206; contemporary of Bindusara, 
208; reference to, in Abliinava- 
gupta’s commentary on Bhara- 
ta’s Natyasastra 209, 210 ; date of, 

210, 2li ; referred to by Bana, 

211 , 212; literary activities in the 
age of, 213. 

Subhankan, 279, 280. 

• * 

Sudhanakumara, attendant of Avalo- 
kiteSvara, 288. 


S u v a v n a- d vTpa, 88 6 . 

Suvarnakfila, river, 137. 

Svapnesvara, on the classification of 
faith, 415,416; differentiation of 

bhakti and Sraddha by, 414, 415; 
on the faith of the ignorant, 418 ; 
on the faith of the arthartM 420 ; 
of the jijhasu 42 1 ; on aihika bhakti 
or laukika anuraga , 422 ; 433. 

Svati, defeat of, by Sfidraka. 197; 
date of, 197. 

Svetiimbaras, 555. 

Sykes, E. E., 129 

Sykes, Col., on Avicinna, 595-596. 


S y 1 log i sra, devel op n i on t 
182, 183. 

T. 


of Indian, 


Sudi inscriptions, reference to the 
conquest of Bengal, 346. 

Sudraka, author of Padmaprabhrtaka 
197; Dandin’s reference to, 197; 
life-incidents and works of, 197 ; 
date of, 197. 

Sildras, origin and status of, 95. 

Sufism, 583; principles of, 587; 594, 
596; its influence in India and 
Europe, 597; origin of, 598-599; 
sages, 595, 598; writers, 596, 597. 

Sugatisandar^ana, description and 
identification of, 288. 

Suktiman, mountain, the identity of, 
009-612; rivers of the, acc. to 
Fur an as , 610 - 611 . 

Suktimati, river, source of, 609. 

S'ulba Sutras, different, 561-502. 

Suleiman, identified with Suktiman, 
611, 612. 

% 

Sumeka, interpretation of, 41-42. 

Sumha, 331. 


Tacitus, 601. 

Tadbir or exertion, influence of, on life 
79, 80, 81, 82. 


Tail. Brahmana , 85, occurrence of the 
vv ord upavyur.a i n, 36 ; d i v is io n s o f 
day and night ace to, 36-37. 

Talkad, capital of the G ah gas, 297. 

Talmud , 110, position in the Jewish 
literature, 112; nature and con¬ 
tents of, 113, 114; compared with 
the Rivayats , 112, 114, 115. 

Tarnilakam, situation of, 357. 

Taosar. Dastur, letter of, 102, 104, 
105. 

Tapasas, supernatural powers of the, 
475,476. 

Ta pod a ram a, 615. 

Tapoda, river, 615. 

Taqdir or destiny, influence of, on life 
79 , 80, 81, 82; interrelation with 

Tadbir , 81, 82. 

Tara, 288. 


Sun and a, 623. 

S’tinyavada , origin of, 439. 

Swprabheddgama , the mouldings of col 
urans in, 281, 282. 

Surya, 43. 

Suryaprajhapti , 35; beginning of the 
year acc. to, 38 ; 43. 


Tatvartha-rujavdrtika , on the ima¬ 
ginary oceans of various liquids, 
T33; description of the eight 
divisions of Bharatavarsa, 133, 
134, 135. 

Tatvcirthasutra , 135 ; on the mountains 
bounding the seven climes and 
rivers and lakes therein, 137. 


Susrutasamhitd , 565; aetiology and 
varieties of obstructed labour. 
566-570, three forms of treatment 
of obstructed labour, 571-573: 
technic of manual delivery in. 

573-575. 

Suttanipata , on different cults, 528 ; 
life-incidents of Buddha, 528. 


Taxation, sources of village, 151, 1J32, 
153; principles of, in the Rain - 

ay ana 387. 

Taxes, on idols and gods, 389. 

Tayin , meaning of the word and its 
use in the Jain and Buddhist 

literature, 449.. 450 n. 



Thakor, powers and privileges of, 1 50. 
Thera-therl-gaihu , language of, 177. 
Thraitaona, 5S4. 

Tigitinha, lake, 137. 


Tilak, JB. G., identifies Ikularayanu and 
Krsna Dvaipaynna and ascribes 
the authorship of the Bhatjavcul - 
glta to him, 40(1. 

Tinnevelly, natural caverns of, 208* 

Tithis , cycles of recurrence for the 
mean ending moment of, 312. 

Topi, origin of the Sinhalese word, 
509-510. 

Townships, Teutonic. 001. 


Mud ja* 


Traders, list of, in the Ramayana , 
383. 

Trailokyavagahkara, sadhanas devot¬ 
ed to, 286. 

Trairajya , explanation of, 358. 
Trairasikas, 555. 

Treasure-trove, possession of, 396. 
Tutnain inscription, 335. 

Turks, 579. 

Tumour, George, 519. 


Turvasas, 353. 


u. 


IJdana, 528 ; contents of, 529. 

c ^” c .7 *4 •> w u J u .7f.;f.h i ’ s mferen ces t o 

the customs of the, J90. 

# • • • • 

Udumvaramanti, identification 
026. 

cTviyocakara, 204, 205. 

Ujjain, 148. 

Uktliya, 30, 37. 

Umasvati, 135. 

Umveka, identified with Blmvabhuti, 
411. 

University, at Jnnde-Shahpur, 593. 
Upanayana, ceremony, 96. 

Upanimds , translated into Persian, 
599. 

Uparupakas , 250, 251 : different kinds 
of, 257. 

Upavyum, 30, 37. 

Urns, 43, 585. 

CJtsava-saiiketas, 610. 

Utsrvtikahlca , a class of drama, 250. 
Qttarakuru, boundary of, 134. 

UltarimanvfisadhcnmHci . 531. 



;VU 


V. 

Vndukar. 320, 321,322. 357. 

Ytitlh ulu Stilha Sdtnt , 501, 501. 

Vadighahtdiala l»hui In, title of 
rya, 29S. 

Vnhikfts, 331. 

Vnhishtn-Alm, 70. 

Vuhumano, 585, 589. 

Voijayanti , on the origin of the S 
tas, 303 ; 304, 472, 473. 

Vaiscsika* IS2. 

Vaisika, 297. 

Vai^ravana, 472, 473. 

V a j ra, 279, 280. 

Vajradharma, sddhavas do voted 
280 ; description of, 286. 

Vajra-lepa, 274. 

VajrayoginT, 290. 

Valkhash, revival of Iranian literature 

Qj.by, 101. 

Varnsa, the kingdom of, 228. 

VamSabhaskara , by Krsnasimha, 180. 

Vahga, 330; Gupta conquest and ad¬ 
ministration of, 3.31, 332. 

Varahninihira, borrowings of, 310. 

Vaniha Pur ana , rivers of the 6uktimat* 
Mt.. 011.' 

I drub a S'rauta Sutra, explanation of 
the worn vyunct m, 36. 


to. 


°^’ | Vctrahn Sulba Sutra, 5G1,564. 


Vidya 


Vararuei, composition of 
sundara by, 217, 218. 

Varna , classification of man ace. to, 
139. 

Varuna, 472, 585. 

VarunTvara, 133. 

Vasanta Pancami, 145. 

Vasavadatta, authorship of, 209. 

Va&istha, powers of the father ace. to, 

367: on payment of paternal 
debt, 371. 

Vastryo, 98, 99. 

I astu-$astra , classification of columns 
acc. to, 278 ; 279. 

Vasubandhu, Varaana’s reference to, 

203, 204,205; contemporaries of, 

204, 205, 206, 207. 

Vasudeva, (1) explanation of the 
term, 352; worship of, 353; 418, 

419, 420; (2) the Kusan King, 591, 
594. 
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Vata or Vata, 585. 

V atasavitri , 145, 146. 

Vdyu Pur ana, 609 ; rivers of the &uk- 
fcimat. Mt., 610. 

Vedanta, Gaudapada’s reconciliation 
of Vijnanavdda and, 456 460. 


VedA^ta Sutras , Badarayana the tradi¬ 
tional author of, 468 ; originally 
every Vedic school had its separ¬ 
ate, 467, 468 ; relative age of the 
Bhagavadgitd and the, 468, 469. 

Velir, or the chieftains, 859, 361. 

Vendar , or the kings. 359, 361. 

Vendiddd, condition of the soul after 
death in, 53; explanation of Asha 
acc. to, 68; praise of agriculture 
in, 70; on performance of duty, 
73. 

Venus, cycle of, 313. 

Venu-vana, 619, 623; Bimbisara’s 
gift of, 614; identification of, 615, 
616. 

Verthraghna, 585. 

Vessels, manufacture of metalic, 384. 

Videha, description and boundary of, 
133, 134, 135. 

Vidura, the story about, 223. 

Vidusaka importation of, to court 
drama, 256. 

Vidyasundara. extant versions of, 215, 

216; hisfcoriu**b-W»«» of, 2Lo: 

SKnt version of, .216 : contents of, 
217. 218; date of, 218, 219; steps 
of growth of, 220. 

Vidydvilapa, nature and elate of, 215. 
216. 

VijaySditya, 302. 

Vijjala, conquests of. 347. 

Vijnanavada , origin of, 439; exist¬ 
ence of, in Gctudapddakarika , 
442; x'econeiliation of Vedanta 
and, by Gaudapada, 456-460. 

Vikramaditya, invasion of Kancu by, 
194, 195; identification of, 207. 


Vikramorvasiya , chronological posi¬ 
tion of, 241, 242, comparative 
study of the plot of, 242, 243, 244, 
245. ‘ 

Village assembly, administration of 
the common fund, 152, 153; duties 
of the, 155. 

Village communities, nature of South 
Indian, 151. 

Village fund, sources of income to 
and administration of, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 158,161. 


Village headman, represents the 
village, 160. 

Village officials, 154, 155. 

Village organisation, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 161. 

Vmavasavadattd, author of, 197. 

Vinaya PitaJca , 615; the story of Sona- 
bhiksu’s cankamo , 616. 

Viraf-nameh, on the destruction of 
old Iranian literature, 104. 

Vfrasena, 343, 345. 

! VTstasp Yast, on the passage of the 

soul after death, 57. 

Viskambha, 568, 569, 570. 

Visnu, forbids abandonment of sons, 
368 ; liabilities of sons, 372 ; on 
general principles of inheritance, 
373; on acquired property, 374. 

Visnu-Kcinta, 278, 280. 

• • 

Visnupurana , on geography, 133; 
faith of artharthi , 420 ; on Buddha, 
525-526. 

Visnuvardhana, Bharavi’s relation 

' with, 194; 306, 307. 

i 

| VUhl, a class of drama, 250. 

Vitruvius, on the names of Greco- 
Roman columns, 280. 

Vorahoram V, defeat of-the Huns by, 
593 ; married an Indian princess, 

Voussoir from Patna, story of the 
discovery of, 271 ; inscribed letters 
o5i. S' 7 *?-* abn^ncter of, 272, 273; 

general description or, zj 275 
276. 

Vowel-alternation, loss of, in Indo- 
Aryan, 487-494. 

Vratas , gradual extinction of. 147. 
Vratyas, 362. 

Vratyas tow a. incorporation of the 
Vratyas by. 173, 174. 

Vrtta, 279, 280. 

Vyapti , 183. 


Vyayoga, 250, 2o6. 

Vyuhas , the doctrine of four, 468,469. 

Vyus , 43. 

Vyusa, 38. 

Vyusta , 35; meaning of, 37. 

Vyusti , 38, 43. 

1 *' w. 

Wages, 398; determination of, 401, 
'“402. 
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Warren, H, C., 519. 

Weber, 5. 

West-ostlicher Divan , of Goethe, 601. 

Widows, employment of, 393. 

Williams, 567, 574. 

Wilson, 610. 

Wilson Philological Lectures, 482. 

t 

Winternitz, date of Markandeya Pur- 
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